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PREFACE 


THE present work was originally composed for the Eneyclopadia 
Metropolitana, a publication which was designed to have been 
produced under the editorial care of the late Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. That accomplished scholar, distinguished poet, and 
profound metaphysician, was unfortunately prevented by ill 
health, and other adverse circumstances, from carrying the 
intended editorship into effect. He, however, not only devised 
the comprehensive plan which was described in the Prospectus 
of the Encyclopedia, but furnished the original materials for a 
general introduction, which his friend, my uncle, Sir John 
Stoddart, undertook, at the desire of the proprietors, to arrange 
for publication, in the form in which it eventually appeared. 

My uncle was ted, from this circumstance, to draw up an 
article on Grammar, which, though hastily executed, in the 
intervals of a laborious profession, was deemed by Mr. Cole- 
ridge not unworthy to occupy a place in the Encyclopedia. 
The subject was one which had attracted the author’s atten- 
tion at a very early period. He was educated at the school in 
the Close of Salisbury, an institution attached to the Cathedral, 
and of which a Minor Canon, Dr. Skinner, was Master, and the 
Rev. Εἰ. Coleridge (an elder brother of the poet), Under Master. 
Grammar was then taught on the ancient plan of the once 


i 
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famous WILLIAM LILLy, whose Propria que maribus and As 
in presenti English boys were, for centuries, compelled to 
repeat by rote, without the slightest suspicion that they 
involved anything like a rational principle. Fortunately, 
however, for my uncle, his godfather, Mr. Benson Earle, was a 
sound classical scholar, and had been a ward of the celebrated 
James Harris, the author of Hermes. This book Mr. Earle put 
into the hands of his godson, then about fourteen years of age, 
and the young student, on opening it, felt as if his mental eye 
had been couched, discovering with surprise that the lessons 
which had appeared to him, of all his scholastic tasks, the driest 
and most unmeaning, involved many profound speculations of 
intellectual philosophy. Of course he was not yet in a capacity 
to judge of the correctness of all Mr. Harris’s theories; but 
he saw enough to convince him that Hermes contained much 
of that acute investigation, perspicuous explication, and ele- 
gance of method for which it had been celebrated by Dr. Lowth. 
His classical pursuits at Christchurch, Oxford, of which college 
he was clected a Student, somewhat moderated, though they 
did not wholly extinguish, his estimation of Mr. Harris’s 
work; and the perusal of Hickes’s Thesaurus, in the Bodleian 
Library, showed him that the northern languages afforded a 
new field for grammatical research. On his subsequent arrival 
in London, to follow the study of the law, he found the literary 
cireles of the day much occupied with Mr. Horne Tooke’s Diver- 
sions of Purley, « work which promised great results from the 
cultivation of Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Old English etymolo- 
gies. Falling into company with Mr. Porson, he consulted him 
on its merits, ‘The Professor said, that, on the first appearance 
of Mr, Tooke’s Letter to Dunning, he had been struck with 
the originality of its views; but though the Diversions of 
Purley (of which only the first volume had then appeared) 
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certainly contained some new and curious matter, he did not 
perceive that it effected much toward the development of the 
principle set forth in the early pamphlet. This opinion con- 
firmed my uncle in his resolution to investigate the subject for 
himself. Having chosen the Ecclesiastical and Admiralty 
Courts for the future scene of his professional exertions, he had 
some time before him for miscellaneous study ; and as he had — 
devoted part of his leisure at Oxford to the Bodleian Library, 
he employed much more in London among the Anglo-Saxon 
and Old English manuscripts of the British Museum; until he 
was called to the Bar in Doctors’ Commons, from which period 
he was for several years too much occupied, first with his pro- - 
fessional duties and subsequently with political discussions, to 
do more towards Philology than add an occasional article to the 
large mass of notes which he had previously collected. Several 
of these articles, however, threw no small light on the legal 
institutions, as well of England as of other countries. For 
instance, he traced the word cavere from its use in the Twelve 


_ , Tables, the earliest monument of Roman Legislation, to the 
1" Medizval cautio, the Italian cauzione, the Spanish caugion, the 


French cautionnement, the Scotch ecautioner, the English ea- 


᾿ς veat, and writ cautione admittenda, and numerous other legal 
i terms, ancient and modern, derived from the same source. So 
he found the vades pudlicus (a security first given at Rome, as 
| Livy, Book iii. cap. 13, tells us, 460 years before the Christian 


era) to agree in origin with the Latin vas, vadart, vadimo- 


nium; the Medieval vadium-mortuum, gadiator, contragagia- 


mentum; the Italian gaggio, gaggio-morto, ingaggiare; the 


ι 3 French gage, gages, engager ; the Scotch wad, wadset, wad- 
setter ; the English wed, wedding, wedlock, gage, mortgage, 
ἢ engagement, wages, wager, wager of law, wager of battle, 
᾿ς ὅσο. &e. Again, in the Italian subastatore (an auctioneer), he 
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recognized the Praco, to whose “ most bitter voice ” (as Cicero 
says) the goods of the great Pompey were subjected sub hasta. 
Many other such investigations kept alive, amidst the more 
serious occupations of the law, his regard for the study of 
language; and it was under these circumstances that he was 
applied to for that treatise on Grammar which appeared in the 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana. A few years afterwards he was 
raised to the high station of Chief Justice of Malta; the 
arduous duties of which office absorbed, for many years, nearly 
the whole of his time. At length, in 1839, he was relieved 
from that important charge, and left to close a long life in the 
otium eum dignitate which he still enjoys. ' 
For the last ten years he has not been an inattentive 
observer of the very valuable accessions which this branch of 
literature has received, not only on the Continent but m our 
“own country. Many ages elapsed before Philology ventured 
beyond the classic circle of the Greek and Roman tongues. 
The languages of modern Europe were long thought unworthy 
of the grammarian’s attention ; and when they were first sub-_ 
jected to rules, it was in the vain endeavour to make them 
march only in the. Greek or Roman step. Some zealous 
Divines put ina claim for the supremacy of Hebrew, which 
they essayed to prove was the language of our first parents ; 
but this theory made little impression on the scholastic systems 
then or since in use. Conrap Gusner had the merit of first 
extending philological speculation very far beyond the classical 
or judaical bounds. In 1555 appeared his Mithridates, a 
treatise in Latin, “ De differentiis linguarum tum veterum 
tum qu hodie apud diversas nationes in toto orbe terrarum in 
usu sunt.” His notices of various languages, however, were, 
as might be expected from the then limited knowledge of the 
jifferent counwies, very slight, and led to little that was con- 
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clusive in point of principle. Nor can anything be more grati- 
fying, in this branch of study, than to observe the vast progress 
which had been made between the Mithridates of Gesner, in 
the 16th century, and the Mithridates of Adelung, in the 
19th. In the 16th century, too, Goroprus Becanus per- 
ceived, though indistinctly, that affinity between the Indian 
and Teutonic languages, which has, in our day, been so clearly 
made out by Grom, Borp, Scutecer, Ercunorr, &c., and 
_ recently in our own country by the very learned Dr. Boswortu, 
in his Origin of the English, German, and Scandinavian 
Languages and Nations. 

To these, as well as to the ingemous speculations of 
_ Drs. JAmmmson, LATHAM, and PricHarp, Messrs. JOHNES, 
_ WELsrorD, and others, my uncle has paid much attention, 
- and has from time to time availed himself of their learned 
labours, in correcting and extending his own views, as well of 
| the philosophy as of the history of language. When, therefore, 
| Messrs. Griffin, in the prosecution of their energetic purpose to 
| reproduce, in an improved shape, both as to matter and 
| form, the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, of which they had 
Τ᾿ become the proprietors, invited my uncle to revise his Treatise 
{> on Grammar, desirous of doing full justice to the subject, he 
| resolved not simply on correcting the Treatise as originally 
printed, and inserting such notes as had since occurred to him, 
but on entirely reconstructing the work, and dividing the 
) purely Scientific part from the Historical. This, therefore, he 
’ did; but as he felt that, at his advanced age, the labour of 
: editing the whole would be more than he could prudently 
| undertake, he devolved that task on me; placing at my dis- 
© posal all the materials which, in a long course of years, he had 
| collected, and giving me every facility for the fulfilment of my 
| humble share in the work. 
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From what has been said, it is seen that the Treatise on the 
Philosophy of Language, now presented to the public, 
amounts, in manner, certainly, and, to a large extent, in 
matter, to a new work, bringing up our knowledge on this 
most important subject to the present day. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT, 
Chelsea, Nov., 1849. 
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st to define the term or terms employed to designate that subject, 
id then to explain the philosophical method of treating it which the 
thor intends to pursue. 


e French word langage, originates in the Latin lingua, ‘ the 
ngue ;” and therefore anciently signified only the use of the tongue 
A just analogy, however, has extended its meaning to all 
tentional modes of communicating the movements of the mind : 
us we use the expressions, “articulate language,” “ written lan- 
age,” ‘‘ the language of gesture,” &c.; for man is formed as well 
te nally, as externally, for the communication of thoughts and 
lings. He is urged to it by the necessity of receiving, and by the 
οἵ imparting, whatever is useful or pleasant. His wants and 
s cannot be satisfied by individual power: his joys and sorrows 
I bot be limited to individual emotion. The fountains of his wis- 
9m and of his love spontaneously flow to fertilize the neighbouring 
4 and to augment the distant ocean. 

8. But the thoughts and feelings of man, which belong to his 
ental and spiritual nature, can only be communicated by means of 
rp oreal acts and objects—by gestures, sounds, characters more or 
ss expressive and permanent, instruments not merely useful, 

ms, for this particular purpose, but many times pleasing in αι 
v or rendered so, by the long-continued operation of habit. 
lese, reason, the peculiar gift to man of his Creator, enables him to 
lect, to combine, to arrange ; and the result is a language. 


e most delightful of the arts which adorn and elevate our being. 
Fis also the most perfect. It enables us, as it were, to express things 
beyond the reach of expression, the infinite range of existence, the 
‘4 uisite fineness of emotion, the intricate subtleties of thought. Of 
a are those shadows of the soul, those living sounds, which 
ae B 


é 


“Is attempting to treat of any subject philosophically, it is advisable Methoa. 


2. The word ““ Language,” which comes immediately to us from Language. 


4, Speech, the language of articulate sounds, is the most wonderful, speech. 


Words, how 
effective. 


Speech, its 
diversitioa. 


Methoa of 
study. 
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we call words! Compared with them, how poor are all other mom 
ments of human power, or perseverance, or skill, or genius! The 
render the mere clown an artist ; nations immortal; orators, poet: 
philosophers, divine ! 

5. Yet it is not to be supposed that spoken language, ‘‘ with a 
appliances and means to boot,” can always fully convey to others th 
conceptions or emotions of the speaker ; and much less that it alway 
does so. Joys beyond expression, and griefs too sad to vent themselve 
in words, are of every day’s occurrence. On the other hand, there a 
persons, who habitually wrap up their thoughts in the language « 
mystery, equivocation, or falsehood, for the very purpose, or at lea: 
with the constant result, of misleading their hearers: and there ar 
words and phrases susceptible of so many different interpretation; 
that nothing but an attentive comparison of them with the whol 
context, or with all the concomitant circumstances, can enable any on 
to comprehend their full force and effect. Dugald Stewart has we 
observed that, in consulting Johnson’s Dictionary, the reader ma 
meet with a multitude of words with five, six, or more signification 
attached to each of them, and after all the pains that the lexicographe 
has taken, may perhaps find no one of the definitions applicable to th 
passage which he has in view ; and yet when he considers the whol 
passage together he may have no difficulty whatever in comprehendin 
the intended sense of the particular word. This proves that the pow 
erful effects of speech are not owing to the mere signification of sep: 
rate Words, but to the activity of the Mind in seizing on the relation 
which they bear to each other, and in giving scope to the thoughts an 
feelings they are meant to excite. 

6. Again, the dialects, or systems of speech adopted by variou 
races of men, in different ages and countries, have been, in man 
respects, strikingly distinguishable. We may remark the copiox 
Arabic, the high-sounding Spanish, the broad Dutch, the volub! 
French, the oof Italian: we may trace minute gradations from th 
monosyllables of the Chinese, to the long paragraph words of th 
Sanscrit; or we may rise, still more gradually, in the scale of expre: 
sion, from the barbarous muttering of a poor Esquimaux in his solitar 
canoe, to the thunders of Athenian eloquence, and those delightfi 
strains of our own Shakspeare, which are “ musical as is Apollo 
lute,” and “ a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets.” Nor is this all: 
thousand collateral circumstances tend still further to diversify th 
numerous spoken languages of the world. Not only does time produc 
gradual progress, or sudden change in their forms; but their effect 
endlessly modified by combination with other arts of expression, wit 
looks and actions, with sights and sounds, 

7. In this labyrinth of interesting observations, what objects hay 
we to pursue; what clue to guide us? Shall we be content to lear 
one or two dialects by rote; to burthen the memory without exe 
cising the understanding? Or, if we would rise above this, to a knov 
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of their construction, must we draw our general principles from 
minute comparison of those numberless particulars, which the 
t life would be too short even to contemplate, and which the 
δοιὰ wisdom of ages has never attempted to arrange? The very 
ement of these questions is a sufficient solution of them. They 
indicate at once the necessity of assuming some comprehensive princi- 
ples as the rule and basis of our further inquiries. These first elements 
of our reasoning must afterwards be followed out into all their concrete 
forms. The history of language must verify the science; but the 
science must precede. 
q 8. Obvious as is the distinction between science and history, be- The science 
tween a principle and an event; yet several writers on language, peo of 
pecially within the last seventy or eighty years, and particularly in """*° 
mngland, have strangely confounded these two modes of knowledge. 
hether there be two parts of speech, or twenty, or any other number, 
ἃ how they are to be distinguished from each other, are questions 
science: whether a given word in one language be derived from 
nother given word in the same or a different language, or whether 
oth be derived from a common source, and through what tran- 
itions and changes of sound or meaning they have respectively 
assed, are questions of history. The method which I propose to 
arsue, is to treat of the former topics first, and afterwards of the 
; but in like manner as it would not be easy to acquire a know- 
ge of Geometry (at least in its early stages) without the aid of 
crams, so there might be some difficulty in making the first prin- 
ples of the science of Language intelligible, without occasional 
teference to examples drawn from particular languages. 
9. The science of Language has for some centuries been usually Grammar. 
own by the name of Grammar, a word which, like the word 
mguage, we have borrowed from the French; but which (like the 
ord Language also) i is far removed from its original source. The 
eek word γράφω, “1 write,” is connected with many Teutonic 
s, signifying to cut into, or engrave; and was, no doubt, first 
plied to engraving on stone. Signs or letters, hieroglyphical, sym- 
‘bolical, or alphabetical, so engraved, were, according to a common 
jamalogy in the Greek tongue, called γράμματα, ‘* things engraved,” 
and that term being afterwards extended to letters written, as well as 
graved, a knowledge of reading and writing letters in general was 
ralled ce rapier ** the grammatical art.” In the course of time, 
tea achers of reading and writing, in any one language, found it neces- 
Sary to lay down rules for ing and writing it well, which rules 
vere deemed the Grammatice, or Grammar, of that Language; and 
‘these again were found to result from certain common principles, 
Κι, constitute the science of Universal Grammar, and of which I 
tend to speak in the first part of the following treatise. The rules 
jwhich form the Grammar of a particular language, in so far as they 
ἽΠΠΟΣ from those of any other, are owing to accidental and temporary 
: B2 
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circumstances, the investigation of which belongs rather to the histo 
than to the science of Language. Universal Grammar, on the cc 
trary, disregarding that which is peculiar to the speech of this or th 
individual, tribe, nation, or race, considers only what is common 
man in all ages and countries, both as to the arrangement of | 
thoughts and feelings, with a view to their communication to othe 
and also as to the bodily organs, or instruments, with which t 
Almighty has furnished him, for the purpose of such communicatio 
10. The History of Language, in all its various bearings, may 
not improperly designated by the term Glossology, which I prefer 
Glottology, a word recently employed by some continental writers ; fir 
because the former sounds to English ears less harsh; and, second] 
because it suits better with several words which we already posse: 
such as Gloss, Gilosser, Glossator, Glossographer, Glossography, ὁ 
derived from the common Greek word γλῶσσα (Attict, γλῶττα), t 
Tongue. Glossology, then, will form the subject of my seco 
treatise, comprehending,— 
1. The Etymology, or derivation, of particular words. 
2. The different modes of their Construction in different la 
guages. 
8. The comparative similarities and dissimilarities of words at 
construction in those languages. 
4. The theoretical origin of languages in one or more sources. 
5. The possibility and probability of forming from the existir 
languages, or otherwise, an Universal Language. 


UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 
CHAPTER 1 


_ PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THOSE FACULTIES OF THE INTELLECT AND 
e WILL ON WHICH THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE DEPENDS, 


11. In order to study Universal Grammar with effect, it isnecessary , 
take a preliminary view of those faculties of the intellect and will 
on which the science of language depends. 
| 12. In the mind of man the consciousness of simple existence is the Conscious- 
source and necessary condition of all other powers; as in language, "** 
the expression of that consciousness by the verb to be, is at the root of 
all connected expression. 
_ 13. But we are conscious of different states of existence, in some 
of which we act, and in others we are acted upon: and thus in lan- 
wage, a verb is a word which signifies to do, or to suffer, as well as to 
No language, indeed, ever was, or ever could be, formed without 
such verbs; but the case is different with regard to theories of lan- 
guage, and systems of Grammar. These may be, and have been con- 
tructed, on the hypothesis, that the mind of man is a mere passive 
fecipient of mechanical impressions; a something which may be im- 
elled like a foot-ball, but which cannot give to itself, or to anything 
Ise, the slightest impulse beyond that which it has first received. 
in such a question as this, the only appeal lies to the common sense 
id daily experience of mankind; and the result of that experience is 
learly attested by all languages, living and dead—a species of evidence 
which is the less to be resisted, because it is not the result of any 
dmmon agreement. Every language in the world has grown up from 
6 necessities of those who have used it, and not from intention ; 
from accident, and not from theory; and yet there is among them 
an universal acquiescence in certain fundamental principles: these 
principles, then, are indisputably founded on the common constitution 
f the human mind. 
| 14. The mind is, no doubt, passive in some respects. If I open sensations 
my eye to the light, I cannot choose but see; if a sound strikes my Mo bions, 
ear, 1 cannot help hearing. These, and many like states of existence, 
derived from the bodily organs, are called sensations ; there are other 
‘states, in which we are more or less passive, derived from the mind, 
jand commonly called emotions. When we come to analyse these 
latter, we shall easily discover that we are not so entirely passive in 
heir reception, as is often supposed: nevertheless, as we in both 
es “* suffer,” that 1s τὸ say, are acted upon by external causes, we 
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Feeling. may not improperly include sensation and emotion’ as modes of tl 


passive principle, under the common name of feeling. The states « 
sensation, which are agreeable to our nature, we properly call ple 
sure, those of an opposite kind we call pain; and the same names ai 
naturally transferred to those emotions of the mind which seem anal 
gous to the respective sensations of the body. Thus the feeling « 
guilt is called painful, and that of joy pleasant. The pleasurab! 
sensations and emotions, and their real or supposed causes, are a 
called by the common name of good, and their opposites by that « 
evil. The expression of feeling is what constitutes in language tl 


passive verb. 


15. As I have called the passive principle, feeling; so I call th 
active principle will, or volition. It is this principle, which may trul 
be called the life of the human mind; it is this, which forms an 
fashions the mind; it is this, which impels and governs the man, Th 
conscious being, in his active state, has a power: he says, I do this « 
that: and hence arises the active verb. Hence also arises the pronoun 
for the very idea of an act involves the idea of a cause ; and it has bee 
clearly enough shown by different writers, that if the idea of a cause di 
not exist within the mind, it could never be suggested from without 

16. The will, in its growth, becomes a moral energy; that is, _ 
impels us to good, as good, and consequently to the greater goo 
rather than to the less. To choose the greater good is to do right, t 
choose the less good is to do wrong. Let philosophers argue, as the 
please, on liberty and necessity ; let them reconcile, as they can, thos 
high doctrines 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 


still the individual, from the first dawnings of reason, distinguish 
right from wrong, and knows that he is a cause of the one, or of th 
other; and feels that the power which he exercises as a cause, is 
talent for which he is responsible. Thus is formed Conscience, th 
light and guide of life. I have not now to discuss at length the natur 
and effects of this precious faculty: other and fitter occasions may ἢ 
found for that investigation ; but I cannot avoid noticing, that as th 
ideas of right and wrong are seated not merely in the mind, but in th 
first and elementary rudiments of the mind, it is a dangerous and fats 
error to represent them as contrivances of language, to say the 
** Right is no other than the past participle of the Latin verb regere, 
and that “* Wrong is merely the past tense of the verb to wring. 
This is part of the history of words: it is no part of their philosophy 

17. Neither will nor feeling has in itself any limit. The strear 
of conscious being is continuous; it exists alike amid the roar ¢ 
cannon, and in the soft breathing of the vernal air: in the deep, pre 
tracted meditation of a Newron, and in the brief glimpse that i 
caught of 

The snow that falls upon the river, 
A moment white, then melts for ever. 
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| 
- What is it, then, that reduces the chaos of will and feeling first into 
distinguishable elements, and then into individual masses? It is the 
forming and shaping power within us. It is the divine faculty, 
“ooking before and after,” to which in its perfection we give the 
name of reason. Reason holds, as it were, the balance between the 
_ passive and active powers of the mind. It is fed and nourished by the 
impressions of the one: it grows and moves by the energy of the 
other. It has several stages or degrees, of which the first is Conception. 
18. By conception, I mean that faculty which enables the mind to Conception. 
apprehend one portion of existence, separately from all others. In other 
_words, the first act, or exercise of the reasoning power is to conceive 
one object, or thing, as one. Hence arises in language the noun ; for 
**the noun is the name of a thing.” Here it is that many modern 
writers on Grammar have erred. They seem to have considered no 
| such power in the mind to be necessary, and no such act to be per- 
formed. They seem to have supposed that things, or objects, affected 
the mind as such, by their own power; and that the mind was quite 
passive in this respect. When we come to examine this fundamental 
| part of their system, we find the greatest possible confusion of terms, 
_ According to one, the first elements of thought are ideas, another calls 
them objects, a third sensations, and so forth. If you ask what is 
| meant by these respective terms, you are still more bewildered. ‘* An 
_ idea,” says one, ‘‘ is that which the mind isemployed about whilst 
thinking.” A most vague and insignificant expression, then, it must 
surely be; and yet it has been justly observed, that ‘‘ vague and 
insignificant forms of speech and abuse of language have so long 
| passed for mysteries of science; and hard and misapplied words, with 
little or no meaning, have by prescription such a right to be mistaken 
|| for deep learning and height of speculation, that it will not be easy to 
persuade either those who speak or those who hear them, that they 
are but the covers of ignorance and hinderance of true knowledge.” 
All this is eminently true of the abuse and misapplication of the word 
_tdea, which had a perfectly distinct and specific meaning, until it was 
in an evil hour made ‘ to stand for whatsoever is the object of the 
understanding when a man thinks,” or “‘ whatever is meant by phan- 
_tasm, notion, species, or whatever it is which the mind can be 
employed about in thinking.” 
_ 19. Some of these ideas, it has been said, are simple, and some 
complex. In the former the mind is passive, in the latter there is an 
act of the mind combining several simple ideas into one complex one; 
but this distinction has been altogether denied, in more recent times ; 
and we have been told, that ‘ it is as improper to speak of a complex 
idea, as it would be to call a constellation a complex star.” Be these 
ideas, however, simple or complex; be they ideas of sensation, or ideas 
‘of reflection ; ideas of mode, of substance, or of relation, the great dif-. 
ty is to understand in every case how each idea exists as one; how 
_ it is bounded, limited, and set out in the mind; and this, I say, 
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cannot be done, in any case, without an act of the mind, an exercise of 
the peculiar faculty which I call conception. ue | 

20. What one set of writers say of ideas, another set say of 

! ** An object, in general,” says Condillac, ‘‘ is whatever is 
presented to the senses, or to the mind.” But still the question 
returns: What constitutes one object? What is meant by one pre- 
sentation? Is it the sensation, or thought, which takes place in a 
minute, in a second, or in any other portion of time? Is it the 
impression made on one sense, or on one part of the organ of that 
sense? Is it the sensation of warmth, for instance, experienced by 
the whole body; or that of light experienced by the whole eye? 
Is it the impression made on the retina by a house, by the door of the 
house, by the panel of the door, or the pane of the window? _ Is it the 
altitude of the building, or the colour of the brick? These questions 
are endless, and perfectly insoluble, if that which makes an object one 
thing to the mind be not an act of the mind itself; but if it be an act 
of the mind, then it follows, that with regard to the very first mate- 
rials of our knowledge, the mind is not wholly passive, but exer- 
cises some peculiar faculty ; which faculty I call conception. 

21. Mons. Condillac, indeed, admits that objects are @nly distin- 
guished by remarking some one or other of them particularly; and 
this particular remarking he calls attention ; and attention, according 
to him, is a simple faculty, acting only in one mode, and acting 
necessarily from an external cause. Thus he states that the cause 
of attention to sensible objects is an accidental direction of the organs ; 
manifestly, therefore, according to him, the mind is no less passive 
in attention than in sensation. 

22. I say, on the contrary, that in conception the mind acts. The 
word ‘ to conceive,” in its origin, affords an easy explanation of the 
mode of action. This word, which is derived from con and capio, 
expresses the action by which I take up together a portion of my 
sensations, as it were water, in some vessel adapted to contain a cer- 
tain quantity; for I have before observed that sensation is in itself 
continuous, as an ocean, without shore or soundings: it does not divide 
itself into separate portions, but is divided by the proper faculty of 
the mind. The faculty of conception, like all other faculties, operates 
by certain laws, in a certain direction, and in a certain manner ; for 
such is its constitution. It cannot enable us to view things temporal 
under the form of eternity, to conceive that a certain time occupies a 
certain space; or that an emotion belongs to the class of sensations; 
that jealousy, for instance, is red, or green, or blue, or smooth, or 
rough, or square, or triangular, These laws, which regulate the 
power of conceiving thoughts, it will be necessary for a while to con- 
sider. 

23. The first law that I shall notice, is that of ewtension. We are 
so constituted, that we cannot conceive certain objects otherwise than 
as occupying space. The faculty of conceiving them, therefore, pre- 
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in the mind a sense of space; but this sense has again its 
care laws or modes of operation. In other words, we cannot 
conceive space but as extending in length, and breadth, and thickness, 
and bounded by points, and lines, and surfaces. It is by applying 
‘these laws to certain objects, that we conceive them to be more or 
less extended, and to possess different shapes and forms. To say that 
we get the idea of space by the sense of sight or touch, is to con- 
found our notions of sense, which imply an existence in space ; it is 
to reverse the order of knowledge ; for if the mind were originally 
unfurnished with a peculiar faculty, enabling, and indeed compelling 
it to refer the sensations of sight and touch to some part of space, it 
could no more acquire an idea of space from those sensations, than 
from the emotions of gratitude or fear. This peculiar faculty, 
applied to the sensations of sight and touch, of hearing, taste, and 
‘smell, enables us to conceive our own bodily existence, and that of 
the external world. According as we apply it more or less compre- 
hensively, we conceive the existence of objects larger or more minute: 
‘and according as we exercise it with more or less care and attention, 
the external forms and disposition of objects appear to us more or 
less accurately defined. It is not, therefore, the external object which 
necessarily gives shape and form to the conception ; but the con- 
cep ‘ion, which by its own act embraces a given portion of space, and 
thus gives shape and form to the external object. 


h 
To say that time is a complex idea gathered from reflection on 
the train of other ideas, is to forget that the very notion of a train is 
hat of a succession in time, and therefore presupposes what it is 
duced to prove. There is nothing complex in the nature of time 
or duration, but it is a form under which we are necessarily forced to 
ontemplate all things external to us, and some things within our- 
‘selves. It is a law of our nature, and so far as regards its peculiar 
bjects, is inseparable from the human mind. But again, it is not 
the lapse of any particular portion of time which necessarily limits 
5 duration of any object of our thoughts, for we can as easily think 
nd speak of a century as of a second: it is the mind which con- 
ceives, as one obfect, the life of a man, or the gleam of the lightning, 
i long year of toil, or a brief moment of delight. 
_ 25. By these laws of simple conception, whatever occupies a certain 
portion of time, or of space, or of both, may be considered as one thing, 
r one thought ; but things or thoughts succeed each other incessantly, 
and by dividing sensation into units, we have done no more than we 
ould do by dividing the ocean into drops, or the sand into grains. 


plex form. We distinguish conceptions by their number ; and hence, 
n all languages, the noun has a plural number as well as a singular, 
in signification, and generally in form. But as the plural is derived 
from the singular, so the power of conceiving many depends on the 


24, Similar observations may be made on the law of duration, or Tine. 
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power of conceiving one. It has been justly observed by Mr. Locke 
that ‘there is no idea more simple than that of unity, or one.”— 
“Every object our senses are employed about,” says he, ‘every 
idea in our understandings, every thought in our minds brings thi; 
idea along with it.” Now since this is the case, since no object, ne 
idea, no thought, ever is conceived in our minds without this impres 
sion of unity, why should we imagine that any can be so conceived ' 
And if it cannot be conceived without such impression, then must we 
consider the power by which that impression is produced as essentia 
to the conception. Before we can speak or think of anything, w 
must first conceive it to be one. This one may be finite or infinite 
that is, our conception may be perfect or imperfect—but still, in 
order to become an element of reason, it must exist, as one, in the 
mind. Even the conception of many exists in the mind as that of om 
multitude ; and if that multitude be divided into distinct parts, so ἃ: 
to be numerically reckoned, the number, whatever it may be, is stil 
contemplated as one number. Simple conception, indeed, could never 
have advanced us beyond the notion of an unit or integer; it is bj 
the aid of the other reasoning faculties, which I shall hereafte: 
notice, that we are enabled to form the complex conceptions ©: 
number, and so to build up the whole science of Arithmetic. 

26. Conceptions succeed each other indifferently, whether they δὶ 
like or unlike; but the mind can only number them by classing 
them, and can only class them by their similarity ; which similarity. 
when complete, is in the contemplation of the mind Jdentity. Muck 
has been said of the source from whence we derive the notion of ow 
own personal identity. Surely if anything is essential, not only te 
reason, but to feeling, to will, and even to consciousness, it is this 
notion. When Descartes invented his famous reasoning, Cogito, erg 
sum, he clearly assumed his personal identity : and it is utterly im. 
possible for a human being to reason or think at all, without such ar 
assumption, Even in madness, though the actual identity is ofter 
confounded, though a man may fancy himself to be Alexander the 
Great, or even to be the Almighty, he has before his mind an ima 
ginary identity: he thinks and acts as one being, and not as two: 
and again, in dreams, when we sometimes see ourselves dead, ΟἹ 
alive, yet the self which we contemplate is a mere imaginary person. 
age, with whom we have a strong sympathy, as we have with the 
hero of a romance, ‘The contemplator always seems to think and act 
as a separate individual, and never loses the deep sense of identity. 

27. If we next inquire into the different kinds of conception thu: 
formed, we shall find that the ancients were right in dividing them 
into two, namely, substance and attribute; whence arise in lan 
the substantive and adjective. It must be remembered that we first 
conceive, as one thing or one thought, a given portion of sensation, 
and that those sensations in their simplest form are limited by the 
laws of time and space; but those laws are always operating on the 
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mind together, though not always with equal force. Sensations substance, 
which spread over a large extent of space may occupy a short time, 
and those which continue for a long time may lie within very narrow 
_ bounds of space. Many parts of space too may be contemplated in 
one moment of time, and many portions of time may refer to the 
same point of space. Our first notion of substance is personal, unless 
we should prefer saying that the notion of substance is derived from 
that of person; which might perhaps be a more philosophical mode 
of speaking; though the former more immediately applies to the 
common arrangements of grammarians. We refer all our states of 
being to a substance called self, to which each man gives the name of 
J; and thus I feel and know that I am the cause of all the active 
_ states of my being. By an inevitable necessity of my nature I am 
led to believe that there must be a cause or causes foreign to me of 
‘al the impressions made on me without my own act. With respect 
| to myself, the conceptions which are limited by time and space give 
| pane the notions of matter and motion as belonging to me; those which 
are not so limited give me the notion of mind. To external causes, 
therefore, I attribute the same distinctions of character: and hence 
᾿ the most general notion of external substance is that of a cause of the 
impressions formed in me. But one cause often appears to be com- 
ΟΠ mon to several different sensations. I therefore conclude that it is 
one thing. I have, for instance, the sensations of heat, and light, and 
colour, cotemporaneously, and this not once, but often: and I con- 
“clude, that there is some common cause of all these sensations, to 
. 
| 


| which cause I give the name of Fire. 
_ 28. The notion of material substance it is said is obscure; it is no Material 
otherwise obscure, than as a thinking and sentient being cannot sym- beni τς 
_ pathise with an unthinking and insentient one. Obscure as it is said 
_ to be by philosophers, it is what the common bulk of mankind con- 
sider as the very plainest and clearest of all their notions. A common 
man is never troubled with any doubts of the existence of the table 
_ or chair that he sees before him, any more than he is of his own per- 
sonal identity. 
: _ 29. Others again think, that they have a very clear notion of the Atstract 
| existence of these external objects or substances. They think that 
_ they can easily understand how the mind conceives the cause of a 
icular sensation of heat, and a particular sensation of light, to 
_ be one object, called fire, and contemplates that object as separate 
_ from the sensations produced by it; but they cannot understand 
_ how the mind should conceive as one thing, or thought, or one object 
_ of contemplation, a notion common to all similar sensations. Yet it 
is certain that men frequently use words expressive of such notions, 
8. g. Gr. σωφροσύνη, Lat. temperantia, Eng. temperance—so, Gr. 
. λευκότης, Lat. albitudo, Eng. whiteness, &c. These notions are by 
᾿ some writers called “ abstract ideas,” and supposed to be formed by a. 
᾿ process of generalisation, in which the mind, after contemplating several 
ἣν 
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particular objects, abstracts from each some one quality, in which they 
all agree, and regards it as “a sort of Universal, or One Being m 
Many,” “ ut universale quiddam, sive Ens unum in multis.” But this 
neither accords with the old signification of abstract, as distinguished 
from concrete ; nor with the proper meaning of /dea: and the greater 
part of the conceptions represented to be so formed, may be shown 
to be produced in a totally different manner. Thus the conception οἱ 
a straight line, and the consequent conception of straightness in general, 
is certainly not formed by abstracting it from various lines of various 
inequality ; for if it were so, every man would have a different notion 
of a straight line from every other man, and every man would go on 
abstracting, and consequently improving his conception of straightness 
as long as he lived. Whereas, in truth, the idea of a straight line, 
as soon as it is once steadily contemplated in the mind, is perfect, and 
is equally so in all minds. This could not be the case if all minds 
did not act by some general laws; and since we are so constituted as 
to be able to reflect on such laws, we may separate those reflections 
from the general mass of consciousness, as easily as we can separate 
a particular sensation from the same mass; we may form of each, 
a conception, a thought, as distinct from all other thoughts as one 
external object is conceived to be separate from all other external 
objects. 

30. It is indeed objected, that these laws have no real existence ; 
that there is no truth but that of opinion, and consequently, that 
κε two persons may contradict each other, and yet both speak truth ;” 
for such are the precise words of Mr. Horne Tooke. (Vol. ii. p. 
404.) The same objection may be made with much more force 
against the existence of the external world ; for the learned and pious 
Bishop Berkeley has fully shown, that We have no assurance of the 
reality of matter or motion, but that which depends on our intui- 
tive conception of their existence, as causes of the changes which we 
experience in ourselves. But as we are utterly unable to believe, 
that there is no truth in our own existence; and, as we find it hard 
to imagine, that this ‘* goodly frame, the earth,” this most ‘* excellent 
canopy, the air,” this ‘* brave o’erhanging firmament,” this ‘* majes- 
tical roof fretted with golden fires,” are all fictions and nonentities ; 
80 it is difficult for us to imagine, that truth and virtue, beauty and 
wisdom, glory and happiness, are all empty names: we cannot well 
believe that time and space are mere fictions of our own minds; and 
yet it is easier to believe this, than to conceive their existence ac- 
cording to laws diflerent from those which we actually experience ; 
it is easier, for instance, to conceive that there is no real existence in 

, than that if it exists, a straight line in space is not the shortest 
ae lie between two given points, or that a figure may be com- 
pletely bounded by two straight lines, or that the radii of a circle are 
unequal, or that the three angles of a right-lined triangle are greater 
or less than two right angles. 
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_ 81. Hence arises the distinction of subjective and objective truth. Subjective 
The former we consider as existing in ourselves, the latter as existing truth. 

_in objects out of ourselves ; the truth of a mere opinion is subjective, 
the truth of the fact to which that opinion relates is objective ; but if 
all truth were merely subjective, each man’s mind would be the only 
universe, and it would be a solitary universe, without a creator, with- 
out time, or space, or matter, or motion, or men, or angels, or 
heaven, or earth, or virtue, or vice, or beginning, or ending—one 

wild delusion without even a framer of the monstrous spell! Now, 
since it is utterly impossible to believe this, either deliberately or in- 
stinctively, it follows that there is some objective truth, and that 
what a man tryeth, troweth, or trusteth to (for these are all said to be 

of the etymological family of the word truth) is in itself, more or less, 

‘substantial and permanent. But if this be the case with our conception 

jofa stone, why ποῦ οἵ ἃ man? And if of the motion of a stone, why 

‘not of the thoughts of a man? And if of thoughts bounded by the 

‘laws of time and space, of number and identity, of good and evil, 

why not of those laws themselves? For the purposes of Grammar, 

it is hardly necessary to press this argument; for language has been 
‘made by men, according to their instinctive opinions; and certainly 
the prevalent opinion has always been, that there is something which 

“the mind contemplates, when it reasons on man in general, as well as 

when it reasons on Peter or John. It is probable that Sir Isaac 

Newton had some object before his mind when he argued on light 

and colours, as well as a lamp-lighter has, when he lights a lamp ; or 

[88 a country lass has, when she buys a yard of blue or red ribbon at 

᾿ 82, Conceptions are either particular, general, or universal. In 

ictness of speech nothing is particular, but that which occupies only 
one given portion of time, or of space, or of both, Thus the emotion 

‘of fear at a certain moment of time; the sensation of warmth at a 
given moment, and in a certain part of the body ; or the sensation of 
κόμα in a particular part of the retina, are all particular concep- 

tions; and it is somewhat remarkable in language, that men (in early 
ages, and before they had much turned their thoughts to reflection), 
so entirely confounded the subjective and objective truth, both of sen- 
sations and emotions, that they used the same word to denote both, 

ΠΑ man, for instance, would say indifferently, “61 am hot,” or ‘ the 

- fire is hot.” So, in common parlance, we say ‘‘ the bird fears the 

_ scarecrow ;” but Shakspeare uses the verb/fears in a sense still preva- 

Tent in some parts of the country, 
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We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 


__ 83. Nor is it only a single sensation or emotion, of which we may 
form a particular conception. We may certainly conceive as one 
thing, a substance ; that is, many sensations or emotions united in 
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one common substratum; whether that substratum be active as a 

person, or passive as a thing; for the notion of a person is founded 

on self, as an active being, and that of a thing on the same self, as 
ve, 

34, These, I say, are the only conceptions which, in strictness of 
speech, are absolutely particular; but almost all writers call those 
persons or things particular, which they consider to be identical : 
thus Peter or John is said, perhaps, to be a particular individual, 
though the name Peter, or John, may be given to an object which I 
have only seen on some particular occasions, and only known to be 
identical by reflection and comparison. In like manner, Pall Mall is 
the name of a particular street, though consisting of many houses ; 
and the Thames is a particular river, though flowing through several 
counties. I dwell the more on this observation, because it shows 
that those who strongly contend for the existence of nothing but par- 
ticular objects, overlook the fact, that what they call particulars are 
not such in strictness of speech; and that, if the only business of 
the mind were to receive impressions, we could never acquire 
even what they call a particular idea or conception ; we could never 
know that the John of to-day was the same person as the John of 
yesterday. 

35. This latter species of particulars, however, is the first element 
of language. We employ signs, not to indicate a single impression, 
but the same impression often repeated ; and these are of three kinds, 
the simple sensation or simple quality producing it, which we call an 
adjective ; the simple action, which we call a participle; and the 
person or substance in which the cause of sensation or of action 
resides, which we call a substantive, or personal pronoun. 

36. To these particulars we may add the notion of numbers, either 
distinct or confused ; for the notion of many objects or many qualities 
may still be viewed as a particular notion: and hence anse, not only 
the plural of nouns, but the singulars which imply plurality, and are 
commonly called nouns of multitude, as a troop, an army, a crowd, 

37. I have shown that a particular conception is formed by the 
mind separating and sorting its sensations and emotions according to 
certain necessary Jaws, and arranging them in certain forms more or 
less distinct. Thus a certain form is that of Peter; but the same 
form applies nearly to John, the same nearly, though with some other 
difference, to William; and so on. Now, when we contemplate 
this form as possibly applicable to a variety of particulars, it consti- 
tutes what may be called a general conception ; and these general 
conceptions, duly ordered and arranged one within the other, form 
genera and species; and of these, more or less distinct, opinion is 
chiefly formed. 

88. But there is yet one higher step in the power of conception, 
namely, the Universal. This is when we contemplate the form itself 
in which our lower conceptions were cast, the law which governs them. 
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Thus, there is a certain law by which the mind can only conceive a 
straight line in a certain manner, namely, as length, and as partaking 
in no degree of curvature, nor interrupted, nor distorted in any man- 
ner whatsoever. Now, the first line that we actually conceive to be 
straight, is not exactly so, yet it approaches to the form in the mind 
sufficiently to make us give it the name of straight. The second; the 
third, the fourth, and all successive lines, are perhaps equally ‘defi- 
cient; and, by comparing them with each other, were there no 
common standard to refer them to, we should never attain the know- 
of a simple straight line. All the lines which we actually see, 
Bhave breadth together with their length, all have some curvature or 
σειν; but reflection shows us in the mind, a line, which is 
merely length without breadth, and which lies evenly between its 
points. Of this we are able to make a distinct conception, which, 
hen we have once attained to, we find it entirely independent of 
time or space, always the same, necessarily true in all its relations, 
equally applicable to all the particulars which fall under it—a law of 
‘the mind—in short, what was alone and properly called by the 
ancients, and ought still to be called—an tdea. The higher, the 
‘nobler, the purer these ideas are, the more difficult is it for man to 
‘conceive them. They are never conceived without meditation and 
eflort ; and the deepest meditation, the highest stretch of our facul- 
ties, leaves us lost in admiration and awe at the great overpowering 
dea of our Almighty Father. 
39. Conceptions present themselves to our minds, either as accom- Conceptions 
ied, or not accompanied, with a sense of objective reality. se prevented to 
Y are not so accompanied, they are mere creatures of the imagi- Se ™n¢- 
: if they are so accompanied, then, if the object producing them 
pert, they are conceptions of memory, and if yet to come, of eapec- 
3 but, when the object is present, the conception becomes a 
whether it be of an external thing, or of a general notion, 
of an idea. 
40. I have hitherto spoken only of the faculty of conception, by Assertion: 
hick the mind gives its thoughts their separate forms ; but we have ΗΝ 
next to see these forms put into action, and rendered, as it were, living 
) and operative. Thoughts and opinions come to us in the mass; and it 
“is by resolving them into their constituent parts that we ourselves 
| understand them; but in order to communicate them to others, we 
Μηδ pursue the contrary process ; we must state the parts, and assert 
‘their union. Assertion, then, is the faculty which we have next to 
consider: it is, as it were, the uniting and marrying together of two 
houghts, and pronouncing them to be one. Hence the word, which 
resses that function of the mind, is called, by some writers, the 
or bond; but in common Grammars, the verb: and I rather 
dopt the latter term, because the former may be apt to lead to the 
( eous gonchision, that the mind in assertion, passively contem- 
᾿ lates two thoughts as united, whereas, it is active in declaring that 
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union, as it were, by its proper authority; an authority, indeed, ofte 
exercised hastily and amiss, but still the proper act of the mind itsel 
Conception, then, forms nouns, including under that term substantive: 
adjectives, and even pronouns and participles; but these nouns lie dea 
and inoperative to any purpose of reasoning, till they are vivified b 
the verb, which pronounces their existence to be a truth. Thus Johr 
existing, good, loving, are all perfectly intelligible as conceptions of th 
mind ; yet so long as they stand alone, we see not what use is to b 
made of them in reasoning; but let us introduce the verb, and a trut 
immediately flows from the mind, whence possibly some etymologist 
might derive ῥῆμα, a verb, and reor, to think, from péw, to flow 
Thus we say, John exists, John is good, John loves, and each of thes 
assertions at once takes the form of a truth, and becomes, as will b 
hereafter shown, the germ and seed of other truths in the mind. 

41. To assertion belong affirmation and negation. We assert, tha 
conceptions exist, or that they do not exist; and the one of thes 
excludes the other, A thing cannot be, and not be at the same time 
‘* such is the πρὸς ἄλληλα ἀντικειμένων ἀντίϑεσις, Which the Eleati 
Philosopher, in Plato’s ‘ Sophist,’ applies to the ideas of existence 
and non-existence, and which accompanies every other idea as it 
shadow, whether in physics, in intellect, or in morals; for the finit 
is necessarily opposed to the infinite, the false to the true, the evil t 
the good,” ἄς. And as these conceptions are the opposites of eac' 
other, so affirming the one is denying the other. To say that black i 
white, is therefore, in common parlance, to utter a gross and palpabl 
untruth. 

42. Neither affirmation nor negation, however, is always positive 
The mind contemplates some truths as actual, that is to say, it con 
ceives the subjective truth within itself to be certainly agreeing witl 
the objective truth in the nature of things, and therefore pronounce 
unhesitatingly and distinctly upon its existence; but of other sub 
jective truths it sees no objective counterpart, and therefore pronounce 
them not actual, but hypothetical, that is probable, or merely possible 
On this distinction depend certain differences in the moods of verbs. 

43, Again, we assert truths either with or without reference to th 
time in which we speak. When we speak with such reference, a 
we most frequently do when we speak of particulars, we are neces 
sarily compelled to distinguish the present from the past and future 
and hence the origin of tenses; but when we assert anything ὁ 
ideas, we speak of a truth ever present, and therefore we use thi 
present tense in its most comprehensive import. Thus, when we 88) 
John is good, we imply a possibility that he might at some othe 
time be bad; and when we say John is writing, we imply a certainty 
that he was not writing at some previous time, and will not be writing 
at some future time; but when we say two and two are four, we no 
only assert a truth of to-day, or of this year, or of this century, bu 
a truth which must be ever present; since we cannot conceive i 
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“ever to have beginning or ending. This remark is sufficient to show 
| that those grammarians are in error, who make the signification of 
time a necessary characteristic of the verb. 
___ 44, In whatever way we assert anything, the assertion is a de- ccuive in 
[ claring of some truth, real or supposed; it is a propounding of that asertio 

truth, or, in the language of logicians, it is the enunciating of a pro- 
‘position. This is not done by a peculiar word, as for instance the 
word be; but by the force and effect of the word in construction ; 
for the πὰ be, in some of its forms, as, to be, and being, is the mere 
‘name of a conception; and so are the words love, hate, walk, and in- 
‘deed all others which may be used as verbs. Every verb, therefore, 
includes a noun; or, as has been truly said, it is ‘‘ a noun, and some- 
thing more.” What that ἐς something more” is, has been much 
lisputed ; but it is clearly something which shows the mind of man 
‘to be active, not only in forming conceptions, but in uttering, pro- 

ounding, predicating, declaring, asserting them to be truths. 

45, The truth declared or asserted, regards either eaistence or Existence 
action. If the former, we either assert it simply of a conception, as, 
“* God exists ;” or we assert it conjointly of two conceptions, which 
are of a nature to exist together, as the substance with its attribute, 
‘or the whole with all its parts, or the universal with the particular. 
‘Thus we say ‘God is good,” “ two and two are four, ” & oratitude 
is a virtue.” If we assert an action, we must consider it either as 
oceeding from its cause, or as received by its passive object, that is 
Ὁ say, We must employ either the active or the passive verb ; and 
Whichever we employ primarily, we may (if such be the nature of 
the action) add the other secondarily. There are, indeed, actions 
hich rest in their causes; and the verbs expressing these, whether 
active or passive, in construction, are really of the kind called neuter, 
‘Or intransitive, such as, ‘‘ to rejoice,” “" to sing,” and the like. 
_ 46. A truth asserted leads to a further truth, by that faculty, Conclusion. 
Which Shakspeare calls ‘‘ discourse,” from the ancient scholastic 
and accurate term discursus, Hence that beautiful and philosophic 


He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 

To rust in us unused, 


q The power of forming conceptions, and that of giving life and 
animation to them by assertions, would leave human reason barren 

md useless for the purposes for which it was conferred on mankind, 
without the additional power of drawing from them conclusions. All 
‘human beings exercise this last-mentioned power more or less dis- 
tinctly ; but it is still matter of dispute among very able writers on 
what principle its correct exercise is to be explained. Without enter- 
‘ing into this discussion, I shall here assume that the most perfect form 
of reasoning or argument is that known by the name of Syllogism, 
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which may be shortly described as the inferring of a particular con- 
ception from an universal or general: and even in the Enthymeme, 
which is an imperfect syllogism, the universal or general, if not 
expressed is understood. The inference may be made either from 
positive, or from hypothetical premises. Hence arises a further expla- 
nation of the use of moods in the verb. We assert a truth, not as 
actual, but as possible, and the consequence which we deduce becomes 
a contingency, necessarily following from the premises, but not neces- 
sarily true, because the premises themselves are not necessarily 80. 

47. Thus have I enumerated the three faculties which go to the 
making up of the reasoning power, and which are conception, asser- 
tion, and conclusion, answering to the simple apprehensio, judicium, 
and discursus of the logicians. All continued exercise of reason re- 
solves itself into a repeated exertion of these faculties; and the only 
difference is, that the truths produced by one conclusion serve to 
enlarge or improve the conceptions which are employed in framing 
other assertions and conclusions. 

48. Hitherto I have had occasion to notice only those operations 0: 
the mind, as giving birth to the primary parts of speech, the noun anc 
the verb, the substantive and the adjective, the pronoun and the parti 
ciple, which are in most cultivated languages distinguished from thy 
adverb, the conjunction, and the preposition, by being subject t 
inflection or change of form, either in the beginning, the middle, o 
the end of the words by which they are expressed. This latter cir 
cumstance, however, is merely accidental, and with respect to th 
essential difference of the adverb, conjunction, and preposition, fror 
the other parts of speech before mentioned, I must repeat what I hav 
before stated, that the mind contemplates truths at first in the mas: 
and then by reflection breaks down that mass into certain portion 
which again are subdivisible; so that, in asserting one truth, we cas 
as it were a rapid glance over the subordinate branches of which it: 
composed; as in viewing the whole beauty and proportion of th 
Apollo Belvidere, we see at once the graceful turn of the head, tl 
animated advance of the arm, and the receding of the opposite foot 
or as in contemplating the agonised frame of the Laocoon, the tw 
sons, with the folds of the serpents which twine around them, occuy 
a secondary place in the imagination. When we come to devel 
these secondary parts of the composition, we find in them the san 
principles of unity and connexion, as in the general outline of tl 
whole group: and so it is with the subordinate parts of a sentenc 
which are, if we may use the expression, truths within truths, ass¢ 
tions within assertions. Thus even the long and flowing sentences 
Milton’s prose are each reducible either to an assertion, or at most 
a conclusion, as their ground-work ; but upon that ground-work ὃ 
built many other assertions, which are assumed, though not forma 
stated as such. Each adverb, each conjunction, each prepositic 
contains such subordinate assertion, and of course involves a Οἱ 
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“ception ; it is therefore true, that these parts of speech ultimately 
iro themselves into nouns and verbs—ultimately, I say, but in 
the first glance and motion of the mind, as it were, they only appear 
[ in their secondary character, as helps and expletives to the principal 
words in the sentence. 
_ 49. The passions must not be overlooked, in considering the mind Overation of 
‘in its relation to language. It often happens that an abruptness, a 
transposition, and that which might be called an irregularity, if we 
eferred only to the operations of reason, become appropriate, and 
even necessary forms of speech, when the mind is under the influence 
pean. The reasoning powers are then disturbed and imperfect : 
e emotions become inordinate, the will obtains a preternatural force. 
ence arises the interjection, which some grammarians have refused to 
on among the parts of speech; but their refusal is vain: so long 
there are men with human passions and aflections, there will be 
; jections in their speech, words which stand out from the rest, 
ery significant of emotion though not of conception, defying the 
inary rules of construction and arrangement, because such rules 
ar reference principally to the power of reason, which is suspended 
» το κριτῇ whenever passion produces the animated and expres- 
‘Bive interjection. Passion, too, has given birth to what we commonly 
‘(though not always very appropriately) call the démperative mood. 
W hen Esau says, ‘‘ Bless me, even me also, “O my father!” we 
eel the earnestness of the prayer, widely different as it is from a 
sommand. Again, this same example shows us, that the vocative case 
fithe noun is of similar origin. ‘‘O my father,” is a strong ex- 
sion of passion; but it is totally dissevered in construction from 
| ὁ enunciation of any truth, and has no immediate relation to any 
ation of reason. Many other forms and modes of speech take 
ir character from passion; as may be particularly observed of the 
rrogative, so often the result of an eager desire to know the very 
act, which, ‘it may be, we fear and tremble to assert. 
_ 50. It is to be observed, that all the exercises of all the human Conclusion. 
i culties may be clear or ahociines distinct or confused. Our very 
eonsciousness may be that of mere dotage, our feelings may be 
blunted, our will wavering and undetermined, our conceptions vague, 
‘our assertions doubtful, our conclusions uncertain, our passions a 
| chaos. It has been elsewhere said, that ‘‘ the thousand nameless 
affections, and vague opinions, and slight accidents which pass by us 
Si ke the idle wind,’ are gradations in the ascent from nothingness to 
inf nity ; these dreams and shadows, and bubbles of our nature, are a 
part of its essence, and the chief portion of its harmony, and 


j 
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gra radually acquire strength and firmness; and pass, by no perceptible 
st eps, into rooted habits and distinctive characteristics.” Still the 
rhe nnels in which the stream of mind flows, so long as it has any 
current, remain always the same: the mental faculties which we 
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laws, and display themselves in the same manner. Hence speech is, 
in all nations, necessarily formed on the same principles ; and though 
no one language was ever constructed artificially, yet it is astonishing 
how distinctly all present the traces of the same mental powers, 
operating, in the same manner, on materials so exceedingly different. 

51. The general view thus taken of the human mind, appeared to 
me to be indispensable toward a right understanding of the science of 
language; for as I consider language to be a signifying or showing 
forth of the mind, it would have been impossible for me to have ren- 
dered myself intelligible, in explaining the laws or modes of significa- 
tion, had I not first stated what I understood to be the nature of 
the thing signified. 

52. In different languages there are some things accidentally dif- 
ferent, and some things essentially the same. It has been owing to 
accidental circumstances in the history of mankind, for instance, that 
the name of the Universal Creator, among the Jews, was Jehovah ; 
that it is in France Dieu, and in English Gon; and that the Latin 
words locum tenens came to be changed into the Italian word luogo- 
tenente, the French word lieutenant, and the English word, which we 
spell like the French, but pronounce leftenant. It is also by accident, 
that the word luogotenente signifies, in some parts of Italy, the civil 
magistrate of a ‘small community ; that in France and England the 
word lieutenant expresses a rank in the military and marine services ; 
and that in Ireland it is applied to the viceroy, or chief representative 
of the sovereign. On the other hand it is owing to causes which 
exist more or less permanently in human nature, that in the sounds 
uttered as language by an Esquimaux, a Hottentot, or a Chinese, 
there are certain qualities common to them with the eloquent voices of 
a Cicero or a Demosthenes. Though their articulations vary in many 
respects, they all articulate; and the nations that whistled like birds, 
or hissed like serpents, never existed but in the inventions of the same 
sort of travellers, as those who told of Cynocephali and Cyclops, anc 
of men who sheltered their whole body while they slept, by the shad 
of one enormous foot. Cicero or Demosthenes, Plato or Newton, 
Dante or Shakspeare, might express sublimer, bolder, clearer, lovelie: 
thoughts than men of a common stamp, but they could only expres: 
them according to the laws by which every human mind must neces 
sarily act in conceiving and uttering thought. Here then we arrive a 
Universal Grammar, at the pure science, which places this part ὁ 
knowledge on an immoveable basis, renders it demonstrable an 
certain, and connects it with that TRUTH, which is one and uniforn 
through all ages, and which rashness and ignorance perpetually assail 
but can never subdue, 

53. It is necessary to keep in view the distinction betwee 


Grmmarand (néyersal Grammar, such as it is here described, and the Particula 


artioular 


jammer die Grammars of different nations, ancient and modern. The wor 
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Grammar, taken in its most comprehensive sense, may be briefly de 
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fined, the science of the relations of language considered as significant ; 
or more accurately, the science of the relations, which the constituent parts 
of speech bear to each other in significant combination. Now, of those 
relations in any particular language, for instance the English, some 
are peculiar to that language, some are common to it with certain 
other languages, but not with all, and some are common to all lan- 
‘guages. Every particular Grammar then has to do with all these 
three classes of relations; but Universal Grammar with the last only. 
It has been disputed whether Grammar be a science or an art, 
Universal Grammar is a science, Particular Grammar is an art; 
though like all other arts its foundations must be laid in science ; and 
_ the science on which it rests is Universal Grammar. 
_ 54. I am far from asserting that Universal Grammar has been Writers on 
hitherto so successfully cultivated, as to leave to future investigators ον 
‘no hope of improving this science, Its principles have certainly been 
where laid down with that happy and lucid order, which has ren- 
᾿ Euclid’s Elements, for above two thousand years, ἃ text-book 
in geometry. Much, however, has been done. The ancient Greek 
and Latin writers have traced all the principal paths of the labyrinth, 
_and elegant edifices of science have been raised in modern times by 
such writers as SANcTIus, Vossius, the writers of Port ΟΥΑΙ, and 
the learned and amiable Harris. These grammarians, as well as 
those who in the middle ages cultivated the Arabic and its kindred 
dialects, and those whose disquisitions on Indian Philology have been 
laid open to us by recent discoveries, all agree in founding the science 
of Grammar on that of the mental operations. 
4 55. Recent authors have rashly called in question the utility of these Fallacies of 
learned labours. It is not to be denied, that the many new sources writers, 
of information opened to us in modern times, the numerous dialects, 
barbarous and polished, which we have the means of studying, the 
gag of the same language through many successive ages, which 
e are enabled historically to trace, and, in short, the extended sphere 
of our experimental investigations in language, may have served to 
correct some errors and oversights even in our scientific views of Uni- 
versal Grammar. But if the ancients failed (as they generally did fail) 
in what regards the history of language, some modern writers have 
much more lamentably failed in what regards its science. Instead of 
founding language on the mind, they most preposterously found the 
/ mind on language. ‘The business of the mind (says one) as far 
_ as it concerns language, is very simple: it extends no further than to 
Teceive impressions, that is, to have sensations, or feelings. What 
are called its operations, are merely the operations of language.” * 
Another says: ‘‘ We cannot distinguish our sensations, but by at- 
taching to them signs which represent and characterise them. This 
is what made Condillac say, that we cannot think at all without the 
help of Janguage. I repeat it, without signs there exists neither 


* Diversions of Purley, vol, i. p. 70. 
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thought, nor perhaps even, to speak properly, any true sensation, 
In order to distinguish a sensation, we must compare it with a different 
sensation: now their relation cannot be expressed in our mind, unless 
by an artificial sign, since it is not a direct sensation.” * 

56. It is somewhat difficult to deal seriously with phrases so inco- 
herent. But let us ask, what can be meant by ‘the operations of 
language?” Every operation must have an operator; and it is the 
operator that causes the operation, and not the contrary. It is not 
the amputation that causes the surgeon, but the surgeon that performs 
the amputation. It is not the furrow that directs the ploughman ; 
but the ploughman who guiding his plough gives shape to the furrow. 
True it is, that every person who uses a word is not its inventor; 
but somebody must have invented it. True also it is, that an indi- 
vidual may have many thoughts which never would have entered his 
mind, had they not been first excited in it by words: he might never 
have thought of such a place as Timbuctoo, or such an animal as the 
Ornithorhynchus, had he not read or heard of them; but the name 
of the place or of the animal did not start into existence of itself. It 
was imposed by some person, and for some reason existing in that 
person’s mind, 

57. Again, it sounds absurd to say that we cannot distinguish 
our sensations otherwise than by attaching signs to them, <A burnt 
child dreads the fire because he has felt the sensation of burning, and 
not because somebody may have spoken of it in his hearing by the 
word burnt, or brulé, or brugiato, Still more absurd is it to say that 
without a sign there exists neither sensation nor thought. And as to 
the concluding assertion, that the relation between two sensations 
cannot be expressed in the mindexcept by an artificial sign, it seems 
to be altogether unintelligible. 

58. The chief ground of these inconsistencies is an incapacity or 
unwillingness on the part of their authors to view the human mind as 
anything more than an inert mass, receiving impressions from external 
objects, and returning them back, with some modification, perhaps, 
from the structure of the mental machine, but purely mechanical ; 
such, for instance, as the light of a candle might undergo, if thrown 
on a reflector of many facets, But 

Cfm ventum ad verum est, sensus, moresque repugnant, 
The practical testimony of all humdn conduct is against this theory, 
The fact that every human being has within him an active energy, 


* “ On ne distingue les sensations qu’en leur attachant des signes, qui les repré- 
sentent et les caracterisent, VoilA ce qui fait dire ἃ ConpILLac, qu'on ne 


pense 
point sans le secours des langues. Jo le repete, sans signes il n’existe ni pensee. ni 


peutétre méme, ἃ proprement parler, de veritable sensation, Pour distinguer une 
sensation il faut la comparer avee une sensation differente: or, leur rapport ne peut 
étre exprimé dans notre esprit que par un signe artificiel, puisque ce n'est B une 
μια αν ἀρὰ direct,""—CAvANI8, Rapports du Physique et da Morale de l’Homme, 
vol, i, p. 72. 
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| aself-moving power, in short a mind governed by its own laws, and 
| burthened with its own responsibilities, is a simple truth, obvious 
| alike to every unprejudiced individual, high and low, learned and 
unlearned, 
ἴ The dull swain 

} Ὶ Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 
_ and it was the chosen theme of Socrates— 


ἧ" Whom, well-inspired, the Oracle pronounc’d 
ἢ : Wisest of men, 


59. It is this active energy, this mind or spirit of man, which gives Forms of 
to speech its forms ; that is to say, the characteristics of noun, of verb, Sted by the 
and of those other constituent parts of speech which I have noticed as — 
essential to a combined signification of any thought or feeling. The 
‘matter of speech consists in the articulate sounds which serve to 
express the different forms. These sounds have certain properties 
‘common to the bodily organization of man in general, and others 
which have been differently employed by different nations and com- 
‘munities. The consideration of the former is necessary as a subordi- 

nate part of Universal Grammar; the latter belongs to particular 
grammars, aud consequently to the History of Language. 
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60. THE forms of speech to which I have above adverted, thougn we 
employ them, with more or less accuracy, from the very dawn of our 
reason, are far from being obvious to the great mass of mankind. It 
is a remarkable circumstance in the constitution of our nature, that 
the most complex things are most familiar to us, that the most general 
laws, by the very reason that they are most general, and most con- 
stantly in action, become habitual to us without our reflecting upon, 
and consequently without our understanding them. We conform to 
the complex and intricate laws of sight, we judge of distances and 
magnitudes by the angles which objects subtend, and yet during a 
great part of our lives we have not the most distant suspicion that any 
such things as angles exist, or that they are subtended on the retina ; 
nay, ninety-nine men out of a hundred, and probably a much greater 
proportion of mankind, exercise the power ot vision throughout their 
whole lives, without so much as wasting a thought on its laws. So 
it is in regard to speech. All men, even the lowest, can speak their 
mother-tongue; yet how many of this multitude can neither write 
nor read; how many of those who read know nothing even of the 
grammar of their own language; and how many who have been 
instructed so far, have never studied Universal Grammar! ‘The fact 
is, that men at first regard the practice of speech, as the exercise of 
some natural faculty, which proceeds spontaneously from the wish 
of communicating their thoughts and feelings, By and by they 
observe, that this faculty operates partly from sudden impulses, and 
gives birth to expressions not easily to be analysed into any com- 
ponent parts, as in the ejaculations of Philoctetes, which fill up many 
lines of the Greek tragedy, representing his sufferings ; and that, on 
the other hand, it is in far greater part the result of thought, and 
distinguishable into portions separately intelligible. In analysing 
these, we at once perceive that every discourse, however long, consists 
of sentences; and therefore, before I proceed to analyse speech any 
further, it may be useful to notice the different kinds of sentences, 


Theventenes. 61, Our word sentence is from the Latin sententia, and that from 


sentio to feel, to think, to judge; whence in legal language a sentence 
signified primarily the judgment formed in the judge’s mind, and then 
the same judgment pronounced by him, Grammatically, it answers 
to the Greek term λόγος, as defined by Aristotle, φωνὴ συνθετὴ 
σημαντικὴ, ἧς ἵνια μέρη καθ᾽ αὑτὰ σημαίνει re—* a complex significant 
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: sound, of which certain parts are significant by themselves ; ”* which 

definition, so far as it goes, is correct ; but for the fuller understand- 
‘ing of the subject, I would suggest the following: ‘* A sentence is a 
number of words put together, and obtaining from their combination, 
a particular power of enunciating some truth, real or supposed, abso- 
Jute or conditional, or else of expressing some distinct passion, together 
| with its object.” From this definition, it would follow, that the 
‘main distinction in classifying sentences should be into the enunciative, 
and the passionate ; or, as Harris calls them, sentences of assertion, 
and sentences of volition. Other writers have classed them somewhat 
‘differently, but yet with reference to similar principles, Thus Am- 
monius states that there are four kinds of sentences besides the 
enunciative, namely, the interrogative, the optative, the deprecatory, 
and the imperative; but that in the enunciative alone is contained 
truth or falsehood. 


expressing fact or opinion, by the connection of the words of which 
‘it is composed ; for Aristotle observes (what indeed is self-evident), 
that “ οἱ those words which are spoken without connection, there is 
no one either true or false; as for instance, ‘man’—‘ white -.- 
‘ runneth’—*‘ conquereth.’” But let us put together only these two 
words— 

Jesus wept, 
and we have recorded an historical fact most affecting in itself, and 
furnishing abundant food for deep and interesting meditation, 
When we read in Shakspeare— 


The quality of mercy is not strained, 


we immediately perceive the enunciation of a beautiful truth, which 
_ is again presented under an expressive form to the imagination by the 
following lines— 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath, 


So when Milton says— 


ΕΣ νου - -- πὰς 


in the soul 
Are many lesser faculties, which serve 
Reason, as chief, 


a truth respecting our intellectual (as the former did our moral) 
nature is distinctly asserted. 

63. This kind of sentence may enumerate many particulars, all 
bearing on one point of time, or referring to one general idea: such is 
the following picturesque delineation of what presented itself to young 
Orlando, when in pacing through the forest, chewing the cud of sweet 
_ and bitter fancy, he threw his eye aside— 


* Poetic., 8. 84, 


62. The enunciative sentence, like all others, obtains its power of {ye 
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~ Under an oak. whose boughs were moss’d with age, 
And high top bald, of dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, o’ergrown with hair, 
Lay sleeping on his back; about his neck 
A green and gilded snake "had wreath’d itself, 
Who, with her head, nimble in ‘threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself, 
And with indented glides, did slip away 
Into a bush; under which bush’s shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching, head on ground with cat-like watch, 
When that the sleeping man should stir, 


Such also is the following argumentative sentence in Bishop 
Taylor's Sermon on the Duties of the Tongue, urging the Christian 
office of administering consolation to the afflicted :— 

God hath given us speech, and the endearments of society, and pleasantness of 
conversation, and powers of seasonable discourse, arguments to allay the sorrow by 
abating our apprehensions, and taking out the sting; or telling the periods of 
comfort; or exciting hope; or urging a precept, and reconciling our affections, 
and reciting promises; or telling stories of the Divine mercy; or changing it into 
duty ; or making the burden less by comparing it with greater, or by proving it to 
be less than we deserve, and that it is so intended and may become the instrument 
of virtue. 


64. Under the head of enunciative sentences I include the interro- 
gative ; for the same fact which is simply asserted may be stated as 
beyond the sphere of the speaker’s knowledge, or as being doubted by 
him, and desirable to be known, ‘This is commonly effected in 
language by a slight transposition of the words, sometimes by a mere 
change of accentuation. As in Sterne’ s celebrated sermon, ** We trust 
that we have a good conscience.” —‘* Trust that we have a good con- 
science?” Again, by transposing the lines above quoted, we make 
them interrogations— 

Is not the quality of mercy strained ? 
Droppeth it as the gentle rain from heaven? 


But it is to be observed, that as some degree of emotion is implied 
in the very nature of an interrogation, so it is often used by the poets, 
orators, and others, to give life and animation to their style, although 
no doubt exists in their mind or that of their hearers, and the matter 
which is questioned in point of form, is meant to be asserted in point 
of fact. ‘Thus when the poet says— 


who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign’d ? 


he means positively to assert that no one ever quitted life with in- 
difference. The humorous speech of Falstaff, when personating the 
king, illustrates our observation— 
Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a micher, and eat blackberries? A 
uestion not to be asked, Shall the son of England prove a thief and take purses ? 
question to be asked,” 
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_ 65. Again, the enunciative sentence may be conditional or con- The condi- 


tingent; that is, it may be placed in dependence on, or in counter- tence. 
against, some other truth; as in Macbeth— 

᾿ If it were done, when ’tis done, then t’were well 

" It were done quickly —— 

| Or in Hamlet— 

ie Duller should’st thou be than the fat weed 
᾿ That rots itself at ease by Lethe’s stream, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this— 


| Or again in Macbeth, where the contingency takes place in spite of 
| obstacles which might be supposed capable of preventing it— 
Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And thou oppos’d being of no woman born, 
Yet will I try the last. 
' 66. In all these and similar instances, the enunciation of a truth The passion- 
s the immediate object in view: but another class of sentences owe betes 
their form and construction solely to some passion, of which they 
| indicate the object. And it is to be observed, that the indication of 
/an object of passion is essential to the constituting such sentences as 
‘these. Thus, when the Nurse, in Romeo and Juliet, on finding her 
‘young lady dead, cries and laments vociferously, and the parents 
enter, asking, ‘‘ What noise is here? What is the matter?” her 
answers, ‘‘ O lamentable day!” ‘‘O heavy day,” are not sentences ; 
for, though they plainly show the grief with which she is agitated, 
they do not at all express the cause or object of that grief. But 
when Hamlet cries— 
VO O! that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw and resolve itself into a dew! 
6. perceive a distinct expression of the wish to be delivered of life, 
“as burthensome to him. The sentence is as complete and grammatical, 
and much more poetic, than if the place of the interjection O! had 
been supplied by a verb ; for instead of an impassioned and beautiful 
line, it would have been perfectly absurd, if the poet had said— 
͵) I wish that this too solid flesh would melt ! 


67. We may observe, that these passionate sentences combine 
quite as readily as the enunciative with dependent sentences, as, 
| *O! that I had wings like a dove! Then would I flee away and 
be at rest ;” which implies (but more forcibly) the same fact as the 
| sentence, ‘If I had wings like a dove, I would flee away,” &c. 

68. Sentences of the passionate kind either express a passive 
| feeling, as admiration and its contrary, or an active volition, as desire 
| and its contrary. Of the former kind, is that passage of the apostle, 
QO! the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God!” and the line of Milton, comparing the receptacle of the 
‘fallen spirits with their former happy seat— 

id O! how unlike the place from whence they fell ! 
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ἀλνγὲ οὐ χουν ἡ Those sentences which express desire and aversion are common! 


expressed by the mood called imperative; but they as often impl 
humble supplication or mild intreaty, as authoritative command 
and in such cases are called by some precative, Thus the poet describe 
Adam gently calling on Eve to awake— 
He, with voice 

Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 

Her hand soft touchi whisper’d thus: Awake, 

My fairest, my espous’d, my latest found, 

a last, best gift, my ever new delight, 


And again, when our first parents offer up in lowly adoration thei 
morning orisons, they say— 
Hail, universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good ! 
But these emotions are Widely different from others, expressed ir 
the same form of sentence: as when King Henry says to Hotspur— 


Send us your prisoners by the speediest means, 
Or you shall hear from us in such a sort 
As may displease you. 

Or when Juliet exclaims— 


Gallop apace, ye fi’ry-footed steeds, 
To Phebus’ mansion ! 


Or when Macbeth cries to the ghost of Banquo— 
Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth hide thee! 


69. Passionate sentences are generally short; but their repetition 
in continuous succession is often a beauty of the highest kind, es- 
pecially in poetry. The mighty Master of Poetry, inimitable in this, 
as in all the vast variety of styles which he adopts, has given an 
instance of the passionate iteration of feeling, in one of his earliest 
productions, the “* Rape of Lucrece,” After a beautiful enunciation 
of the powerful effects of time—(‘* Time’s glory is to calm contending 
kings,” &c, &c,)—Lucretia calls on Time to heap evils on the head 
of her ravisher— 


Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances ! 
Afflict him in his bed with bedrid groans ἢ 
Let there bechance him, pitiful mischanoces, 
To make him moan, but pity not his moans ! 
Stone him with harden’d hearts, harder than stones! 
And let mild women to him lose their mildness, 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness ἢ 


Let him have time, to tear his curled hair ! 

Let him have time, against himself to rave! 

Let him have time, of Time’s help to despair ἢ 

Let him have time, a beggar’s orts to Crave ; 
And time to see one that by alms doth live, 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give! 
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Let him have time, to see his friends his foes, 
And merry fools te mock at him resort ! 
Let him have time, to mark how slow time goes 
In time of sorrow; and how swift and short, 
His time of folly, and his time of sport ! 
And ever let his unrecalling crime 
Have time to wail th’ abusing of his time ! 
| ion, which would dictate this terrific variety of imagery 
in its maledictions, might well arm the injured woman (Roman as she 
as) to the act of self-sacrifice so celebrated in history. 
Ὶ 70. The examples hitherto given are of perfect sentences; but Imperfect 
|| instances often occur in which a sentence is‘manifestly left im orfect, 
and that with great beauty, as in the well-known line of Virgil— 
Quos ego—sed motos prastat componere fluctus. 

And so Satan first addresses Beelzebub, in the opening of the 
Tf thou be'st he—but oh! how chang’d, how fallen ! 

In both these cases, the words, though not in themselves fully and 
clearly expressive of the thought which we may suppose to be in the 
| speaker’s mind, are yet not wholly unconnected, and, therefore, show 
ia 4 once that they are parts of sentences which, indeed, it would be 
y for the Ἄννα to fill up in his own imagination, 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF WORDS, AS PARTS OF SPEECH. 


Worts. 71. THE next step in the grammatical analysis of Speech is to resolv 
Sentences into their significant parts, namely Words; for most per 
sons will readily grant that a sentence consists of words; and tha 
every word has some separate force or meaning, as so used. Th 
origin of our term ‘‘ Word” is lost in the obscurity of ages. It come: 
to us from a Teutonic source, and appears in many dialects, a: 
in Meeso-Gothic, Waurd; Anglo-Saxon, Word; Dutch, Woord 
Frankish and Alamannic, Wort; Danish, Swedish, and Icelandic. 
Ord, whence it would seem not improbably to be allied to Oro, 
which in old Latin was to speak. Be this as it may, in its gram 
matical import, as it will here be used, Word answers to the Latir 
Dictio, which that admirable grammarian Priscian defines ‘ the 
least part of a constructed (that is, orderly-composed) sentence; 
understanding a part to be such in relation to the meaning of the whol 
sentence.” 


Composition 72. Words themselves may, indeed, generally be subdivided as tc 

sound into syllables, and these syllables into letters. But where a 

word is capable of such subdivision, the syllables or letters, though 

they may signify something separately in other sentences, are not 

separately significant with relation to the sentence in which the word is 

used. ‘Thus, to take Priscian’s instance, in Virgil’s sentence,—, 
Fama——vires acquirit eundo ; 


the two syllables wi and res form parts of the word vires; but the 
are only parts of its sound; they have no separate signification wi 
relation to the sentence here quoted. Yet, in other sentences, each of 
these syllables may form a word, if it be significant, in relation to the 
sentence in which it is used; as— 

volat vi fervidus axis, 


And elsewhere— 


Res dura οὐ regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri, 


So the English term handsome is to be taken as one word in a sen- 
tence, in relation to which it has one signification, e.g., comely, beau- 
tiful, or liberal; but in another sentence, where hand signifies a 
rtion of the human body, and some an indefinite quantity or num- 
r, it forms two words, The same may sometimes be said even of 
a single letter; for instance, the letter ἡ, in most words, has no sepa- 
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| rate signification; but when it stands alone, as a significant part of a 
| ᾿ sentence, it is then a word, as in the Latin— 

if 1] decus, i, nostrum, melioribus utere fatis ! 

“And so in the English— 
—— always J am Ceasar. 

73. ‘If, therefore, all speech,” says Harris, ‘‘ whether in prose or Words, the 


_yerse, every whole, every section, every paragraph, every sentence, aoe 
| imply a certain meaning, divisible into other meanings, but words 


‘ ep a meaning which is not so divisible, it follows that words will 
smallest parts of speech ; inasmuch as nothing less has any 
| neaning at all.” This argument would have been more accurately 
| stated had the accomplished author inserted, after ‘‘ ἃ meaning not so 
divisible,” the clause above employed, viz., ‘‘ with relation to the 
||| sentences in which they are used.” The want of some such explana- 
ory clause has led to much misapprehension of Mr. Harris’s whole 
doctrine. It has been assumed that he meant by signification some- 
thing positive ; that a certain sound must be under all circumstances 
|| significant, or under all circumstances destitute of signification ; 
| whereas the science of Grammar is relative; the signification of a 
|e " entence, be it a simple or a complex, a long or a short one, depends 
|) on the mutual relation of all its parts; and the signification of one 
| word in a sentence depends on its relation to another in the same 
| sentence. In this sense, we must understand the proposition that 
ih δ rords are the least parts of speech capable of grammatical classifi- 
cation; how they are to be classed remains to be considered, for 
1 some principles of classification are better than others. It is not suf- 
“ficient that we comprehend all our notions on a given subject under 
Certain heads; but we must be prepared to show why we choose 
_ those heads rather than others. 
| 74. Take, for instance, Shakspeare’s well-known lines— 
ῃ The man that hath no music in himself, 
ἡ Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons—— 


Here we know that various grammatical writers call the word the Paste ot 
| an article; man, music, concord, and sounds, substantives, or nouns 

|| substantive ; no, sweet, and fit, adjectives, or nouns adjective; that, 

| and himsel if, pronouns ; hath and is, verbs ; moved, a participle ; not, 

| ‘an adverb; and, a conjunction; in, with, and for, prepositions. 

| e275. The first question that occurs to us is, whether these classes 


a 


themselves are all recognised in all languages, and by all grammarians? 
| And a very little experience will show that they are not. The same 
| | thing has happened in Grammar, which has happened in all other 
ii ces. Some authors have divided speech into two parts, some 
into three, four, and so on to ten or twelve. Others again have made 
| a division depend on the supposed utility of words; others on 
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their variation; others on the external objects to which they refe 
and others on the mental operations which they express. On th 
point, it is worth while to hear what QUINTILIAN says, in the fourt 
chapter of his first book—‘‘On the number of the parts of speecl 
there is but little agreement. For the ancients, amongst whom we 
ARISTOTLE and THEODECTES, laid it down, that there were only vert 
and nouns, and combinatives (convinctiones) ; intimating that there ws 
in verbs the force of speech, in nouns the matter (because what w 
speak is one thing, and what we speak about is another), and the 
the union of these was effected by the combinatives, which I knoy 
most persons call conjunctions ; but I think the former word answer 
better to the original Greek σύνδεσμος. By degrees the philosopher: 
and particularly the Stoics, augmented the number; and first, the 
added to the combinative the article, then the preposition. To th 
noun they added the appellative, then the pronoun, and then the paré 
ciple, being of a mixed nature with the verb; and finally to the ver 
itself, they subjoined the adverb, Our (Latin) language does ne 
require articles, and therefore they are scattered among the other part 
of speech ; Lut we have added to the others the interjection. Som 
writers of good repute, however, follow the doctrine of the eight part 
of speech, as ARISTARCHUS, and in our own day PALAMON, who hav 
ranked the vocable, or appellative under the noun, as one of its species 
whilst those who divide it from the noun, make nine parts. <Agai 
there are others who divide the vocable from the appellative, callin 
by the former name all bodies distinguishable by sight and touch, a 
a bed, or a house, and by the latter what is not distinguishable by on 
or both these means, as the wind, heaven, virtue, God. These last 
mentioned authors, too, add what they call asseverations, as (th 
Latin) Heu! and attractations, as (the Latin) fasceatim ; but thes 
distinctions I cannot approve. As to the question whether or not th 
vocable or appellative should be called προσηγορία, and ranked unde 
the noun, as it is a matter of little moment, I leave it to the fre 
judgment of my readers.” 

70, Although Quintilian, who only touches on Grammar incident 
ally, speaks of Aristotle as maintaining that there were three parts ὁ 
speech, yet VARRO says truly that Aristotle asserted there were tw 
= of speech, the verb and the noun, In fact, Aristotle, in hi 

k περὶ ἑρμηνείας, treats of these two alone; considering that o 
them is made a perfect sentence, as ‘* Socrates philosophises:” an 
therefore PrisctaN says ‘the parts of speech are, according to th 
logicians, two, viz., the noun and the verb, because these alone, con 
joined by their own force, make up a full speech, or sentence; bu 
they called the other parts syncategorematics, or consignificants. 
Priscian, himself, however, maintained that there were eight parts o 
speech; and he seems to have been implicitly followed for many 
centuries; but, though it is of little consequence whether we give th 
name of parts to particular divisions or subdivisions, it is of great im 
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| portaice to determine on what principle speech should be divided and 
| jpeg 

77. Recurring, therefore, to the sentence above quoted from Shak- 

I Rapes, let us inquire how the words can be grammatically distin- 
| guished: and many various modes will readily present themselves :— 
_ 78. It may be observed that some of the words admit of varia- Variable and 
‘tion, and others do not. Thus man may be varied into man’s and words 
|| men: hath into have, hast, had, and having: sweet into sweeter, and 
sweetest, &c., and, on the contrary, the words‘the, in, and, not, &c., 


cannot be altered. But this is manifestly not an essential distinction, 
‘since it does not take place in the same manner in all languages ; but, 
‘on the contrary, every language is distinguished, more or less, from 
every other, by peculiar modes of varying its words. Thus the 
G ase Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit, and Arabic languages, and it is said, 
e of Patagonia, Lapland, and Greenland, have a variation in some 
Fall of their nouns to mark the dual number, which is unknown to 
own and many other tongues. So the Greeks and Romans 
ied their adjectives by the triple change of gender, number, and 
case ; whereas the English never vary them in any of those ways, 
[f then the distinction of variable and invariable will not answer our 
purpose, let us look for one that is more essential. 
79. Having considered in the former instance the sound of the Affective and 
word, I shall now take a distinction which arises from its significa- parts of 
tion. Thus M. Breauzke divides the parts of speech into two classes, "°° 
ef which he says “the first includes the natural signs of sentiment, the 
other the arbitrary signs of ideas: the former constitute the language 
gam heart, and may Fhe called affective ; the latter belong to the lan- 
e of the understanding, and are discursive.” It is manifest that 
ΝΕ peieiple of this distinction is universal; for though M. Beauzée 
does not use the word “ Ideas” in the senseless manner introduced 
y Descartes and followed by Locke, ‘‘ pro omni re cogitata,” but for 
ts of the understanding or reason alone, as distinguished from senti- 
᾿ nent or feeling, yet the two classes taken together are applicable to 
nguage in general; for all men must-be influenced by sentiment and 
Wuderstandine, and all languages must possess some means.of distin- 
“dss these different faculties. But the question is, whether this 
istinction is sufficient to account for the different classes of words: 
| fiend most assuredly it is not ; for though there are some words which 
| express only the objects of sentiment, and others which express only 
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the objects of knowledge, yet there are many which express both to- 

ther, and many which directly express neither. Nor is it always 

ient to use a word of one class in order to convey either an emo- 

tion or a truth. These circumstances more frequently depend upon 

|| the combination, than upon the distinction of words. 

᾿ς 80. Let us now come to a third distinction, that of the Port Royau Object: and 
i marians, who say ‘the greatest distinction of what passes in” 

eee is to consider in it the objects of our thoughts, and the 
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form or manner of our thoughts, of which latter the principal is ree 
soning or judging; but to this must be added the other movements ¢ 
the soul, as desire, command, interrogation, &c.” This, again, is 
distinction universally applicable to language in point of signification 
and when we come to apply it to existing languages, it will be foun 
sufficiently accurate. ; 

81. But it has been observed, that this may be done with mor 
or less facility and despatch; and that some words are absolutel 
necessary for the communication of thought, whilst others may b 
considered as abbreviations, in order to make the communication mor 
rapid and easy; as a sledge may have been first constructed t 
draw along heavy goods, and may have been afterwards placed o 
wheels to add celerity to the motion. Such is the theory of M 
Horne Tooke, and so:far as we are here considering it, that theor 
is perfectly just. 

82. The words which are necessary for communicating the though 
in any given sentence with the utmost simplicity, may well be calle 
principals, and those which only help to make out the though 
more fully and distinctly may be called accessories. These are th 
terms employed by Mr. Harris, and consequently his theory s 
far coincides with that of Mr. Tooke. Mr. Harris, however, adds 
that the principals are significant by themselves, and the accessorie 
significant by relation: whereas, Mr. Tooke says that the necessary 
words are signs of things, and the abbreviations are signs of necessar 
words. I shall hereafter have occasion to enter more at large int 
this part of his doctrine. It is sufficient at present to observe, tha 
the doctrine does not interfere with the fundamental principle o 
classification in all Grammars which deserve the name; that is t 
say, of all which have proceeded on the signification of words, an 
not merely on their sound. 

83. Now, this principle, in whatever terms it is clothed, is, tha 
the noun and the verb are the primary parts of speech; and that with 
out them, neither can a truth be enunciated, nor a passion expressed 
in combination with its object. This principle is the most ancient 
It boasts the support of the greatest of philosophers, of him, whon 
for many ages, even Christianity recognised by the title of ‘th 
divine,” as approaching the nearest of all heathens to the divine ligh 
of the Gospel. Paro, in his Dialogue called The Sophist, havin, 
most profoundly and unanswerably argued on the nature of truth 
thus speaks of language: ‘* We have in language two kinds of mani 
festation respecting existence, the one called nouns, the other verbs 
We call the manifestation of action a verb; but that sign of speec! 
which is imposed on the agent himself a noun, Therefore, of noun 
alone, uttered in any order, no sentence (or rational speech) can b 
composed, neither can it be composed of verbs without nouns; thu 
‘goes, ‘runs,’ ‘sleeps,’ and such other words as signify action 
even though they should all be repeated in succession, would no 
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| make up a sentence. And again, if any one should say ‘lion,’ 
| * stag,’ ‘ horse,’ or should repeat the names of all the things which 

| do the actions before-mentioned, still no sentence would be made up 
| by all this enumeration ; for, neither in the one way, nor in the other, Noun and 
| do the words spoken manifest any real action, or inaction, or declare Ὁ 
that anything exists, or does not exist, until the verbs are mixed with 

‘the nouns. Then, at length, the very first interweaving of them to- 

_ gether, makes a sentence, however short; thus, if any one should 
| say, ‘man learns,’ you would pronounce at once that it was a sen- 
tence, though as short a one as possible; for then, at last, something 

| is declared which either exists, or has been done, or is doing, or will 
| he done; and the speaker does not merely name things, but limits 
] ‘and marks out their existence, by interweaving verbs with nouns, and 
then, at last, we say ‘he discourses, and does not merely recite 


|| words.’” The only great name that for nearly 2000 years was ever 

“brought into competition with Plato’s, was that of his scholar Anris- Aristotle's 
OTLE; but Aristotle also, as has been seen, agreed with Plato, in gy 

| stating the noun and the verb as the two primary parts of speech, and =~ 

indeed the only parts necessary to be considered in the formation of a 

simple sentence. In other portions of his works, looking at the com- 

i! 9osition of language in a more general point of, view, he enumerated 

] 

| 


Speech, is incontestable. APOLLONIUS, the grammarian, calls them 
| the most animated ; and all grammarians concede to them, at least, 
| the superiority over all the other parts of speech, in whatever manner 

- th ey choose to account for their preference. I am not, however, 

inclined to adopt this, as the first step in a methodical arrangement ; 

|| because I conceive that by approaching to the most general idea of 
| speech, it will be easier to reconcile the apparent differences, and to 

‘correct the real errors of the different grammatical systems. I have 

| already defined speech to be the language of articulate sounds; and 

| language to be any intentional mode of communicating the mind. 

The most general idea of speech, therefore, is, that it is any inten- 

|, tional mode of communicating the mind by articulate sdunds. Now, 

| ping in view this idea, let us see how it will apply to the doctrines 
| of those grammarians whom I have already mentioned, in respect to 
ia mode of distributing speech into its parts. 

| 

| 


\ _ 85. When writers of any eminence advance a particular doctrine, Combination 


| their own thoughts, they may probably rank such doctrines higher 
‘than they deserve. All the different theories that I have here noticed 
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are true, to a certain degree, and, by combining them together, th 
best and clearest view of our subject may perhaps be attained. . 
86. In the method which I am disposed to pursue, the principl 
of M. Brauz&e first merits attention. There are words which ar 
simply affective, namely, interjections ; all other words are discursive 
inasmuch as they may be employed in expressing the operations ¢ 
reason. Again, all words which are employed in reasoning must b 
considered either as principals, or as accessories, and thus the commo 
principle of Harris and Tooke may be combined with that ¢ 
BEAUZEE; but with this caution, that the question whether a parti 
cular word be a principal or an accessory, depends on the relatio 
which that word bears to the sentence in which it is employed. I repea 
this; because it has been often overlooked by grammarians, many ¢ 
whom seem not to have adverted to the circumstance that speech i 
an expression of the mind, when actually engaged in some operatior 
They treat words as if they were corporeal substances, cast ἴῃς 
mould, for use. Now, the very same words, that are principals i 
one sentence, may become accessories in the next. The princips 
words in a sentence are of course necessary for the communication ¢ 
thought; but we cannot communicate what we do not comprehend 
and as we cannot comprehend any thought without first conceiving | 
as an object, so we cannot communicate it to others, unless we eithe 
assert something concerning it, or express some .emotion in connexio 
with it. Here, therefore, the theory of the Port RoyaL gram 
marians properly finds its place; for they include the assertion of 
truth and the expression of an emotion under the words, ** th 
manner of thinking.” With respect to the writers who divide word: 
according as they are susceptible of variation, or the contrary, althoug 
it is true that such a quality exists in the words of most language: 
yet it cannot be taken into consideration in treating of Univers: 
Grammar, being a circumstance merely contingent and accidental, 
87. The result, therefore, of the preceding remarks, is, that speec 
should be considered as intended to communicate either passion ¢ 
reason: when it communicates mere passion, without any precis 
object, it supplies the part of speech called the interjection; when | 
communicates passion, and at the same time indicates an object, 
indirectly reasons, and therefore employs some at least of the parts ¢ 
speech, which are required in reasoning. Now, the parts of speee 
required in reasoning are either such as ave necessary to form a simp! 
sentence, or such as serve for accessories, in order to give complexit 
to sentences ; but a simple sentence cannot be formed without a nou 
and a verb, and is immediately formed by putting a noun and a ver 
together. The noun and the verb then are the necessary es ( 
speech, the former serving to name the conception, the latter t 
supply in reasoning the assertion, or in passion the emotion. Ther 
is, however, one observation very important to be made with respec 
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to the verb, namely, that it involves a noun; that is to say, we 
| cannot assert a truth, or express an emotion, which truth or emotion 
| may not be considered by the mind as a conception, Thus, if we 
say ““ God exists,” we excite in the mind the two distinct conceptions 
| of <*God” and ““ Existence,” as much as if we said, “" God is in 
existence :” and so if we say ‘* Come, Antony,” we excite the con- 
ception of coming, as well as of Antony; but the difference is, that 
| the words ‘‘come” and ‘ exists” are not presented to the hearer as 
| mere objects of thought, but as modes of thinking about other objects, 
| viz. “Antony” and “God.” The principle, on which the noun and 
|| the verb are to be reckoned among the parts of speech, being thus 
|| fixed, will enable us to clear up several difficulties which occur in the 
| subdivision of these classes. 
|! 88. The old grammarians in general divided nouns into nouns sub- Substantive 
|| stantive and nouns adjective; but R. Johnson, Harris, Lowth, and ee 
‘others, consider the substantive alone as a noun; and Harris ranks 
the adjective with the verb, under the common name of attributive. 
| Tooke asserts that the adjective is truly and simply a substantive : 
| whilst a recent writer contends that primitive nouns are not names of 
| things, at least not of substances or material objects, but of their 
‘qualities or attributes. The latter theory is so far plausible, that the 
| names of many substances are derived from their qualities, as the 
| words denoting a Fox, in English, German, and Sanscrit, signify a 
| hairy animal, while those in Persian and Icelandic denote a thievish 
| animal; but this is a mere fact in the history of language, and involves 
| no such necessity in the constitution of the human mind, as to render 
a principle in the science of language. The question is, whether 
‘we cannot as readily form a conception of an attribute or quality, as 
the substance to which it belongs, and vice versa. Now, if we 
to common experience, we shall find that men of the most 


é colour ‘‘ blue,” as they have of a garment, and can as readily 

| ish ** blue” from ‘‘ red,” as they can a “coat” from a 
“cloak.” ΤῸ every ordinary understanding, the ‘‘Sun,” a ‘ Horse,” 

| or a ** Man,” is an object of thought, and therefore may have a name, 

which name is a noun; but ““ bright,” ‘ swift,” ‘‘ wise,” are also 

objects of thought, and therefore have names, which names should in 

| like manner be deemed nouns. 

| 89. A noun is considered substantively, when in asserting anything Noun καρ 

| concerning it, we make it the subject of the assertion, and regard it “*""** 

as that to which some other noun relates, expressing a quality belong- 

| ing to it, or an action done or suffered by it, or a class to which it 

| belongs. ‘Thus, when we say, ““ Socrates was wise,” ‘‘ the Horse is 

i ing,” ** Prudence is a virtue,” the words “" Socrates,” ‘‘ Horse,” 

ἃ ** Prudence,” are nouns substantive. 

90. A noun is considered adjectively, when in asserting anything Noun adjee- 

cerning it, we refer it to some other noun, as that of which it το 
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expresses-a quality. Thus, when we say, ‘‘ Socrates was wise,” we 
contemplate wisdom only so far as it was a quality of Socrates; and 
the noun ‘* wise” is therefore a noun adjective. In this case, the 
assertion is direct; but the same consequence results where the 
assertion is merely implied; for, if we say ‘‘ wise Socrates dwelt at 
Athens,” we impliedly assert that he was wise, though the direct 
assertion is only that he dwelt at Athens; “ὁ wise,” therefore, in this 
instance also, is a noun adjective. As to the above-mentioned sen- 
tences, ‘‘ the Horse is running,” and ‘ Prudence is a virtue,” they 
will hereafter demand consideration, in a different point of view. _ 

91. When we speak of Socrates as wise, we speak of him as pos- 
sessing a quality fixed and permanent; but if, instead of saying 
Socrates is wise, we say ‘‘ Socrates is speaking,” or “* is walking,” or 
“* was speaking” or “* was walking,” or “ will be speaking” or ‘ will 
be walking,” we speak of a quality in action at a given time: and 
this difference of meaning has led grammarians to distinguish words of 
the latter class from nouns, and to call them participles ; because they 
participate of the nature of a noun, and also of the nature of a verb, as 
it will presently be explained. Since the word participle has been so 
long in use among grammarians as designating a separate part of 
speech, I shall not hesitate so to use it; for although in some lan- 
guages (as it is said, in the Ethiopic) there is no peculiar form cor- 
responding to this distinction, there must always exist in the human 
mind a difference between the operations which answer to our word 
adjective, and those which answer to our word participle. It must be 
remembered, however, that both fall under the definition of a noun, as 
the mere name of a conception in the mind, without asserting that it 
does exist or does not; for ‘* Socrates walking” is no more an assertion 
than ‘‘ Socrates wise,” without the interposition of a verb, such as 
* is,” or ‘* has been,” or ** will be.” Of the Latin gerunds and supines, 
which some reckon among participles, I shall speak hereafter. 

92. Hitherto I have spoken of nouns substantive and adjective in 
their primary mode of use; but there is a secondary operation of the 
mind, which makes certain nouns act as mere representatives (so to 
speak) of whole classes of other nouns. These representative, or 
secondary nouns, are called by grammarians pronouns, and form in all 
languages very conspicuous parts of speech. They are divided, like 
the primary nouns which they represent, into substantive and ad- 
jective ; thus, “J,” ‘ thou,” and ‘ he,” are pronouns representing 
substantive nouns, namely, ‘ I,” the speaker, when speaking of him- 
self; “ thou,” the person to whom he directs his discourse; and 
ΚΕ he,” some other person, On the other hand, when we say “ὁ this 
man and that man,” this and that are pronouns, the former represent- 
ing some noun adjective, such as ‘ near,” or ‘* present,” or ** first,” 
the latter representing a different noun adjective, such as “ὁ distant,” 
or “absent,” or “ second.” But these and other distinctions of 
the pronoun } shall presently consider more in detail, The Article, 
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which has frequently been treated as a pronoun, and which, in those The Article. 

languages in which it exists, was originally a pronoun, represents the 

exercise of that faculty of the mind by which we limit an uni- 

versal or general conception to a particular conception. In this 
respect it differs from the pronoun, as well as from the adjective and 
‘substantive nouns, and may therefore properly be considered as a 
separate part of speech; but inasmuch as it neither expresses an 
emotion, nor is necessary to form a simple sentence, I shall notice it 
‘among the accessories. 

_ 98, Besides the noun, the only principal necessary part of speech, The Verb. 
‘is the Verb. Of this I shall hereafter speak at large. For the present, 

it is only material to remark that they who confound it with the 
adjective and the participle, overlook its peculiar function, which is 

‘that of asserting; as the function of the noun, is that of naming. As 

| to the separate classes of verbs, the verb substantive, the transitive, 

the active, the passive, &c., since these have not been treated of by 

any grammarians as separate parts of speech, it will not be necessary 

to notice them in this chapter. 

94, The great dispute, especially in modern times, has been with Accessory 
respect to the accessory parts of speech, the nature of which has been ΣΕ 
illustrated by a variety of similes. They have been said to be like 
_stones in the summit or curve of an arch, or like the springs of a 
_ vehicle, or like the flag of a ship, or like the hair of a man, or like 
_ the nails and cement uniting the wood and stones of an edifice; and 
hence some persons have contended that they are only significant by 
relation; some that they are not parts of speech ; and some that they 
are not even words but particles:—Thus APULEIUS says, ‘‘ they are 
"no more to be considered as parts of speech than the flag is to be 
_ considered a part of the ship, or the hair a part of the man; or, at 
least, in the compacting and fitting together of a sentence, they only 
perform the office of nails, or pitch, or mortar.” PrisctANn, however, 
one of the most acute and intelligent of grammarians, observes, that if 
these words are not to be considered as parts of speech because they 

serve to connect together others which are parts, we must say that the 
muscles and sinews of a man are no parts of a man; and he, there- 
fore, concludes by declaring his opinion, that the noun and verb are 
the principal and chief parts of speech, but that these others are the 
subordinate and appendant parts. 
᾿ς 95. The decision of this and similar questions will be easily made, Simple | 
_ if we only advert to the mental operations which these accessory 
: words express; and in order to explain this, we must first ask, what 
words. in a sentence are accessories? This question again is answered 
by referring to what has been said of sentences. In a simple sentence, 


all the words are principals. Thus ‘‘ Man is fit,” contains two 
nouns, which are the names of two conceptions, viz., ‘‘ man” and 
ἐς fitness,” and the assertion of their coincidence by the verb “ is ;” 
᾿ and moreover, since the conception of fitness is regarded as existing 


Complicated 
sentence. 


Further com- 
plication. 


Change of 
signification 
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not separately but in the other conception, man, the word ‘ fit” is an 
adjective and ‘* man” is a substantive. The same would be the case 
if the place of the noun ‘‘ man” were supplied by the pronoun ‘¢ he,” 
and that of the adjective ‘‘ fit,” by the participle suited. 

96. Such is the case when the sentence is simple; but we are next 
to consider how a simple sentence is rendered complex ; and this is no 
otherwise done than by engrafting on it other sentences ; but in these 
latter the conceptions only are expressed, and the assertive part is 
assumed or understood. Thus, if referring to the passage before 
quoted from Shakspeare, we say ‘‘ Man is fit,” we may be asked, 
of what kind is the aptitude of which you are speaking? The answer 
must be “ it is treasonable.” And again if we are asked, of what 
disposition is the man of whom you make this assertion? We may 
say ‘he is unmusical ;” and suppressing the assertions in the two 
secondary sentences, we may form of the whole one complex sentence, 
thus, ‘* unmusical men possess treasonable aptitudes.” 

97. In this first process of complication we find only words capable 
of being used as principals, viz., nouns, substantive or adjective ; 
pronouns, participles, and verbs; but suppose we again resolve these 
into their constitutent conceptions and assertions; suppose we ask 
what do you mean when you speak of a treasonable fitness, or 
aptitude? We may answer, we mean that the fitness looks te 
treason ; treason is before the fitness (as its mark or object), the fitness 
is for treason. Here it is plain that the word ‘‘ for” involves the 
conception of foreness (or objectiveness), and applies that conception 
to the other conception of treason: but it does so still more rapidly 
and obscurely than in the cases before supposed ; and hence it is that 
in this second process of complication we meet with words which are 
no longer thought significant, and therefore no longer called nouns Οἱ 
verbs, but articles, adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions ; and these 
words are the more numerous and frequent of occurrence, in propor. 
tion as men become more civilised, and more frequently render thei 
sentences complex by subdividing the primary truth into many others. 
Thus, as the word ‘ treasonable” may be supplied by the words 
** for treasons,” so the word “ὁ unmusical” may be supplied first by 
the words ‘ hath no music in himself,” and secondly, by the words 
τὸ ig not moved with concord of sweet sounds ;” both which, and 
many similar modes of speech, consist of various aggregations of sen- 
tences, in which the subordinate assertions are assumed by the mind ir 
the manner already shown. 

98. The words, which, by use, come to be most frequently em. 
ployed in any particular language for these secondary Lape eo often 
lose their primary signification, and perhaps undergo some little change 
of sound; from which circumstances a great dispute has arisen of late 
among grammarians whether they are significant words or not, Thus 
the preposition for, which, as we have shown, conveys the conception 
of foreness, is nothing more than the word fore in foremost, before, 
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fore and aft, and the like words and phrases; but by use, and by the 
‘slight change which it has undergone, it has come to lose the property 
of forming a principal part in a sentence. . These circumstances, how- 
fever, it must be observed, are merely accidental; they may happen 
to the same conception in one language and not in another; and, 
therefore, they cannot form a just scientific criterion between the 
of speech; but on the other hand, those parts may, and must, 
e distinguished by the different operations of mind which they 
express; and as we have seen that the operations, expressed by the 
articles, adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions, are clearly distin- 
| guishable from those expressed by the nouns, pronouns, verbs, and 
| participles, inasmuch as they relate to a subordinate step in the 
alysis of thought; so there can be no impropriety in calling them 
4 ries, with reference to the others, which we call principals. 
| 99. From what I have said, it will not appear strange, that the 
: ry words should be for the most part traceable to their origin 
principals; that is to say, that the parts of speech last mentioned 
should in general be found to have been once used (with little or no 
| difference of sound) as nouns and verbs. It has been supposed that 
“this was a new discovery of Mr. Horne Tooxe’s, and in many parts 
| of his work he seems to have entertained that notion himself; how 
justly, may be seen from the following, among other authorities to the 
| like effect. 


| 


| his posthumous works in 1677. In this, he says, “" Omnes Hebrew 


|'voces, exceptis tanttm Interjectionibus et Conjunctionibus, et una aut 
| altera particula, vim et proprietates Nomunis habent.” (ρ. 17.) 
- 101. The same doctrine is laid down in a treatise by C. KorrseEr, 
printed at Jena, in 1712, entitled ‘* Lexicon Particularam Ebrearum, 
vel potius Nominum et Verborum, vulg6 pro particulis habitorum.” 
‘This writer says, in his preface, that his tutor Danzius taught that 
** most, if not all the separate particles, were in their own nature 
nouns ;” that this was indeed a ‘new and unheard of hypothesis ;” 
but that on investigation the reader would find reason to conclude 
universally (in respect to the Hebrew language at least) that ‘all the 
| Beparate particles are either nouns or verbs.” His words are these: 

** Particule separate si non omnes certé plereque sud natura sunt 
Nomina ”—‘* hane thesin hactenus novam et inauditam ;’ and again, 
*Omnes omnind Ebreeorum particulas separatas aut nomina esse aut verba.” 
Koerber illustrates his position by comparing the Hebrew particles 
with radical words, both in that and the cognate languages, particu- 
larly in the Arabic. Among the instances which he gives, are the 
following, viz. :— 
τος Juata, near, being the same as Latus, side. 

: Defectus, deficiency. 

it Preter, beside or beyond ᾿ Tistaiade ‘biiend rat ‘ 
| t Inter, between . . . . . . Distinctus, divided. 


Etymology 
of accessury 
words. 


| 100. B. de Spinoza composed a Hebrew Grammar, published with Spinoza. 


Koerber. 


Tooke. 
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we jaoranagyitn UPS ate bile ΜΠ... the -baekt, 

Quogue, also. . . » « » « Adde, add. 

Veh Or es al ari te age, chooses 
He even explains the interjection Lo! as being identical with th 
pronoun of the third person; and suggests that the termination of th 
accusative case is a noun, signifying object. 

102. T. S. Bayer, in 1730, published his Museum Sinicum, it 
which he says the same of the Chinese Language—‘t Hadem vow 6 
substantivum et adjectivum et verbum, et qualiscumque pars Orationt 
fieri potest, si id natura rei fert; v.g.: Sten Sacrificium, sacrifico 
Hin letari, letitia, letus, hilariter ; Xo muollities, emollesco, molliter 

A misceo, mixtura, miaté, confusé.” (v. i. p. 17.) 

103. In the posthumous work of J. D. van LENNEP, who died it 
1771, on the Analogies of the Greek Language, is this passage :— 
‘* Ex octo igitur partibus orationis quas vulgd statuunt Grammatici 
Verbum et Nomen principem locum obtinent, cum relique omne 
facile ad harum alterutram referri queant, quare etiam Aristoteles 
aliique e veteribus duas tantum partes orationis statuerunt. Addun 
quidem nonnulli teréiam, utriusque nempe et verbi et nominis, ligamen 
tum, quod nempe particule alizeque ea pertinentia orationem velut 
connectunt, sed qui attentitis eas res consideraverit, facile animadyertet 
omnia fere, saltem quod ad exteriorem formam, referenda case vel ai 
nominum vel ad verborum classem. Ita v. g. particula τὸ οὖν, ‘ igitur, 
vere participium est contractum ex ἔον, quoda participio é ἔων, verb 
tw, unde εἰμὶ, adeoque ad nominum classem proprie pertinet. Eaden 
ratio manifesta est in vocabulis ποὶ, πῆ, ποῦ," &e. 

This treatise was probably written some years previously to th 
author’s death ; for in 1752 he delivered an academic discoyrse com 
paring the analogies of language with those of the mental operations. 

104. Whether or not Mr. Tooke ever saw any of these treatises i 
immaterial. His discovery may, probably, have been a bond fide one 
so far as regarded his own reflections, though not one that was ney 
to the world. But he seems to have connected with it a very mate 
rial error in Grammar, namely, that because a word was once a noun 
it always remained so, and consequently that adverbs, conjunctions 
&e., expressed no new or different operation of the mind, and wer 
not to be considered as separate parts of speech, so far at least as re 
lated to their signification, Had Mr, Tooke been as well acquaintec 
with the writings of Plato, as he was with some old English anc 
Saxon authors, he would hardly have fallen into this error; for h 
would have perceived that speech receives its forms from the mind, 
and would have acknowledged with that great philosopher tha: 
* thought and speech are the same; only the internal and silent dis 


~ course of the mind, with herself, is called by us Διάνοια, thought, οἱ 


cogitation ; but the effusion of the mind, through the lips, in articu 
late sound, is called Λόγος, or rational speech, It is, therefore, the 
mind that shapes the sentence into its principal parts and accessories. 


: into subdivisions, according as they are necessary to its own 

distinguishable operations, 

- 105. Those ancient grammarians who acknowledged only three Ancient 

parts of speech, viz., the noun, verb, and conjunction, ranked some of 

the parts which we here call accessories under the principal parts. 

| Thus Apollonius of Alexandria, and Priscian, rank the adverb under 

| the verb, and with them agrees Harris, who calls the adverb a se- 

| condary attribute ; but Alexander Aphrodisiensis, who is followed by 

| Boethius, observes, that it is sometimes more properly referred to the 

Ἰ class of nouns; and so Tooke asserts some adverbs to be nouns and 

}some verbs. The preposition which was referred by Dionysius and 

| Priscian to the conjunctions, is on a similar principle included by 
Harris with the common conjunction in the class of connectives ; and 

| Tooke distributes both prepositions and conjunctions (in many instances 

| rightly, as far as their etymology is concerned) among the verbs and 

nouns. Lastly, the article appears to have most disturbed the gram- 

‘marians in their arrangements: for Fabius says it was first reckoned 

| among conjunctions; and we have seen that, when Aristotle divided 

‘speech into four parts, he separated the article from the conjunction, 

| making of it a class apart from the three other parts of speech. 

| Vossius inclines to rank it among nouns, like a pronoun; but Harris 

“having divided the accessory parts of speech into definitives and con- 

| nectives, makes the article a branch of the former. Tooke says that 

| our article the is the imperative mood of the Anglo-Saxon verb thean, 

‘totake! Lastly, Scaliger says, the article does not exist in Latin, is 
uperfluous in Greek, and is, in French, the idle instrument of a chat- 

| tering people. 

| 106. Since in this diversity of opinions, I can perceive no common New prineiple 

| view of any principle which connects itself with the idea of language ἢ 

before laid down, I find myself compelled to seek a new division. I 

|| say, therefore, that the accessory parts of speech represent operations of 


the mind, which from their frequent recurrence have become habitual, 
᾿ and from their absolute necessity in modifying other thoughts, must be 
| found more or less in all cultivated languages. It is true, that these 
| operations are not performed by all men with the same distinctness, 
and therefore do not exist among all nations in the same degree of 
| perfection ; and lastly, it is true, that in some languages they are ex- 
| pressed by separate words, and in other languages by different in- 
| flections of the same word. Hence a close connection is found between 
_ the prepositions of one language, and the cases of another ; and between 
| the auxiliary verbs of one language, and the tenses of another. Hence, 
| too, the comparison of adjectives, usually effected in Latin by dif 

ferent terminations, is often effected in English by adverbs prefixed to 
the adjectives. In short, numberless illustrations of this remark will 
easily occur to the recollection of any person at all acquainted with 
different languages, ancient or modern, barbarous or refined. 


Article. 


Preposition. 


Conjanetion. 
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107. ΟΥ̓ the mental operations avove described, one, and that no 
the least essential, consists in determining whether we view any giver 
conception as an universal, a general, or a particular; and if as: 
particular, whether as a certain, or an uncertain one; and if certain 
whether of one known class, or another known class; and so forth 
Thus there is a certain conception of the mind expressed by the wor< 
** man ;” but if we employ that expression for the purpose of commu 
nicating the conception, it is necessary that those who hear us shoul 
know with what degree of particularity it is to be applied ; for it woul 
be one thing to say, that, according to our idea of human nature, mai 
is universally benevolent ; and another to say, that men in general ar 
so; and a third to say that any man, under given circumstances, ma‘ 
be so; anda fourth to say, that this or that man is so. Of these dif 
ferent degrees of limitation some may be marked by separate words 
and of those words, some may express a conception so distinct an 
self-evident, as to be capable of forming a simple sentence, in whicl 
case we should reckon them as pronominal adjectives, among th 
principal parts of speech; as when we say, ‘this man is good,’ 
‘* that man is bad,” the words this and that, are pronominal adjectives 
But since we cannot say ‘the is good,” or ‘‘a is good,” and sine 
these words the and a, serve no other purpose but to define and par 
ticularize some other conception, and do not even perform this functio 
completely, without reference to some further conceptions, we may 
in those languages in which they exist, reckon them as a separate, bu 
accessorial part of speech, under the name of the article. 

108. The word Preposition is badly chosen from its use (and ever 
that use not without exception) in the Latin language; nevertheless 
it has become sufficiently intelligible to signify a class of words whicl 
describe another sort of mental operation. When one object is placec 
in a certain relation to another object, whether it be a relation o 
time, of space, of instrumentality, causation, or the like, the con 
ception of that relation serves as a bond to unite them in the secondary 
parts of a sentence, That expression may form part of a word, a 
** to overleap a fence ;” or it may constitute a separate word, a 
** to leap over a fence;” and in the latter instance the word over i 
called a preposition, which I therefore do not hesitate to rank as + 
separate part of speech. 

109. As the preposition connects conceptions, the Conjunction con 
nects assertions; or, as it is commonly expressed, the preposition join 
nouns, the conjunction verbs, and consequently sentences, By con 
necting, in both instances, I mean showing the relations, whether o 
agreement or disagreement; and these also may be expressed either it 
the form of the verb, or by means of a separate particle: of which 
sentence before quoted affords an illustrution— 

Duller should’st thou be than the fat weed, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this ;— 
where, if rendered into the more common expression, “ if thot 
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ἢ wouldst not stir,” the relation between stirring in the cause, and being 
dull, would be expressed by the word if, to which I therefore give 
|the name of a conjunction. Hence, it appears, that the conjunction 
‘may not improperly be reckoned a distinct part of speech, since it 
} expresses a distinct operation of the mind. 
} 110. More doubt may perhaps exist as to the Adverb, a class in Adverb. 

which grammarians have often confounded words of very various effect 
and import, such as interjections and conjunctions. Neither do I, in 
this instance, any more than in those of the participle and preposition, 
pay much regard to the etymology of the word adverb; but I take it 
as a word in common use, and applicable to a large class of words 
‘which describe operations of the mind very distinguishable from those 
‘which have been already considered. The adverb either expresses a 
conception which serves to modify another conception of quality or 
‘faction ; or else it expresses a conception of time, place, or the like, by 
which the assertion itself is modified: in either case it serves to 
modify by its own force, and not, like the preposition, as an inter- 
“mediate bond between other conceptions. 
_ 111. The following Taste will show how Words, as significant Caves of 
| constituents of a complex sentence, may be distributed into classes, or eis 
_ Parts of Speech. 
__ I. Words used in enunciative sentences: 

I, principal words, ; 
1. The Noun, the name of a mental conception. 
i. primarily, 
1. Expressing a substance, (the Noun substantive). 
2. Expressing a quality. 
1. without action, (the Noun adjective). 
2. with action, (the Participle). 
ii. secondarily, (the Pronoun). 
2. The Verb, asserting existence or action. 
Il. accessorial words, 

1. limiting the extent of an universal or general conception 
to a particular (the Article). 

2. showing the relation, in a complex sentence, of one sub- 
stantive conception to another, or to an assertion, (the 
Preposition). 

3. connecting one assertion with another, according to their 
relations, (the Conjunction). 

4. modifying a conception of quality or an assertion, (the 
Adverb). 

II. Words used either in passionate sentences, or as separate ex- 

pressions of passion, (the Jnterjection). 

_ 112. The mental operations which these various classes of words Mental opera 
_ represent, are obviously distinct; but it by no means follows from 

' thence that the words themselves are so; that a word which has been 

_ employed as a substantive may not also be employed as a conjunction ; 
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Mental opera- or that the very sound by which we have expressed an assertion may 
not be used as a preposition or an interjection. In short, there is n 
reason why one word should not successively travel through all th 
different classes here stated ; for it must be remembered, that word 
do not communicate thought by their separate power and effect only 
but infinitely more so by their connection: and consequently the mod 
of connecting the signs, and not the signs themselves, determines thei 
place in any given class. The first exercise of the reasoning power 
we have seen, is conception; and of all our mental operations, whethe 
relative to the external world, or to the laws of mind itself,. con 
ceptions may be formed; and to all the conceptions which we form 
names may be given; and those names are nouns ; and therefore it i 
not surprising that all other words, except interjections, should be his 
torically traceable to nouns as their origin. Nay, since reason ant 
passion are so complicated in man, we must not wonder that a con 
nection is often to be found even between interjections and nouns 
Thus our substantive Woe, which is the Scottish Wae, agrees with the 
Latin interjection Vae! probably pronounced by the Romans Wae. 
and with many interjections and other parts of speech, in variou: 
Teutonic languages, as will be shown hereafter. Surely, this afford: 
no proof, nor shadow of a proof, that the different uses of the same. 
or different words, do not depend on the different exercise of the 
mental faculties; but, on the contrary, it absolutely demonstrates the 
necessity of some mental operation to distinguish between the different 
meanings, force, and effect of the same sign, as employed on different 
occasions, 


pene (47) 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF NOUNS. 


‘113. Tue classes of words, which form grammatically the Parts 
of Speech, being thus determined, I proceed to explain them in order, 
Yeginning with that which, according to all systems, stands first in 
mportance, the Noun. 

114, “It is by nouns,” says CourT ΡῈ GEBELIN, “ that we desig- The Noun, 
inate all the beings which exist. We render them known instantly by 
hese means, as if they were placed before our eyes. Thus, in the 
st solitary retreat, in the most profound obscurity, we are able to 
jass in review the universality of beings, to represent to ourselves our 
parents, our friends, all that we have most dear, all that has struck 
us, all that may instruct or amuse us; and in pronouncing their names 
we may reason on them with our associates. We thus keep a register 
lof all that is, and of all that we know; even of those things which 
We have not seen, but which have been made known to us by means 
of their relation to other things already known to us. Let us not be 
astonished, then, that man, who speaks of every thing, who studies 
ery thing, who takes note of every thing, should have given names 
ito all things that exist, to his body and its different parts, to his soul, 
0 his faculties, to that prodigious number of beings which cover the 
garth or are hid in its bosom, which fill the waters, and move in the 
ai ; that he gives names to the mountains, the rivers, the rocks, the 
lwoods, the stars, to his dwellings, to his fields, to the fruits on which 
6 feeds, to the instruments of all kinds with which he executes the 
\greatest labours, to all the beings which compose his society, or, that 
he memory of those illustrious persons who deserve well of mankind 
‘by their benefactions, and their talents, is perpetuated by their names 
hfrom age to age. Man doesmore. He gives names to objects not in 
hexistence, to multitudes of beings, as if they formed but a single in- 
)dividual, and often to the qualities of objects, in order that he may be 
jable to speak of them in the same manner as he does of objects really 
-existing.” 
| 115. This great power of the Noun is to be attributed solely Its origin, 
} to that faculty of the mind by which it is formed: and that power I 
thave called Conception. Every act of this power produces one 
| thought, presents to our view one object, more or less distinct. We 
onceive a certain impression to which we give a name, be it ‘ red” 
por ** white,” ‘‘ John” or ‘‘ Peter,” ‘‘man” or ‘‘ woman,” “ animal” 
jor ‘‘ vegetable,” ‘‘ virtue” or vice;” or whatsoever else we can dis- 
| tinguish from the mass of continued consciousness which constitutes 
| our being. 
| 116. We do not name every impression that we receive, or every 
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act that-we perform. in truth, we do not name any one separate 
and distinctly from all others. It would be useless to do so in 

single instance: it would be impossible to doso inall. But we nan 
what often occurs to us. We have often a sensation of colour; ¥ 
call it ‘* white:” we have often a feeling of pleasure; we eall 

‘joyous :” we often see an object which affects us with peculiar se 
timents of regard or aversion ; we call it ‘‘ father” or ‘‘ enemy :” 'v 
often meditate on thoughts, which appear to us amiable or the r 
verse ; we call them ‘‘ benevolence” or ““ hatred.” In this manner 
is that our catalogue of names is formed. 

117. Each of these thoughts or conceptions has its natural ar 
proper limits; but these we do not always very accurately observ 
No man confounds ‘‘ red” with “ὁ white,” but he confounds ‘‘ whitisk 
with ‘‘ reddish.” A boy does not think his hoop square, but he knoy 
not whether it is circular or elliptical. Thus it is, that men do nm 
agree in their opinions of many things, to which they neverthele: 
agree in giving some common names; otherwise it would be impo 
sible for them to communicate to each other anything like the though 
or féelings which they respectively entertain. 

118. The relation between words and thoughts has been express¢ 
in various ways by writers on language. Plato calls the Ver 
δήλωμα, a “ showing forth,” and the Noun, σημεῖον, a“ sign;” Ari 
totle sometimes calls a word σημεῖον, a sign, and sometimes σύμβολο; 
a symbol ; Plotinus says, ὁ ἐν φωνῇ λόγος μίμημα τᾶ ἐν ψυχῇ, “ th 
word (or sentence) in the voice is an imitation of that in the βου]. 
Cicero renders the σύμβολον of Aristotle by the Latin ota, 
“ mark.” More modern writers have described words as the Picture 
the Lchoes, the Colow’s, the Vestments of thoughts, the representativ 
of thoughts, of ideas, of mental operations, &c. The author of 
recent work, entitled “The Discovery of the Science of Languages, 
objects to all expressions which imply that words in any manne 
represent thoughts. He observes, that if words had this power, “ w 
should have as many names for the same object, as we receive variou 
impressions from it;” that “no single person can ever see the sam 
thing twice in the same mamner ;” and that, “no two persons coul 
ever have a common impression of it;” consequently intelligible lar 
guage would, on this supposition, be wholly impossible. The objectio 
would be just, if we were to take such expressions, as those abov 
quoted, in their literal sense; but they are obviously figurative 
because we have no other means of explaining mental operations tha 
by the analogies which we suppose them to bear to sensible acts an 
objects. What the authors in question mean is not that every word 
as uttered by a speaker, is an exact representation of a thought existin 
in his mind at the time; but that words in general serve to indicat 
what is passing in the human mind, And this indeed words de 
partly by their separate signification, but more by their grammatica 
arrangement, 
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_ 119. It is according to the place which a particular word occupies The Noun. 
n such an arrangement, and to the function which it therein exercises, 
that it receives its grammatical designation as a part of speech. A 
word is called a Noun when in a simple sentence it serves merely to 
lame a conception, and not to assert anything concerning it. Indeed, 

he English word noun is nothing but a corrupt pronunciation of the 
French nom, which, like the Italian nome, was again a corruption of 
the Latin nomen, and this latter was of common origin with the Greek 
ὄνομα, Which, both in the Iliad and Odyssey, signifies the name by 
vhich a person is distinguished from others; the radix being found in 

he verb γέμω, to allot, attribute, or distribute. πα as a personal 
name distinguishes the man, to whom it is allotted, from other men, 
$0 a noun distinguishes the thing or thought, to which it is allotted, 
om other things or thoughts. The trite definition of a noun, as 
the name of a thing which may be seen, felt, heard, or understood,” 
equivocal ; for it may or may not include adjectives, and nouns 
mmmonly called abstract, according as the words “ thing” and 
understood” receive a stricter or more lax interpretation. I there- 
fore prefer defining a noun, the name of a conception; and it has 
jeen seen that, by a conception, I mean whatsoever we can contem- 
plate in thought as one existence, either subjectively in the mind, or 
ob jectively in the external world, and either as substance, or as attri- 
bute ; for red is as much the name of a certain colour, as Peter is the 
name of a certain man, or England of a certain country ; and in like 
manner virtue is as much the name of a certain thought, as a ship is 
the name of a certain thing ; all these, therefore, and whatever other 
words serve, in a simple sentence, to name any conception of the 

mind, are nouns. 
120. It is next to be considered, how nouns may be best distri- Classes of 
|buted into classes, with reference to the different kinds of conceptions, “°”” 
which they serve to name, ‘Many grammarians,” says Vossius, 

and among them some of the highest celebrity, first distribute the 
goun into proper and appellative, and then into substantive and adjec- 
ve; but erroneously ; since even the proper noun is a substantive, 
imasmuch as it subsists by itself in speech. But let us seek our 
imethod from the schools. Our great Stagirite first divides ré ὄν (or 
that which is) into that which subsists by itself, and is therefore 
called substance, and that which exists in another as in its subject, 
and is therefore called attribute. Afterwards he proceeds to distin- 
guish substance into primary and secondary, the primary being an 
i dividual, the secondary a genus or species. By parity of reason, 
therefore, we should divide the noun first into that which subsists by 
itself in speech, and is called substantive, and that which needs the 
add ition of a substantive in speech, and is called adjective ; and after- 
wards we should distribute the substantive into that which belongs 
to a single thing, and is called proper, and that which comprehenda 
many, and is commonly called appellative.” 
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121,. The distribution proposed by Vossius seems most consone 
to grammatical principle. I therefore begin with distinguishing st 
stantives from adjectives, and I call them both Nouns ; for they : 
both names of conceptions, and they are nothing more. They do x 
imply any assertion respecting these conceptions ; and herein they : 
clearly distinguished from verbs. It is true that the adjective agre 
with the verb in expressing, not substance, but attribute ; and the 
fore it is, that Harris, and some other grammarians, rank the 
two classes of words together under the title of attributives. 
do not deny that this arrangement is so far correct ; but I say that 
interferes with the method which I conceive it advisable to purst 
as the most direct and scientific. As Vossius justly postpones t 
consideration of the classes of substantives, to the distinction betwe 
substance and attribute; so I postpone the consideration of t 
assertion of an attribute, to the consideration of those conceptio 
both of substance and of attribute, which must necessarily precede : 
assertion. This, I apprehend, is strictly the order of science. Le 
guage is a communication of the mind; the mind, as far as it is ca 
ble of communication, consists of thoughts and feelings, Thougl 
are formed by the reasoning power. The reasoning power is divid 
into three faculties, conception, assertion, and conclusion; but cc 
ception necessarily precedes assertion, because we cannot assert th 
anything exists, until we know what that thing is. 

122. Conceptions are either conceptions of substance, that is 
something considered as subsisting of itself, or conceptions of att 
bute, that is of something considered as a quality or property of 
substance. It may appear unnecessary to dwell on a distinction 
obvious, No man, it may be said, however ignorant, can suppo 
that in the phrase “‘a white horse,” the word ‘ white” does ἢ 
denote a quality belonging to the “ horse ;” or that in the phra 
* glorious victory,” the word “ glorious” does not denote a quali 
belonging to victory. No man, when he says “ the sun is shining 
thinks of the sun as an attribute of shining ; but, on the contrary, . 
considers “shining” to be an energy, or property, or quality, — 
attribute of the sun, This is no doubt true; but unfortunately the 
have been writers in modern times, who have treated the distincti 
in question as a “ technical impertinence,” and as resting on “ fal 
philosophy, and obscure because mistaken metaphysics ;” and it ther 
fore becomes necessary to examine the arguments on which th 
objection is founded, 

123, It has been contended that “ the substantive and adjective a 
frequently convertible without the smallest change of meaning,” and 
proof of this, it is asserted that we may indifferently say “a perver 
nature,” or a ‘ natural perversity ;” now surely, although I would n 
assert, that the person advancing such an illustration was altogeth 
of “a perverse nature,” I might without offence attribute his opinio: 
on this particular point, to a little “ natural perversity.” In the on 
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ὃ, the friends of the person in question would understand me to Substantive? 
alt that his whole mind was tainted with the vices of obstinacy Adjectives 
᾿ 1 self-willedness, that he wilfully shut his eyes against the truth, vertible. 
nd maintained opinions which he knew to be wrong in literature, in 
hilosophy, in politics, and in religion—a description of his character, 
| hich would naturally occasion them to take great offence. In the 
ther case, they would understand me to give him credit for such 
eading and literary acquirements, as might well have corrected what 
{look upon as an error; and they could hardly take it amiss that I 
jittributed that error, rather to a slight defect, from which the best 
latures are not wholly exempt, than to gross ignorance, or total want 
if understanding. So much for the particular expressions quoted as 
roof that substantives and adjectives may be convertible without the 
nallest change of meaning: on the other hand, the well-known 
tance of a “ chesnut horse,” and a “horse chesnut,” affords an 
xample of a change of meaning produced by such convertibility, 
cely less ludicrous, than rendering into English the miles gloriosus 
Plautus by the phrase ‘‘ military glory.” The fact is, that in all 
uch instances, the views taken by the mind are different, according 
5. it regards the one conception, or the other, as principal ; just as the 
who is on the eastern side of the street considers the western to 
: the opposite side ; whilst he who is on the western side thinks the 
me of the eastern, We may speak of a “religious life,” or of 
vital religion.” In the one case, we are considering the conception 
“life,” as that which must necessarily form the basis of our asser- 
ny and which may be differently viewed, according as it is put in 
mnexion with the conceptions of religion, irreligion, business, 
leasure, or the like: in the other case, we take the conception of 

eligion” as the direct object of thought, and then limit it by the 
Bol of life, or vitality. 
124. It is objected, that this limitation may as regularly be eflected Sentence 
by a substantive as by an adjective ; and that “ man’s life,” or “ the complex. 
fe p of man” is exactly equivalent to ‘* human life ;” which I by no 
s deny; but then it must be observed, that the sentence takes a 
iff ferent form, and instead of simple becomes ; complex ; the termination 
| 5) or the word (of) signifies ‘ possession,” or “ belonging to,” and 
#jenders one sentence resolvable into two. For instance, the propo- 

tion ** the life of man is precious,” includes two propositions— 


1. Life belongs to, or is possessed by, man. 


2. Life is precious. 


δ Watts, indeed, in his valuable English Grammar, first published 

1 “1653, treats the genitive “man’s” as an adjective. He says, 

he possessivum fit ἃ quovis substantivo (sive singulari, sive 

urali) addito s ut man’s nature, the nature of man, natura 

ana vel hominis; men’s nature, the nature of men, natura "humana 

| hominnra.” But no other grammarian has adopted this notion, 
E2 
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and the principle on which it rests, would equally go to prove ἐ 
all the oblique cases of substantives, in all languages, should be οἱ 
sidered as adjectives; for Mr. Tooke has justly observed, that th 
cases cannot stand alone; although he has not noticed that this 
owing to the complexity of the sentences in which they are used. 

125. The last-mentioned writer contends, that ‘‘ the adjective 
equally and altogether as much the name of a thing, as the noun st 
stantive.” If he means by thing, a conception of the mind, he is Ὁ 
fectly right ; but if he means by thing, an external substance, such 
“ἃ horse,” or “aman,” or “the globe of the sun,” or “a grain 
the light dust of the balance,” he is as clearly wrong. “ Red” ¢ 
** white,” “ soft” and ““ hard,” ‘* good” and “ bad,” “ virtuous” ¢ 
“wicked,” do not represent any such things as the latter; but tl 
do represent conceptions of the mind, some of which conceptions n 
be considered as belonging exclusively to external bodies, others 
belonging exclusively to mental existence, and others as common 
both. Mr, Tooke says, he has “ confuted the account given of ; 
adjective by Messrs. de Port Royal,” who “ make substance and a 
dent the foundation of the difference between substantive and adj 
tive ;” but if so, he has confuted an account given not only by Mes: 
de Port Royal, but by every grammarian who preceded them fr 
the time of Aristotle; and whatever respect may be due to | 
abilities of Mr. Tooke, I must a little hesitate to think that he al 
was right, and that so many men of extensive reading, deep reflecti 
and sound judgment, were all wrong. But how has he confuted t 
doctrine? Why, truly, by showing that when a conception is 1 
regarded as a substance, it may be regarded as an attribute; and wl 
it is not regarded as an attribute, it may be regarded as a substan 
—‘ There is not any accident whatever,” says he, ** which has no 
grammatical substantive for its sign, when it is not attributed ; no 
there any substance whatever which may not have a grammati 
adjective for its sign, when there is occasion to attribute it ;” which 
pretty much like saying, there is not any captain whatever who m 
not be degraded, and placed in the ranks; nor any private sold 
whatever who may not be raised from the ranks and honoured witl 
captain’s commission; and therefore there is no difference between 
captain and a private soldier. The premises are incontestable; ἢ 
only fault is, that they have nothing to do with the conclusion, | 
this point, I trust, I have rec gag vindicated the principle 1 
down by Aristotle, and adopted by all grammarians from his time 
that of Mr, Tooke, viz., that the noun substantive is the name Οἱ 
conception, considered as possessing a substantial, that is, independ 
existence; the noun adjective is the name of a conception, consider 
as a quality, or attribute of the former, 
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26. Tar accounts given by different writers of the noun substantive Various 

re remarkably different. According to Tooke, it would seem, that — 

vith exception of the verb (if even that be excepted) the noun sub- 

tantive is to be considered as the only part of speech; whilst a 

cent writer (Mr. Kavanagh) says “ there are no such words as sub- 

antives,” and he afterwards maintains that the words called sub- 

#tantives are “ adjectives in the fourth degree of comparison.” Harris, 
owth, S. Johnson, L. Murray and others, consider the substantive as 

he only noun ; Vossius and most earlier writers consider, as I have 

lone, that the term noun comprehends both substantive and adjective. 

in this conflict of opinions, it is no wonder that the various defini- 

tions of substantive, or noun substantive, are not easily reconcilable 

together. Frischlin says it is a noun of one, or at most two genders, 

in contradistinction to a noun adjective, which has three. This defi- 

ition has nothing to do with Universal Grammar; and is not cor- 

even in the Latin language, to which he refers. A. Caucius 

de fines a substantive that which signifies something by itself, “ quod 
iquid per se significat.” But this definition may as well be applied 

) adjectives, verbs, or pronouns, and even to interjections, which by 

1emselves signify emotion, if nothing else. Vossius says, “ That is 

alled a substantive which subsists by itself, in a sentence”—* sub- 

stantivum dicitur quod per se subsistit, in oratione.” Harris speaks 
hus: “ Substantives are all those principal words, which are signi- 

ficant of substances considered as substances.” Lowth says, “ΔΑ sub- 

stantive is the name of a thing, of whatever we conceive in any way 

to subsist, or of which we have any notion.” And Dr, Johnson de- 

fines substantive, “‘ a noun betokening the thing, not a quality.” 

| 127. In each of the four last-mentioned definitions there is an ap- New _ 

iproach to accuracy, but neither of them is entirely satisfactory. leis or 

| proper to observe, with Vossius, that the grammatical character of a 

word is not necessarily attached to its sound, but to the function which 

‘it performs in a sentence. Particular languages indeed may appropriate 

certain forms to certain parts of speech, and therefore in the dictionaries 

Hof such languages we find words marked as substantives, adjectives, 

badverbs, &c.; as, in Latin, Dominus is a substantive, flebilis an ad- 

tive, prudenter an adverb: and these words cannot be used other- 

| wise in that language ; but this is matter of particular Grammar, and 

| not of universal. Again, we must agree with Harris, that substantives 
signify substances considered as substances; but it must be remem- 
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bered that the significance is not always direct. The word signifié 
primarily the conception, and if that conception be of an externs 
object, the word signifies that object secondarily. Lowth introduce 
in his definition the word “ Thing,” which is equivocal; but he ἴοι 
tunately adds, by way of interpretation, “‘ whatever we conceive :” an 
lastly, Johnson, who also employs the doubtful word “ Thing, 
limits it, by adding that substantive does not betoken a quality 
From all these considerations taken together, a noun substantive ma 
not improperly be defined ‘a word employed in a sentence to nam 
a conception, existing separately, and not involved as a quality in an 
other conception.” 

128. This definition will lead to a distribution of substantives a 
cording to their differences essential or accidental. The essentis 
differences exist in all languages, and may be classed under the head 
of kind and of gradation: the accidental differences vary, as to the 
mode of expression, in different languages, and these include differ 
ences of number, gender, and relation. 

129. The kinds of nouns substantive are differently considered b 
different grammarians. According to Harris, there are three sorts (¢ 
kinds) of substantives, representing as many sorts of substances, 
natural, the artificial, and the abstract. To the natural (he says) be 
long such words as ** Animal,” ‘* Man,” Alexander ;” to the artificia 
“« Kdifice,” Palace,” ““ Vatican ;” and to the abstract, ‘ Motion, 
“ Flight,” “ this or that flight.” This distinction, however, rests o 
no sound grammatical principle. A natural substance indeed may b 
either a thing or a person, whilst an artificial substance can only be 
thing; but the conception of each is contemplated by the mind a 
that of an individual substance limited by time and space, and existin 
out of the mind objectively ; and so far as regards Universal Grammai 
both the one and the other sustains the same part in the constructio 
of a sentence; for we cannot speak of many Alexanders, or man 
Vaticans, otherwise than by a rhetorical figure of speech. On th 
other hand, the kinds of substance, which Harris calls natural, ΟΣ 
pressed by such words as “ Animal,” “ Man,” or the artificial, ὃ 
“ Edifice,” “ Palace,” without some definitive word or particle t 
individualize them, are neither individual things nor persons, and ar 
not limited by time or space, nor have they any objective prototype 
in the external world, but they are subjective conceptions of the minc 
agreeing, in this respect, with the conceptions expressed by the word 
“ motion” or “ flight.” 

130, It is unnecessary here to dwell on various logical distinction 
applicable to nouns substantive; such as those of words “ simple an 
complex,” words “ of the first intention, and of the second inter 
tion,” &c. But that difference of substantives, which I mean by th 
difference of kind, is between their expressing conceptions of bodil 
impression, and conceptions of mental action. To this, the ancier 
grammarians CuAtisius and Diomepes alluded, when they defined 
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_ pars orationis significans rem corporalem vel incorporalem :” and on 
| this also rests the popular and ordinary distinction between a Thing 
and a Thought, as well as the more learned distinction between phe- 
| nomena and noumena, This diflerence of kind, indeed, is denied by 
| some persons to exist, They say that we can have no conceptions 
but those of bodily impression; that nouns are only the names of 
Things ; and that there being (as they think) no incorporeal things 
existing, or at least none cognizable by human faculties, there cannot 
be any noun signifying an incorporeal thing. I answer, that Universal 
‘Grammar, as I understand it, rejects alike the two extreme theories, 
‘that everything is mind, and that everythiig is matter. It agrees 
‘with the common sense, and common experience of mankind, in 
assuming that there are certain Z’hings, or objects external to us, and 
‘certain Thoughts, or mental acts, which we experience internally. Of 
both these, the human mind forms conceptions: and to conceptions of 
‘each kind names are attached, which names, when the conceptions are 
contemplated as existing substantially, are nouns substantive. 
_ 181, Those nouns substantive, which simply express conceptions substantives 
of things external to us are necessarily particular ; those which ex- {ukmom 
| press mental acts, whether employed on the generalization of external 
| things, or on the internal operations of the mind, are either general or 
universal. Alexander was a particular human being, and the Vatican 
“is a particular building ; but the word Conqueror designates a general 
conception of the mind applicable to Alexander and many other 
human beings, and the word Palace designates a conception of the 
mind applicable to the Vatican and many other buildings. Hence 
ises the ordinary distinction of grammarians between nouns sub- 
tive proper, and common, or, as some say, proper and appellative ; 
a distinction marked by Varro with the terms nomina and vocabula, 
| and answering to the logical distinction of words singular and com- 
mon. 
_ 182. A noun substantive proper is a name of the conception of a substantives 
particular Thing. It must be remembered that our English word ῬποΡον 
| “ Thing” may be used in different senses, and particularly in two, 
) viz., first, as any external object contradistinguished to “ T hought ;” 
| and secondly, as an external object not personal, contradistinguished 
} to “ Person.” I here use it in the former sense, including either an 
| inanimate mass, for instance Mount Etna, or a person, for instance 
) William the Conqueror. Every such particular thing, whether viewed 
| as present, remembered as past, or imagined as possible, is considered 
| to be always identical, Etna is, to the present gaze, the same vast 
) mountain mass, which has towered over the surrounding region for 
| ages beyond historical record ; William lives, in memory, as the same 
᾿ bold warrior, who nearly eight centuries ago won the battle of Hastings, 
| and with it the crown of England ; and so long as our language lasts, 
even the fictitious Hamlet will remain the same wondrous creature of 
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the mighty dramatist’s imagination, as when he fist formed it from 
his rude materials. I say, the noun substantive proper is the name 
not of a thing, but of the conception of a thing; for though it would 
be an idle scepticism to doubt whether such a mountain as Etna 
exists, or whether such a warrior as William the Conqueror ever 
existed, yet it must be remembered that words (as has before been 
shown) represent primarily our thoughts, and secondarily the external 
objects of our thoughts, when any such exist. I speak of Etna such 
as I conceive it to be, and of William such as I conceive him to have 
been ; and hence arises one great source of misapprehension among 
men, when one man has formed a certain conception of a particular 
thing, and another man has formed of the same particular thing a 
very different conception. 

Examples 133. This will be the more obvious, when we consider how our 

formation, conceptions of particular external objects are formed. They are not 
stamped on the mind by the objects, as an impression is stamped on 
wax by a seal; for, if so, every man’s conception of the same object 
would be precisely the same, which is certainly not the case. But 
the process which takes place may be thus illustrated. Let us sup- 
pose that a lofty mountain existed long ago in Sicily, and still exists 
there; and that the first person who gave it the name of Etna had 
previously seen it; how came he to give it a name? Because he 
had formed a conception of it. And how came he to form such a 
conception? Because he had seen the mountain, as a distinct, ex- 
ternal thing. But what is seeing? An affection of the nerves of the 
eye. Now it never happens, when we see any one thing distinctly, 
that it equally affects all the nerves of the eye. Therefore, when the 
* Mountain ” was first seen, other things were also seen, What was 
it that distinguished these different affections of the eye into marks, 
signs, or thoughts of different things? What was it that made the 
* Mountain,” in particular, a thing, in the contemplation of the think- 
ing faculty, Could such an effect have been produced otherwise than 
by an act of the thinking faculty itself? And if this was an act of 
the thinking faculty, then the thought was parent of the thing, so far, 
at least, as grammar can have anything to do with it, namely, as 
capable of being known to the mind, and communicable by language. 
Let us pursue this investigation a little further. The word “ Moun- 
tain” does not signify a thing only seen at one moment of our lives: 
let us suppose, then, that we do in fact see the same mountain several 
times; it must necessarily happen, that we see it under very different 
circumstances. As we approach to, or recede from it, every step 
makes it affect the eye diflerently, both as to form and colour, What 
is it that still makes us consider the cause of these different impres- 
sions as one thing? Plainly the thinking faculty ; so that here again, 
and in a second degree, the thought is parent of the thing; and, be it 
observed, that it is not until after this secondary process has been 
oftentimes repeated, that we give the thing a name, Now, what ere 
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| the acts of the thinking faculty, by which we form the conception of 
| this external object as one thing? The applying to it certain laws 
| of the mind, which enable us to discriminate not only between 
| thoughts, but between things. By certain laws of the mind we know 
| that an object subtending a given angle at a given distance is of a cer- 
| tain altitude, The law may not be distinctly contemplated by us, 

| but it so far governs our judgments that we must approximate to it 

| more or less; we cannot think the directly contrary. In like manner 

‘the laws of similarity, of contrast, of association, &c., enable us to say 

that the top of the mountain is white with snow, or tinged with a 

| roseate hue from the beams of dawn, that the sides are dark with 

| groves of ilex, the lower declivities bright with verdure; and by 

‘another law of our nature, we know that all these and numberless 

‘other impressions of sense are bound up together in one vast mate- 

rial mass forming the particular object, which we call by the proper 

| name of Etna. 

_ 184. It has been truly observed by Mr. Locke, that ‘* it is im- Propernames 
‘possible that every particular thing should have a distinct peculiar language. 
pare ; for the signification and use of words depending on that con- 

nection which the mind makes between its internal operations and the 

sounds which it uses as signs of them, it is necessary, in the applica- 

ion of names to things, that the mind should have distinct conceptions 

of the things, and retain also the particular name that belongs to 

“every one, with its peculiar appropriation to that conception. But 

‘it is beyond the power of human capacity to frame and retain distinct 
conceptions of all the particular things we meet with; every bird and 

beast men saw, every tree and plant that affected the senses, could not 

find a place in the most capacious understanding. If it be looked on 

‘as an instance of a prodigious memory, that some generals have been 

‘able to call every soldier in their army by his proper name, we may 

“easily find a reason why men have never attempted to give names to 

‘each sheep in their flock, or crow that flies over their heads, much less 

to call every leaf of plants, or grain of sand, that came in their way, 

| by a peculiar name.” So far Mr. Locke, in which quotation I have only 

| taken the liberty to substitute for the word ideas, in one place internal 
Qperations, and in two others conceptions, The reasoning, however, is 

not affected by this change, and it is such reasoning as must carry 

| conviction to every mind. I also agree fully with this writer, that to 

| Mame every particular thing, if possible, would be useless for the 

| purpose of communicating thought, unless every man could first teach 

| the whole of his own endless vocabulary to every other man with 

) whom he conversed, or for whose information he wrote. And again, 
supposing even this possible, it would not conduce at all to science; 

| for as Aristotle has said, ‘‘ of particular things there is neither defini- 

tion nor demonstration, and consequently no science, since all definition 

is in its nature universal,” 

_ 135. Proper names are therefore comparatively few in number, Sometimes 


| They serve to denote a very small part of the immense multitude of common. 


Su 
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particular objects which fall under our observation. Some of these, 
indeed, obtain a distinguished celebrity within a small circle; they 
are 


Talked of far and near at home. 


But the poet, the orator, or the historian, may raise them to a prouder 
eminence. He may render them the symbols or representatives of 
the classes to which they belong. It is thus that ‘* Alexander” 
becomes the synonym of a conqueror, and ‘‘ Cicero” of an orator. 
Even proper names, however, have in general been given to indivi- 
duals from some quality or action not strictly peculiar to them, 
Hence the old English rhyme alluded to by VeRsTEGAN, in relation to 
the family name of Smith— 
Whence cometh Smith, albe he knight or squire, 
But from the Smith, that smiteth at the fire ὃ 
Nevertheless it must be admitted, that the common notion is soon 
lost in the particular application. Few people reflect, that George 
originally signified ** a husbandman,” or that Charles and Andrew 
both signified ‘* manly” or ‘‘ strong,” the former from its Gothic, the 
latter from its Grecian etymology. These names have now come to 
indicate individuals; and as even thus a single word is not found ta 
answer the purpose sufficiently, we have the baptismal name and sur- 
name; as the Romans had the pranomen, the cognomen, and the 
nomen, 
136, The designation of common is usually given by Grammarians 
to all nouns substantive, except the proper. Consequently, undei 
this term, common, are included alike words answering to general and 
to universal conceptions; but these two classes I think it advisable 
to consider separately; as well because the distinction is in itsell 
extremely important; as because different writers have employed the 
terms expressing it in very different ways. Lockk, for instance, calls 
all common nouns ‘ general words.” Harris uses the words 
* general and universal” as synonymous ; for he calls all common sub- 
stances “ symbols of general or universal ideas.” Other writers 
employ the term “ universal” alone (including general) as the contra 
exponent to particular, 
jeneral ,, _ 187. Those nouns substantive which correspond to general concep 
tions are names imposed on whole classes of individual substances, as 
Man, House, Mountain; all of which, notwithstanding each may 
have its peculiar qualities, agree in possessing some one or more dis 
tinctive qualities, Mr, Locke says truly of these words, that they are 
** the inventions and creatures of the understanding ;” for it is ne 
doubt a mental act which makes the word ‘* Man” stand for Peter, 
James, John, and millions of other individuals, past, present, future 
and even imaginary, ‘* Ay,” says Macbeth to the murderers— 
Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, curs, 


Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves ave cleped 
All by the name οἱ dogs, 
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} Yet the word “" Man” or ** Dog” alone would not designate this or 

that man or dog, without some addition which will preseutly be 
noticed, 

| 188, Nor is it only to classes of corporeal substances that such Corporeal 
‘nouns are applicable; for it must be remembered that by the word incorporeal 
| * substance,” grammatically speaking, we mean not merely a material 

| and bodily substance, which we can see, or handle, or weigh, or 

| measure; but also any mental conception considered as having an 

] independent and separate existence, and of which something may be 

| affirmed or denied substantively, that is, without reference to any 

| other thing as its basis and necessary support. Nouns of this sort, 
therefore, form the great bulk of language; since they comprehend 

not only such words as man, house, mountain, or animal, plant, 

‘ship; but also such as affection, thought, passion, delight, when 

poken of as individuals of a class of particular conceptions, Thus 
SPENSER says— 


What war so cruel, or what siege so sore, 
As that which strong Ajfections do apply 
ἢ Against the fort of Reason ? 
So Coleridge— 
ih All Thoughts, all Passions, all Delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love. 

139. Such words are formed by the process of generalisation de- hen ued 
“scribed in a former chapter, and though they thus obtain a general 
signification, they are easily made to express a particular conception, 
or a number of particulars, by adding to them a definitive, or numerai, 
‘or an attribute, as ‘‘ that Mountain,” ‘ these siz men,” “ the ruling 

assion,” “ὁ the domestic affections.” On the other hand, they cannot 
rm the subject of any proposition absolutely and universally true, 
however nearly it may approach to the truth. Thus it may seem at 
first sight that Hamlet’s mother utters an universal truth, when she 
says to her son— 
Thou know’st ’tis common: all that live must die, 
| But the instances of Enoch and Elijah destroy the universality of the 
proposition; and even if no such instances had occurred hitherto, it 
would not necessarily follow, that some such might not occur here- 
after. Indeed, St. Paul expressly says, ‘* we shall not all sleep,” 
(meaning, die,) ‘* but we shall all be changed in a moment, in the 
| twinkling of an eye, at the last trump.” 
140. The other class of nouns substantive common, namely, those Universal 
which correspond (as I maintain) to universal conceptions, have given °°? 
occasion to great diversities of opinion, To this class belong such 
words as ‘ Flight,” ‘* Whiteness,” ‘‘ Temperance,” ‘* Motion,” 
~ Colour,” ““ Virtue,” when not used as individuals of a class. These 
Harris considers as expressing ‘‘ abstract substances,” or as others 
say “ abstract ideas,” and Johnson calls them ‘ abstract names.” 
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But the term ‘* abstract” in these expressions is of equivocal signifi 
cation. By some, as has been before observed, abstraction is ex 
plained as a process of generalisation, by which the same attribute 
being found to exist in many substances is contemplated as one sub 
stance, forming as it were a part of each, just.as a substance callec 
saccharine forms part of the sugar-cane, and of various other plants 
and may therefore give name to them asa class. Harris explains i 
somewhat differently as a refined operation of the mind, by which we 
abstract any attribute from its necessary subject, and consider it apart 
devoid of its dependence. I do not deny the possibility of either o 
these operations; but they do not explain the real character of th 
class of nouns under consideration, namely, their universality. White 
ness is so called, not because it is found to exist in snow, or in lilies, ΟἹ 
in the foam of the sea, or in all these alike, but because it expresse: 
the result of a certain physical Jaw, which would exist if snow hac 
never fallen, nor lilies blossomed, nor the sea cast up its foam, Tem 
perance is a moral habit, and might be contemplated as such by : 
person who had unfortunately passed his whole life among glutton: 
and drunkards, And similar observations might be made on th 
other words of this class above quoted. 

141, Certain modern writers have treated the nouns here callec 
universal, in a way which, I own, I cannot well understand. M 
Condillac, for instance, supposes them to serve the purpose of wha 
he calls ‘* abstract ideas ;” for he says that ‘‘ abstract ideas are onl; 
denominations.” ,On this notion, Mr. Tooke enlarges at great length 
His several chapters on abstraction, which abound with much curiou: 
etymology, occupy above 400 quarto pages, in the course of whicl 
he is pleased to inform his readers, that “ heaven and hell” ar 
** merely participles poetically embodied and substantiated.” Wha 
practical inference is to be drawn from this statement, I know not 
but Mr. Tooke’s doctrine, so far as it relates to the nouns callec 
abstract, appears to me confused and contradictory. It may be stated 
I think, in the following propositions ;— 

1. The verb is the noun, and something more (vol. ii. p. 514), 

2. The adjective is the noun, directed to be joined to another nour 
(vol, ii. p. 431), 

8. The participle is the verb adjectived, #. e. ‘ it has all that th 


‘noun adjective has, and for the same reason, viz. for the purpose ὁ 


adjection” (vol. ii, p, 468). 

4, The abstract nouns “ are generally participles or adjectives usec 
without avy substantive to which they can be joined” (vol. ii, p. 17) 

The result of this seems to be, that when an abstract noun ἰδὲ 
participle (as Mr, Tooke says heaven is) it is a noun and somethin 
more, converted into a noun directed to be joined to another noun, bu 
used without any noun to which it can be joined, How far this mode o 
reasoning goes to show that there are not in the mind any such ideas 
as “ whiteness,” ‘ strength,” “ virtue,” and the like; or that thes 
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words do not serve to communicate anything but conceptions of solid, 
ἢ tangible, corporeal, substance, in an abbreviated form, must be left 
} to the determination of the judicious reader; for my own part, I 
cannot see that it tends much to enlighten what may be thought ob- 
Tscure, in the works of the ancient grammarians ; still less does it 
| appear to me to cast a doubt on those principles, which the ancients 
| have stated with great clearness and precision, 
| 142, An universal conception, as I have before said, is an Jdea, in leas. 
| the true and proper sense of that word; a word which was used by 
| Plato, and according to him by his great instructor Socrates, to express 
| a Law of our conceptions, a Form which they must necessarily take, 
‘or to which they must at least make some approach, before they can 
‘be at all distinguished the one from the other. These laws are im- 
| pressed on the mind of man in the same manner as the laws of 
|| vitality, of growth, and of varied action, are impressed on his bodily 
| organs; that is to say, they exist from the first moment of birth as 
faculties not yet put in action, and in that sense not innate, but 
capable, from the first, of development, each in its order and degree, 
i nd in that sense innate. 


So from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 

τ More airy, last the bright consummate flow’r 

ie Spirits odorous breathes. 

Hence ideas were termed by the Stoics λόγοι σπερματικοὶ, 
“seminal reasons, 6r forms, of all natural things. So Cudworth says, 
that ‘ the cognoscitive power of the mind contains within itself vir- 
tually, as the future plant is contained in the seed, general notions, 
which unfold or discover themselves, as proper circumstances occur.” 
So Leibnitz says, “ the germs of our acquired knowledge, or in other 
words, our /deas and the eternal truths resulting from them, are con- 
tained in the mind itself; nor ought we to be surprised at this; for 
if we examine our own consciousness, we shall find that we possess 
"in ourselves the ideas of eaistence, of unity, of substance, of action, and 
all other ideas of the like nature.” And so Thomson speaks of the 


i 


—— Seeds of art deep in the mind 
Implanted. 
143. This analogy, which from its truthfulness has struck so many At Sst, 


individuals, suggests several important considerations regarding the 
class of conceptions in question. It intimates that, as on the one 
hand, the vivifying and shaping power, which gives form to our 
_ thoughts, is no material quality drawn by the organs of sense from 
_ surrounding objects, but an intangible and invisible principle in the 
mind itself; so, on the other hand, that principle may long remain 
inactive, and unfelt, whilst— 

i In th’unconscious breast 

ἢ" Sleep the lethargic powers. 

__ And yet it may be preserved 


" Pure in the last recesses of the mind, 


Laws 
regulating 
conceptions. 
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and ready to burst forth into noble thoughts and high actions, under 
the invigorating impulses of the outward world. The human mind 
was not intended by its divine Creator, to exist in a perpetual state of 
solitary contemplation, or amid dreams and phantoms of its own 
creating, but to act and be acted on, to influence and be influenced by 
the scenes and beings amidst which it is placed. 

144. In the threefold nature of man, spiritual, intellectual, and 
corporeal, the Jaws which regulate conceptions, and give them their 
appropriate forms, belong to the intellectual power, which we com- 
monly call reason; but those laws and forms may be applied to 
objects as well spiritual or corporeal, as intellectual. In those of 
mere intellect, indeed, their nature is most obvious, and particularly 
in mathematical conceptions. Every one, who knows anything of 
Geometry, must at once perceive that the pure idea of a circle, can 
only exist in the mind, that it is true, necessary, absolute, universal, 
and entirely independent of the question of fact, whether any man 
ever did, or ever can receive the sensible impression of a perfect 
circle. And the more we dwell on this idea, the more plainly we 
perceive, that it not only is not furnished to the mind by the senses, 
but is directly opposed to what is commonly regarded as the evidence 
of the senses, for both the radius and the periphery are lines which 
have length without breadth ; the centre is a point which has neither 
parts nor magnitude, which terminates innumerable radii without 
being a part of any one of them, and which must remain at absolute 
rest, though the other extremity of a radius proceeding from it should 
move with incalculable rapidity round the whole circumference. 
Nevertheless it has been by applying these and similar ideas to 
sensible objects, that a great proportion of the physical sciences 
and arts have reached that high degree of perfection to which they 
have at present attained, 

145, Universal conceptions of the highest order have been termed 


. transcendental, This designation was confined by the old logicians 


to six conceptions, Ens, Les, aliquid, unum, verum, bonum ; but it is 
extended by other writers to all conceptions, understood to exist 
ἃ priori, that is prior to their application to sensible impressions, 
That the human mind has a power of forming such conceptions, by 
its very nature, has been admitted to a greater or less extent, and 
expressed in various terms, by philosophers of all ages, countries, 
and sects. I have mentioned Plato and the Stoics. Sr, Au@usrin 
called them ‘ innate notions;” Cardinal Cusanus, “ὁ conereated 
judgments;” Ficinus, “ notions of the divine mind;” MpLano- 
THON, ‘innate fixed points,” and “ principles of knowledge ;” Lord 
Baconx, “ essential forms,” and “ideas of the divine mind;” Sir 
K. Diapy, * universal notions;” Spixoza, ‘ modes of thinking ;” 
Luniz, ‘ necessary truths;” Kan, ‘* Notions of the Reason,” 
** Transcendentes,” and ‘* Noumena ;” DuaaLp Stewart, * intuitive 
truths;” Abercrombie, “ First Truths,” and “ intuitive articles of 
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 belief;” CoLerine®, ‘ necessities of the mind,” and “ forms of 
thinking, which though first revealed to us by experience, must yet 
have pre-existed in order to make experience itself possible ;” and 
-WueweELt, “ fundamental ideas,” from which he considers “ὁ ideal 
conceptions” to be derived. Nor among the ingenious physiologists 
_ of the present day are there wanting authorities for the same doctrine. 
| Professor MULLER says, “ that innate Jdeas may exist, cannot, in the 
| slightest degree, be denied.” Mr. Mayo says, ‘ certain Truths may 
| be called intuitive.’ And Mr. Green, in his Hunterian Oration of 
| 1840, describes Ideas, as ‘ principles, which give to the results of 
“sensuous experience their connexion and intelligibility ’”—** powers 
predetermining and constructive ”—** intelligential acts.” 
_ 146. The doctrine of Ideas, as first taught by Plato, and after- 
wards (though less clearly) by his scholar Aristotle, continued to 
|| prevail with the great majority of philosophers throughout Europe, 
|| till within less than two centuries ago. The successive theories, by 
| which it was to a great degree superseded, were these :— 
ἃ 1, That Ideas are not acts of the mind, but separate and 
distinct objects which it perceives, 
2, That Ideas comprise all our thoughts. 
3. That Ideas (ἡ. e. all our thoughts) are derived partly from 
sensation, and partly from reflection. 
4, That Ideas of reflection are mere transcripts or combina- 
tions of sensations, 
5. That both sensations and reflections are mere bodily acts. 
_ 147. The first and apparently most simple notion of thoughts, pro- 
posed as a philosophical theory, was that they were a kind of airy 
Bhapes detached from external bodies, and conveyed through the 
senses to the mind, as Lucretius assures us— 
que rerum simulacra yocamus ; 


Que, quasi membrane summo de corpore rerum 
Derepte, volitant. 


Quippeetenim multé magis hee sunt tenuia textu 
Quam que percipiunt oculos visumque lacessunt ; 
Corporis hee quoniam penetrant per rara, cientque 
Tenuem animi naturam intis. 

But this was directly contrary to the doctrine Loth of Plato and 
Aristotle, the latter of whom says, Ἐπὶ μὲν γὰρ τῶν ἄνευ ὕλης. τὸ 
αὐτό éct τὼ νοῦν καὶ νοόμει ον, ‘ in incorporeal existences, the thinking 
faculty and the thought are the same thing.” Descartes and others, 
Who rejected the gross fiction of forms emanating from external 
bodies, held, nevertheless, an opinion equally irreconcilable with the 
doctrines of Plato and Aristotle, viz. that an idea is a substance 
‘separate from the mind; that the mind can only receive it passively, 
contemplate it as the eye contemplates a picture, or work after it as 
the hand works after a model. “In every exercise of the mind” 
(says Tucker) “ that which discerns is numerically and substantially 
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Theories of different from that which is discerned.” ‘Whether this proposition b 


true or false, is a plain question of fact, which every human bein 
can determine, if, without being led away by prevalent expressions 
such as ** abstract ideas,” “" association of ideas,” or the like, he wil 
calmly and quietly appeal to his own internal experience. Are m 
thoughts different from myself? or are they my own acts? Andi 
they are my own acts (which was the doctrine of Plato and Aristotle) 
then are they wholly capricious and accidental, or are there any law 
by which they must be more or less strictly governed? any forms 
which they must more or less exactly assume? If there be such law 
and forms of the mind, as all admit that there are of objects in th 
external world; if wecan no more believe that a square is a circle 
or a triangle a parallelogram, than we can that the sound of a flut 
is the pain of the gout, or that a grain of wheat sown in the eartl 
will grow up an elephant; then those laws are ideas, by which ever 
one must be consciously or unconsciously governed in the exercise o 
his mental powers; and which are universally, necessarily, and ab 
solutely true, whether or not the circumstances, in which an indi 
vidual is placed, require him to call them into action, 

148. Nothing however contributed so effectually to pervert th 
knowledge of this most important part of our mental constitution, a 
the very vague use made of the term ¢dea in Mr. Locke’s work οἱ 
the Human Understanding. By employing it for all modes and form 
of thought without distinction, he introduced into the philosophy o 
the human mind much the same sort of confusion as a mathematiciat 
would into geometry, who should inform his pupils that all figure: 
ave circles; and that though Euclid had given that name only t 
figures possessing certain well-defined properties, no regard should be 
paid to his doctrines, nor any distinction made between curvilinea 
and rectilinear figures. Unfortunately for us in England certain ex 
traneous circumstances procured for Mr, Locke’s book, at its firs 
appearance, a popularity certainly not due either to its style o 
matter: and the consequences have been, first, that the origina 
meaning of the term idea has been totally mistaken; and secondly 
that the word has obtained the most vague acceptation of any wore 
in our language. It has been supposed that Plato meant by it ar 
image, something like the simulacra of Lucretius. On this ee 
tion, Dr. JoHNson, as we are told by Boswell, “was particularly 
indignant at the use of the word Jdea, in the sense of Notion οἱ 
Opinion, thinking it clear, that idea could only signify something οἱ 
which an Jmage can be formed in the mind.” So, ABRAHAM 
TUCKER says, ** an idea is with respect to things in general, what an 
Image is with respect to objects of sight.” And Davin Hume says, 
“ nothing can be present to the mind but an Jmage or perception ; 
and the senses are the only channels destined to receive (and convey) 
such images.” These supposed mental images answer much more 
nearly to the φαντασμάτα of Plato, and are totally different from 
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s, which belong to the class of Νοήματα ; the former being 
M4 8 Benes creations of the fancy, the latter universal laws of the in- 
tellect, As to the popular use of Idea, for thought, notion, belief, 
conjecture, and, in short, for almost any vague conception, subjective 
or objective, if it can be assimilated to any Platonic term, it must be 
ito δόξα, opinion, which, as Plato says, is at best only a medium 
between knowledge and ignorance— ὄρϑὴ δόξα μεταξὺ φρονήσεως 
τὰι ἀμαθίας. 
| 149. Mr. Locke certainly did not intend to expunge the notion of Locke's 
imind from all philosophy. By distributing ideas, as to their origin, materialism. 
‘between sensation and reflection, he no doubt meant to imply that 
there was, in the nature of man, an immaterial mind which reflected, 
as well as a material body which felt ; but the inevitable consequence 
ἢ his own vague conceptions on the subject was to employ ex- 
ressions which might be taken in different senses; and accordingly 
6 materialists, not without a plausible appearance of reason, cited 
fhim as a conclusive authority i in their favour, Thus Condorcet says, 
le Locke fut le premier qui prouva que toutes nos idées etaient com- 
josées de sensations,” Locke, at all events, was not the first who main- 
{ ined such an opinion, It was clearly that of Epicurus, as set forth 
y Lucretius, in the introduction to the passage before quoted,— 


Nunc age, que moveant animum res accipe, et unde 
Que veniunt veniant in mentem percipe paucis. 
Montaigne repeats the maxim which he had heard and seems to have 
r pproved :—“‘ All knowledge is conveyed to us by the senses; they 
e our masters: Science begins by them and is resolved into 
n.”* Hobbes in England and Gassendi in France had held the 
me το vague opinion before Locke’s book appeared ; and since Locke’s 
time it has become the distinguishing characteristic of modern 
τ shed philosophy, as professed in England by Hartley, Priestley, 
Darwin, Beddoes, &c., and in France by D’Alembert, Diderot, Con- 
d Pniotost, &e. ; until it at length attained its climax in the public 
eistical lectures of M. Comte. Happily: this extreme proof of th« 
ity, to which false principles of philosophy eventually lead, has pro- 
ced in France a reaction in favour of M. Cousin’s powerful exertions 
| to restore the writings of Plato to their true place in public estimation. 
| 150. Universal conceptions, that is to say, ideas, though subjectively cases of 
jexisting in, or rather forming the basis of the human mind, are ob- 
| jectively applicable to spiritual, mental, and corporeal substances ; for 
In one of these can be comprehended by the mind otherwise than 
/according to certain laws imposed on them by the Creator, which laws, 
5. felt by the mind, are ideas, Those applicable to spiritual objects 
re, to us, by far the most interesting and the most important; but 
jin each class the more profoundly an idea penetrates into the first 
| principles of existence, the more difficult is it for unassisted human 
\ fi see to comprehend it, in all its clear and comprehensive certainty ; 
] ; * Montaigne, by Hazlitt, p. 275. 
; ¥ 
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whilst on the other hand, some faint glimmerings of it are to be pe 
ceived in the weakest minds; and there is no human being so co 
stituted as clearly to conceive its direct contrary. 
151. I have said, that in the mind of man the consciousness 
simple existence is the source and necessary condition of all oth 
powers; and accordingly we find that at the head of the six tran 
cendentals above mientioned, is placed Ens, ‘‘ Being.” This appli 
to all objects, spiritual, mental, and corporeal; but, above all, 
applies to the great Ens Entium, the Being of Beings, the Spirit. 
Spirits, in whom ‘“ we live, and move, and have our being.” Of ¢ 
intellectual energies, therefore, that we possess, the most transcende! 
is that which offers to our finite conception, however imperfectly, tl 
idea of an infinite, spiritual Ruler of the Universe. It has been sa 
by very worthy and pious writers, that ‘‘ the belief of one Almigh 
Governor of all things is not an instinctive and universal principle | 
our nature.” Certainly not, if we speak of such an instinct as teach 
an insect to fly as soon as its wings are unfolded from their sheath, « 
such universality as makes human beings of all ages feel the necessi 
of food and sleep, But this statement is wholly inconclusive, as | 
the gradual development of ideas in the human mind, It is lil 
saying, that there is no pure idea of a circle ; because a child, in h 
early notion of roundness, does not reflect on the position of a centr 
point, on the equality of radii, or on that combination of centripet 
and centrifugal forces, which produces a circular movement ; or it 
like denying that a particular plant has within it a principle of fru 
tification, because it has as yet put forth only leaves, or perhaps 
just raising its young stem from the earth, There is not, there cai 
not be, such a thing as a pure atheist ; but the idea of Deity develop 
itself in the human mind slowly: it is easily overlaid and perverted b 
the phantoms of imagination ; and the intellect can make but gradu: 
approaches toward that which, in its brightness, ‘* dark with exce: 
of light,” defies human comprehension, The word Gop, our Teuton: 
name for this adorable Being, is in its origin synonymous with Goo 
the idea of which, Plato, in the 6th book of the Republic, mak 
Socrates declare to be “" the most sublime of all intellectual concey 
tions ;”* adding moreover to this assertion, the following remarkab! 
words ;—‘* We do not sufficiently know it; but if we were wholl 
ignorant of it, then although we possessed all other knowledge in th 
highest degree, it would, without this, profit us nothing.”t Th 
e cannot but forcibly bring to mind the expressions of St. Pau 
κε though L.speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have Ὡς 
ghesity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” ~ Ye 
though goodness (which in human nature the Apostle calls charity, 
be in its infinite purity one element of the ineflable idea of the Divinity 


*°H τοῦ ἀγάϑεῦ Die μίγιστον μάϑημα, 


+ αὐτὴν cing ἱκανῶς ἴσμιν"εἰ ἢ μὴ ἴσμιν, dow δὲ ταύτης εἱ ὅ τί μαλίιστὰα τἄλλα ἥπιοτα 
mada, olol ὅτι οὐδὲν ἡμῖν ὄφιλορ. 
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two other elements are essential to the mental conception of that idea, 
gamely, the elements of infinite Power and infinite Wisdom. And 
hough this be not the place for theological discussion, yet I cannot 
pmit to observe, that many eminent divines have considered these 
alements of our finite idea of God to indicate respectively the creative 
iPower of the Father, the enlightening Wisdom of the Son, and the 
¢nlivening Love of the Holy Spirit. 
152. From that combination of Power, Wisdom, and Goodness, Spiritual idea 
Which, in its perfection, belongs to Gop alone, flows the spiritual idea “Ν᾿ 
κα Law ; which, in its application, comprehends as well ‘‘ that which 
od has eternally purposed in all His outward works to observe,” as 
* that which He has set down as expedient to be observed by all His 
eatures,” spiritual, intellectual, and material; and from which all 
ὺ man laws are or ought to be derived. The development of this 
dea has never been treated with so much depth of thought, or power 
language, by any author, ancient or modern, as by our own RICHARD 
0OKER, in his invaluable production, the Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
the first book of which, with equal truth and beauty, thus concludes: 
Of Law there can be no less acknowledged, than that her seat is 
e bosom of God,’her voice the harmony of the world. ΑἹ] things 
1 heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, 
ε d the greatest as not exempted from her power; both angels and 
men, and creatures of what condition soever, though each in different 
ort and manner, yet all with uniform consent admiring her, as the 
nother of their peace and joy.” Thus may we see, that the more 
a cofoundly we meditate on an idea, the more prolific we shall find it 
9 be of new and subordinate ideas, each becoming gradually more 
; μ" minous and comprehensive, as the parent idea is more distinctly 
see en and felt ; for while we dwell in awe and admiration on the idea of 
"Almighty Lawgiver, not only do we obtain more elevated and 
hilosophic views of Law, but new and clearer ideas present them- 
élves to us of right and wrong, justice and injustice, virtue and vice, 
wrder and disorder, with their attendant trains of thought. 
| 153, The ideas applicable to intellectual objects have been differently Ideas of 
jarranged, in the systems of different philosophers ; for instance, in the Siiects 
|‘ Categories” of Aristotle, the ‘* Verstandes-begriffen” of Kant, and 
1186 ‘* Fundamental Ideas ”’ and Ideal Conceptions ” of Dr. Whewell. 
istotle mixes together those which relate to Space and Time, with 
thers which are more clearly intellectual. Kant, properly as it seems 
[Ὸ me, separates the former from the latter, inasmuch as space and 
me imply the existence of an external world, whereas the ideas of 
‘imit and infinity, unity and number, substance and attribute, cause 
"νὰ effect, and the like, might be applied to intellectual conceptions 
| Ἶ hout reference to anything beyond the mind itself. It does not 
[μου that the ancient, or at least the heathen philosophers, distin- 
jruished spiritual from intellectual ideas. Indeed Socrates, in the 
{@hadon, places the spiritual ideas of goodness and justice on the 
F2 
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same footing, in point of reasoning, as the intellectual idea of equalit 
“ΕἸ We must necessarily have known equality” (says he), * before \ 
first saw equal things, and became aware that they desired (as it wer 
to partake of the nature of perfect equality, but fell short of that p. 
fection.”* ‘‘ And this reasoning” (he adds) ‘is not more applicable 
equality, than it is to beauty, goodness, justice, and the like.”t ( 
the other hand, however, it will be remembered that in the passa 
above cited from Plato’s Republic, the same Socrates is represent 
as attaching to the spiritual knowledge of goodness a value inco: 
parably higher than that of any mental acquisition. 

154. The remaining class of ideas consists of those which 8 
applicable to corporeal objects. Space and time (purely and simp 
considered) do not necessarily imply the existence of any corpor 
object corresponding to them; for space may be contemplated as o 
infinite vacuum, and even if portioned out and limited by lines a 
figures, there might be no material forms corresponding to these ; ἃ 
the same might be said of ever-flowing time, if there were no cour: 
of the stars, or revolutions of the planets, by which it could 
measured. But when a new idea intervenes—when we ΒΌΡΡς 
matter to exist—this idea, like all others, becomes prolific of a v: 
train of subordinate ideas, according as we apply to it the higher id 
of space, time, substance, attribute, cause, effect, &. We concei 
of matter as occupying space; as enduring for a greater or less tim 
as the effect of a cause; and as a substance holding together vario 
corporeal attributes, as the mind is a substance holding together vario 
mental attributes. From the idea of matter flows that of moti 
which combines the idea of force with those of time and space, in 
much as it supposes a portion of matter to occupy at one time o 
part of space, and at another time another, and to be caused so to. 
by some force, whether the force be such as urges the planets to mo 
round the sun, or such as makes the smallest conceivable atoms attr: 
or repel each other. All matter, organized und unorganized, and 
motion, voluntary and involuntary, have their laws, which become d 
tinctly or indistinctly known to us by sensation and reflection, a 
may be contemplated either substantively in themselves, or adjective 
as attributes of other substances, 

165, Words which express ideas substantively, whether referal 
to spiritual, mental, or corporeal objects, are for the most part coi 
prehended by Harris and others among ‘‘ abstract substantives,” 
words expressing ‘* abstract substances :” and the way in which th 
are explained is, that ‘* by a refined operation of the mind alone, 1 
abstract any attribute from its necessary subject, and consider it apa 


*'Avaynain ἄρα ἡμᾶς σπροιιδίναι τὸ "leer aed ἱκείνου τοῦ reson ὅτι σὸ oben 
Divets τὰ "Ἰσα ἱνινοήσαμεν, ὅτι ὀρίγιται μὶν σ“άντα ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι οἷον τὸ Ἴσον, ἔχει 
a 

Ἐ Ob γὰρ orig) τοῦ "Ισου νῦν ὁ λόγος ἡμῖν μᾶλλον τι ἢ καὶ σιρὶ ἀυτοῦ τοῦ Καλοῦ, 
ἀντοῦ τοῦ ἀγάϑοῦ, καὶ Ainalou—x. ©. r. 
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levoid of its dependence ;” ‘ for instance” (says Harris), ‘* from body 
ve abstract to fly, from surface the being white, and from soul the 
yeing temperate ;” and thus are formed the words “* Flight,” ** White- 
ess,” ‘* Temperance.” That such an operation of the mind is possible 
as I have before said), I do not deny; but that it is often exercised 
doubt; and that it accurately explains all the conceptions of which 
t is supposed to be the origin, and consequently all substantives 
taming those conceptions, appears to me more than doubtful. 

156. The term “Abstraction” is the Latin abstractio, and the pot formed 
Greek ἀφαίρεσις; but I can find no classical authority for the tion. 
use of either of the two latter terms, in the sense of the mental 
pperation alluded to. Aristotle appears to have incidentally spoken 
of geometrical magnitudes as ra ἐξ ἀφαιρεσέως, “ things abstract ;” 
gut this was merely to distinguish the reasoning part of geometry 
from the diagrams, or visible points, or lines, which Themistius calls 
ὕλη τῆς γεωμετρίας, “the matter of geometry,” in opposition to 
intellectual form. The schoolmen seem first to have used the 
“abstract,” as opposed to ‘ concrete.” The former they defined, 
quod significat formam aliquam cum exclusione subjecti, ut albedo ;” 
“that which signifies any form, with exclusion of its subject, as white- 
;” the latter, ‘‘ quod significat eandem formam cum herentibus 
8 bjecti, ut albus ;” ‘that which signifies the same form with the 
accompaniments of the subject, as white.” Still this decides nothing 
as to the mental operation by which the conceptions in question are 
formed, or the manner in which they arise in the mind: I therefore 
fenture to suggest the following explanation, in conformity with the 
views which I have hitherto taken of the constitution of the human 


" 


1 157. The idea of Substance is enumerated above among those Corporeal 
hich are applicable to intellectual objects; but it has pleased the κάειν. ἢ 
Imighty that man should possess not only a spirit and a mind, but 
so a body, which Plato (or whosoever composed the First Alci- 
big des) has compared to an instrument of the mind. It may also be 
compared to the soil, in which the spiritual and mental seeds are im- 
planted, and the elements by which they are surrounded, and 
| without which, as seed sown on a rock, they could never put forth 
| their vegetative powers. Hence the idea of an intellectual substance, 
jas an individualising principle, not limited by space, but holding toge- 
jther, as attributes, various mental faculties, has its contra-type in the 
| idea of a corporeal substance, namely, matter, which, as an individualising 
| principle limited by space, holds together, as attributes, various sensa- 
‘tions, and organic, and elementary powers of action. These ideas of 
} matter, at first vague and obscure, become by experience and obser- 
pation more and more distinct conceptions, so that we can reason on 
| them, on their parts, constitution, and elements, and hereon is founded 
| the whole of Natural Philosophy. 
+158. Further, the corporeal conceptions do not at first come to us Corporeal 


not here ft 
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in the shape of substances, but of sensations, as of heat and cold, ligh 
and darkness, &c., all which the mind even of an infant can soon dis 
tinguish ; and it can form conceptions of them before it can refe 
them, as attributes, to any particular substance. Nay, even in afte 
life, sensations often occur, such as those of faintness, languor, ennu 
or tedium vite, of which we know neither the seat nor the cause; an 
yet we can easily reason on them as independent conceptions. In th 
early stages of reason, when men first look on external objects a 
causes of their sensations, they usually suppose the attributes of thos 
objects to be similar to the sensations which they experience; an 
hence they ascribe heat to fire, light to the sun, cold to ice, & 
Still the conceptions of heat, light, cold, &c., remain the same: the 
may be viewed in concreto or in abstracto, as the logicians say, that i 
as attributes, or as substantive conceptions. 

159. What has been said of the attributes of corporeal substance 


may be understood of its actions; which, indeed, are common 


reckoned among its attributes; as Harris, speaking of abstractior 
says, “from body we abstract to fly.” And:so Falstaff humorous! 
ascribes to his size an “ alacrity in sinking.” All corporeal action in 
plies motion, and the conception of motion (as has been shown) is n 
less an idea than that of matter is. The conception of “ flight 
therefore, may be considered not merely as an attribute of the flyin 
body, but as a substantive conception derived from the idea « 
motion. Moreover, there are certain things, as light, heat, ele 
tricity, magnetism, &c., of which we form substantive conception: 
and express them by nouns substantive, though the learned ai 
by no means agreed whether they ought to be included amon 
corporeal substances themselves, or to be reckoned as attribute; 
forms, or modes of some unknown substance. The great discoverel 
in these, and, indeed, in all branches of physical science, have bee 
men who traced our knowledge of the operations of Nature up to som 
bright idea, of which their predecessors had had obscure anticipation: 
but had never obtained 
That sober certainty of waking bliss— 

which ever accompanies the “Heureka” of a mighty truth. 

160. In what has been hitherto said, it must be observed that 
wholly disregard the historical origin of the words expressing idea 
It may be, and it is true, that the English word Aight and the Frenc 
word Droit are of the same origin as the Latin word Rego, “I rul 
govern, or command;” but long before any of these words we 
employed in their present signification, there existed in the human min 
an idea of Right (still, at too imperfectly understood, and too litt 
desired to be understood, by the great mass of men) which is correl 
tive with the idea of Duty, and, together with it, flows from 
development of the higher idea of Law. So the word Heaven may ἢ 
etymologically connected with our common verb “ to heave,” or wit 
the ps alba heafod, “the head;” but that there is a state | 
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ats purity and happiness than can be attained in this mortal life— 
t there is, indeed, “another and a better world,” such as we 
believe Heaven to be—is an idea wholly independent of these etymo- 
logies, and which even the most barbarous nations have in all ages 
been found to cherish, 
161. I have dwelt at some Jength on the doctrine of Ideas, not General and 
only because the gross misuse of the word Jdea has become so in- be psy 
veterate, since the time of Mr. Locke, in our literature, but because a confounded, 
clear understanding of it will correct a confusion very injurious to 
grammatical science between the terms general and universal. By the 
former we imply that which is equally common to many individuals, 
and which therefore may be particularised, as “a man,” “a slave ;” 
by the latter, that which is absolutely and simply true, whether it can 
be applied or not to any existing individual, as “ manliness, “ slavery.” 
ese two classes of words are not always distinguishable by their 
| m, but always by their meaning in the sentence in which they are 
femployed, Thus “ man” is a general word, when King Henry 


Wish not a man from England. 

God’s peace! I would not lose so great an honour, 

As one man more methinks would share from me, 

1 For the best hope I have, 

| But Isabella employs it as an universal in her passionate exclamation— 


Man, proud Man, 

Drest in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heav’n 
As make the angels weep ! 


And, on the other hand, the word “Right” is an universal in the bold, 
false, and wicked, but too prevalent assertion— 

- “That what makes the right and wrong, 

ἔξ Is a short sword and a long, 

4 Or a weak arm and a strong. Ψ 


But it becomes merely a general word in the Bill of Rights, where 
the Lords and Commons of England, after setting forth thirteen 
specific declarations, “ claim, demand, and insist upon all and singular 
_ the premises as their undoubted rights and liberties.” How far the 
| distinction between general and universal words may be grammatically 
indicated by the construction of a sentence, will be noticed hereafter. 
Logicians term the words indiscriminately ‘‘ common,” which I have 
| distinguished as general and universal; and a proposition in which 
} either is predicated may be the major of a syllogism. Formally, 
} therefore, the two classes agree, but materially they differ; for to 
|| general words, strictly speaking, belong only probable arguments, 
| whereas demonstration requires universals, 

| - 162. Thus have I considered the first essential distinction of Gradation. 
} substantives, that of kind. I come now to the other essential distinc- 
} tion, that of gradation, by which I mean that order or arrangement οἱ 
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conceptions, and consequently of the words naming them, to whic 
Harris refers when he says, ‘‘ those several (kinds of) substances hay 
their genus, their species, and their individuals ; for example, in nature 
substances, animal is a genus, man a species, Alexander an ind 
vidual.” Of these three distinctions, logicians rank the two firs 
among the five predicables, genus, species, differentia, proprium, an 
accidens: that is to say, they hold that whatever is predicated (c 
asserted) of anything must be predicated of it as falling under one ¢ 
these five distinctions. Omitting for the present to notice the thre 
last predicables, I may observe, that an individual, which, strictl 
speaking, is only an object designated by a proper name, as Alexande 
Vatican, Etna, may be classed under a species by possessing some on 
or more qualities common to it, with all other individuals of th 
same species, as Alexander agrees with John and others in the qual 
ties of aman; the Vatican with the Tuileries and others in those of 
palace; and Etna with Vesuvius and others in those of a voleanc 
And again, that a species may be classed under a genus by possessin 
some one or more qualities common to it with all others of the sam 
genus, as the species man falls under the genus animal by possessin 
sensibility ; the species palace under the genus edifice by possessin 
construction ; and the species volcano under the genus mountain Ὁ 
possessing height. But as there is no one external object which solel 
ard exclusively answers to the terms man or animal, palace or- edifice 
volcano or mountain, it is clear that these are conceptions of th 
mind, and that the nouns substantive naming them must be not prope 
but common,* that is, either general or universal. 
Genus and 163. Harris and others speak only of the three gradatioas abov 
species; their cies τὰ a ofl , 
subordna- mentioned, genus, species, and individual; but it is easy to see tha 
aid the intermediate gradation may be practically multiplied to any extent 
Thus by an operation of the mind we may divide the species man int 
white and black, free and slave, Greek and barbarian, governors an 
governed; or we may make being the genus, created being the firs 
species, organised being the second, animal the third, and so down 
wards, in regular subordination. ‘‘ Every genus,” says Harris, * may 
be found whole and entire in each one of its species; for thus man 
horse, and dog are each of them distinctly a complete animal.” An 
again, “every species may be found whole and entire in each one o 
its individuals ; for thus Socrates, Plato, and Xenophon are each ὁ 
them completely and distinctly a man.” “ This,” he adds, “is wha 
Plato seems to have expressed, in a manner somewhat mysterious 
when he talks (in the Sophist) of μιάν ᾿Ιδέαν διὰ πολλῶν, ἑνὸς ἑκάστι 
* Hence the predicate of every proposition must be in effect a common word 
Tn affirmative propositions, to say John is William is merely to say that two name 
are, by mistake or otherwise, given to the same individual, In negative propo 
sitions, such as “John is not William,” the predicate, though formally a prope 
name, is in effect common; for the assertion amounts to no more than declaring 


that John is not Daniel, or Philip, or any other person; and in this manner it may 
be said that an individual word may be generalised, 
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εἰμένα χωρὶς, πάντῃ διατεταμένην---καὶ πολλὰς ἑτέρας ἀλλήλων 
ὑπὸ μιᾶς ἔξωθεν περιεχομένας. Now there is really no mystery in 
ese expressions to any one who has well studied the use of the 
word idea by Plato; for he is speaking of an accurate reasoner, 
one who understands the proper method “ of dividing by genera, 
and neither supposes one species to be another, nor the latter to be 
the former.”* ‘* Such a person,” Plato says, ‘ will clearly discern 
‘one idea spreading through many things widely separated from each 
other, and will perceive that those many separate things are held 
‘together under one.” 

᾿ 164, The philosopher’s remark may be thus illustrated :—If any Mustrated. 
‘person should profoundly meditate (as Hooker did) on the generic 
tdea of law, and should know how to divide its species with perfect 
accuracy into the law divine, revealed and rational, the laws of nature, 
of nations, and of separate polities, civil and ecclesiastical, assigning 
to each its due limits, he would clearly perceive that this generic idea 
pervades all its species, and that all the works of the Creator and of 
nan must alike conform to it, or perish. For want of this animating 
rinciple in human laws it is— 

That mighty States characterless are grated 

To dusty nothing. 

And what must happen, if we could suppose a like defection from 
the laws of nature, has been admirably described by the great author 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity himself—‘‘ If those principal and mothe 
elements,” says he, “ whereof all things in this lower world are made, 
‘should lose the qualities which now they have; if the frame of that 
heavenly arch erected over our heads should loosen and dissolve itself; 
if celestial spheres should forget their wonted motions, and by irre- 
gular volubility turn themselves any way as it might happen; if the 
prince of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant doth run his un- 
Wearied course, should, as it were through a languishing faintness, 
begin to stand and to rest himself; if the moon should wander from 
eer beaten way; the times and seasons of the year blend themselves 
| by disordered and confused mixture; the winds breathe out their last 
| gasp; the clouds yield no rain; the earth be defeated of heavenly 
‘influence; the fruits of the earth pine away, as children at the 
withered breasts of their mothers no longer able to yield them relief, 
What would become of man himself? See we not plainly that 
ecence of creatures unto the Jaw of nature is the stay of the whole 
world ?” 

165. There are two modes then of acquiring knowledge, with refer- Proceeding 
ence to the distinction of genus, species, and individual, the ascending to<pecies, 
and the descending mode; and these have been explained or typi- 4j"* 
fied in various ways, as by the Arbor Porphyriana of logicians, the 
Σειρὴ χρυσείη of the poet, and the Ladder of the patriarch’s dream. 
j 4 Τὸ κατὰ γένη διαιρεῖσθαι, καὶ μήτε ταὐτὸν εἶδος ἕτερον, ἡγήσασθαι, μήτε ἵτερον ὃν 
ταυτον. 
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Porphyry, an eminent philosopher of the third century, in his Jsagoge 
or introduction to the five predicables above enumerated, thus form 
a scale (usually figured as a tree), viz., Socrates, Homo, rationale 
animal, vivens, Corpus, Substantia; according to which we ma 
ascend from the individual, Socrates, to the genus, substance; ὁ 
descend, vice versa. Homer, in Chapman’s spirited translation, thu 
describes the golden chain by which Jove holds all things suspended- 
Let down our Golden Chain, 

And at it let all Deities their utmost strengths constrain 

To draw me to the Earth from Heay’n; you never shall prevail, 

Though with your most contention ye dare my state assail. 

But when my will shall be dispos’d to draw you all to me, 

Ev’n with the Earth itself and Seas, ye shall enforced be. 

Then will I to Olympus’ top our virtuous engine bind, 

And by it ev’ry thing shall hang, by my command inclin’d. 

The patriarch Jacob, in his dream at Luz (afterwards called Bethel 
*« beheld a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it reached t 
heaven; he saw the angels of the Lord ascending and descending ὁ 
it; and the Lord stood above it.” (Genes, xxviii. 12, 13.) Ever 
branch of the tree, every link of the chain, every step of the ladde 
beginning at the lowest, brings us nearer to the source of all knoy 
ledge, until we reach 

Things not reveal’d, which the INvistBLE Kine, 
Only Omniscient, hath supprest in Night. 

In which belief of a wisdom beyond human attainment our gre; 
poet agrees with Plato, who intimates that as the bodily eyes « 
the generality of men are unable to look steadily at the clear met 
dian sun, so their mental eyes, contemplating the divine light, a 
unable to sustain its splendour.* On the other hand, the knowled; 
which begins from the highest intelligible genus, and descends in 1 
gradation through subordinate species (as has been above exemplifi¢ 
in the idea of law) is also of inestimable value to mankind. To τ] 
former belongs inductive science, to the latter demonstrative; the: 
are the two wings of the human mind, and he who attempts to f 
with either alone will effect but an imperfect and limited flight. 

166. The practical utility of a well-formed gradation from an in¢ 
vidual through successive species to a genus, or the contrary, may | 
thus briefly explained. The general aim and object of the process 
to acquire some knowledge that may be useful, not only on one oce 
sion but on all similar occasions; to know some truth which may n 
only apply to Peter or John, but to all persons who resemble Pet 
or Aes but this cannot be done unless we have a common wo 
which implies that resemblance, and the persons in question cann 
resemble each other but by relation to some common conceptio 
which does not necessarily belong to any one of them more than — 
any other. That common conception therefore supplies the clas 


* Τὰ γὰρ τῆι τῶν σὐλλῶν ψυχῆς ὄμματα Kagrigtiv πρὸρ τὸ Θιῖον ἀφορῶντα a 
vara, (Sophist, p. 177, Ed. Ficin.) 
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‘word, which renders the truth common. Thus Peter, James, and 
Andrew may be slaves ; the conception of slavery therefore is common 
to them all, and whatever is universally true of it is true not only with 
relation to Peter, James, and Andrew, but to all others who are, or 
have been, or may be, in the state of life expressed by the word slave. 
Again, a slave and a free citizen agree in this, that they are subjects ; 
|.a subject and a sovereign in this, that they are men; a man anda 
| beast in this, that they are animals, Now all these conceptions, to 
| wit, slavery, subjection, human nature, and animal nature, are so many 
| mental conceptions or ideas, and they are regularly subordinated, one 
| to another, in a certain gradation, according as they are viewed by the 
| mind ; which view is determined, not by any accidental impression 
| received from the senses, but, on the contrary, by the general truth of 
| which the understanding is in search. Thus, if I am in search of 
| some truth relative to the state of slavery, I may consider the concep- 
| tion of slave as a genus, and divide it into the species of domestic, 
| political, absolute, limited, and the like; or if I wish to reason on 
animal nature, I may regard animal as the genus, and man, beast, 
‘| bird, fish, &c. as species. In like manner I may consider an angle as 
ἃ genus, and right, acute, and obtuse angles as species. 
_ 167. They who think that we can have no conceptions but those Certainty, 
of bodily impression, that there is no substance but matter, and that 
‘sensation and reflection are alike bodily acts, will of course contend 


| 


| we call genera and species, and consequently no precise meaning in 
.| the words by which they are signified, inasmuch as there is no ex- 
| ternal standard to which they can be referred. But an external 
} standard, to which there are no means of referring, is in fact no standard 
.} atall. Now this must happen, in the great majority of cases, with 
Jr to corporeal conceptions. No sooner have I seen ‘ Peter” or 
“ John,” than he may take his departure. Shall I then say he is a 
,} nonentity? And what has truth or certainty to do with external 
| existence, more than with internal? We do, in fact, attain greater 
| certainty, and are more confidently persuaded of truth, in regard 
to some mental, than we possibly can in regard to any corporeal con- 
ceptions. Mathematical demonstration is proverbially clear and un- 
;} questionable; but mathematical demonstration is carried on solely by 
ἢ means of ideal conceptions. If men were to trust to physical mea- 
} surement, aided by the very nicest instruments, they might be em- 
| ployed for ages before they could satisfy themselves that the three 
peice of a right-lined triangle were universally equal to two right 
} angles. 
108. The species is to the genus as the individual is to the species. Species 
}' Hence it is, that though (as I have said) an individual, strictly individual. 
ἢ Speaking, is an object designated by a proper name, yet a species, 
though necessarily designated as such by a common noun, may be 
᾿ contemplated as an individual, with reference to the genus to which 


Partition and 
Jivision, 
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it belongs. The conceptions of virtue and modesty, separately con- 
sidered, may be regarded as genera ; but if the latter be contemplated 
only as a species of the former, it may be individualised. When 
Hamlet says to his guilty mother, 
Assume αἱ virtue, if you have it not, 

he alludes to modesty as one of several species of the genus virtue. 
Again, when we say, ‘* Virtue is its own reward,” we speak of virtue 
as one of the several species of the genus reward. On this principle 
we may correct what seems to be an error of the learned grammarians 
of Port Royal, and of M. Dumarsais. ‘* There are nouns,” say Messrs, 
de Port Royal, “ which pass for substantives, but are really adjectives, 
as ‘ King,’ ‘ Philosopher,’ ‘ Physician ;’” and Μ, Dumarsais says, in 
the phrase ‘‘ Louis is king,” king is an adjective. Now it surely 
would be more correct to say that the words alluded to are substan- 
tives common, signifying species or genera, of which the person indi- 
cated is an individual. Louis was an individual of the species king, 
and genus ruler. DAvy was an individual of the species chemist, and 
genus natural philosopher, and so forth. Condillac says that when a 
substantive is the attribute (he means the predicate), it is the more 
general of the two terms. Now, this is true with reference to the 
particular view taken at the time of speaking. When we say “ Time 
is money,” we do not mean to use the words time and money both 
as universals, implying genera, so as to make the proposition merely 
an identical one; but we suppose the word money to be employed 
symbolically as a genus, including all the means of acquiring what. 
soever men deem valuable ; we regard time as a species of that genus, 
and we might continue the gradations thus, Time is money, Money is 
power, Power is happiness. So when we say ‘ Gratitude is justice,” 
we mean, that gratitude is a species of the genus justice: it is one Οἱ 
the many forms of rendering suwm cuique, such as punishing crime 
rewarding merit, paying a debt, returning a kindness, το, 

169. From what has been said it will be manifest that a genus ii 
an idea including various species, not as a day includes an hour, or a: 
a mile includes an inch; that is to say, as a given measurable portior 
of time or space, matter or motion, but as involving conceptions of ; 
lower order and less comprehensive nature. This distinction Cicer¢ 
expresses by the words Partitio and Divisio, ‘ In partitione,”’ says he 
** quasi membra sunt, ut corporis, caput, humeri, manus, latera, crara 

les, cxetera. In divisione forme sunt, quas nostri species appellant 
‘orme sunt he in quas genus, sine ullius preetermissione, dividitar 
ut si quis jus, in legem, morem, mquitatem, dividat.” (Topic. 6, 7. 
To partition, rather than to division, belongs the class of nouns callec 
nouns of multitude, each of which, though it represents a number o 
beings definite or indefinite, still represents them as one thing ; of thi 
kind are the words ‘an army,” “ a regiment,” ‘a troop,” “a nation, 
**a crowd,” “a flock.” ‘Those writers who have not well compre 
hended the distinction of genus and species, have sometimes explaines 
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the words representing them as mere nouns of multitude ; that is to 
say, ‘‘as representatives of many particular things,” instead of being 
representatives of an idea common to those particular things. . 

170. Having thus considered the essential distinctions of nouns Number. 
substantive, viz, kind and gradation, I have next to speak of the 
accidental distinctions, viz., number, gender, and relation or case. 
Whatever is accidental may, or may not, be viewed in connection with 
that which is essential. Thus the conception of ideas of number may 
or may not be viewed in connection with other conceptions, as that of 
ἐς man,” or ‘* whiteness,” or ‘‘ sun,” or ‘‘star;” and if viewed in 
‘connection with any one of these, the complex conception may be 
_expressed by a single word, or by two words, as happens in regard to 
‘other combinations of ideas; thus as ‘‘saint” is a single word, 
including the conceptions expressed by the two words, “ holy ” and 
man,” so the word ‘‘ horses” includes the conceptions expressed by 
‘the words ‘* horse” and ‘* number.” 

_ 171. In order to understand when the conceptions of number can, Whence 
and when they cannot, be added to other conceptions, we must con- eels 
‘sider what the former are. For this purpose I cannot refer to a more 
tisfactory or better authority than Plato’s Zpinomis, sometimes called 
‘the Thirteenth Book on Laws; but the whole passage is too long to 
extracted, and I should do it injustice were I to exhibit it in an 
‘imperfect state. Suffice it to say that Plato agrees with Mr. Locke 
‘in asserting that ‘‘ number is the simplest and most universal idea,” 
| τ unity itself is in this sense the origin of all our ideas of number. 
' But the latter philosopher is by no means correct in saying that ‘‘ its 
_ modes are made by addition;” for we might as well say that they 
‘were made by division, or by subtraction, or by multiplication ; since 
addition is, equally with each of the others, one of the powers of 
numbers, and presupposes the idea which Mr. Locke imagines it to 
| produce. He says, “ by repeating this idea (viz., of unity) in our 
| minds, and adding the repetitions together, we come by the complex 
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ideas of the modes of it. Thus by adding one to one we have the 
complex idea of a couple.” Very true, by adding; but not by simply 
repeating, which is a totally different operation. John is one, and 
_ Peter is one, and Henry is one; but one is not two, or three. What 
_ makes me then acquire the ideas of two or three? Certainly not the 
- bare act of repeating one, one, one ; for children and idiots who cannot 
- reckon three, can do this: and M. de la Condamine mentions whole tribes 
of savages who cannot reckon beyond three, though certainly they could 
_ repeat one, two, three, all the day long. There must, then, be some- 
thing in the nature of the ideas of number without which it would be 
_ impossible for us to “δα one to one,” and thence to obtain ‘ the 
| complex idea of number.” Now, this consists in the still more general 
nature of all ideas, and in that power, which they have, to grow and 
_ multiply by contemplation. Thus, if we enumerate John, and Richard, 
and Henry, and William, and James, and Edward, and so forth, the 
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very slightest attention will show us that there is not merely unity 
but multitude, or the idea of number in its most indistinct form; bu 
in order to distinguish this multitude into given numbers, as twos 
threes, or fours, it will be necessary to refer each conception to som 
other. Thus these two, John and Richard, are tall; these three 
Henry, William, and James, are short; or these three, John, an 
Richard, and Henry, stand in the first line ; these two, William an 
James, stand in the second; or the first, John, is counted on th 
thumb; the second, Richard, on the fore finger; the third, Henry, o 
the middle finger; the fourth, William, on the finger next beyond th 
middle; and the fifth, James, on the little finger. This last mode o 
sorting and classing conceptions has been very generally adopted b: 
mankind, whence the Greek word πεμπάζειν, “ to reckon by fives, 
was used for ““ to number.” Some barbarous tribes never went beyon 
the use of one hand for this purpose ; whereas the more cultivate 
nations employed both hands; and this latter mode is the origin ὁ 
our decimal system of arithmetic, and explains why the numeral figure 
are still called digits, that is, fingers. 

172. I have observed that the first conception of number is simply 
that it is something beyond, and different from, unity; that it is unit 
repeated, or multitude. Thus far most nations have gone, in expressing 
by one word, the combination of number with any given conception 
and this variation in the noun is called, by grammarians, the plura 
number. The plural number usually differs from the singular in form 
either by the use of a word altogether different, as ‘‘ pig and swine; ' 
or by ‘a change in articulation, as “man and men ;” or by a syllabl 
added, as “ horse and horses,” ** ox and oxen ;” but as the variety ὁ 
these forms proves that no one of them is essentially necessary; st 
both experience and reflection will show that no change whatever i 
necessary in the noun itself, provided that some other word serves t 
show us that the noun is used with reference to plurality; thus it 
English we say “ fifty sheep,” and “fifty head of cattle ;” and so ii 
Latin the genitive and dative cases singular, and nominative anc 
vocative plural of the first declension, are identical. 

173. The form in which the noun expresses unity of conception 
is called the singular number ; but it would not be possible for nouns t 
have a separate inflection for every separate conception of number, tha 
could be combined with them by the mind, Therefore, they canno 
have separate forms for the dual, ternal, quaternal numbers, and so on 
ad infinitum ; but for some of these numbers they may. Experience 
indeed, has not shown us that they have ever gone beyond the dua 
number; and that has been done by very few nations. Certain writer: 

ὁ on this and other matters concerning language, as if the formatior 
of different dialects were a matter of premeditation and study 
whereas it is certain that all languages, in their early state, grow uy 
without meditation or reflection, and that the cultivation and polishing 
of its language is one of the last results of a nation’s civilization, No 
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can this be otherwise; for ideas, which are the laws of mind, develop 
themselves in practice, and guide our mental operations, just as animal 
laws direct our bodily actions, long before we suspect either of them’ 
to exist. We walk, and dance, and ride, according to the laws of 
vitation; we swim by the principles of hydrostatics ; we form and 
express thoughts by the laws of conception, assertion, and conclusion ; 
but it is not until long after we have submitted to those laws, that we 
begin to take cognizance of them as distinct objects of thought ; 
- the last operation of the human intellect is that by which it 
separates itself from outward things, and discovers within its own 
ature a world of beauty and order, which even more than this won- 
drous body of man with all its curious apparatus, chemical and 
echanical, more than this terraqueous globe with its animal and 
setable and mineral riches, more than the sun ‘looking from his 
le dominion,” or even than the countless numbers of the heavenly 
ost peopling interminable space, discovers to our finite comprehension 
e traces of that Deity, who cannot be more fully revealed but by his 
divine word, 
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. mplest conceptions are most closely connected with that absolute 
t mth, of which Mr. Tooke altogether denies the existence. ‘ Truth,” 
s he, ἐς supposes mankind for whom, and by whom alone, the 
ord is formed. If no man, no truth. There is, therefore, no such 
mg as eternal, immutable, everlasting Truth; unless mankind, such 
8. they are at present, be also eternal, immutable, and everlasting. 
WO persons may contradict each other, and yet both speak truth.” 

. T his is not only not common sense, but it is very bad logic. The argu- 
me ent runs thus: A man trowed or believed something to exist; he 
used the word “troweth, troth, or truth,” to express this belief 
efore no such thing mere Again, two men believed that two 

14 ferent things existed; they both used the same word to express the 
|same belief: therefore the belief of both was equally well founded. 


| 
1" 


am Mr, Tooke’s sentences how we will, they come to this sort of 


|reasoning, and can only be accounted for by his loose and hasty con- 
|ception of the word thing ; which as he uses it, corresponds exactly to 
}Mons. Condillac’s object, and to Mr. Locke’s idea ; and really means 
|nothing ; that is to say, nothing certain, definite, or intelligible. 
| widest sense of these terms, it would be folly and madness to assert ; 
[μυ at that none of the truths which it is formed to comprehend are 
nal, is a proposition, to say the least of it, extremely bold. At all 
Jevents, the circumstance that men, “ such as they are at present,” 
}may not be able clearly to comprehend a given truth, is certainly no 
}proof of its falsehood. Suppose a child does not well comprehend 
that two and two are four, are they the less so? Now, this is the 
}ease with all conceptions of number. We begin with unity, we 
proceed to multitude, we advance to numeration; but the elementary 
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ie ΤΆ, Thus it is, that in intellectual, as in moral speculation, our Absolute 


175. That the human mind can embrace ETERNAL TRUTH, in the Truth of 
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books of arithmetic will teach us that this last is the introduction t 
that science by which Newton brought down the old divinities fror 
their starry thrones, and converted lovely Venus and potent Jove int 
silent monitors of the lapse of time, or friendly guides of the advent 
rous navigator on a lonely ocean; that science, by which judici: 
astrology was for ever confuted, and men learnt to gaze unmoved ὁ 
the comet, which, as they had once thought, 


from his horrid hair 
Shook pestilence and war. 


How 176. Such being the nature and power of the conceptions of numbe: 
connected Jet us inquire how, and on what principles it is that they are connecte 
cee with other conceptions: and here it will be seen that these principle 


are founded in the essential distinctions of the noun, as alread 
described ; for the principal office of numbers is to apply science t 
fact, by distributing the genus into its species, and the species into it 
individuals; number, therefore, is the bond uniting the universal wit 
the particular, the highest genus with the lowest individual, Etern: 
Truth with momentary sensation, Therefore it is, that Plato say: 
εἴπερ ἀριϑμὸν ἐκ τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης φύσεως ἐξέλοιμην οὐκ ἄν ποτε 7 
φρόνιμοι γενοίμεϑα. “If we were to take out nwnber from huma 
nature, we should become void of thought on every subject ;” whic 
he again illustrates by observing, that an animal which has not th 
distinct conceptions of two or three, or of even and odd, and, conse 
quently, is quite ignorant of numeration, can never give any accour 
of those things which he perceives by sense and memory. 

How appliea 177. ‘* The genus,” as has been observed, ‘is found whole an 

τατον “"* entire in each one of its species.” Thus the genus animal is found i 
the different species, man, horse, and dog; that is to say, a man i 
an animal, a horse is an animal, and a dog is an animal. By num 
bering the species, we find that the genus though one, is capable ¢ 
being conceived in them as many, and therefore we can speak of man 
animals. Again, ‘the species is found whole and entire in th 
individual.” Thus Socrates is a man, Plato is a man, Xenophon is 
man; and by applying the conception of number to the species ς 
man, we call them three men. The plural number, therefore, be 
longs to genera and species: and accordingly we find all language 
apply the plural number to words expressing genera and species, tha 
is to say, to the words, called common, or appellative, 

Proyernames 178, But the case is totally different with proper names, whe 

singular, strictly used as such; for in that case they are applied to individual: 
and the individual is not found whole and entire in the genus ὁ 
species, The conception of Cesar is not found whole and entire i 
the genus animal, or in the species man, or in the class of Romans, o 
of conquerors, or of generals, or of soldiers, or of scholars. The wor 
Cesar, therefore, when used to express the very individual who passe 
the Rubicon, and who spoke with so much affected liberality i 
behalf of the traitors engaged in the Catilinarian conspiracy, and wh 
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loubted of a future state, and who associated with the debauched and 
pro ligate Antony, and who at once flattered and subjugated the 
PRoman people, cannot receive a plural termination; and for this 
re ason, because the particular conception which it expresses cannot be 
associated with number; since there never was nor ever will be more 
the one such man; who therefore spoke philosophically and truly, 
when he said— 
For always I am Cesar. 
But if the word Cxsar be used to express a different conception ; 1f 
Fit mean something which is also found whole and entire in Alexander, 
and Attila, and Jenghiz Khan, and Napoleon Buonaparte, then indeed 
*the Cesars” is a proper grammatical form of speech; because the 
noun is no longer a proper name, but an appellative: then we may 
reason on the Cesars, as on a class or species, and what we say of one 
will be equally true of another; but then the word, though the same 
in sound, will be very different in signification ; and the reason which 
ν fore prevented our adding to it the plural termination will no 
longer exist. 


by it may, as members of the same family, or from other accidentai 
eauses, happen to bear the same name. Hence the expression of 
‘the twelve Cesars,” to designate twelve Roman emperors who suc- 
Yessively bore that name. Hence too the Howards, Pelhams, and 
Montagues, ‘‘because a race or family is like a smaller sort of 
spe ies;” so that the family name extends to the kindred, as the 
spe ific name extends to the individuals. Again, another cause which 
ontributes to make proper names plural, is the marked character of 
ne individual who bears it, whether for eminent virtue, or for 
orious vice, or simply for anything extraordinary and singular in 
is conduct or opinions, It is thus that in speaking on the subject of 
Grammar, we might not improperly say, ‘“ these are the opinions of a 
| Condillac!” referring to an author of some celebrity (though, as I 
hink, of remarkable inaccuracy) in his views of that subject. So the 
J iberality of Horace’s patron and friend has made every patron of lite- 
rature be called a Maecenas ; the odious cruelties of ero have made 
ais name a synonym with the word tyrant: and on the same prin- 
tiple Shylock, when he would express the integrity and acuteness of 
che supposed young lawyer, exclaims, 
Ι A Daniel come to judgment ! Yea, a Daniel! 


nuch litigation among grammarians. ‘‘ Gender,” says Vossius, “ is 
oroperly a distinction of sex; but it is improperly attributed to those 
}hings which have not sex, and only follow the nature of things hav- 
|g sex, in so far as regards the agreement of substantive with adjec- 
tive. Sex is properly expressed in reference to male and female, as 
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| 179. Mr. Harris has mentioned various ways in which a proper How they 
name may come to be used as an appellative. The persons indicated plural. 


| 180. Gender, as an accidental distinction of nouns, has given rise to Gender. 
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Pythagoras and Theano ; ager, a field, therefore, is improperly calle 
masculine ; and herba, an herb, is improperly called feminine. Bi 
animal is neuter, because it is construed neither way.” Scalig 
says, that the ancients improperly attributed sex to words; and thi 
with respect to the neuter gender, it is absurd to attribute that | 
gender which is the negation of gender. Neither is it to be born 
says he, that words should be called of the doubtful gender, from tl 
circumstance of their being sometimes used with a masculine ar 
sometimes with a feminine construction. Mr. Harris, however, ha 
with some ingenuity, endeavoured to assign reasons for the gener 
distinction of nouns. ‘‘ Every substance,” says he, ‘‘is male 
female, or both male and female, or neither one nor the other. ὃ 
that with respect to sexes and their negation, all substances co 
ceivable are comprehended under this fourfold consideration.” Hen 
he proceeds to consider language as if it had been really and inte: 
tionally formed with a view to this classification of substances. ὦ 
to the first and second class, they are manifestly such as must ¢ 
many occasions require some mode of expression, The third is rar 
and its expression would in general be shunned. But as to the fourt 
it must necessarily include by far the greater portion of the objects 
thought. In languages which express the natural sexes alone t 
terms corresponding to them, very little difficulty occurs in this pa 
of Grammar. In general, every noun denoting a male animal is ma 
culine ; every noun denoting a female animal is feminine; and ever 
noun denoting neither the one nor the other is neuter. The on 
exception to this general rule, is an exception which is founded in tl 
poetical part of our nature; and it happily serves to distinguish tl 
language of imagination from that of reality. The instances to whic 
I allude are those in which the conception of a thing is raised to tl 
dignity of a person, or where we dwell with such fondness on Οἱ 
thoughts as to invest them, as it were, with life and action, Virt 
stands before us in the enchanting form of a lovely female. Patien 
appears ‘‘ gazing on kings’ graves, and smiling extremity out of act 
—So Shakspeare says,— 
The mortal Moon hath her eclipse endured. 

And perhaps a finer instance of this figurative use of gender cannot ἢ 
cited than its application to the Idea of orm, in Milton’s noble ἃ 
scription of Satan— 


His form had yet not lost 

All her original brightness, nor appear’d 

Less than archangel ruin’d, 
But in languages where the mere terminations of words imply, or ai 
supposed to imply, any or all of these distinctions, it is no wond 
that much confusion arises in the various modes of explaining a ci 
cumstance so foreign to the general laws of thought. ‘The Greel 
Latin, and many of the modern tongues,” says Mr, Harris, ‘* hav 
words, some masculine, some feminine (and those too in great mult 
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| cand which have reference to substantives where sex never had 
existence. ΤῸ give one instance for many, mind is surely neither male 
nor female; yet is γῦυς, in Greek, masculine; and mens in Latin, 
feminine.” This learned grammarian could not but perceive that ‘* in 
some words these distinctions seemed owing to nothing else than to 
the mere casual structure of the word itself ;” but he was of opinion 
that in other instances there might be detected ‘‘ a more subtle kind 
of reasoning, which discerned even in things without sex a distant 
analogy to that great distinction which, according to Milton, animates 
the world !” 
181. I am far from asserting that in particular instances some such. Mr. Harris's 
analogy may not have operated. Indeed it appears to be of the | 
nature of that imagination to which we owe the figurative language 
above mentioned ; but it could only have been a rare accident, by no 
‘med s capable of carrying us far toward the explanation of the princi- 
ples on which language in general was constructed, Harris, it must 
ibe owned, expresses himself modestly enough, observing, “ that all 
su h speculations are at best but conjectures, and should therefore be 
received with candour rather than scrutinised with rigour.” ‘* Varro’s 
w ords, on a subject near akin,” says he, ‘‘are for their aptness and 
elegance well worth attending : Non mediocres enim tenebre in silva, ubi 
h pc captanda; neque ed, gud pervenire volumus, semitee trite; neque non in 
tra: itibus quedam objecta, que euntem retinere possent.” With this 
Hjallowance, we may therefore notice the general principle for which 
H. is contends, namely, that “we may conceive such subjects to 
hé ve been considered as masculine, which were conspicuous for the 
tributes of imparting or communicating ; or which were, by nature, 
active, strong, and efficacious, and that indiscriminately, whether to 
“}z00d or to bad; or which had claim to eminence either laudable or 
dtherwise ;” and again, that ‘‘ the feminine were such as were con- 
spicuous for the attributes either of receiving, of containing, of pro- 
ducing, or of bringing forth, or which had more of the passive in their 
ure than of the active; or which were peculiarly beautiful and 
miable, or which had respect to such excesses as were rather femi- 
uine than masculine.” Hence he thinks it would be reasonable to 
Wponsider as masculine nouns, the ‘‘sun,” the ‘‘sky,” the ‘‘ ocean,” 
isl * time,” ‘‘death,” ‘‘sleep,” and ‘*God;” and as feminines, the 
}‘moon,” the “earth,” a “ship,” a ‘‘city,” a “country,” and 
}‘virtue.” But the question, as respects the science of Grammar, is 
Jot whether any or all of these may not occasionally and accidentally 
ye so considered ; but whether there be any necessary cause connect- 
}ng in our minds the conception of sex with any of them. Now, 
‘} here can be no other such cause than personification, because sex is a 
hersonal distinction ; but even that cause does not universally apply to 
ap ny of these conceptions. God, indeed, our creator and preserver, 
ve usually and properly regard as a person; and then the reasoning 
vt) f Mr. Harris is so far just, that we cannot easily view the Supreme 
α 2 
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Being as a female; for even in those heathen mythologies whic 
abound with female divinities, the chief and sovereign Deity is alway 
represented as masculine. But Harris himself admits, what inde¢ 
the common experience of every day sufficiently proves, that we oft 
contemplate this ineffable conception without any reference to sex, | 
even to person, calling it ‘* Deity,” “* Numen,” “ τὸ Seiov.” It mu 
be remembered, that personification was more common among tl 
ancients than among the moderns. The Greeks actually worshipp: 
Sleep and Death in the form of men: Virtue was portrayed befo 
their eyes by the statue of a female. Nor must we forget that maz 
of these personifications have been handed down to us from them 1 
mere tradition and the language of the poets. Thus it is difficult f 
us, who have seen Fame and Victory so often delineated as female 
on ancient medals, and in sculpture, who read of them as such 
poetry, and know that Fama and Victoria are nouns of feminine te 
mination; it is difficult for us, when we do personify these ai 
beings, to figure them to ourselves as men, in a different habit a 
form, with different accompaniments, and expressed by words at 
sentences of a different character and construction. But there a 
comparatively few things which we personify in our common pros 
and when we do so, the change of the form of words from neuter 
masculine or feminine, at once and powerfully marks the transition 
the mind from cold matter of fact to ardent imagination. This, hor 
ever, is again an accidental circumstance appertaining to the particul 
history of the English language, and not to the philosophy of langua 
in general. 

182. There is a curious difference of opinion between SANctTr 
and Harris. The former writer asserts ‘‘ that proper names of me 
cities, rivers, mountains, and the like do not admit of grammatic 
gender ;” ‘* Nomina propria hominum, urbium, fluviorum, montium, 
cetera hujysmodi, genus grammaticum habere non posse :” whereas t 
Jatter author says ‘* both number and gender appertain to words.- 
Number, in strictness, descends no lower than to the last rank 
species: gender, on the contrary, stops not here, but descends to eve 
individual, however diversified.” This apparent contradiction betwe 
two eminent writers is nevertheless easily reconciled. Harris att 
butes gender to words as significant of the conceptions of the min 
Sanctius, on the other hand, following the authority of Varro a 
Diomedes, considers grammatical gender as relating only to the tern 
nation or construction of words, ‘* Thus,” says Varro, ** we do ἢ 
call those words masculine which signify male beings, but those befo 
which are properly placed jie and Ai, and those feminine with whi 
we can say hacand he.” * Sic itaque ea virilia dicimus, non quae vira 
significant, sed quibus praponimus hic et hi; et sic muliebria, in quib 
dicere possimus hwec et hw.” The reason which this author assigns 1 
his doctrine is suitable enough to Grammar as an art, but not as 
science, Grammatica: propositum non est singularum vocum signification 
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| explicare, sed usum. ‘* The object of Grammar is not to explain the 
| significations of particular words, but their use.” Now, though the 
"mere signification of words is not the object of Grammar, the mode of 
signification is so far from being an immaterial part of that science, 
that it is its sole foundation. There is no doubt but that the expres- 
sion or non-expression of the distinction of sex in connection with other 
conceptions, must affect the relations of language considered as signi- 
ficant, and consequently must fall under the science of Grammar, 
according to the definition of it above adopted. This expression is 
not essential to all nouns, but it is an accident universally affecting 
whole classes of nouns, and therefore demanding for its application 
some rules of Universal Grammar. 
_ 183, Now those rules not only do not depend on the termination Termina- 
‘or other peculiarity in the sound of words, but even in the Latin lan- 
| , as Wallis has observed, sex is not so distinguished; for 
ugh the termination wm is neuter, yet the words scortum, mancipium, 
' lum, &c., are applied both to the male and female sex: and so 
| we find it even in proper names, as Glycerium mea, which Priscian 
notes as figurative. 
| 184. Regarding only the science of Grammar, as dependent on the Union of 
| nature of thought, it is manifest, that those conceptions which are of πον 
| a nature to coalesce, in reason or fancy, may be considered either dis- 
etly or in absolute union, Thus the conception of ‘ number” and 
that of ‘ soldier” are absolutely united in the conception of ‘‘ army” 
| or *tregiment,” or ““ troop ;” the conception of “ royalty” and that of 
man” are absolutely united in that of “ king;” and so the concep- 
Ἢ tion of “sex” and that of ““ child” are absolutely united in the words 
| “boy” and “girl.” This sort of union gives occasion to many 
classes of words in most languages, as ‘‘ horse” and “ mare,” “‘ram” 
and “‘ewe;” “bull” and “cow;” but there is a second class in 
| which the same distinction is expressed by the compound form of the 
word, as ‘‘ shepherd” and “ shepherdess,” ‘‘ milliner” and ‘* man- 
milliner ;” and lastly, the sexual quality is often expressed by its 
proper adjective, as the ‘* male and female elephant,” the ‘‘ male and 
female rhinoceros.” 
__ 185. There are some conceptions in which that of sex is tacitly Common 
included, but may not be absolutely determinable, or may not require ; 
to be determined for the purpose of communicating thought. Thus a 
i} “child” is either a “boy” or a “girl;” but if we are reasoning on 
} the education of children generally, many thoughts may occur to us 
ΜΠ which indifferently and equally relate to boys and girls, and in express- 
@} ing which we may therefore use the neuter word “child.” And per- 
i) haps this consideration alone would afford a sufficient answer to those 
ἢ persons who contend, like Hobbes, that the general word “man” is 
no more than the representation of some one particular man in my 
memory or imagination: for if the word child in my thoughts repre- 
sented a boy, it could not represent a girl, and vice versa; whereas 
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we see in practice that it represents the two opposite sexes at the 
same time, without the least difficulty, and serves the purposes of rea 
soning quite as well, and oftentimes better than if we had employe¢ 
different words for the two sexes. 

186. Lastly, there are conceptions, which in reality have nothing 
to do with sex, but which, from various causes, principally depending 
on imagination or habit, we are apt to consider in connection witk 
notions of sex. Thus the English sailor, who has contracted a sor 
of affection for the tight vessel in which he has braved the winds an¢ 
waves, and who sees in her neat trim and gallant tackling the eleganet 
of female apparel, is habitually led to speak of her as a female. Wh« 
has not been electrified with the ieeling expressed in the old sea 
song— 

She rights, she rights, boys—we’re off shore ! 

To a similar cause it is to be attributed that we can hardly thin! 
of Britannia as a mailed warrior, ‘‘ an arm’d man for the battle,” ὁ 
as a sea-god wielding his trident over the subject waves; but we se 
her, like another Minerva, great in arts and arms, circling her brow 
at once with the olive and the laurel, covering the nations with he 
eegis, and stretching out her spear for their protection. If we speal 
of her domestic greatness, it is as 

The nurse, the teeming womb of royal kings ; 
if we lament her errors, and her failings, we 
Feel for her, as a lover, or a child, 


187. This is the language, not of mere plain unadorned reason, bu 
of reason elevated and sublimed by passion ; yet does not this circum 
stance take it entirely out of the domain of Grammar, viewed a 
teaching the necessary modes of communicating thought; for passio 
is a necessary part of our nature, and it unavoidably gives a hue an 
tinge to our conceptions, and forces us to modify accordingly th 
forms of expression in language. Unhappy is the critic who know 
nothing of this part of Grammar; he will not only miss some of th 
finest beauties in the poets, but if he attempt to correct what h 
thinks faulty, he will display, in the most ridiculous light, his ow: 
want of taste. Mr. Harris has finely exemplified this remark, by | 
quotation from Milton— 


At his command th’ uprooted hills retired 

Each to Ais place: they heard his voice and went 
Obsequious : Heav’n his wonted face renew’d, 
And with fresh flow’rets hill and valley smil’d. 


** Here,” says Harris, ‘ all things are personified: the hills hear 
the valleys smile, and the face of heaven is renewed. Suppose, then 
the poet had been necessitated by the laws of his language (or w 
may add by the correction of the critic) to have said, Each hill retire 
to its place, Heaven renewed its wonted face—how prosaic and life 
less would these neuters have appeared ; how detrimental to the pro 
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sopopeia which he was aiming to establish! In this, therefore, he 
was happy, that the language in which he wrote imposed no such 
necessity, and he was too wise a writer to impose it on himself. 
*T were to be wished his correctors had been as wise on their parts.” 
That they were not always so wise we have a striking instance in the 
celebrated Bentley, who has taken upon himself to make a vast 
number of alterations of this kind in Milton’s text. Thus the great 
poet, in his picturesque description of creation, had written— 
The swan, with arched neck, 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet. 

On which Dr. Bentley has the following note: ‘* The swan, her 
‘white wings! and her state! I wonder he should make the swan of 
‘the feminine gender, contrary to both Greek and Latin; always 
Κύκνος, cygnus. Rather, therefore, his wings, his state.” This comes 
of having learnt only the Greek and Latin Grammars, and not know- 
‘ing, even of these, the true foundations ! 
- 188. I come now to the expression of the relations of nouns to Relation. 
each other, which is effected by declension, or case, if the relation 
‘and the conception coalesce in one word, and by a preposition, if in 
different words, By this short statement many disputes of gram- 
‘marians relative to the cases of nouns will be easily settled. Declen- 
‘sion is the term commonly used to signify the variation of case; but 
Varro considers case as only one mode of declension, His expres- 
| sions are these: ‘* Of words, as man and horse, there are four kinds 
‘of declension ; first nominal, as from equus comes equile ; secondly 
‘casual, as from eqguus comes eqguum; thirdly augmentative, as from 
| albus comes ailbius; and fourthly diminuent, as from cista comes 
| cistula.” I have, however, at present only to do with the second of 

these modes. 
| 189, It was long disputed what number of cases existed in the Number of 
Latin language. These are thus enumerated and explained by “™ 
Priscian: ‘* The first case is called the right, or nominative case; for 
by this case naming is effected; as this man is called Homer, and 
| that man Virgil. The reason that it is sometimes called the right or 
Straight case is, that it is first formed naturally by merely laying down 
_ the word, and then the other cases formed by flexion from this are 
called oblique. The next is the genitive, which is also called by some 
__ the possessive or paternal. The word genitive is either derived from 
genus, a race, because we signify by it the race to which any one 
belongs, as ‘he is of Priam’s race,’ or from genero to generate, be- 
cause from this case are generated many other words and parts of 
speech; at least it is so in the Greek language. Again it is called 
—.: because we signify possession by this case, as ‘ Priam’s 

ingdom,’ or the kingdom possessed by Priam: whence possessive 
‘adjectives may also be construed by this case; for what is ‘ the 
-Priameian kingdom’ but ‘the kingdom of Priam,’ or ‘ Priam’s 
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kingdom? It is called paternal for a similar reason, because the 
father’s name is thus expressed, as ‘ Priam’s son ;’ and hence patro- 
nymic names may be resolved into this case, as ‘ Pelidan Achilles’ is 
the same as Achilles the son of Peleus. The following case is the 
dative, which some term the commendative. ‘I give a thing ‘ to a 
man,’ or I recommend a person ‘to a man.’ Fourthly comes the 
accusative or causative: I accuse a man, or I (as a cause) make a 
thing. The fifth case is the vocative or salutatory, as “Ὁ Eneas! οἱ 
* Hail Eneas!’ The ablative is also called the comparative; as “1 
take from Hector,’ or ‘I am stronger than Hector.’ Each of these 
cases, moreover, has many other different uses; but they have re- 


‘ceived their names from their most general and familiar use, as we see 


happen in many other things.” 
190. From this enumeration, it is observable that the sort of 


declension which the ancients called case, not only expressed the 


relation of nouns to each other, but also that which they bore to 
verbs, as agent or object; and lastly, their use in the expression of 
passion, without reference either to another noun or to a verb: in 
order to explain the reasons of which it will be necessary to observe, 
that the meaning of the word casus, which we render case, is, pro- 
perly, the falling or declining from a perpendicular line. Thus, if the 
simple notion of the noun be supposed to be expressed by an upright 
straight line, as in the letter I, the other cases may be supposed to 
be expressed by lines obliquely declining one way or the other, as in 
the letter V. 

191. It was long disputed among the ancient grammarians, whether 
the nominative should, or should not, be called a case. On the one 
hand it was urged, that conceptions are only expressed by speech, in 
some one of the forms called cases, including the nominative ; and 
that of these forms, the nominative expressing the agent of the verb 
active was the simplest, and was, therefore, used whenever there was 
occasion simply to name a thing or person, Thus we should not say, 
that the name of the person slain by Marcus Brutus was Casaris, or 
Casari, but Casar. Those, on the contrary, who called it a case, 
contended that every expression of a conception in speech was a 
declension, or falling away from the simple conception in the mind, 
which, taken by itself, does not imply either action, or passion, or 
relation. Thus, before I can assert anything whatsoever of Cesar, I 
must form the conception or thought of ‘‘ Cesar” as a person; but 
when I put that thought to another, when I mention the wife “ of 
Cesar,” or the friends who were faithful ‘‘ to Cesar,” or those who 
revolted “ from Cwsar ;” or assert that ‘* Cesar conquered,” or that 
* Owsar was killed;” or express a feeling of any sort by the excla- 
mation “Ὁ Cesar”—on these and all such occasions my conception 
declines from its original simplicity, and consequently my expression 
should be said to decline, or fall away from the pure noun, They 
added, moreover, that it was not always the simplest form of the 
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‘noun, but was sometimes more distant from the radical, and therefore 
more deserving of the appellation of oblique than some other cases ; 
as, for instance, the vocative or ablative, which latter some writers 
have considered as the primary and original case of the noun, 

192. Since the notion of action implies the notion of an agent, there 
must be a form of the noun which denotes the agent to every verb in 
‘a simple sentence. The action, however, may be represented as pro- 
ceeding from the agent, or as received by the object. On the former 
supposition, it becomes a verb active, and the nominative case is the 
form of the noun which denotes the agent. On the latter suppo- 
sition, it becomes a verb passive; and the nominative case is the 
| form of the noun which denotes the object. Thus, “ Casar fights,” 
_* Cesar is killed,” are two simple sentences, in both of which Cesar 
is the nominative case. In the former, the word Cesar signifies the 
agent that fights; in the latter, the same word Cesar signifies the 
object that is killed. In both instances the nominative is essential to 
the completion of the sentence; for when we speak of fighting, as 
‘proceeding from an agent, we must necessarily express that agent ; 
and when we speak of being killed, as received by an object, we must 
express the object. Hence the trivial rule, that the nominative 
‘answers to the question who, or what; as ‘‘ Cesar fights.” Who 
fights ?—Cesar. ‘ Cesar is killed.” Who is killed?—Casar. It 
is justly observed by Harris, that the character of the nominative may 
be learnt from its verb. The action implied in the verb ‘ fights,” shows 
the nominative ‘‘ Cesar” to be an active efficient cause. The suffer- 
‘ing implied in the words “ is killed,” shows the nominative ‘* Caesar” 
to be a passive subjcet. Persons may be considered in both these 
lights; as Cassar is active in the one instance, and passive in the 
‘other. But Thiugs cannot, except figuratively, be considered other- 
wise than as passive, and, consequently, can only become nominatives 
to passive verbs; as we may say, ‘‘ the house is built ;” but we 
᾿ cannot say, ‘‘ the house builds.” 

193. The nominative is the most essentially necessary of all cases ; 
and it has therefore been described as ‘‘ that case without which 
there can be no regular and perfect sentence.” The sentences 
in which we make the pronoun i serve for a nominative, and 
which the Latins used without any nominative at all, as plu, 
“it rains;” tedet me, ‘‘ it wearies me,” or ‘‘ I am wearied ;” are 
imperfect sentences, which I shall hereafter consider separately. In 
‘all other instances, although it may not be necessary to express the 
‘object to which an action is directed, or the agent from which a suf- 
fering proceeds, yet the converse is absolutely necessary: thus, when 
we say, ‘‘ William builds,” it is not necessary to add “ἃ house,” or 
** a palace ;” but if we say “ builds a house,” or ‘* builds a palace,” 
it is necessary to prefix the name of the builder. 

194. In order, however, to extend and enlarge a sentence, it often 
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widest necessary to state the object of a verb active, or the agent of 
a verb passive. Hence arises the necessity for two other cases, which 
have been called the accusative and the ablative. When I say there 
is a necessity for such cases, it will be understood, from what I have 


_before observed, that I do not contend for the necessity of any par- 


ticular terminations, or inflections, or prepositions, or arrangement 
of words, to mark these varieties of case; I only mean, that it is 
necessary, that by some means or other the noun, which indicates 
the conception, should be placed in such or such a relation to the 
verb which constitutes the assertion. It may happen, and, in point 
of fact, it does happen in some languages, that there are no inflec- 
tions of case; but there are means in all languages of determining 
when a noun is the object of an active, or the agent of a passive verb. 
It has, indeed, been disputed, whether the cases of nouns should be 
reckoned according to the relation in which they stand to other words, 
or according to the diversity of their inflections ; nor are there wanting 
names of high repute on either side of this question. Sanctius con- 
tends, that there is a natural partition of cases, according to the 
relations which they imply, and, consequently, that there must neces: 
sarily be the same number of cases, which he estimates to be six, in 
all languages. Vossius objects to this reasoning, and alleges, that ἢ 
the cases of nouns were to be reckoned by the relations which they 
bear to other words, they must be endless. This contest, like many 
others, has arisen from confounding Universal Grammar with Par 
ticular. The difference of inflection, or position, belongs to the latter, 
that of signification to the former. True it is, that the relations Οἱ 
nouns to other nouns and to verbs are infinite; but yet they are dis- 
tinguishable into certain great classes; and whether these classe: 
ought or ought not to be called cases is a mere verbal dispute, ] 
shall so designate them, for the sake of convenience; at the same 
time it must be understood that this arrangement is not intended te 
interfere with the Grammar of any particular language, in which the 
cases are arranged according to their inflections. 

195. In my sense of the word case, then, the nominative, that is, 
the agent of the active, or object of the passive verb, may be called 
the primary case; and the secondary cases are the accusative and the 
ablative, in so far as they perform the functions above noticed, These 
two cases, it is to be observed, are respectively convertible with the 
nominative, by a change of the verb from active to passive; foi 
** James loves John” is convertible with ‘* John is loved by James ;’ 
the accusative of the first being the nominative of the second, and the 
nominative of the first being the ablative of the second, 

196, So the matter stands in the simpler combinations of thought ; 
bat let us consider what is to be done, if in one and the same sen 
tence we wish to express not only the agent and object of any action, 
but also the end to which the action is directed; the cause on account 
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of which it happens, or the instrument, mode, and circumstances of 
ts performance. For these purposes it is necessary that the concep- 
ion of such end, or cause, or instrument, &c., should be expressed by 
‘noun; and that some means should be adopted to show whether 
6 noun was meant to stand in the relation of end, cause, or instru- 
ment, or in any other relation to the verb. It is, as Vossius justly 
observes, quite impossible that any language should have separate 
inflections for all these relations, and therefore some of them are, in 
most languages, represented by separate words, or particles, com- 
monly called prepositions ; but others are often expressed by inflec- 
tions, the number and diversity of which vary exceedingly in different 
languages, as will be shown hereafter. 


Which the noun may stand to the verb; but it may also be related to 
fanother noun, as depending on, or belonging to it. Thus the words 
ἐς Priam’s kingdom,” ‘‘ the son of William,” mark a dependence of 
son” on ‘ William,” and of ‘‘ kingdom” on “ Priam.” This rela- 
nion is expressed by a separate inflection in Greek, Latin, English, 
and many other languages; and it is commonly called the genitive 
ase. Now the use of the genitive case in nouns substantive differs 
but little from the use of an adjective. It expresses one conception, 
as dependent on another, and the expression of the latter serves to 
individualise and specify the former. The dependent conception is 
therefore, in fact, a mere attribute of the other, and consequently the 
genitive is easily convertible into an adjective. Thus the words 
'Βασιλέος Σκῆπτρον, regis sceptrum, the king’s sceptre, are easily con- 
verted into Σκῆπτρον βασιλικὸν, sceptrum regium, the kingly sceptre. 
For the same reason, we find that in some languages, the Chinese, 
for example, the adjective is in no manner distinguished from the 
etre or possessive case of a substantive; for it is said that 

word hao signifies goodness, and gin signifies man; but hao gin 
is a good man, or man of goodness; and gin hao is human good- 
ness, or the goodness of man. Hence, too, we see why Wallis con- 
siders the English genitive case as a possessive adjective ; e.g., “" the 
king’s court,” aula regia, where he differs from all other English 
grammarians, in calling the word ‘‘ king’s” an adjective. On the 
other hand, Lowth reckons the words mine and thine, which are 
usually called adjectives, as the possessive cases of me and thee. It is, 
perhaps, from a similar cause that Dr. Jonathan Edwards asserts the 
fuhhekaneew or Mohegan Indians to have no adjectives at all in 
their language ; a fact on which Mr. Horne Tooke lays great stress, 
but which, in reality, proves nothing as to the signification of language, 
)whatever it may do as to its forms or inflections. 


jany particular inflection. Indeed, we find the terminations of the 
nominative and accusative equally employed in Latin as exclamatory : 


197. Thus have I noticed three classes or degrees of relation in Genitive, 


198. It seems hardly necessary to distinguish the vocative case by Vocative. 
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and it is said that the Sanscrit grammarians do not allow the vocative 
to be a case. Yet, when we are speaking of the different relation: 
which a noun may bear to other words in a sentence, it is impossible 
to overlook its use in those sentences where it stands forth promi 
nently as the object addressed or invoked. Thus, in the first ode οἱ 
Horace, we find two verses almost wholly occupied with vocatives :— 
Mecenas, atavis edite regibus, 
O et presidium, et dulce decus meum ! 
So Plautus uses it as an interjection, ‘‘Io! Hymen! Hymenee ἢ 
From which, and many similar instances, it might be called the inter 
jectional case. . 


* Casina, a, 4, sc. 3, v. 8. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


OF NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 


199. I HAVE said that the noun adjective is the name of a concep- Definition. 
tion or thought, considered as a quality or attribute of another con- 
ception. In more popular language, it is a word added to a 
substantive to designate a quality, which distinguishes it from some 
other substantive of the same class, as a red house, a lovely lady, the 
aye interest, the fiftieth regiment ; where red, lovely, moneyed, 
and fiftieth are all adjectives. In order fully to understand this defi- 
hition, it will be proper to advert once more to the nature of a simple 
enunciative sentence or logical proposition. The subject, or that con- 
¢erning which something is asserted, is always a noun substantive ; 
the predicate may be a noun adjective. Thus, in the sentence ‘* John 
15 tall,” the subject is ‘‘ John,” which is a noun substantive; the pre- 
dicate is ‘‘tall,” which is a noun adjective. Complex sentences are 
tesolvable into more simple ones: and where adjectives are used, so 
as to render a sentence complex, they are always resolvable into the 
predicate of a logical proposition. Thus, if it be said that ‘* a wise 
man is cautious,” this sentence is resolvable into the two simple 
Sentences ‘‘ a man is cautious,” and ‘‘ that man is wise,” and in each 

these the adjective is the predicate of the proposition. Adjective. 
_ 200. The inferences to be drawn from this statement are several. Not the 
In the first place, whenever the name of a conception is employed as len 
the subject of a proposition, it is not an adjective. Thus, the con- 
ception expressed by the words ‘ good” and ‘* goodness” is the 
‘same; but if we predicate anything of this conception; if, for in- 
stance, we Say ‘‘ goodness is amiable,” the word goodness must 
necessarily be a substantive. And this does not depend on the form 
of the word; for if the idiom of our language allowed us to say 
‘good is amiable,” or “the good is amiable,” the word ‘‘ good” 
would be as much a substantive as ‘‘ goodness.” 

201. Hence it follows, that the distinction between a substantive Mode of 
and an adjective does not necessarily depend on any difference between τὴν 
the conceptions which they express, but between the different modes 
in which those conceptions are contemplated by the mind. If we 
contemplate goodness as a separate idea, if we assert anything of that 
idea, if we make it the subject of any proposition, then it is a sub- 
stantive ; but if we predicate it of anything else, if we consider it 
only as a quality of that thing, then it is an adjective. 

_ 202. Hence, again, it follows, that an adjective and a substantive Not con- 
cannot be convertible, without wholly changing the meaning of the τα 
proposition in which they are employed. Thus, to say that ““ envy 
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is criminal,” and that ‘ criminality is envious,” are two proposition: 
entirely different. 
Cannorstand 208, It is equally a rule of Universal and of Particular Grammar. 
that an adjective cannot stand alone, but must be joined with its sub- 
stantive; which is, in truth, no more than saying, that a predicate 
must necessarily refer to some subject. Mr. Tooke, however, con. 
troverts this rule, though it is certainly as old as the words adjective 
and substantive. He objects, that the rule equally applies to the 
oblique cases of nouns substantive, and that therefore ‘ the inability 
to stand alone in a sentence is not the distinguishing mark of ar 
adjective ;” but, though it were not a distinguishing mark, it might 
yet be a rule common to all adjectives. However, the real intent οἱ 
the rule is to distinguish adjectives from the substantives with which 
they are used, and that in the most simple sentences; and with re- 
ference not to their form or inflection, but to their signification. Thus, 
if we say “ἃ golden is valuable,” the sense is incomplete, and the 
adjective ‘‘ golden” requires the addition of a substantive, as, for 
instance, “ring,” to render it intelligible. On the contrary, if we 
say ‘‘ gold is valuable,” the sentence is perfect. | 
Have not 204. Mr. Tooke contends that ‘‘ the adjectives golden, brazen, silken, 
meaning. uttered by themselves, convey to the hearer’s mind, and denote the 
same things as gold, brass, and silk.” The short answer to this is, 
that it is contrary to common sense and experience to confound these 
terms together; and nobody ever does so, who understands the 
English language in the slightest degree. But if we wish to trace the 
source of Mr. Tooke’s error, we must examine more particularly his 
expressions. First, what does he mean by ‘ uttered by themselves ?” 
Words uttered by themselves are like syllables or letters uttered by 
themselves, They are the mere elements of discourse. Their proper 
force and effect in rational speech must depend on their connection 
with each other. Again, what is meant by “ denoting the same 
things?” In so far as they are both of the same origin, there is 
doubtless a common conception to which they both bear relation ; 
but it does not follow that they both bear the same relation to it, A 
numerous tribe of words derived from, or connected with, this term, 
gold, is to be found in the different European languages. Is it to be 
said that they all ‘* convey to the hearer’s mind and denote the same 
things?” Let us see how this can possibly be made out, From (1) 
the splendour of the rising or setting sun, was denominated (2) the 
yellow colour resembling that splendour, From the name of that 
colour, was derived (3) that of the jaundice, which rendered the 
whole body yellow, and (4) that of the gall, which produced the 
jaundice, From yellow also came (5) the name given to the yolk οἱ 
an egg. And again, from this colour came (6) the name of gold, 
Gold, being the most precious of metals, gave its name (7) to riches 
in general; and particularly (8) to money, Hence were denominated 
all kinds of payments, whether (9) voluntary gifts, or (10) offerings, 
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or (11) tribute, or (12) rent, or (13) fines; as well as (14) debts 
due on any of these accounts. In process of time, certain societies 
were formed and maintained by regular payments from each member, 
and these societies+received their name (15) from this circum- 
stance. The name was afterwards extended to societies (16) or 
fellowships in general ; and it occasioned the peculiar designation of a 
building (17) in London, where they assembled. Fines in ancient 
times were applied, in the nature of punishment, to almost all 
crimes; and hence their name came to signify (18) punishment in 
general; and particularly a barbarous mutilation (19) often used as a 
punishment. Lastly, the general term for punishment was naturally 
applied to the criminality (20) by which the punishment was occa- 
sioned. In a future part of this work I shall trace these progressive 
changes of signification, as they are to be found in the Maso-Gothic ; 
Anglo-Saxon; Alamannic; Lombardian ; Precopian; Greek ; Latin, 
old, middle, and barbarous; Suevian; Swedish ; Icelandic; Russian ; 
German; Dutch; Welsh; Italian; old and modern French, and old 
and modern English. Every change of application is occasioned by a 
new operation of the mind. The sound of the word conveys a new 
thought, similar indeed to the preceding, and having reference to the 
same conception, but placing it in a new light. It would be absurd 
to say that the thought remained the same through all these different 
uses; and it is equally incorrect to say, that it remains the same after 
any one step. There is as real, though not the same difference be- 
tween ‘“‘ gold” and ‘‘ golden,” as there is between ‘‘a guilder” and 
“ὅς Guild-hall.” If Mr. Tooke were right, to gild a thing would be to 
‘convert it into gold: whereas these words, though of the same origin, 
‘are so far from denoting the same conceptions, that they are often 
used in direct opposition to each other. ‘‘Is this gold?—No, it is 
only gilt.” So gold and golden are not the same. They both, 
‘indeed, refer to the same conception ; but they refer to it in different 
‘ways. In the one instance, the conception (namely gold) is the very 
thing of which we are speaking; it is the logical subject of the pro- 
‘position ; the mind looks at it, as it were, directly ; as when Bassanio 
Ϊ 88 

| —__————- Thou gaudy gold, 

| Hard food for Midas—I will none of thee. 

Whereas, in the other case, it is noticed but incidentally, as a 
‘thought passing over, and giving a momentary tinge to another 
thought, but differing from it as the light in which we view a sub- 
stance differs from the substance itself. So the same Bassanio, in 
‘the same scene, speaking of his mistress’s portrait, says, 

—————— here in her hair, 
| The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 

205. From what has been already said, it will easily be under- How treated 

‘stood that these secondary thoughts, which are expressed by adjectives, πῖαρ 
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may be brought more distinctly before the mind, and treated as si 
stantives in connection with other substantives. It is thus tl 
instead of “ἃ virtuous man,” we may say “ἃ man of virtue ;” | 
though there appears, in this instance, very little difference of me 
ing, yet, on analysing the two expressions, we shall find that a n 
and distinct operation of the mind is performed, which operation 
here expressed by the word “ of.” We do not merely, as in the οἱ 
of the words “ virtuous man,” contemplate the conception of “ ma 
as a substance, and that of “virtue” as a quality belonging to 1 
individual in question; but we contemplate ‘‘ man” as having a st 
stantial existence, and ‘ virtue” as having an existence capable 
coalescing with man ; and further, we contemplate the actual union 
these two thoughits, as expressed by the word “ of.” Slight, the 
fore, as the difference of meaning is between the words “" a man 
virtue” and “a virtuous man,” yet the grammatical difference is not 
be overlooked: and the best proof of this will be to consider h« 
totally the style of any author would be altered if we were always 
change the genitive case of the substantive into an adjective, and v 
versa. Suppose that, instead of the line, 
The quality of mercy is not strained, 

we were to say, ‘the merciful quality is not a quality of comp 
sion,” we should certainly not augment the force and beauty of t 
language ; and we should as certainly change the flow and current 
the thought ; we should alter the Grammar, and annihilate the poet 

206. The preceding remarks, too, show the absurdity of asserti 
that “adjectives, though convenient abbreviations, are not necessa 
to language,” and that ‘the Mohegans have no adjectives in th 
language ;” for though this latter fact is vouched by ‘ Dr. Jonath 
Edwards, D.D., pastor of a church in Newhaven, and communicat 
to the Connecticut Society of Arts and Sciences, and published | 
Josiah Meigs,” it amounts really to this, that the Mohegans cann 
distinguish subject from predicate, or substance from quality ; and 
so, they must be utterly destitute of the faculty of reason, whi 
probably neither Dr. Edwards, nor Mr. Meigs, nor Mr. Tooke i 
tended to assert. The only conceivable ground for the Revere 
Doctor’s assertion is, that the Mohegans employ the same word in 
substantive and adjective sense, as we say “there is @ calm,” a 
“the day is calm,” the weather “is cold,” and I have “ a cold ;” | 
figuratively, as “ silver locks,” the “ honey-moon,” “ angel visits 
** serpent error,” “ infans pudor,” and the like, 

207. It is a common rule, that the adjective should agree with i 
substantive in gender, number, and case, whence perhaps, it mig) 
at first sight be inferred, that gender, number, and case proper 
belong as well to the adjective as to the substantive, This, howeve 
is not the fact: the adjective simply expresses a quality ; but it mu 
of necessity be connected in language with its substantive, and th 
connection is effected in many languages by a similarity of inflectior 
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and when the inflections of the substantive express gender, or number, 
or case, those of the adjective often follow a similar rule of construc- 
}tion. This construction, it is obvious, is a matter belonging only to 
Particular, and not to Universal Grammar. It may exist in one 
language and not in another; and, in fact, there are languages (our 
own, for example) in which all these variations in adjectives are 
unknown. 
~ 208. On the other hand, a variation of degree belongs, in an Degree. 
especial manner, to certain adjectives, but not at all to substantives ; 
and where there are variations of degree, they may be compared to- 
ther, whence arise, what are technically called by grammarians, the 
d of comparison, 
_ 209. Substantives cannot be compared, as such, in point of degree ; Not appli- 
for that would be to suppose that the nature of substantial existence substantives 
: variable; and that one existing thing was more truly existing 
han another, which is absurd. ‘A mountain,” says Harris, “ cannot 
e said more to be, or to exist, than a molehill; but the more and less 
must be sought for in their quantities. In like manner, when we 
tefer many individuals to one species, the lion A cannot be called more 
lion than the lion B; but, if more anything, he is more fierce, more 
, or exceeding in some such attribute. So again, in referring 
Y species to one genus, a crocodile is not more an animal than a 
is, nor a tiger more than a cat; but, if anything, they are more 
, more strong, &c.; the excess, as before, being derived from their 
attributes. So true is that saying of the acute Stagyrite, οὐκ ἂν ém- 
ἔχοιτο ἡ οὐσία τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ τὸ ἧττον ; substance is not susceptible of 
more and less.” Sanctius, referring to this same passage of Aristotle, 
es, that we may hence infer that comparatives cannot be drawn 
rom nouns substantive. ‘* Therefore,” adds he, ‘they are deceived, 
who reckon the words senex, juvenis, adolescens, infans, &c., as sub- 
tantives, for they are altogether adjectives. Nor is it to be objected, 
that Plautus has made from Penus the comparative Penior ; for he 
‘does not there mean to express the substantial existence of the Car- 
\thaginian, but his craftiness, as if he had said callidior ; for the Car- 
thaginians were reputed to be a very crafty people. So the writer 
who used the word Neronior, from Nero, meant only to signify an 
excess of cruelty.” 
210. As substantives in general admit not of degree, so there are Nor to som: 
‘some adjectives which equally exclude either intension or remission. δ πο. 
us Scaliger justly observes, that the word “ medius” can neither be 
heightened nor lowered in degree ; and that the same may be said of 
‘“hodiernus,” and of many other adjectives. On this topic Mr. Harris 
thus expresses himself: “ As there are some attributes which admit 
of comparison, so there are others which admit of none. Such, for 
example, are those which denote that quality of bodies arising from 
their figure ; as when we say a circular table, a quadrangular court, 
ΠΝ piece of metal, &c. The reason is, that a million of things 
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participating the same figure, participate it equally. To say, ther 
fore, that while A and B are both quadrangular, A is more or le 
quadrangular than B, is absurd. The same holds true in all attrib 
tives denoting definite qualities, whether contiguous or discrete, wh 
ther absolute or relative. Thus the two-foot rule A, cannot be mo 
a two-foot rule than any other of the same length. Twenty lioi 
cannot be more twenty than twenty flies. If A and B be both trip 
or quadruple of C, they cannot be more triple or more quadruple ΟἹ 
than the other. The reason of all this is, that there can be no cor 
parison without intension and remission; there can be no intensic 
and remission in things always definite: and such are the attribut 
which we have last mentioned.” This reasoning, which, as far as 
goes, is very just, seems nevertheless to require some further dey 
lopment. What is here meant by ‘‘ things always definite ?”. Plainl 
what we have already called ideas, and those clearly conceived. Τ] 
idea of a circle, when clearly conceived, is a thing always definit 
By mathematicians it is clearly conceived; and consequently th 
would think it absurd to say, that one table was more circular thé 
another ; but persons who have not a distinct idea of a circle wou 
not perceive the absurdity of the expression. To them, circulari 
would appear capable of intension and remission ; and therefore the 
would conclude, that this quality admitted of comparison as much : 
sweetness or sourness, hardness or softness, heat or cold. Hence y 
find in language such words as round, which expresses the idea of ci 
cularity in a vague and indistinct manner; and these words are con 
monly used in the comparative and superlative, as well as in the pos 
tive degree. or the same reason, all words signifying bodily sens 
tion are capable of comparison; for though we agree generally in tl 
meaning which we attribute to them, yet there is no definite idea | 
which any one of them can be distinctly referred. Men employ tl 
terms ‘* hot, cold, white, black, green,” ay so as to convey to eac 
other’s mind certain general notions, but not to communicate preci 
and distinct ideas, like those expressed by the words, ‘* square,” | 
‘* triangle.” Again, in moral qualities there is usually the same indi 
tinctness, We say, one man is braver or wiser than anothe 
because we possess no absolute standard of bravery or wisdom. 
we possessed such a standard, that is to say, if we had a clear idea 
bravery, or of wisdom, we should simply say, that each of the tw 
was either brave or not brave, wise or unwise. There is no mo 
common comparison in all language than between that which is goc 
and that which is better; yet the pure idea of goodness presented | 
us by the Christian religion excludes all comparison—‘‘ There is not 
but one, that is Gop,” 

211, I have observed, that where there are variations of degre 

these variations may be compared together. Grammarians have fixe 


three degrees of comparison—the positive, the comparative, and tl 


superlative ; and it seems material to observe, that the comparisc 
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here referred to is of two kinds. We may either compare a quality, 
jas existing in any given substance, with the same quality as existing 

in other substances, or we may compare it with some assumed notion 
of the quality in general, 
| 212. The positive is the simple expression of the quality: and Positive. 
Harris says, it is improperly called a degree of comparison; but in 

this he seems to be wrong; for it is that form in which the compa- 

rison of equal degrees of the same quality is expressed, either affirma- 

tively or negatively. Thus we say, in the positive degree, “ Scipio 

was as brave as Cesar;” “ Cicero was not so eloquent as Demo- 
sthenes.” 

| 213. The comparative expresses the intension or remission of any Comparative. 
quality in one substance, compared with the same quality in some 

one other substance, as ‘Cicero was more eloquent than Brutus ;” 
Antony was less virtuous than Cicero.” Hence it is manifest, that 

there are, properly speaking, two kinds of the comparative degree, one 
xxpressing the more, and the other the less of the quality compared. 

nguages in general have employed a peculiar inflection only to 

‘express the former; but the latter is in its nature no less capable of 

ὃ pression: and both belong to those distinctions which constitute 
Universal Grammar. It is to be remarked, that the comparative, 
though it excludes the relative positive, does not necessarily include 
ι 2 absolute positive. If we say “ John is wiser than James,” we 
fexclude the assertion, that ‘‘ James is as wise as John;” but we do 

jot necessarily include the assertion either that ‘* John is wise,” or that 

* James is wise.” All that may really be intended by the affirmative, 

i$ a negation of the negative. It may only be meant to assert that 

“ John is less unwise than James.” 

214. The superlative expresses the intension or remission of a quality Superlative. 
in one thing or person, compared with all the others that are contem- 


ijplated at the same time. There must be more than two objects com- 


#jjpared, but the number compared may .be indefinite: we may say, 


Octavius was the most prudent of the triumvirate; Homer was the 


i most admirable of poets; Solomon was the wisest of men. In other 


respects, what I have ‘observed of the comparative, applies equally to 
the superlative, which may properly be considered as expressing the 
most or the least of the quality in question, but which does not, any 


sjmore than the comparative, necessarily include the absolute positive. 
i} Of this remark, the common proverb, “ Bad is the best,” affords a 


| 
᾿ 
] 
: 


sufficient illustration. 
| 215. Hitherto I have only spoken of the comparison of qualities Comparison 


mpexisting in one subject with those existing in another or others ; but the — 


comparison may be made with a general conception of the quality : and 
ere also may be three similar degrees. Where the quality is sup- 
posed to be of the general or average standard, we use the positive ; 
vhere we mean to imply simply an excess beyorid that standard, we 
Juse the comparative, which in English is commonly expressed by the 
jadverb too, as when Hamlet says, “ Why may not imagination trace 
H 2 


Names of the 
degrees. 
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the noble dust of Alexander, till he find it stopping a bunghole 
Horatio answers ‘“ "T'were to consider too curiously, to consider sc 
that is, more curiously than is usual or needful. Lastly, where Ὁ 
mean to express a high degree of eminence in the quality of which Ὁ 
speak, we use the superlative, as vir doctissimus, vir fortissimus, 
most learned man, a very brave man; that is to say, not, perhaps, t 
bravest or most learned of all men that ever existed, or of any giv 
number of men; but a man possessing the quality of learning 
bravery in a degree far beyond the common standard. 

216. It is of small consequence to inquire whether all these for 
of speech together are properly named degrees of comparison, a 
equally immaterial whether the particular names, positive, comparati 
and superlative, are well chosen to designate each degree. Ma 
eminent grammarians have contended on these points. Voss 
objects to the name positive, because the two other degrees : 
equally positive, that is, equally lay down their respective signifi 
tions, whence the Greeks called the superlative hyperthetic, fix 
τιϑέναι, to lay down. Not more appropriate, says he, is the nai 
of the comparative degree, since comparison is applied to many wor 
both nouns and adverbs, which are not of this degree, as the adj 
tives, like, unlike, double; and among adverbs, equally, similiter, ὃ 
Moreover, comparison is effected no less by the superlative than 
the comparative: for it would be equally a comparison if I were 
say, speaking of Varro, Nigidius, and Cicero, “ Varro is the mi 
learned of the three ;” as if I were to say, speaking of Varro 
Nigidius only, Varro is the more learned of the two.” Lastly, the we 
superlative is not well chosen, since it merely signifies preference, or 1 
raising one thing above another ; and in this sense the comparative its 
is a superlative ; for in saying, ** Varro is more learned than Nigidiu 
I prefer, or raise Varro above Nigidius in regard to learning, I 
similar reasons, Scaliger proposed new names for the three degre 
The first he called the aorist, or indefinite ; the second, the hyperthe 
or exceeding ; and the third, the acrothetic, or highest degree. Qu 
tilian and others call the positive the absolute degree; others ¢ 
it the simple, and so forth; but none of these names having come it 
general use, I think it more convenient to hold to those which : 
commonly received ; not considering the choice of a name as vi 
important, compared with the accuracy of a distinction; and tl 
the three variations of adjectives in degree are essential to Gra 
mar, has been already sufficiently proved, 

217. It is of more consequence to note, that intension and rem 
sion not being confined to adjectives, the degrees of comparison | 
likewise not confined to them, but are common also to certain ver 
participles, and adverbs ; in short, to the whole class of attributi 
(as they are called by 7mm provided that, in signification, th 
import qualities which may be increased or diminished, Thus, 
the adjective “amiable” admits of the comparative and superlati 
“more amiable,” and “most amiable ;” so we may use the ὁ 
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ressions ‘more loving,” ‘ most loving ;” “to love well,” “to 
ove better,” ‘to love more,” ‘to love most of all.” These indica- 
tions of degree, however, have been rarely expressed by inflection, 
axcept in adjectives; and this seems to be the true reason why the 
‘degrees of comparison have often, but inaccurately, been considered 
by grammarians as belonging to adjectives alone. [0 is scarcely worth 
while to occupy attention with such words as αὐτότατος, used by 
Aristophanes ; or ipsissimus, employed by Plautus. Some critics, in- 
deed, have seriously adduced these as examples of comparison in pro- 
nouns, as if I could be more IJ, or he more he in reality ; whereas it is 
plainly seen, that the comic writer, by a natural boldness in the use of 
᾿ κα ν employs these pronouns in a secondary sense, as if they ex- 
pressed a quality instead of a substance ; but not as if a man could be 
more or less himself without losing his personal identity. 
᾿ς 218. I come now to consider the two great classes into which ad- Kinds of 
ectives may be divided; and these, as I have before observed, depend a 
on their expressing, or not expressing action. Thus, if we say “a 
\four-footed animal,” although the quality of being four-footed has re- 
‘ference, in this instance, to action, as its final end; yet as it does not 
express action (for a table or a chair may also be four-footed), this is 
an adjective of the first-mentioned kind. On the other hand, if we 
isay “an animal moving,” we clearly express that action is really taking 
: this, therefore, is an adjective of the second kind. Now, of 
two kinds, the former are exclusively called adjectives by the 
| majority of grammarians, and the latter are as commonly called par- 
ficiples. I adopt these distinctive terms from an unwillingness to 
alter the received nomenclature of grammatical science; but at the 
same time, I wish it to be clearly understood, that both the adjective 
and participle of the common grammarians fall under the definition 
which I have above given of the word adjective in its largest sense. 
+219. Of the adjective simple, or unmixed with any idea of action, Verbal 
little remains to be observed; but before I proceed to the considera- ena Et 
tion of the participle, it may be proper to notice a large class of ad- 
jectives, which, though they do not express action, yet bear reference 
to it. Such are those words expressive of the capability or habit of 
| action, which Mr. Tooke has classed among the participles. There is 
great hazard, when a writer chooses to treat all his predecessors 
, with contempt, that he may fall into gross errors himself. Mr. Tooke 
| has confounded, in his new scheme of participles, the verbal adjectives, 
pens, and participles of former writers; and, at the same time, has 

id down no clear definition of his own to guide us out of the 
| labyrinth. What is more, he has adopted as participles the verbal 
) adjectives in bilis, ivus, and icus, and excluded those in ax, arius, 
) bundus, ictus, &c., which seem quite as much entitled to the same 
. distinction. 
| 220. Upon a full consideration of all these different kinds of adjec- are smply 


adjectives, 


| tives, there seems to be no reason for classing them apart from the simple 
| adjective, and as little for confounding them with the participle. They 
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ought not to be separated from the simple adjective, because they do, 
in fact, express only a simple quality ; and it is difficult, if not impos: 
sible, to draw a line between qualities which are originally derived 
from action, and qualities not so derived. Let us take, for instance 
the word falsus, false. No doubt this is derived from fallo, whict 
expresses the act of failing or deceiving; yet, by a transition of mean: 
ing, it comes to signify simply that which is not true. In like manner 
many of the words which Mr. Tooke treats as participles have beer 
really introduced into the English language as simple adjectives, with 
out the least reference to the action, which their radicals expressed it 
other languages. Such is the word ‘ palpable.” We commonly saj 
“it is palpably false,” “the truth is palpable,” &c.; yet, perhaps 
few persons, when they use these phrases, entertain any notion © 
feeling and handling the truth or falsehood in question, though palpare 
to feel or handle, is the undoubted origin of this word. The sam 
may be said of “ductile,” “ frail,” “sensible,” ‘ noble,” and many 
other English adjectives, which have not the slightest pretence to be 
considered as participles. If the mere derivation from a verb is t 
entitle a word to be called a participle, we should have numerou: 
classes both of substantives and adjectives so distinguished: for i 
ductilis be a participle, because it is derived from duco, so is audax 
because it is derived from audeo; ridiculus, because it is derived fron 
rideo ; and a thousand other adjectives, Nay, we may add to this lis 
the substantives derived from verbs, if the mere derivation is to be : 
test of the grammatical use. Thus, we may say, that pistrinum, ὁ 
bakehouse, is a participle of pinso, to bake ; juramentum, an oath, ὁ 
juro, to swear; judicium, a judgment, of judico, to judge, ὅθ. In this 
as in numberless other instances, Mr. Tooke supposed the history o 
words to be the science of language. Because noble is derived fron 
noseo, to know, therefore he called it a participle of that verb! A 
this rate, all the parts of speech must become an inextricable mass ὁ 
confusion ; for, historically speaking, each is derived from the other 
and there can be no rule which gives any one the precedence, If w 
look to the signification, all is clear, Either a given adjective ex 
presses action or it does not, If it does not, it is a simple adjective 
and the circumstance of its referring to the habit or capacity for actiot 
cannot alter its character. The words “ forcible” and “ culpable’ 
relate originally to the actions of forcing and blaming; but they relat 
to them only as the ground-work of an existing quality, and not a 
being really in action, or as having been so, or to be so, at any givel 
time. ‘These considerations will probably suffice to clear away all the 
difficulties which Mr. Tooke raised respecting what he called th 
participles of the potential mood active, the potential mood passive 
the official mood passive, and the future active. They are all, a 
used in the English language, simple substantives, or simple adjectives 
and to rank them among participles, would not only be to oppose th 
great majority of writers who have treated of these subjects, but t 
confound all reasonable principles relating to this part of Grammar. 


CHAPTER VIL 
OF PARTICIPLES. 


221. ALTHOUGH, in accordance with the generality of the gram- Defnition, 
marians, I have enumerated the Participle as a distinct part of speech, 
yet it is in truth (as may be seen by the Table in Chapter III.) a 
subdivision of the noun agreeing with the adjective in expressing an 
attribute or quality ; but differing from the adjective in expressing a 
_ quality not simply, but as being, or having been, in action. Inasmuch, 
' therefore, as action implies time, the participle partakes, in this 
‘respect, of the nature of the verb; and hence it received the designa- 
tion Participium, a parte capienda; for, as was said, partem capit a 
“nomine, partem a verbo. The definitions given by many ancient gram- 
‘marians of this part of speech were founded on its characteristics in 
‘the learned languages. Thus Vossius says, ‘* Participium est vox 
variabilis per casus, significans rem cum tempore.” But here the variation 
per casus is a mere accident of the Greek and Latin tongues; and the 
word rem must not be taken as expressing a substance, but a quality. 
“The words cum tempore, indeed, apply to a principle of Universal 
Grammar; and, so far, the definition is correct. Upon the whole, 
“however, Spinoza’s detinition in his Hebrew Grammar is more worthy 
of attention. He says, “" Participia sunt Adjectiva, que actionem vel 
-omne quod Verbo significari solet tanquam Rei affectionem vel modum, cum 
᾿ relatione ad tempus exprimunt.” 
| 222. The participle differs essentially from the verb in this, that TheParticiple 
"it simply names a conception, but does not assert anything concerning assert. 
it. The words, ‘ loving, moving, reading, thinking,” &c., assert 
| nothing respecting these acts; they merely name the acts, or rather 
᾿ they name the conceptions, as in action. It is said that the participle 
_ should be ranked among nouns when it constitutes the subject of a 
_ logical proposition, and among verbs when it forms the predicate ; 
_ but this is not accurate: a participle, as such, can never form the 
subject of a proposition. The example given is, Militat omnis amans, 
| Πᾶς ὁ ἐρῶν πολεμεῖ ; but in this instance amans has an adjectival force, 
| agreeing with homo understood; and it is the same in the Greek. 
| Again, when the participle is a predicate, as Socrates est loquens, it 
| equally fills the office of an adjective, and is not to be treated as a 

verb, at least in the sense which I have attached to the latter term. 
| 228, The adsignification of time is proper to the participle. This Adsignitica- 
| point, however, Mr. Tooke contests, upon the ground that the Latin baa 
| participles, present, past, and future, are not confined to the times 
from which they respectively receive their designations. Proficiscens 
is a participle of the present tense; yet Cicero says, abfui proficiscens, 


Variety of 
participles, 
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thus connecting time present with time past. So profecturo tibi dedi 
literas, connecting the past with the future: and again, quos spero 
societate victorie tecum copulatos fore ; where spero is present, copulatos 
past, and fore future. None of these examples, however, prove any- 
thing against the expression of time by the participles, but merely 
that time is contemplated in various lights by the mind in one and 
the same sentence. Thus, in the phrase abfui proficiscens, the first 
word relates to the time of speaking, and the second to the time of 
acting. The going was present, when the absence (which is now 
past) was present. Again, dedi refers toa time past; but when 
that time was present, the departure (expressed in profecturo) was 
future. A thousand such cases as these would lead to no inference 
whatsoever against the expression of time by the participle. It is 
necessary to observe, however, that words which express time express 
it in two ways, either as simple existence or as relative to the different 
portions of duration, Thus, when we say “ justice is at all times 
mercy,” the present is a mere expression of existence, a present con- 
tinuous, So when we say, ‘‘ the sun rises every day,” we speak of 
an act habitually present. It is the nature of the human mind to be 
able thus to contemplate duration; but this in no degree interferes 
with, still less contradicts, the view which we take of diflerent portions 
of time, as past, present, and future, with relation to each other. The 
assertion, for instance, that the sun rises every day, does not at all 
clash with the assertion that the sun is rising at this moment. In 
both cases time is referred to: a certain portion of time is designated 
in the one case which coincides with the general assertion in the 
other ; and, in fact, the difference between the two assertions does 
not depend on the verb itself, but on the accompanying words 
** every day” and “this moment.” In thiese respects the verb and 
participle agree. The participle is an adjective so far participating 
the nature of the verb as to signify action, and it cannot signify action 
without the capability of adsignifying time. 

224. Particular languages may or may not have separate words 
adapted by inflection to signify the different portions of time in a 
participial form, In truth, the notion of time is in all such cases a 
new element in the compound conception, which compound con- 
ception may be expressed by one word or by several, The com- 
plexity of conception may go still further: it may include the 
distinctions of active and passive, of absolute and conditional ; and, 
in short, all those which I shall have to consider when I come to 
treat of the verb, Hence we see, that languages may have as great a 
vuriety of participles as they may of moods and tenses; and it does 
not seem of the nature of language altogether to exclude participles 
from the parts of speech; for Mr. Harris is perfectly right in saying, 
that if we take away the assertion from a verb there will remain a 
participle. He is speaking of the signification, and not of the sound ; 
and therefore Mr, Tooke’s ridicule of this passage is entirely mis- 
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placed. It is an observation, as old as Aristotle, that the words 
| Socrates speaks” are equal in signification to the words ‘ Socrates 
lis speaking ;” but it is evident that the assertive part of this sentence 
| consists entirely in the word “is,” which word being taken away, the 
word “speaking” still expresses a quality of Socrates, and expresses 
that quality in action, and is therefore a participle. And so it will 
happen with every verb, as is instanced by Harris in the verbs, γράφει, 
γράφων, ‘writeth,” ‘ writing.” Tooke misrepresents Harris as 
saying, that, by removing e and eth, he takes away the assertion ; 
αὐπμὰ he concludes, that Harris supposed the assertion to be im- 
plied in those syllables; but Harris says nothing about taking away 
εἰ and eth, He says what is very true, that the words γράφει and 
‘writeth imply assertions, and that in the words γράφων and writing, 
‘the assertion is taken away; and yet there remains the same time, and 
the same attribute ; which expressions of time and attribute, without 
assertion, constitute a participle. 

_ 225. It has been laid down as a rule by some writers, that there Where no 
can be no participles but what are derived from verbs; and hence ing verb. 
they deny that such words as togatus, galeatus, &c., are to be called 
participles. Augustinus Saturnius, who treats particularly of this 
int, calls them, by way of distinction, participials. It is manifest, 
wever, that this is a distinction altogether nugatory, in regard to 
Universal Grammar. When Othello says 


ὦ My demerits may speak unbonneted, 


4, 

he uses exactly the same form of speech as if he had said uncovered, 
‘and the one word is as truly a participle as the-other; for although 
| there may be no authority for the use of the verb “ to bonnet,” or 
' to unbonnet,” such verbs would be perfectly consistent with the 
| principles of Universal Grammar ; and, indeed, as much so with the 
lish idiom, as the verbs “ to veil,” and “ to unveil,” both which 
| are used by Milton. Uncovered, unveiled, and unbonneted equally 
express an action of past time, viz., the removing the cover, veil, or 
bonnet from the head ; and it is by this signification, and not by their 
) etymology, that the part of speech to which they belong is to be 
| determined, 

226. We must not be surprised to find, that participles of different Passintoesch 
ἡ classes pass into each other. Many active participles come to have a τ 
passive signification. The word evdens, which was originally active, 
_ is found with a passive meaning, from whence our common adjective, 
) evident, is derived, This is a circumstance not peculiar to participles ; 
| for when I come to treat more at large of those transitions of meaning, 
) which are the groundwork of sound Etymology, it will be found that 
| they apply to every part of speech indifferently. Men cannot always 
find a separate term to express each distinct shade of thought, and 
|| they naturally avail themselves of those expressions which come the 
| nearest to their meaning, 
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227. From what has before been said on the subject of comparison, 
it is clear that participles, as well as adjectives, when they express 
qualities capable of intension and remission, may admit the three 
degrees of comparison: thus we may say amantior as well as durior, 
amantissimus as well as durissimus. It matters not, that in sone 
languages the idiom will not allow of expressing the degrees of com- 
parison by inflection; that, for example, in English we cannot say 
lovinger, or lovingest ; this is a mere accident of the particular lan- 
guage, depending principally on circumstances connected with its 
sound; and it is to be observed, that however barbarous such words 
as lovinger or lovingest might sound to the ear, yet they would be 
perfectly intelligible to the mind: there would be nothing absurd or 
contradictory in the combination of the thoughts; for the same com- 
bination is effected by the words “ more loving,” and ‘* most loving ;” 
and in all languages there must be means more or less concise, or cir- 
cuitous, to express such combinations. 

228. We have seen how the conception of a quality considered 
alone, and rendered the subject of assertion, becomes a noun sub- 
stantive ; and this applies, in principle, as well to those qualities whieh 
are expressed by participles as to those which are expressed by ad. 
jectives. Whether the same or a different word shall be employed 
for this purpose is, again, a matter of particular idiom, In English 
we use the very same word for both purposes. Thus, “ singing,” 
“ dancing,” &c., may be used in construction as adjectives, or as 
substantives of the sort commonly called abstract. We may say 
“ἃ singing man,” ‘‘ a dancing woman ;” or we may say, “ singing is 
an accomplishment,” “dancing is a recreation,” ἕο In Latin, the 
idiom is different: cantans, saltans, &c., can only be used in the 


‘former of these two ways; but, nevertheless, a similar principle is 


observable in the use of what are called gerunds and supines, 

229. Scaliger gives the following account of the Gerund: ‘*¥rom 
these (participles) our ancestors chose certain tenses, by ne of 
which they might imitate those Greek terms λεκτέον, μαχητέον, &e 
but with a more ample and extensive use. These they call led gerunds, 
assigning to them three cases, pugnandi, pugnando, pugnandum ; Οἱ 
which the second preserved the power of a participle, but so much 
the more aptly as the verbs were excelled by the participles. For, 
as the cause of action is more plainly shown by saying * conden 
vulneravi,’ than by saying cecidi, and better still by saying ‘ quia 
caderem vulneravi,’ the whole of this is expressed by the gerund 
* cadendo yulneravic’ Moreover, in many things the form and the 
end are the same; but the end is partly out of us, as the ship is a 
thing out of the ship-builder; and partly within us, in our minds, as 
is that which is called an idea, by which we are impelled to the 
external end, Now both of these they very skilfully expressed ; for 
both pugnandi and pugnandum signify the end, Thus I may say, 


pugnandi causd equum ascendi, | mounted my horse for the purpose of 
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fighting ; or pugnandum est ex equo, I must fight (or the fighting must 
‘be) on horseback.” ‘‘ Hence it appears that these (gerunds) are 
/participles, differing little from other participles, either in nature, or 
juse, or even in form.” Again he observes: ‘* Some writers have 
called these gerunds from their use participial nouns ; for they are 
neither pure nouns, since they govern a case, nor are they pure 
oi since, with a passive voice, they bear an active signi- 
tion.” 


is the explanation to be given of the Supines; but these latter express 
the same meaning more forcibly. Thus, eo ad pugnandum signifies a 
future action ; eo pugnatum expresses the future so as to be quite 
lute.” ‘* Hence it signifies activity with actives, and passiveness 
vith passives: eo factum injuriam, or injuria mihi factum itur ; but 
it always savours, in some degree, of passiveness ; for it does 
so much mean eo-ut faciam, as it means eo ut hoc fiat ; as if one 
re to say, 1 am going indeed for the purpose of doing so and so, 
but I hope it is already done; and like Sosia’s speech, Dictum puta, 
** suppose it said.” “« Since, therefore, the end (or aim) of an action 
as to be thus signified, the other extreme was not improperly ex- 
ressed by a different word.” Hence Scaliger explains the different 
ase of the supines in wm and u, the latter of which he regards as a 
xt of ablative case. ‘ There is equally a movement,” says he, 
* from and to an object; and therefore we rightly say venatu venio, as 
ve do venatum vado.” He goes at length into these considerations, 
opposing in some measure what other grammarians had said of the 
supine in u; but these questions are. beside my present object: and 
all that is necessary here to be shown is the chain of connection which 
ites the participle, as an adjective, on the one hand with the noun 
substantive, and on the other with the gerunds and supines. 


230. The same author thus speaks of the Supine: ‘* Nearly similar supines. 
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OF PRONOUNS, 


Definition. 231, A Pronoun is a part of speech so called from the Latin Pr 


l 


nomen, and the Greek ᾿Αντωνυμία ; and agreeably to this derivation, 
is defined by the generality of grammarians, “a sign or representati’ 
of a noun ;” for things (and persons), as Vossius observes, are co: 
sidered in grammar as named by nouns. When, therefore, a pronow 
such as he or ἐξ, is used to signify a person, for instance ‘ Cesar,” or 
thing, for instance, “‘a crown,” the pronoun fe is a sign or repr 
sentative of the noun “ Cesar ;” and the pronoun ἐξ is a sign or repr 
sentative of the noun “crown;” and so forth. Aristotle, indeed, ἃ 
his treatise περὶ Ἑρμηνείας comprehends the pronoun under the tit 
Noun. By subsequent writers, the term pronoun has been applied 1 
several classes of words, very distinguishable from each other; and 
may be doubted, whether it would not originally have been better t 
restrict its signification within narrower limits than those which wei 
adopted. Upon the whole, however, as the meaning has been so don 
settled, I deem it advisable to follow the established usage. . 

232. Of the many distinctions which have been made in this pau 
of speech, that which first demands attention, as essential, is into sul 
stantive and adjective, answering to the like division of primary noun: 
which has been already explained, Thus he is a substantive pronour 
which may, standing alone, represent the primary noun substantive 
Socrates understood, and they is a substantive pronoun, which, standin 
alone, may represent the primary noun substantive, Men, or Shap: 
understood; whereas, in the expressions every person, any natior 
every and any are pronouns adjective, which cannot stand alone, bu 
agree, as adjectives, with the substantives ‘ person,” and ‘‘ nation, 
expressed, Some of the adjective pronouns, however, may be use 
substantively, by a sort of ellipsis, which will presently be explained, 

233, I consider as pronouns substantive all those which are com 
monly called personal, and distinguished as of the first, second, an 
third person, Of this distinction the common account is, that the firs 
person is the speaker, the second the person spoken to, and the thir 
the person or thing spoken of, But this is not quite correct; fo 
though the first person be in fact the speaker, and the second, th 
person spoken to, yet, unless they are also spoken of, they do no 
enter into the grammatical construction of a sentence. And again, a 
to the third person’s being spoken of, this is a character which it share 
in common with both the other persons, and which can never, there 
fore, be called a peculiarity of its own, To explain by an instane 
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or two. When neas begins the narrative of his adventures, the 
second person immediately appears ; because he at once makes Dido, 
whom he addresses the subject of his discourse. 

Infandum, Regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 


From henceforward for 1500 verses, (though she is all that time 
the person spoken to) we hear nothing further of this second person, 
a variety of other subjects filling up the narrative. In the meantime, 
the first person may be seen everywhere; because the speaker is 
everywhere himself the subject : the events were, indeed, as he says, 
those— 

Que ipse miserrima vidi, 

Et quorum pars magna fui. 


Not that the second person does not often occur in the course of 

this narrative; but then it is always by a figure of speech, when those 

who, by their absence, constitute, in fact, so many third persons, are 
converted into second persons, by being introduced as present. On the 

‘other hand, when we read Euclid, we find neither first person nor 
second in any part of the whole work, The reason is, that neither 

‘the speaker nor the party addressed (in which light we may always 

view the writer and his reader) can possibly become the subject of 

pure mathematics. ‘ 

_ 234. The clearest explanation of the different persons is that given by Priscian’s 
Priscian, who took it from APOLLONIUs: Persone pronominum sunt Ἢ : 
‘tres, prima, secunda, tertia. Prima est cum ipsa, que loquitur, de se 
‘pronuntiat ; secunda, cum de ea pronuntiat ad quam directo sermone 
cite tertia, cum de e@ que nec loquitur, nec ad se directum accipit 

| sermonem, 1. xii. p. 940. THEODORE Gaza gives the same dis- 

| tinctions: Πρῶτον (πρόσωπον, sc.) ᾧ περὶ ἑαυτοῦ φράζεϊ ὁ λέγων" 
δεύτερον, ᾧ περὶ rod, πρὸς ὃν ὁ λόγος. τρίτον, ᾧ περὶ ἑτέρου. Gaz, Gram, 

1, iv, p. 152: and this explanation is stated more at large by Harris, 

whose words therefore, I shall, with a slight correction, adopt. 

235. ‘Suppose the parties conversing,” says he, ‘‘to be wholly First person. 
unacquainted, neither name nor countenance on either side known ; 
and the subject of the conversation to be the speaker himself. Here, 

to supply the place of pointing, by a word of equal power, the 
᾿ς speaker uses the pronounI. “1 write, I say, I desire,’ &c.: and as 
the speaker is always principal with respect to his own discourse, 
this is called, for that reason, the pronoun of the first person. 

236. “ Again, suppose the subject of the conversation to be the Second 
party addressed. ere, for similar reasons, the pronoun thou is em- Γ 
ployed. ‘ Thou writest, ‘thou walkest,’ &c.; and as the party ad- 
dressed is next in dignity to the speaker, or at least comes next to 
him, with reference to the discourse, this pronoun is therefore called 
} the pronoun of the second person. 
| 237. “Lastly, suppose the subject of the conversation neither the Thirdpersou. 
speaker, nor the party addressed, but some third object, different from 
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both; here another pronoun is provided, viz.: he, she, or it, which, in 
distinction from the two. former, is called the pronoun of the third 
person.” “ And thus it is that pronouns come to be distinguished by 
their respective persons.” But plain and intelligible, as this explana- 
tion is, of the grammatical distinction of persons, it must not be under- 
stood to imply that the actual conception of a person is subsequent, 
in the human mind, to that of the noun which the pronoun represents ; 
for, as has been observed, the notion of our own personal identity, 
which is expressed by the pronoun, ‘‘I,” is essentially necessary to 
all consciousness ; and by an innate sympathy, we cannot but believe 
other Persons to possess, like ourselves, each his own identity ; which 
notion of identity we even transfer to Things, if they appear to us 
under all circumstances to retain the same qualities. 

238. It will not fail, however, to be observed, that there is a marked 
difference between the third person, and the two former. The first 
and second are strictly personal, the speaker must be a person, and the 
party addressed must be at least personified, as when Satan addresses 
the sun,— 

O thou, that with surpassing glory crown’d, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion ! 

But the pronoun of the third person may represent either a person. 
or a thing; and that by the same word or a different one, according t 
the idiom of the language employed. Hence, some grammarians dis 
tinguish pronouns in general into personal and demonstrative, including 
in the former class only those of the first and second person, and re 
ferring those of the third person, together with all other pronouns, t 
the latter class. This arrangement, in so far as it confounds sub 
stantive pronouns with adjective, I cannot approve. He or she maj 
stand as much alone in a sentence, as Peter or Jane, and may regu 
larly be made the subject of a proposition, and connected with an ad 
jective as its predicate. We may say indifferently ‘he is wise,” o 
‘ Peter is wise,” ‘* she is handsome,” or “ Jane is handsome.” No 
does the pronoun of the third person necessarily represent a noun un 
known, or a person or thing absent, any more than a pronoun of th 
first or second person does, The name of the speaker (that is th 
noun represented by the pronoun I) may be as little or less known t 
the person addressed, as the name of the person or thing spoken of 
and, in point of fact, the speaker, the person spoken to, and the perso 
or thing spoken of, may be all present, and may as little need to b 
demonstrated or pointed out, one as the other, Therefore, though ; 
pronoun substantive relating to a thing cannot in strictness be calle 
personal ; yet the grammarian will do right, who includes it under. 
common head with pronouns of the first and second persons. 

239, The characteristics of the three persons are not so entirel 
separate, as to preclude a possible coalescence of the pronouns of dil 
ferent persons; but this is subject to certain restrictions. The pre 
noun of the first or second person may easily coalesce with the third 
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but the first and second cannot coalesce with each other. For exam- 
ple, we may say (and the difference of idiom in diflerent languages 
μὰ not affect these expressions), “1 am he,” or, “" thou art he ;” or, 
as in the text, “art thou he that should come, or do we look for 
another?” But we cannot say, {Iam thou,” nor “ thou art I;” the 
treason is, that there is no absurdity in the speaker’s being the subject 
‘also of the discourse ; as when we say, “I am he;” or in the person 
‘addressed being so, as when we say, “thou art he;” but that the 
ame person, in the same circumstances, should be at once the speaker 
and the party addressed would be absurd; and, consequently, so 
would the coalescence be of the first and second person. Some gram- 
marians seem to have inaccurately supposed, that all but the personal 
ronouns of the first and second person were to be considered as be- 
ing to the third person. This, however, is inaccurate, at least 
With respect to the relatives, who, which, that, as may be observed in 
lines of the old song :— 
What! you, that loved! 
And I, that loved! 
Shall we begin to wrangle ? 
ere the relative that is of the second person in the first line, and of 
first person in the second line: and if translated into Latin, it must 
rendered, not tu que amabat, and ego qui amabat, but tu que 
, and ego gui amabam. 
_ 240. The pronoun adjective is distinguished from the pronoun sub- 
antive, in the same manner as the noun adjective is from the noun 
ubstantive, namely, by its inability to stand alone ; because it implies 
e attribute or quality of a noun or pronoun substantive. It must 
> admitted, that to determine whether a particular word, which 
xecurs in a speech or literary composition, should be considered as a 
pronoun adjective, or a noun adjective, is not always very easy; but 
ithis is rather a difficulty of idiom than of grammatical principle. 
‘Without dwelling on this point, therefore, I proceed to notice the 
most obvious distinctions of the pronoun adjective. 
241. First, I consider that they are either positive or relative. By Possessive. 
pasitive 1 mean those distinctions which regard the word as a member 
of a single sentence; and by relative, those which relate to another 
sentence preceding or subsequent. The positive either depend on the 
)personal pronoun, and are commonly called possessive, or else serve to 
limit general nouns, and may be called definitive. Sonie possessive 
pronouns must be necessarily expressed or understood in all languages ; 
for if it be necessary to have a pronoun personal, which is a word 
representing a whole class of nouns substantive, it is equally necessary 
to indicate (in some manner or other), the quality which consists in 
belonging to that class. If every speaker must indicate himself by the 
jword J, or me, he must indicate what belongs to himself by some such 
expression as mine or of me. Whether this be done by the former of 
ese two modes of expression, or the latter, is immaterial to the sense, 
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and must depend on the construction permitted by the idiom of the 
particular language; but if such a word as mine or my be employed, 
it must be regarded as a pronoun adjective, and indeed is treated in 
many languages exactly as any other adjective is, at least in the positive 
degree. For instance, meus, mea, meum, is declined in Latin exactly 
as bonus, bona, bonum, is. Under the head of possessive pronouns may 
be classed those which Vossius calls gentilia, such as nostrates, meaning 
individuals of our race, family, or party; as military officers in this 
country often mention a comrade, as “οἵ ours,” meaning, ‘ of ow 
regiment.” 

242. The definitive pronouns serve to limit general nouns, with re 
ference either to an individual simply, as when I say ‘‘ this man,” ΟἹ 
‘“‘that man ;” or else with reference to other individuals of the same 
class, as when I say, ‘‘ the other man,” “every man.” How far such 
distinctions may be carried in practice, depends on the degree of cul: 
tivation which particular languages may receive ; but some degree Οἱ 
definition seems necessary to the formation of every language: and 
from pronouns of this class is derived the definite Article, which wil 
be considered hereafter. The pronouns which limit with reference tc 
an individual simply may be called demonstrative, as they show the 
individual intended, by reference to his own particular position, 
situation, or the like. Thus, the words ‘this man” usually indicate 
a person near, or present; the words ‘*that man,” a person more 
distant, or perhaps absent. The pronouns which limit a conceptior 
with reference to several individuals of a like class are distinguishec 
by Vossius into partitives, such as “either,” ‘ neither,” ‘ other ;” anc 
distributives, such as ** any,” ‘* some,” “every.” The distributives agait 
might be distinguished into general and numeral; but these latte: 
form an important class, which I shall have occasion to conside 
apart. 

POA. Of the relative pronouns adjective, those which relate to : 
preceding sentence are commonly called subjunctive ; those which relate 
to a future sentence are called interrogative. I say those which relat 
to a sentence, and not those which relate to a person or thing ; becaus 
in trath all but the pronouns of the first and second person must refe1 
to some person or thing previously indicated. When we say, “ἦι 
reigned,” or ‘* she lived,” we presume that the persons intended by h 
and she are previously known, These pronouns, however, may intro 
duce or lead sentences which do not depend on any previous sentenc 
in point of construction, But it is not so with the subjunctives 
They cannot introduce an original sentence, but only serve to subjoin ont 
to some other which has preceded it, The principal subjunctive pro 
nouns in English are who and which, and sometimes that, It does notseen 
essential to the constitution of a language, however convenient, tha 
there should be such pronouns as these ; for they may be resolved int 
another pronoun and a conjunction; and consequently by such othe 
pronoun and conjunction their place may always be supplied. Let u 
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_ take the example given by Harris. I will suppose that it is desired to 
Ἶ combine into one sentence the two following propositions :— 

1. ** Light is a body.” 

2. ‘* Light moves rapidly.” 


‘Here it is obvious that the use of the noun light, in the second pro- 
| oil may be supplied by the pronoun it, as thus :— 

* Light is a body : 

It moves rapidly.” 


“This slight change, however, leaves the two propositions still distinct ; : 
(i let us then connect them by the conjunction and; thus :— 

᾿ ἢ ** Light is a body ; 

And it moves rapidly.” 


|| Here is a connection of the two propositions, yet still not so much 
dependence of the latter on the former, (not so intimate a union of 
| the parts, ) as if, for the words “and it,” we substitute the subjunctive 
| pronoun which ; thus :— 
ΤῊ ᾿ Light j is a body, which moves rapidly.” 
| Accordingly, we see that in the punctuation, which most accurately repre- 
| sents the proper mode of reading the passage, we gradually diminish 
| the interval between the two propositions, from a period to a comma. 
_ 244, Of the nature of the subjunctive pronoun is the tnterrogative : tnterrogative. 
| and therefore we very commonly find the same word performing these 
two functions. Thus, in English, the subjunctives who and which, are 
used as interrogatives, though with a remarkable difference in their 
application. As subjunctives, in modern use at least, who is applied 
_ to sym and which to things. As interrogatives, they are both 
ΠΑΡ] to persons, but who indefinitely, and which definitely. Thus, 
the question, ‘‘ Who will go up with me to Ramoth-gilead ?” is indefi- 
ni tely proposed to all who may hear the question: but when our 
‘Saviour says, ‘Which of you, with taking thought, can add to his 
stature one cubit ?” the interrogation is individual, as appears from 
| the partitive form of the words ** which of you ;” that is to say, ‘‘ what 
one among you all.” These applications of particular words are 
᾿ indeed matters of peculiar idiom ; but the distinctions of signification 
| to which they relate properly belong to the science of which we are 
ἢ treating. Interrogative pronouns are necessarily of a relative nature, 
|| and on that account were ranked by the Stoics under the head of the 
article ; but as they do in fact stand for, and represent nouns, they 
|. are properly called pronouns. On interrogatives in general, Vossius 
|) has the following just observation :—‘‘ It appears to me, that the 
Ὁ matter stands thus: there are two principal classes of words, the noun 
| and the verb; and, therefore, to one or other of these every interro- 
| gation must refer. For, if Ἰ ask who, which, what, how many, 1 
inc aie concerning some noun; but if I ask where, whence, whither, 
i then, how often, li inquire concerning some verb. As, therefore, the 
ἢ 2. Ι 
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words which are subsidiary to the verbs are called adverbs, so th 
words which refer to the noun should be called pronouns.” 

Transition. 245, The number and variety of classes into which pronouns ma 
be distributed in any one language must, in a great measure, depen 
on the classification of conceptions, which had become habitual amon; 
the early formers of that particular language. Thus we cannot i 
English ‘express, without periphrasis, the Latin pronouns qualis 
quantus, &c., any more than we can the adverbs qguoties, qualiter, &¢ 
Nor must it be forgotten, that many of these pronouns pass int 
different classes, according as they are used in particular passages 
** Sunt ex istis,” says Vossius, ‘‘ gue pro diverso, vel usu vel respectu 
ad diversas pertineant classes.” 

Of Numerals. 246, This remark applies with peculiar force to the MNumerals 
which, according to the different modes in which they are employed 
may be regarded either as nouns substantive, or else as pronoun 
substantive or adjective, as the case may be. I have heretofore show 
‘the fundamental importance of the conceptions of number, Thes 
conceptions must have names, and when the names are used t 
express the mere ideas of number, as when we say, “‘ one and one ar 
two,” they may be considered as nouns substantive; in the sam 
manner as the words line, point, angle, which are also names of ideas 
are considered. But when these nouns are used with an express Ὁ 
tacit reference to some other noun, they become pronouns, either sub 
stantive or adjective. When we say, ‘two men are wiser than one, 
or ‘* many men are wiser than one,” the numeral ‘ two” is as much : 
pronoun adjective as the word “ many ” is a noun adjective, But i 
we say, generally, “‘ two are more than one,” the word “two” isa pro 
noun substantive. Numerals are commonly divided into cardinal an 
ordinal: I have hitherto spoken of the former, that is to say, of th 
names given to our distinct ideas of number, simply as distinguishin, 
them from each other, as one, two, three, &c,; but these same con 
ceptions, viewed with reference to order, form in the mind a class ὁ 
secondary conceptions, which are treated as qualities of the substance 
to which they belong. Hence originate such words as /irst, second 
third, fourth, &c. These may be called pronominal adjectives, Th 
ordinal numbers are in general derived from the cardinal numbers 
but not necessarily so; for in many, perhaps in most languages, th 
words first and second have no similarity to the words one and te 
Professor Bopp has observed “ that whilst in the Indo-European clas 
of languages the greatest variety obtains in designating the cardina 
number one, they are almost unanimous in their designation of th 
ordinal first, which none of those languages derives from the corre 
sponding cardinal.”* Thus from the Sancrit pra comes prathama (first) 
and from the Greek πρό comes πρῶτος. So from the Saxon fore come: 
fore-est, first; from the Latin sequor comes secundus, second, &e, 


* Bopp, Comp, Gram, i, 321, 
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_ 247, Almost all pronouns, except tne first and second personals, Other. 
_ are adjectives in origin; but they do not continue to be such when 
_ they stand by themselves, or as Lowth rather singularly expresses it, 

* seem to stand by themselves.” It is true, that in such cases, they 
| often have ‘‘ some substantive belonging to them, either referred to or 
‘understood ;” but this only proves that they are pronouns. Whether 
| we say “this is good,” “ἐξ is good,” or *‘ he is good,” there is always 
some noun referred to, or understood : and the words ἐξ and he “ seem 
_ to stand by themselves,” just as much as the word “this” does. So 
in the phrases ‘one is apt to think,” and “ Jam apt to think,” the 
words one and J equally ‘‘ seem to stand alone,” that is to say, they 
) equally do stand alone. They perform the function of naming an 
‘object, so far as it is necessary to be named; and they name it not as 
[8 quality of another object, but as possessing a substantive existence. 
| words this, that, who, which, all, none, and many of a similar kind, 
(in this view of them) substantive pronouns when they stand 
, but adjective pronouns when they are joined to a noun sub- 
tive. When Antony says— 


This—this was the unkindest cut of all, 


I consider the word this to be a substantive pronoun. It may, 
indeed, be explained by transposition, as if it were, ‘‘ this cut was the 
“unkindest of all;” but such is not the order of the thoughts: and, in 
f the particular wound inflicted by Brutus had been before 
) sine at some length, but the noun cut had not been used: and 
pposing that, for dramatic effect, the line had been broken off at the 
‘word “was,” it would have been impossible to say that the pronoun 
is had any ‘specific reference to this particular noun cut, as we may 
easily perceive by so reading the passage :— 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made! 
5 Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d ; 
Xi And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
vt Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it, 
’ As rushing out of doors, to be resoly’d 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no: 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel. 
Judge, O ye gods, how dearly Cesar lov’d him! 
This—this was 


If the passage had thus broken off, the pronoun this would have 
Ὁ rather seemed to refer to the whole narrative of the share which Brutus 
1 had taken in the transaction; that narrative presenting to the mind 
) one complete and definite conception. 
__ A passage in Othello will further illustrate my meaning. Iago 
) pretends to caution Othello against suffering his mind to encourage 
/ any suspicion against his wife’s honour :— 

Ἷ Ὁ, beware, my lord, of jealousy ! 
It is a green-eyed monster which doth make 

The meat it feeds on. 
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After he has: pursued this strain of reasoning for some time, Othello 
interrupting him, exclaims with surprise— 
—_——. Why, why is this? 
Evidently meaning, Why do you act thus? Why do you talk o 
jealousy to me, who am not at all disposed to be jealous? The wor 
this cannot here be said to refer to any one noun that precedes, or t 
any one noun that follows it; and it is therefore most manifestly use 
with the force and effect of a substantive. On the contrary, it i 
clearly used as an adjective, in a subsequent passage, where Othello 
speaking of Iago, says :— 
--.θοΘὨΧ.0ο::-. This honest creature, doubtless, 
Sees and knows more, much more than he unfolds, 


248. Whether the same or different words shall be employed t 
express the substantival and adjectival form of pronouns is matter ὁ 
idiom. Thus, a language may, or may not, have different forms fo 
the personal and possessive pronouns. lLowth considers the wor 
mine as the possessive case of the personal 1; but the English wor 
mine answers to the Latin meus, which is certainly an adjective. ΟἹ 
the other hand, the Latin mi, which is commonly called the vocatiy 
singular of meus, seems to be the same word with mihi, the dativ 
case of Ego; for it is used in connection with plurals as well as sin 
gulars, and with masculines, feminines, and neuters indiscriminately 
Thus we have in Plautus, mi homines ; and in Petronius, mi 
and in Apuleius, mi sidus, mi parens, mi herilis (sc. filia), mi conjua 
&c.; and in a passage of Tibullus, the different manuscripts have 
some mi dulcis anus, and some mihi dulcis anus ; in all which instances 
the dative mihi seems to be intended to be used in that manner whic! 
grammarians often, though incorrectly, call redundant ; and describe 
as adopted, nulla necessitatis, sed potius festivitatis causd. There ar 
many other idioms relative to the use of pronouns which it is not her 
necessary to consider, such as the combination of the adjective ow 
and the substantive self with the pronouns my, thy, &c., in English 
and the subjoining the syllables met, cunque, &c., to certain pronoun 
in Latin, as tpsemet, quicunque, &c., which are usually accompanies 
with some corresponding change in the force of the original pronouns 

249. To the essential distinction of pronouns as substantive an 
adjective, must be added the accidental distinctions to which, like th 
nouns which they represent, they are liable, of number, gender, an 
case, Since the pronoun stands in the place of a noun, and sine 
number is a conception which may be combined in general with nouns 
it follows that the pronoun may have the distinctions of number; nor 
indeed, is it easy to conceive a language so constructed as to hay 
pronouns without such a distinction, As to the first person, it i 
clear that there may be many speakers at once of the same sentiment 
or, what comes to the same thing, one may deliver the common sen 
timent of many, and in their name; for the same reason, therefore 
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_ that the pronoun J is necessary, the pronoun we is so too. Again, 
the singular thow has the plural you, because a speech may be spoken 
| [0 many, as well as to one: and the singular he has the plural they, 
because the subject of discourse often includes many things or persons 
at once. 
| 250. The pronoun is also susceptible of the distinction of Gender, 
| because the noun which it represents is so. A difference, however, 
_ has been said to exist in this respect between the pronouns of different 
persons: and the reasoning thereon is plausible. It is certainly true 
that the pronouns of the first and second person, both in the dead and 
living languages, have no distinct inflection expressing their gender ; 
_ and the reason for this is alleged to be that the speaker and hearer 
_ being generally present to each other, it would have been superfluous 
to have marked a distinction by art, which from nature, and even 
, Was commonly apparent on both sides. ‘* Demonstratio ipsa,” 
Priscian, ‘‘ secwm genus ostendit.” However, it is by no means 
true that the pronouns of the first and second person have no gender, 
_ They have not, indeed, in any known language, inflections distin- 
 guishing them in point of gender, but they always take, in construc- 
" tion, the gender of the noun which they represent. Thus Dido— 


cui me moribundam deseris, hospes ? 


_ And Mercury addressing Aneas— 


ἢ Tu nunc Carthaginis alte 
ly Fundamenta locas, pulchramque wrorius urbem 


i Exstruis ? 
p It is agreed on all hands that the pronouns of the third person must 
_ almost of necessity receive the distinctions of gender in all languages. 
i These pronouns are called in Arabic the pronoun of the absentee, and, 
in fact, they usually refer to persons or things which being absent 
_ require to be distinguished, as to gender, &c., by some expression in 
_ the discourse. It is further to be observed, that the pronouns of the 
first and second person each apply only to certain known and present 
individuals; whereas, the pronouns of the third person may, in the 
course of one and the same speech, refer to a great diversity of 
objects, requiring to be distinguished by their respective genders. 
“The utility of this distinction,” says Harris, ‘may be better found 
in supposing it away.” Suppose, for example, we should read in 
history these words: he caused him to destroy him—and that we were 
_ to be informed that the he, which is here thrice repeated, stood each 
_ time for something different, that is to say, for a man, for a woman, 
and for a city, whose names were Alexander, Thais, and Persepolis. 
_ Taking the pronoun in this manner, divested of its gender, how 
_ would it appear which was destroyed, which was the destroyer, and 
which was the cause of the destruction? But there are no such 
_ doubts when we hear the genders distinguished; when, instead of the 
ambiguous sentence, ‘‘ He caused him to destroy him,” we are told, 
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with the proper distinction, that ‘‘ She caused him to destroy it.” 
Then we know with certainty what before we knew not, viz., that 
the promoter was a woman; that her instrument was the hero; and 
that the subject of their cruelty was the unfortunate city. 

251. Case is another distinction, not essential to the noun, but 
accidental. It is therefore to be ranked among the accidents of the 
pronoun; yet, so frequent is the occasion to use pronouns, that many 
of them, especially those which are particularly denominated personal, 
have the variations of case, even in languages which vary their nouns 
in this respect very little or not at all. When a person speaks οἱ 
himself as the performer of any action, he seems naturally led ἔς 
adopt a different phraseology from that which he employs in speaking 
of the action as done toward him; and hence the difference betweer 
1 and me, thou and thee, runs throughout far the greater number 0 
known languages. After all, Universal Grammar only furnishes th 
reason for this difference when it exists, but does not prove its exis 
tence to be necessary. There may be languages of which the pro 
nouns have no cases; but where they have cases, the same function i 
performed by each case in the pronoun as in the noun, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
OF VERBS. 


252. A VERB is a part of speech, so called from the Latin verbum, Aristotle's 

which seems to have been intended to correspond to the Greek Ῥῆμα; : 
though the latter word was used by different Grecian writers in very 
different senses. Aristotle defines Ῥῆμα, “ἃ complex word, significant, 
with time, of which no part is significant by itself;’* but this defini- 
tion, which differs from that which he had before given of the noun, 
only in the words ‘‘ with time,” is manifestly referable to the Greek 
language, and not to Universal Grammar. Some philologists under- 
stand Aristotle in one instance to apply the designation ἱῬῆμα to the 
adjective λευκὸς, white; but this seems to be a misapprehension. It 
however led Ammonius to maintain that every word which forms the 
predicate in a logical proposition is a ‘Pija.t Some of the Stoics 
contended that the only genuine ῬῬῆμα was the infinitive mood of a 
verb. Others, again, disputed whether or not the copula, in a logical 
_ proposition, should be deemed a ρῆμα. Words answering this pur- 
| pose were called by most Greek writers ‘Para ὑπαρκτικὰ, verbs of 
: existence ; by Latin authors, verba substantiva; and in English gram- 
mars, *‘verbs substantive :” but Aristotle seems, in his Poetics, to 
_ refuse to them the title of ἹῬήματα, considering them, perhaps, as 
_ Mere Σύνδεσμοι, connectives. He defines the Σύνδεσμος “a word 
᾿ not significant, which is fitted to make of several significant words one 
significant word” ¢ (or rather sentence). And further on he says, 
**not every sentence consists of ‘Pjyara and nouns;”§ “ but it is 
possible that there may be a sentence without a ‘Pijya,”|| as an in- 
stance of which (it seems) he refers to “‘ the definition of man.” 
The passage is rather obscure, but it would seem from the context 
that he means this :—If we say ‘‘ man is an animal,” the sentence is 
perfect, but there is no ‘Paya in it; for the word “is” serves merely 
as a connective to make of two nouns, ‘‘man” and ‘‘animal,” one 
significant sentence ; but in itself it signifies neither substance nor at- 
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* Φωνὴ cuvlern σημαντικῆ, μετὰ χρόνου, ἧς οὐδὲν μέρος σημαίνει καθ᾽ αὑτό. Poetic, 
8. 34. 

+ Πᾶσαν φωνὴν κατηγορούμενον ὅρον ἐν προτάσει ποιοῦσαν Ῥῆμα καλεῖσθα. Ad 
Arist., De Interp. 
Ban ἄσημος, ix πλειόνων μὲν φωνῶν μιᾶς, σημαντικῶν di, ποιεῖν πεφυκϑία μίαν 
σημαντικὴν φωνήν. Poetic, 5. 34. 

§ Ob γὰρ ἅπας λόγος ἐκ ῥημάτων καὶ ὀνομάτων σύγκειται. Ibid, 

|| AAA’ ἐνδέχεσαι ἄνευ ῥημάτων εἶναι λόγον. Ibid. 

4 Οἷον ὁ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου ὁρισμός. Ibid. 
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tribute, neither does it mark time, and for these reasons it is not to be 
deemed a Ῥῆμα. 4) 
253. If these explanations of the nature of a verb are not very 
satisfactory, still less so is the manner in which this part of s 
was treated by Mr. Tooke. So early as the year 1778, he published 
a letter to Mr. Dunning, in which he advanced some propositions con- 
cerning language, which were thought at the time rather paradoxical. 
These were amplified and extended in 1786, in the first volume of his 
‘Diversions of Purley.” He there laid it down that “in English, 
and in all languages, there are only two sorts of words which are neces- 
sary for the communication of our thoughts, viz., the noun and the 
verb.” * He said, “‘he was inclined to allow the rank of parts of 
speech only to these necessary words ;” T that ‘‘a consideration of ideas, 
or of the mind, or of things, would lead us no farther than to nouns ;”f 
and that ‘* the other part of speech, the verb, must be accounted for 
from the necessary use of it in communication; that it is in fact the 
communication itself, and therefore well denominated Ῥῆμα, dictum ; 
for the verb is Quop loguimur, the noun DE Qquo.”§ And with this 
mysterious hint the readers of the first volume were obliged, so far as 
regarded the verb, to be content. In that volume, and also in the 
second, which was published in 1805, he asserted many words to be 
moods, tenses, or participles of certain verbs (remarking, however, 
incidentally, that mood, tense, number, and person, are no parts of 
the verb), || but still the verb itself he neither defined nor explained, 
further than by saying that it was “‘ the noun and something more.” 
At the close of the second volume his ‘supposed colloquial friend asks 
this very pertinent question, ‘‘ What ts the verb? What is that pe- 
culiar differential circumstance, which, added to the definition of a 
noun, constitutes the verb?” Is the verb— 
. Dictio variabilis, que significat actionem vel passionem ? 
. Or, dictio variabilis per modos ? 
. Or, quod adsignat tempus sine casu ? 
. Or, quod agere, pati, vel esse significat ? 
Or, nota rei sub tempore ? 
. Or, pars orationis precipua sine casu ? 
. Or, an assertion ? 
. Or, nihil significans, et quasi nexus et copula, ut verba 
alia quasi animaret ? 
9, Or, un mot declinable indeterminatif? 
10, Or, un mot, qui presente & l’esprit un étre indetermind, 
designé seulement par l'idée générale de l’éxistence sous 
une relation ἃ une modification ?” 


To all this Mr, Tooke replies—‘ A truce! a truce! I know yon 
are not serious in laying this trash before me.—No, no, We will leave 


* Div. of Purl,, v. 1. p, 65. + Tbid., p. 67, Ibid, p. 70. 
§ Ibid,, p. 71. || Ibid., ν, ii, p. 478, & Ibid, ». 514. 
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off here for the present!” And so he did; but never resumed the 
discuss 


ion. 
| of speech ; if it was one of the two main pillars supporting the whole 
edifice of language; if Mr. Tooke himself had it constantly in view, 
_and referred to it in his three successive publications ; he might have 
' found time, between 1778 and his death in 1812, to have given the 

disciples of his new school, which was to sweep away all the old 
| atical doctrines as “" trash,” a little more distinct information on 
| the nature of the verb, than that it was a noun, ‘‘ and something 
more,” and that both it and the noun being equally necessary for the 
|| communication of thought, the verb was distinguished from the noun 
|| by the ‘necessity of its use in communication.” A ‘something 
|| more,” of which we know nothing, is to common capacities just equal 
| to nothing: and to distinguish one of two necessary things from the 
other, by the common attribute of necessity, is a mode of division no 

Tess ungrammatical than illogical. 


Ἷ different grammarians ; and indeed when we reflect on the variety of 
conceptions, which it often combines in one word, we must allow, 
| that this circumstance, ‘“ throws considerable difficulties in the way of 
any person who attempts to analyse the verb, and ascertain its 
"nature.”* The first step in such an analysis is to distinguish those 
Properties of the verb, which are essential to it, and are therefore ne- 
cessarilv to be found in all verbs, from those which are accidental, and 
| form different combinations in different languages. I consider as 
sential properties of the verb, its power— 
1st. To signify an attribute of some substance. 
᾿ς 2ndly. To connect such attribute with its proper substance. 
3rdly. To assert, directly or indirectly, the existence or non- 
existence of the connection, 
I consider as accidental properties, those which grammarians have 
commonly designated by some such terms as kind, voice, mood, tense, 
m, number, gender, &c. 


|| should be confined to the essential properties of this part of speech. 
| Before I attempt to define it, therefore, I shall examine those proper- 
ties : and first, as to signifying an attribute. Here the term “ attri- 
' bute” is to be taken largely, so as to include every conception, which 
) can be predicated of another in a simple proposition. Therefore, the 
ιν is to be deemed an attribute of the species, and the species of 


) the individual. Existence, too, whether absolute or qualified, is to 
t deemed an attribute of the existing substance—absolute, as when 
_ We say, “ God is,” or when God says, “1 am ;” qualified, as when 
_ We say “ God is almighty,” ‘ man 15 mortal ;” in both which cases, 


* Encycl. Britan., art. Grammar. 


_. 254. Surely, if the verb was one of the only two necessary parts Inconclusive. 


_ 255. The verb has been differently defined (as we have seen) by Analysis, 


256. The definition of a verb, so far as regards Universal Grammar, Attribute. 


Connection, 
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the word “is ” forms a verb substantive. The attributes of qualifie 
existence are numberless. We may, however, divide them into thos 
which are qualified by conceptions of action, and those of which th 
qualifying conception does not relate to action. Conceptions of actio 
are spiritual, as, to love; mental, as, to know; or corporeal, as, t 
touch; and they may be of a positive or negative character, as, to liv 
or die, to move or stop, to wake or sleep. Conceptions unconnectec 
with action are such as, to be wise or foolish, to be hot or cold, to b 
honest or dishonest, tall or short, beautiful or ugly. Now, the signi 
fication of an attribute belongs to a verb in one of two ways: it i 
either added to the verb substantive as a necessary adjunct, or it i 
involved in the form of a different verb, Propositions, in which th 
attribute is a necessary adjunct to the verb, are such as, ‘* Socrates i 
wise,” ‘ Cicero is speaking.” These necessarily contain three words 
and have therefore been called, by some logicians, propositions tert 
adjacentis. Propositions, in which the attribute is involved in th 
form of the verb itself, require but two words, as “ Cicero speaks,’ 
“Victoria reigns,” and have been said to be secundi adjacentis, ΤΙ 
the former class, the attribute is absolutely necessary as an adjunct te 
the verb; for if we stop at ‘‘ Socrates is,” or ‘Cicero is,” the sen 
tence is so imperfect as to be unintelligible. In the latter class, th 
attribute is involved in the form of the verb, as in ‘* speaks” ΟἹ 
“reigns.” From what has been said, it is clear that the property 
of signifying an attribute belongs essentially to the verb. Nevertheles; 
this property is not the peculiar and distinguishing characteristic of ¢ 
verb, for it equally belongs to adjectives and participles. 

257. The next essential property of the verb is that of connecting 
the conception of an attribute with the substance to which it belongs ; 
for it may have been observed in the instances above noticed, that 
when an attribute was signified, it was signified not alone, but in con- 
junction with the subject to which it belonged, If we say, “is” οἱ 
“is almighty,” or ‘‘ is speaking,” ΟΥ̓Δ᾽ speaks,” or ‘ reigns,”? without 
showing to whom or to what these attributes belong, we utter no in- 
telligible sentence, And this is so obvious, that no one ever denied 
connection to be a property of the verb. Nay, some able philologists 
have gone so far as to maintain that connection is the characteristic 
peculiarity of this part of speech,* From that opinion, however, I 
must dissent. The verb not only connects, but it does more; it de- 
clares that the connected conceptions coexist as parts of one assertion. 
The conjunction also connects, but it does not predicate one thing of 
another, or make up one proposition of two distinct terms, Thus, 
if we say, “ he is good,” the conceptions expressed by the words he 
and good, that is to say, the conceptions of a particular man and of 

Iness, are not only connected, but the one is asserted to exist in 
the other, and’ to be a quality belonging to it. Otherwise is it in the 


* Rees, Cycl, art, Grammar. 
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speech of the duke of Buckingham wishing happiness and honour to 
his sovereign Henry VIII. 


May he live 

Longer than I have time to tell his years ! 
Ever belov’d, and loving may his rule be! 
And when old Time shall lead him to his end, 
Goodness and he fill up one monument ! 


Here the same conceptions, viz., those of a particular man and 
| goodness are connected, but the one is not asserted of the other, and 
they make up no intelligible meaning when taken together, without 
the further aid of a verb. We cannot assert without connecting our 
‘thoughts ; for to assert is to declare some one thing of some other 
thing, which cannot be done without connecting those things together 
in the mind; and therefore it is that connection is always one charac- 
teristic of the verb; but it isa secondary characteristic, being involved 
in the more important property of asserting, declaring, or manifesting 
real existence, 
_ 208. This brings me to that property of the verb which is not only Assertion. 


sential to it, but is its peculiar and exclusive characteristic, and which, 


with Messieurs de Port Royal and other eminent grammarians, 


e power of signifying Assertion. It often happens in language, that 
_the very same identical word, the same in orthography, in pronuncia- 
tion, and in accent, is both noun and verb. How then can we deter- 
‘mine when it is the one, and when it is the other? Very simply, and 
‘ery infallibly. When it directly or indirectly involves an assertion, 
it is a verb; when it does not it isa noun. The word love, in English, 
48 one of the words which I have just described. It is impossible to 
tell, ἃ prior’, whether it will be a noun or a verb in any particular 
‘discourse. We must wait to see how it is used, and then all doubt 


will vanish, Thus, it is a noun in these exquisite lines :— 


Love is not love, 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends, with the remover to remove } 
Oh no! It is an ever-fixed mark, 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken. 
And again, it is a verb, in the speech of the crafty Richard, alluding to 

| his unsuspecting brother :— 

——— I do love thee so, 

That I will shortly send thy soul to heaven, 

259. When I say, that assertion is involved in the verb, either di- piret or 
| rectly or indirectly, I mean the word assertion to be taken largely, in direct. 
᾿ contradistinction to nomination. The noun names a conception; the 
’ verb implicitly or explicitly asserts its existence or non-existence ; and 
Ϊ this it may do affirmatively or negatively, positively or hypothetically, 
_ by way of question, command, request, desire, or by any of the other 
indirect modes of implying existence, on which moods of verbs in dif. 
᾿ ferent languages depend. For instance, when the shepherd Claius, in 
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Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, says of Urania ‘* her breath is more swe 
than a gentle south-west wind, which comes creeping over flower 
fields, and shadowed waters in the extreme heat of summer,” the a 
sertion contained in the verb is (however figurative or poetical) 
direct and positive. But when, a little afterwards, he asks, “hath ἢ 
the only love of her made us, being silly ignorant shepherds, raise τ 
our thoughts above the ordinary level of the world?” the questic 
negatively expressed in the words “hath not,” indirectly asserts th 
the love of her has had that effect. So when the other shepher 
Strephon, exclaims, “Ὁ Urania! blessed be thou Urania! the faire 
sweetness, and sweetest fairness!’ There is an implied assertion 
the verb “ be,” that she ought to be blessed. Again, when tl 
author thus relates the preservation of Musidorus from drowning —** 
drew they up a young man of so goodly shape, and well-pleasi 
favour, that one would think Death had in him a lovely countenance 
there is an assertion contained in the verb “had;” but it is clear 
hypothetical, and not positive. Other variations of the mode of ass¢ 
tion will be noticed when I come to speak more particularly of τ 
moods of verbs. If it should be objected that to some of these moc 
fications the term “assertion” is, in strictness of speech, inapplicabl 
I might answer that I contend not for the fitness of the term, but on 
for the accuracy and importance of the distinction between the nou 
which merely names a conception, and the verb, which by affirmin 
asking, commanding, or otherwise, gives to that conception life a 
animation, and so forms a sentence enunciative or passionate, 

260. It has been objected that assertion cannot be an essenti 
property of verbs ; because we can assert without the express use 
that part of speech. True, we can do so in certain languages; f 
in such a case the assertion is an act of the mind, not expressed, bu 
as grammarians say, understood. ‘The verb is wanting; but its pla 
is not supplied by any other part of speech, nor is it to be collect 
from a change of inflection, or accentuation, or from any other mo 
of express signification. Thus the verbs ‘ is,” ‘* were,” and * was 
are intentionally omitted, in Milton’s beautiful description of οἱ 
first parents ;— 

———— In their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure, 

Severe but in true filial freedom placed ; 

Whence true authority in men; though both 

Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d; 

For contemplation he, and valour form’d ; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace, 
i. 6, whence true authority is in men: both were not equal; he w 
form'd for contemplation ; she was form’d for softness, ὅσο, Now, | 
all these cases, the mind performs the act of asserting; in the wor 
of Plato, it manifests some action, and declares that somethir 
exists; and this manifestation or declaration is not contained in tk 
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‘nouns themselves, which do nothing more than name the conception ; 
| thus, when we say ‘‘ nemo bonus,” the assertion is neither included 
in nemo, nor in bonus, for these are mere names of conceptions. Nemo 
|| is the subject, bonus is the predicate; but neither of them includes 
‘the copula. The two terms are not connected by anything which 
either of them contains, but their connection is inferred by the mind 
‘from their juxtaposition. But the question to be here considered, 
| does not relate to verbs not expressed, but to verbs expressed; and 
| universally where the verb is expressed, it immports assertion, either 
) simple or modified, direct or implied. 
| 261. From this view of its essential properties, the verb may be Definition. 
| defined, a part of speech which signifies an attribute of some substance, 
connects the attribute and substance together, and asserts the eaistence or 
‘non-existence of the connection. To all verbs in all languages this 
| definition is alike applicable; but there are properties belonging in 
various modes and degrees to different verbs in different languages ; 
} and these, which I have termed accidental properties, I shall con- 
|| sider, first in so far as they apply to a whole verb, and then as they 
|| apply to its separate parts. 
| 262, A verb, taken as a whole, may be distinguished from other Verb sat 
"verbs, by certain properties which grammarians have generally con-*“”"~ 
idered as marking its kind, either simply, or as modified by some 
| Other conception. The first and simplest distinction of kind (as 
‘Stated by Messieurs de Port Royal) is into substantive and adjective. 
‘IT have already alluded to the nature of the verb substantive, or verb 
of existence ; but the following remarks of Harris will place it in a 
“clearer light :—‘‘ Previously to every other possible attribute, what- 
“ever a thing may be, whether black or white, square or round, wise 
' or eloquent, writing or thinking, it must first of necessity eaist, before 
| it can possibly be anything else ; for existence may be considered as 
“an universal genus, to which all things are at all times to be referred. 
The verbs, therefore, which denote it, claim precedence of all others, 
as being essential to the very being of every proposition in which 
they may still be found either exprest or by implication; exprest, as 
when we say ‘ the sun is bright ;’ by implication, as when we say 
‘the sun rises,’ which means when resolved, ‘the sun is rising.’ 
Now, all existence is either absolute or qualified. The verb is can 
by itself express absolute existence, but never the qualified without 
- subjoining the particular form; because the forms of existence being 
' in number infinite, if the particular form be not exprest, we cannot 
| know which is intended. And hence it follows, that when is only 
' Serves to subjoin some such form, it has little more force than that of 
a mere assertion. *Tis under the same character that it becomes a 
latent part in every other verb by expressing that assertion, which is 
one of their essentials.”* So far Harris is right ; but when he men- 
_ tions the verbs is, groweth, becometh, est, Jit, ὑπάρχει, ici, πέλει, 
Wee * Hermes, i. 6. 
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γίγνεται, as equally verbs substantive, he does not advert to th 
fact, that several of these words combine in their signification othe 
conceptions than that of mere existence; for to grow, or to become 
usually implies something more than merely to be. Still, if th 
idiom of a particular language allows it, any verb of this kind ma 
occasionally be employed as a mere verb of existence. 

263. All other verbs are comprehended by Messrs. de Port Roys 
under the designation of verbs adjective, a term which seems reasor 
able, as contradistinguishing them from the verb substantive. A 
verbs assert existence ; the verb substantive asserts nothing more ; bu 
the verb adjective includes in one word the assertion and some attr 
bute. Now those attributes are either of such a nature that we ca 
be aware of their passing from one substance to another, and th 
verb expressing them is then said to be transitive; or we only pei 
ceive the existence of the attribute, and the verb is then said to b 
intransitive. This distinction forms what some grammarians call th 
voice of a verb. As the conception of cause is one of the primar 
ideas of the human mind, and not a mere inference (as Hume an 
others absurdly fancied) from an observed similarity in the successio 
of events; a verb transitive implies an agent as the cause of trans’ 
tion, and a patient as receiving its effect. Generally the agent an 
patient are two different beings, and this gives occasion to the activ 
voice, and the passive voice of a verb, Where the agent is first cor 
sidered, the verb is said to be in the active voice, as ‘* John beat 
James ;” where the patient is first considered, the verb is in th 
passive voice, as ‘* James is beaten by John.” But in some case 
the same substance is both agent and patient, which in human being 
arises from their double nature. Thus the Heautontimorumenos, ¢ 
Terence, was a man in whom the attribute of suffering was caused b 
himself, and reflected back on himself. All languages have som 
mode, more or less direct or circuitous, of expressing this reflecte 
action; in the Greek language it gave occasion to a form usuall 
called the middle voice.* The Turkish language goes a step further 
It expresses in one word an attribute in which the agent and patien 
are reciprocally cause and effect, as sevmeh to love, sevichmek to lov 
mutually.¢ How far these distinctions are marked by peculiar form 
in different languages will be considered in a future treatise; bu 
even where such forms exist, it often happens that in practice they 
are confounded ; thus the Greek middle verb is often used with a 
active signification; and in Latin there is a large class of verbs calle 
Deponents, having a passive termination, with a sense in genera 
active; though some of these are also used passively, and therefor 
called by certain writers eommon—as adulari, which though in forn 
a ive verb, is generally used actively, but sometimes passively 
Thus. Cicero says, in an active sense, ‘* neque ita adulatus fortunan 


* Vide Kuster, De vero usu verborum mediorum, 
+ Davids, Gram, Turque, p, 84, 
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_ sum alterius, ut me me pceniteret.* But elsewhere, in a passive 
| sense, “ ne assentatoribus patefaciamus aures, nec adulari nos sina- 


| 264. Where the existence of the attribute is alone expressed by Verbsneuter, 
| the verb, without reference to its transition from an agent to a 
soy the verb involving such expression of existence and attri- 
|| bute, is calied intransitive, or (with reference to action and passion) 
neuter; and it may be either personal, as “he sings,” ““ the tree 
blossoms,” &c.; or impersonal, as ‘it rains,” “ it lightens,” it 
-grieves me.” Harris, following the authority of Priscian, Sanctius, 
- Vossius, and others, rejects the doctrine of impersonal verbs, on the 
_ ground that ‘‘ every energy respects an energizor or a passive sub- 
_ject.”t Thus he would explain the instances above given by supply- 
| ing a nominative understood, as ‘‘ the rain rains,” the lightning 
lightens,” ‘‘ the event grieves me.” These forms of speech are to 
ee certain degree idiomatical ; but I would observe, that in the proper 
 impersonals there is usually in the mind of the speaker some doubt 
at least as to the energizor; and the fact is meant to be asserted 
| simply, without reference to its cause; or else the cause is to be 
~ otherwise collected from the context. Vossius explains pluit to mean 
aqua pluvia pluit ; but the Roman peasant, when he said plut, though 
he did not perhaps contemplate any distinct cause of the showers, 
“would have been far from disputing the poet’s animated description of 
that cause :— 
i Tum Pater Omnipotens, feecundis imbribus, Zither 
1 Conjugis in gremium lete descendit, 
_ And again, when the same great poet says of the unhappy Dido,— 
ive Mortem orat, tedet cli convexa tueri. 


No nominative understood (such as res or eventus) can serve to imply 
the cause of the tedium; but the context shows that to behold the 
very sky was the cause of tedium to the forsaken queen. The same 
confusion which I noticed between the middle and active voice of a 
verb, often occurs between its transitive andintransitive character ; or, 
to speak more correctly, the same word is used sometimes as an 
active verb and sometimes as a neuter. Thus in Greek we may say, 
εἰς γῆν σπέρματα πίπτειν, to fall seed into the earth, ἑ. 6. to drop 
it. So in Latin, auxit rempublicam, actively, or auxit morbus, neu- 
trally. And so in English, “ to beat the air,” or ‘‘ the pulse beats ;” 
_ but these are matters dependent on the idiom of each particular 
Janguage. 
265. I have spoken of those distinctions of kind in verbs which are Other kinds 
| most simple; but there are others which result from modifying the ah. 
_ signification of a verb by some additional conception. In all languages, 
_ such modifications may be effected by separate words; but in some 
* De Divinat., ii. 2. t+ De Offic., i. 26. 
{ Hermes, i. 9. § Plato, Politic., c. 16. 
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the same end is attained by the addition of certain pa 
ticles or letters. The modifications which it may suffice to notice at 
either of a positive or negative character; to the former are owin 
verbs desiderative, causative, inceptive, and frequentative; to th 
latter, verbs implying either simple negation or impossibility. ‘* Ther 
is a species of verbs” (says Harris) ‘‘ called in Greek ἐφετικὰ, i 
Latin desiderativa, the desideratives or meditatives; such are woXeunoeie 
bellaturio, I have a desire to make war; βρωσείω, esurio, I (a t 
eat. So prensare brachium, according to Turnebus, was not “ὦ 
take by the arm frequently,” but “ to catch at the arm, to desire t 
take hold of it,” as Horace did when he wished Aristius to rid him ¢ 
his troublesome companion :— 


vellere ccepi, 
Et prensare manu lentissima brachia, nutans, 
Distorquens oculos, ut me eriperet. 


The Turkish language, which is very rich in modifications of th 
verb, has a causative form, as aldatmak, to cause to deceive, fron 
aldamak to deceive. In Latin the termination in sco usually marks a 
inceptive form, as 

Fluctus uti primo cepit ciim albescere vento, 


where albesco is to begin to be white, from albeo to be white; bu 
some of these verbs are rather thought to express continuation, a 
where Virgil says of Dido, dwelling on the contemplation of th 
beauty of the fictitious Iulus, 


Expleri mentem nequit, ardescitque tuendo, 


The frequentative, or, as some call it, the tterative character, ha 
several forms in Latin, as vendito, adjuto, pulso, facesso; though man) 
of these have rather an augmentative, and some a diminuent force 
The simply negative form is common in most languages, as in English 
“will he nill he,” i.e., ‘*ne will he;” so in Latin * nolo,” i.e, “ 
volo.” We had also, in Old English, nuste for ne wist, I did no 
know :— 

In al this wurhliche won, 


A burde of blod and of bon, 
Never yete y nuste non, 


Lussomore in londe, 
M.S, Harl, 2253, Δι. 1200, 


The Turkish language has not ai a form of simple negation in it 
verbs, but also a form of impossibility. In English we have a forn 
expressive of counteraction, as to undo, which, in old Izaak Walton’ 
amusing book on angling, gives occasion to a dispute among th 
ipsies on the difference between ripping a cloak and unripping it 
any other forms, expressing modifications of the signification of th 
verb, oceur in different languages, and will be noticed in the secone 
part of this treatise. 
266. Having thus enumerated the accidental properties whicl 
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| belong to a verb considered as a whole, I come to those which affect 
it as consisting of different parts. These I shall examine as they 
| arise out of the essential properties of the verb; for from the pro- 
| perty of assertion is derived the mood, from that of connection the 
Γι and from that of attribute the person, number, and (where it 
| exists) the gender. First, then, as assertion is not only an essential, 
| but the peculiar property of this part of speech, there must be certain 
| portions of every verb showing how assertion may be directly or 
| δ τόσ, expressed. These portions we call, in English, the moods 

of a verb. Grammarians differ widely as to the number, and no less 
as to the names of the moods. ScALIGER says that mood is not 

Necessary to verbs; and SancTius contends that it does not relate to 
| he nature of the verb, and therefore is not an attribute of verbs : non 
| Utingit verli naturam, ideo verborum attributum non est ; on which 
| passage PERIZONIUS very justly observes, that great as the merit of 
| Banctius was in many parts of his work, yet he had in others, parti- 
iB tlarly in what regarded the moods of verbs, been misled by an 
| excessive desire of novelty and change. It is very true, as observed 
)by Sanctius, that the great mass of grammatical writers are so 
) extremely discordant in their opinions respecting this part of the 
| Science of which they treat, that they have left us scarcely anything 
/0n it which can be said to be established by general consent. Some 
make only three moods, others four, five, six, and even eight. Again, 
Ἷ me call these affections of the verb moods; others call them divi- 
| Sions, qualities, states, species, &c. ; and as to the various appella- 
| tions of each mood, we have the personative and impersonative, the 
indicative, declarative, definitive, modus finiendi, modus fatendi, the 
Togative, interrogative, requisitive, percontative, assertive, enunciative, 
| Vocative, precative, deprecative, responsive, concessive, permissive, 
| promissive, adhortative, optative, dubitative, imperative, mandative, 
| conjunctive, subjunctive, adjunctive, potential, participial, infinitive, 
and probably many others, In this confusion of terms and of notions, 
| it is absolutely necessary to adopt some distinct principle which may 


| 
. de us through the labyrinth; and that principle, I apprehend, will 

| be easily and intelligibly supplied by adverting to the peculiar function 

| of the verb itself, namely, assertion, 

| 267. It must be remembered that I use the word assertion in its Fonr 

| gest sense, to express declaring, affirming, or distinctly manifesting, ἔα 
| 


; 


iy 
t 
rs 


ny perception or volition, In this sense, assertion may be said to 
uke place either in an enunciative or in a passionate sentence. Thus, 
in the admirable scene between Brutus and his wife, Portia says—~ 


aay 
Alt tee. 


Dear, my lord, 

2 Make me acquainted with your cause of griet, 
ok, 

)And again, she says— 


Upon my knees 
I charge you, by my once commended beauty, 
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Ἢ all your vows of love, and that great vow 
hich did incorporate and make us one, 

That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 

Why you are heavy. 
In both these instances she asserts her earnest demand to be made ὁ 
quainted with the secret cause of that sick offence which she perceiv 
to exist, not in her husband’s health, but in his mind. In the o 
instance the demand is directly and enunciatively expressed by t 
words “I charge you;” in the other it is indirectly and passionate 
expressed by the words ‘‘ make me acquainted.” Again, an ent 
ciative assertion may be expressed categorically (that is, positively 
or else hypothetically, Thus Cesar, in describing Cassius, first asse 
positively, by the word “ has,” what he had observed in his outwa 
appearance, and then hypothetically, by the words “as if,” wl 
might be supposed to pass in his mind :— 

Yond Cassius as a lean and hungry look; 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 

As if he mock’d himself, and scorn’d his spirit, 

That could be mov’d to smile at any thing. 
And so, referring to Antony’s expression, ‘‘ fear him not,” Ca: 
asserts positively, by the words ‘ fear not,” that he does not fear hi 
but puts a case hypothetically, by the word * if,” in which he mig 
do so :— 


I fear him not ; 

Yet if my name were liable to fear, 

I do not know the man I should avoid 

So much as that spare Cassius, 
In like manner, a passionate assertion may be distinguished accordi 
as the object of the passion is within the power or influence of t 
speaker, or only within his desire or aversion, Thus, in Virgi 
filth Eclogue, Mopsus addresses his brother shepherds in the way Οἱ 
command, “ Spargite humum foliis ;” whereas Menalcas addressi 
the spirit of Daphnis, in the way of a prayer, says, ‘‘ Sis bonus, ¢ 
felixque tuis!” ‘These two enunciative and two passionate modes 
expressing assertion, here stated, supply us with four principal mooc 
the indicative, conjunctive, imperative, and optative, It has been su 
gested that these are only a few of the many modifications of signi 
cation which might be called moods of a verb; that there might | 
for instance a potential mood expressed by ‘ can,” a permissive | 
** may,” a compulsive by “ must,” and so forth ;* but to this it has be 
well replied, that ‘* the possibility of providing separate forms for 
many moods is, to say the least, doubtful ; and that, if possible, ti 
additional complication introduced by so many minute distinctio 
into a part of speech already exceedingly complex, would render tl 
import of the verb absolutely unintelligible to nine-tenths even 
the learned.”{ Where any such possible moods exist in a particul 


* Dr, Gregory. + Encyel, Brit, art. @rammar, 
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| , they must of course be explained in the grammar of that 
Ϊ e; but they do not require notice in this part of the present 
treatise: I shall therefore proceed to examine the four moods above- 
‘mentioned, 
_ 268. “ If we simply declare or indicate something to be, or not to Indicative. 
‘be, whether a perception or volition ’tis equally the same,” says 
‘Harris; ‘‘ this constitutes that mood called the declarative or Jndi- 
| cative.” Thus, “I love,” “ you watk,” “ he died,” “ we shall rejoice,” 
| are all simple, or, as logicians say, categorical assertions of fact, some 
of which do, and some do not, relate to passions of the mind, but 
which do not necessarily imply any passion in the enunciation. Some 
‘of them too may in reality be contingent, or doubtful, and may be 
dependent on the truth or falsehood of other assertions ; but as they 
| are not so enunciated, but on the contrary are declared positively and 
imply, they belong to the indicative mood. It is to be observed 
‘that the indicative, from its very nature, is capable of being united 
| with the conjunctive, as well as of standing alone. An assertion does 
Mot necessarily become the less positive for being coupled with 
) another, although that other may be doubtful or contingent. Thus, 
' when Milton says— 
ie The conquer’d also, and enslav’d by war, 
Shall, with their freedom lost, all virtue lose, 
is matter of contingency whether any nation ever will be conquered 
and enslaved ; but yet the assertion that, supposing a nation to undergo 
) that fate, it will lose all virtue, is properly expressed in the indicative 
| mood by the word “ shall.” 
| 269. When a fact is asserted not as actual but merely as possible, Conjunctwve. 
| Or contingent, the form of words by which such assertion is expressed 
| in any particular language, may perhaps be the same as if the asser- 
tion were more positive; yet the context will show that the verb is 
no longer in the indicative mood. The mood adapted to such con- 
|) tingent assertion has received various appellations, of which I consider 
|| the Conjunctive to be the most appropriate, inasmuch as the contin- 
| gency is usually marked by a conjunction (such as ἐγ, though, that, 
| eacept, until, &c.) which connects the dependent sentence with its 
principal. There are various methods of thus connecting sentences ; 
®| but they may be distinguished into two great classes. In the one class, 
an uncertain sentence is connected with a certain one ; in the other, 
| both sentences are uncertain: in the former case a conjunctive is 
dependent on an indicative; in the latter, both sentences are con- 
i ive. Some grammarians make this distinction the ground of 
[ἃ distinction of moods, calling the contingent assertion, in the first 
| ease, subjunctive, because it is subjoined to the indicative; and in the 
| other case potential, because it states a potential, and not an aciual 
a existence. It seems, however, unadvisable thus to multiply moods ; 
‘and if we were to proceed this length, there is no reason why we 
should not go much further, and call every possible variation of con- 
il K 2 
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tingency a separate mood. Of these I shall here notice some instance 
easily distinguishable in point of principle. 
1. Ut jugulent homines surgunt de nocte latrones. 


Here jugulent is in the conjunctive, as indicating the end and object | 
the rising. 

2. Peter said unto him, though J should die with thee, 

yet will I not deny thee. 

Here ‘‘ J should die” is mentioned as a motive to denial, but an insu 
ficient one. 

8. Si fractus i/abatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ruine. 

Here, in like manner, iabatur is in the conjunctive, as expressin 
fact which might be the cause of fear to ordinary minds, but which 
not so to the just and stedfast-minded man; and the conjunction si 
the one case is equivalent to though in the other, both of them havir 
the proper force of our expression “‘ even if.” 

4, Except a man be born of water, and of the spirit, 

he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 

Here the conjunctive be born, is placed in opposition to the indicati 
‘* cannot enter ;” so that if the one be in the negative, the other mu 
be so too, and vice versé ; for the implication is, that if a man be be: 
of water and of the spirit, he can enter into the kingdom of Go 
Accordingly, the Greek conjunctions in this and the preceding examp 
would be directly opposed to each other: in No. 8, the word wou 
be Kay, that is, Καὶ ἐὰν ; but in No. 4 it is ἐὰν μή. ἃ 

5. Camentis licet occupes 

Tyrrhenum omne tuis et mare Apulicum, 


—— non animum metu 
Non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 


Here the condition differs from that of No, 2, in being a fact 
present time ; and on the other hand the indicative non expedies diffe 
from the indicative ferient in No, 3, by being in the negative, 
6. The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between his feet, until Shiloh come. 
Here both the facts are future, but the conditional one is the term 


boundary of the other, 
7. τ τοι. tacitus pasci si posset Corvus, haberet 
Plus dapis.” 
In all the preceding instances one assertion is absolute ; but here it 
neither asserted that the crow can feed in silence, nor that it has mo 
food; both parts of the sentence, therefore, are contingent, and cons 
quently, both are in the conjunctive mood, 
8. Jf it were done when ’tis done, then 'twere well 
It were done quickly, 


Here is also one contingent, namely, ’twere well, depending on anoth 
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‘contingent, if it were done ; and on each we see a further contingency 
also depends. 
᾿ ‘These eight examples are sufficient to show that the varieties of 
contingent assertions are too various to be considered and treated as 
many distinct moods of the verb, The six first are of the kind 

called, by some writers, subjunctive; the two last are of the kind 
called, in contradistinction from the subjunctive, potential; but as 
they are all equally conjunctive, it suffices to give them that name ; 
and, indeed, it is a more correct and systematic distribution of the 
| grammatical nomenclature so to do ; for the proper correlative to the 
| term indicative is not subjunctive or potential, but some term which 
/comprehends them both ; as, for instance, the term conjunctive. The 
\indicative asserts simply: the conjunctive asserts with modification : 
f the one is a mood, so is the other; but if the conjunctive is a mood, 
\then its subdivisions cannot be properly so called; but they should 
rather be called sub-moods, if it were necessary to give them any pecu- 
liar denomination. 
t 270. The effect of any degree of passion is pro tanto to interrupt Imperative. 
and modify the processes of reasoning. Reasoning is conducted by 
c ect assertion, absolute or conditional. Passion goes at once to its 
/object, assuming it as the consequence of an indirect assertion. Thus, 
‘the fact be that I desire that a person should go to any place, it is 
Οὐ necessary for me to state my desire in the indicative mood, and 

3 going in the infinitive or conjunctive, “I desire you to go,” or 
‘I desire that you should go;” but by the natural impulse of my 
lings—feelings which language conveys as clearly as it does the 
ore gradual processes of thought—I say, in a mood different from 
ner the indicative, infinitive, or conjunctive—Go! Now, this mood, 
|from its frequent use in giving commands to inferiors, has been called 
\the Imperative, and that name, as being the most general, 1 shall 
adopt. Some writers have distinguished from the imperative, the 
| precative, the deprecative, the permissive, the adhortative, &c.; but, 
80 far as language is concerned, these are but different applications of 
\the same mood: the operation is the same in communicating the 
jobject of the passion, and implying the assertion that such passion 
jexists. A few examples may serve to explain my meaning :— 
1. Let there be light, said God ; and forthwith light 

Ethereal, first of things, quintessence pure, 

Sprung from the deep, and from her native east 
. To journey through the airy gloom began. Milton, 
yi a 2. Fear and piety, 
Wee Religion to the gods, peace, justice, truth, 
| ve Domestic awe, night-rest, and neighbourhood, 
ie Instruction, manners, mysteries, and trades, 
ene Degrees, observances, customs, and laws, 
Re Decline to your confounding contraries ! 
be; And Jet confusion live ! Shakspeare. 
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8. Help me, Lysander, help me! Do thy best 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast ! 


Ah me, for pity !—what a dream was here ! Shakspea 
4, Go, but be mod’rate in your food ! 
A chicken too might do me good. Gay. 


In the first of these examples we have an instance of the highe 
imperative, that which proceeds from the Almighty power, to who 
command all things created and uncreated are subject; and who, 
Milton’s fine paraphrase of the first chapter of Genesis, is describe 
as calling into existence the hitherto uncreated essence of light. T! 
second example is deprecative, or rather imprecative, in which Time 
calls down on his worthless fellow-citizens the natural consequence 
of their profligacy. The third is precative, in which poor desert 
Hermia, waking from a terrific dream, calls for help from her faithle 
lover Lysander. The last is permissive, in which the old dying fo 
after a long harangue to dissuade the younger members of his con 
munity from pursuing their usual trade of rapine, at length permi 
them to go out on a similar excursion, In all these varieties of t 
imperative mood, the grammatical process, both of thought ai 
expression, is the same. In all of them the assertion of desire 
aversion on the part of the speaker is clearly implied. The sense : 
“1 command that there be light” I wish that confusion may pr 
vail”—“ I pray you to help me”— I permit you to go;” but it 
unnecessary to express those various assertions, because they are ἢ 
mplied in the imperative moods, and without those moods they cou 
not be so implied. The imperative animates the passionate sentenc 
as the indicative or conjunctive animates the enunciative sentence. 
converts the name of an object of passion, or will, into a manifestati 
that such object exists; just as the indicative or conjunctive conver 
the name of an object of perception or thought into an assertion th 
it is really existing. The original text, ‘ God said let there be ligh 
and there was light,” affords a plain example of this operation in bo 
ways. The conceptions in both are two; namely, eaistence and ligl 
Each of these, without the verb, would remain a mere noun. Tl 
word “light” does so remain; but “ existence,” by becoming a ver 
exhibits itself first in the imperative as an object of volition, and th 
in the indicative as an object of perception, In the one case it impli 
an assertion of the Divine will that light should exist; in the other 
expresses an assertion that light did exist. The authors of the ‘ Po 
Royal Grammar” observe, that as the future tense is often taken f 
an imperative mood (which will be presently noticed), so the in 
perative is frequently used for a future; and this they ascribe to ¢ 
imitation of the Hebrews, But in truth there must in all languag 
be a community of signification between these two portions of a verk 
because, a8 Apollonius remarks, ‘* we can command only in regard , 
the time to come,” ‘ Steal not,” and “thou shall not steal,” hay 
therefore the same signification, 
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| 271. The Optative mood seems at first sight to imply only a minor optative. 
| degree of the same passion, which is more energetically expressed by 
| the imperative: and hence I was formerly inclined to agree with 
those grammarians who think it unnecessary to make the former a 
separate mood. But the Greek and some other languages distinguish 
| it by a peculiar form; and on reflection it appears to me, for the 
| reasons above stated, that the distinction is well grounded. I cannot, 
indeed, adopt the language of Scaliger (lib. iv., c. 144), differunt, 
| quod imperativus respicit personam inferiorem, optativus potentiorem : 
| ‘they differ in this, that the imperative regards an inferior person, 
| the optative a superior ;” for that difference is altogether accidental. 
Moreover, it makes no provision for the common case of wishes 
-expressed between equals; and again, how are we to determine 
‘whether a request is addressed to a person in one character rather 
than another? Or why should we not have moods to designate the 
' different degrees of superiority and inferiority? The fact seems to 


if he, that the more distant and indirect influence of the will on its 
"object, has given rise, in some languages, to a peculiar form of the 
verb, generally called the optative mood. Yet even this distinction 
does not appear to be very accurately observed in practice, for we 
sometimes see the optative used, where the imperative might have 
if een more naturally expected. Thus, in the Electra of Sophocles, 
when Orestes is forcing Agisthus into the palace, to kill him in 
|the apartment where he had murdered Agamemnon, he says to his 
‘reluctant victim :— 

| Xweois dy εἴσω σὺν τάχει λόγων γὰρ ἀ 

Νῦν isly ἁγὼν, ἀλλὰ σῆς ψυχῆ: πέρι. 

Go in, without delay, for now the strife 

Is not for useless words, but for thy life: 

' δ μι the optative χωροῖς undoubtedly expresses a strong volition 
1 that Agisthus should do what he was unwilling to perform. The 
τ common distinction between the optative and the imperative is nearly 
expressed by the English use of the auxiliaries “ may” and “let, 

t 


| Thus, the following passage in the hymn to Sabrina is an example of 
the optative, expressed by may :— 
Virgin daughter of Locrine, 
oor of old Anchises’ line, 
ἂν thy brimmed waves, for this, 
Ther fall tribute never miss, 
From a thousand petty rills 
That tumble down the snowy hills! 
Summer drouth, or singed air, 
i Never scorch thy tresses fair ! 
ti Nor wet October’s torrent flood 
Be Thy molten crystal fill with mud! 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl, and the golden ore! 
May thy lofty head be crown’d 
With many a tow’r and terras round? 
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The tribute from the rills, the beryls rolled ashore, and the crown 
of towers and terraces were matters net within the power or control 
of the speaker, and which he, therefore, could only wish for. On the 
contrary, when the speaker can command the execution of his wishes, 
he uses the word let, as the king, in Hamlet :— 

Let all the battlements their ord’nance fire. 
Give me the cups, 
And ἰδέ the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 
The cannon to the heavens, 
It is observed by Vossius, that the Latin optative is no other than 
the conjunctive—and, indeed, the form is the same in both; for we 
say, utinam amem, or ctim amem ; utinam amarem, or cm amarem ; 
utinam amaverim, or cim amaverim ; utinam amavissem, or ciim ama- 
vissem. And so, in the passive voice, utinam amarer, or cum amarer ; 
utinam amer, or cum amer ; utinam amatus sim, or cm amatus sim, 
&c. The mood, however, is not to be determined by the form, but 
by the signification ; for it often happens that particular languages do 
not possess distinct forms for the different moods; and where they 
do, the form of one mood is frequently used with the force of another. 
This even takes place in the Greek language, which possesses the 
richest abundance of inflections in its verbs. The Greek indicative is 
often used for the subjunctive and optative, and that through almost 
all its tenses, as ViGER has shown at large in his celebrated treatise 
on Greek idioms: and in return, the optative, especially in the Attic 
dialect, is used for the indicative. Ἂν: 
Interro- 272. Besides the four moods which I have reckoned as principal, 
aaa some grammarians hold that there are two others of equal importance, 
namely, the Jnterrogative and the Infinitive; these therefore I shall 
proceed to examine. nd first, as to the interrogative: Varro speaks 
of the mode of interrogating as different from that of answering. No 
doubt the state of the mind in these two acts is widely different; but 
as both acts must, of course, relate to the same conception, and to 
the same direct assertion, categorical or hypothetical, it is not sur- 
prising that the grammatical forms expressive of those acts should 
nearly approach each other, or be sometimes the very same’; and 
hence that some grammarians should deny the necessity of an inter- 
rogative mood, “Τὴ written language” (says an able writer), ‘take 
away the mark of interrogation, and in spoken language the peculiar 
tone of voice, and the interrogative and indicative modes appear pre- 
cisely the same.” * Of this there is a remarkable instance in the 
speech of Venus, in the 10th book of the Afneid ;— 


Cernis, ut insultent Rutuli, Turnusque feratur 
Per medios insignis equis, tumidusque secundo 
Marte ruat,+ 


where, if read without the accent of interrogation, the word “ cernis” 


* Encycl, Brit., art. Grammar. + Virg. En., 10, 20. 
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_is in the indicative mood, “ you see;” but if read (as it certainly 
ought to be) with that accent, it is clearly in the interrogative, and 
should be translated “do you not see?” In like manner, the beauty 
| of the following lines of Catullus would be lost, if read without the 
| interrogative accentuation, though the form is simply indicative :— 

Jam te nil miseret, dure, tui dulcis amiculi? 
Jam me prodere jam non dubitas fallere, perfide ?* 

Of a question put in the form of an assertion (says the same learned 
| person) we have a remarkable instance in the Gospel of St. Mat- 
| thew. When Christ stood before Pilate, the governor asked him, 
| saying, “ Σὺ εἶ ὁ βασιλεὺς τῶν Ιοδαίων. + Now this is literally 
“ Thou art the king of the Jews ;” but pronounced in an interrogative 
tone, it must have signified, ‘* Art thou the king of the Jews?” And 
so it seems to have been understood. Indeed, in colloquial English, 
nothing is more common than to use the indicative form interroga- 
tively, and with the interrogative intonation, as ‘* you took a ride this 
“morning ?” meaning ‘‘ did you [or rather did you not] take a ride” 
‘On these grounds the writer alluded to concludes, that ‘the [so 
' called] interrogative mood is a useless distinction,” and one which 
(he says) is “not found in any language.” I confess that at one 
time these reasons appeared to me to have much weight; but when 
‘I reflect that the mental energy exercised by an interrogator is alto- 
gether different from that exercised by a respondent or a narrator ; 
‘and that it is marked in all languages either by a change of the 
gement or accentuation of the words, or by some additional 
Ἔ or particle, or perhaps even by a peculiar inflection, I cannot but 

agree with those who add an interrogative mood to the four above- 
“mentioned. 
| 278. This mood may be said to partake both of the enunciative Its mixed 
| and of the passionate character. On the one hand, it requires from δ 
the party interrogated a direct assertion, affirmative or negative, either 
of the existence of some fact, the precise nature of which is pre- 
} sumably unknown to the interrogator, or else of some unknown 
circumstance of person, place, time, or the like, relating to the fact in 
question ; and, on the other hand, it implies in the interrogator the 
indirect assertion of some sort of passion, varying from the simple desire 
τ of information, to the height of pleasure, or to that tumult of painful 

feelings, which renders thought itself a chaos of doubt and confusion, 
__ Thus, Ismene, ignorant of the nature of the act, in which Antigone 
wishes her to take part, asks— 
BS What is the act? What danger? What intent ?¢ 

So Creon, ignorant of the person who had buried Polynices, askks— 
I Who was the man, that dared to do this deed ?§ 
* Catull. 30. t Encycl. Brit., ut sup. 


t Πδιόν τι κινδύνευμα ; ποῦ γνώμης ποτ᾽ εἶ; Soph, Antig., 42. 
ὃ —— τίς ἀνδρῶν ἣν ὁ τολμήσας τάδε. Ibid; 248, 


Simple and 
complex. 


νοῶ 
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-So Aneas, ignorant of the place whence the ghost of Hector came 
asks— 


O! Hector, from what coast, 

Long-wished for, dost thou come ?* 
So Lady Macbeth, when her husband says to her, ‘‘ Duncan comes 
here to night,” significantly asks, as if ignorant of the intended time of 
his departure— 

—— And when goes hence ?¢ 
In all these instances, there is expressed on the part of the interro- 
gator a simple desire of information ; and the verb, though interrogative 
in effect, is in form indicative. But when Catullus would express 
perfect delight, he does it in the form of a question— | 

What is more joyful or more happy than I ?t 
And again— 
O! what is happier than to live free from cares ?§ 

On the other hand, so painful were the feelings of the unhappy 
queen of Carthage, when abandoned by her lover, that she scarcely 
knew what she said, or where she was, or what was the state of her 
own mind, Yet all this she expresses interrogatively, though the 
verbs retain the indicative form— 

What do I say? Where am I? And what rage 
Transforms my mind ?|| 

274. The ancients (as Harris observes) distinguished two kinds of 
interrogations, the simple, called ᾿Ερώτημα, interrogatio, and the com- 
plex, called Πύσμα, percontatio.{ The simple present a question, 
the answer to which may be given in the same words by converting 
them into a sentence affirmative or negative: ex. gr. Qu. “ Are these 
verses of Homer ?” Answer, ‘* These are verses of Homer,” or ** These 
are not verses of Homer,” or, stgll more shortly, by the adverbs Yes 
or No, The complex interrogations are either definitely or indefinitely 
such, A definitely complex interrogation, such as, ‘* Is this a verse of 
Horace or of Virgil?” or, “Is this a verse of Horace, of Virgil, or of 
Ovid?” admits of two possible answers to each separate interrogation 
which it involves, and also of one general negative; as, “It is 
Horace’s ”—* It is not Horace’s” (and so of Virgil and ety or, 
“Tt is of neither.” The indefinite may be answered by a whole sen- 
tence, or elliptically by a single essential word in such sentence ; 
ex, gr.—“ How many right angles equal the angles of a triangle ?” 
Answer, “ Two right angles equal the angles of a triangle.” But as 
this repetition of the eight last words of the question would be tedious, 


. Quibus, Hector, ab oris 
Exspectate venis ? Virg. Aan, 2, 282, 
+ Shaksp. Macbeth. 
Quid me lwtius est, beatiusve? Catull., 9, 
ΟἹ quid solutis est beatius curis? Catull., $1, 
Quid loquor ? Aut ubi sum? Qua mentem insania mutat? 
Hermes, ἢ, 1, 6, 8. 


πα“ ποτ σον το στε 
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the question may be elliptically answered by the essential word 
“Two,” corresponding to the interrogative ‘* How many ?” 
275. Of the so-called Infinitive Mood, the following is the account {afinitive 

given by Harris :—‘ Through all the above modes (indicative, ἃς.) 
the verb, being considered as denoting an attribute, has always 
reference to some person or substance.”* ‘* But there is a mode or 
form, under which verbs sometimes appear, where they have no 
reference at all to persons or substances. For example, ‘ to eat is 
pleasant, but to fast is wholesome.’ Here the verbs to eat and to fast 
stand alone by themselves, nor is it requisite, or even practicable, to 
prefix a person or substance. Hence the Latin and modern gramma- 
rians have called verbs under this mode, from this their indefinite 
nature, infinitives."t ‘* These infinitives go farther: they not only lay 
aside the character of attributives, but they assume that of substan- 
tives.”{ So far Harris. Now, as he had before said that “ those 
_ attributives which have the complex power of denoting both an attri- 
bute and an assertion make that species of words which grammarians 
call verbs ;”§ and as he here denies that the infinitives retain the 
character of attributives, and nowhere pretends that they have the 
power of denoting an assertion, it would seem strange that he should 
still consider them as verbs, were it not that this inconsistency has 
ΟΠ been shared, as Vossius observed, not only by the semidoctum vulgus, 
but even by some of the scientissimi, For my own part, far from 
| ranking the infinitive among the moods of a verb, I agree entirely, 
for reasons which will presently appear, with those who call it a 
_ verbal noun substantive. 
᾿ς 270. Whether we call infinitives nouns or verbs, the propriety of Why so 
the name infinitive is very evident from the observation of Vossius : ca 
Ut finitum est nomen, tum philosophus,twm plurativus philosophi; quippe 

illo unus, hoc multi significantur : at contra infinitum est sui, quia utri- 
usque est numeri; item Grecum δεῖνα, quo et ille et illi denotantur ; sic 
finitum verbum est audio, ac facio, ut quo certus numerus designetur ; 
infinita autem sunt audire, agere, ut quee deficiant numeris ac personis, 
et undique sint indefinita ac indeterminata, ‘* As the noun philoso- 
phus is finite, both in the singular and in the plural philosopht, since 
the former signifies one person, and the other many; but on the other 
hand the word sui is infinitive, because it is both singular and plural ; 
and in like manner the Greek word δεῖνα is infinitive, because it 
denotes both him and them; so the verbs audio and facio are finite, 
as designating a certain number; but audire and agere, which express 
no certain number or person, and are in every way indefinite and 
indeterminate, are called infinitives.” 

277. That the class of words in question, however, are not verbs is anew. 

but nouns substantive, results from the following considerations :— a Ἴ 


1. There are, as I have often repeated, only two principal modes 
* Hermes, b. 1, 6. 8. + Ibid. t Ibid. § Ibid. 


Is verbal, 
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of enunciating thought by speech, that is to say, naming 
our conceptions, and asserting, or manifesting their exist- 
ence. Now the infinitives, “" to love,” aimer, amare, ‘ to 
have loved,” avoir aimé, amavisse,-assert nothing by them- 
selves, either as to the conception of love, or as to the 
conception of time in which the action of loving took place. 
they express both only in the way of notation, or naming, 
and not in the way of declaration ; and therefore, in so far 
as either conception is concerned, the infinitive must remain 
in the class of nouns, 

2. Harris admits that if you take away the assertion from any 
mood of a verb, ““ there remains nothing more than the 
mere infinitive, which, as Priscian says, significat ipsam rem 
quam continet verbum.”* And by the word remit is clear 
that nothing can be here meant but the noun involved in 
the verb. 

3. That this noun must be a substantive is manifest, smce it may 
be the subject of a proposition, of which the predicate is 
one of its attributes. Thus Cicero says, ‘* Cum vivere ipsum 
turpe sit nobis,”t which might equally be rendered in 
English ‘* to live is disgraceful to me,” or, “ life is dis- 
graceful to me.” 

4, The infinitives (according to the idiom of most cultivated lan- 
guages) answer to the distinctions of case in other nouns 
substantive. Thus tempus abire answers to the genitive, 
“time of departure ;” celer trasci, to the dative, ** swift 
to anger ;” and dignus amari, to the ablative, dignus amore. 

. Hence the latter of two verbs, which, when not connected 
with the preceding by a conjunction, must, according to 
the trite rule, be in the infinitive mood, is in effect the 
accusative case of a noun governed by the first verb : ew. gr. : 

——— God will not long defer 

To vindicate the glory of his name :} 
where “defer to vindicate” is equivalent to ‘ defer the 
vindication,” 

278. These nouns, however, though not verbs, are properly desig- 
nated as verbal; for though they do not possess the peculiar charac- 
teristic of verbs, namely assertion, they possess several of the proper- 
ties of verbs. They can express existence, action, passion, and. 
consequently time. expresses existence ; amare, action; amari, 
passion; and, again, amare expresses time indefinite or present ; 
amavisse, time past, fore, time future, “ aoe Cesar nondum te 
sibi satis esse familiarem, sed certé fore.”§ Moreover, like verbs, 
they may govern nouns, with or without a preposition; as ‘ to excel 


or 


* Hermes, b. i. ο, 8. + Cicero, Attic., 18, 28. 
$ Milton, Sams, Agon., 474. § Cicero, Ep, Fam, 7, 5, 
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in wisdom,” “ to acquire fame :” and like verbs they admit of modifi- 
cation by adverbs, as,‘ to live well,” ‘* to die gloriously.” As some 
of these incidents depend on the construction of different languages, 
they will be noticed more particularly hereafter ; but it may here be 
proper to observe that there are various classes of nouns, both sub- 
stantive and adjective, which are connected with verbs, that is to say, 
which express, with certain modifications, the same conception which 
is expressed as an attribute by the verb, These nouns may be thus 
classed :— 

1. Verbal adjectives (commonly so called), which express the 
conception in the form of an attribute, as the Latin verbals 
in bilis, &c., of which Mr. Tooke makes a class of participles, 
and which do not involve the notion of time. 

2. Participles (commonly so called), which agree with the former, 
except that they involve the notion of time, 

8, Abstract nouns (commonly so called), which express the con- 
ception in the form of a substantive, as the Latin nouns in 
io, &c., which do not involve the notion of time. 

4, Infinitives (commonly called infinitive moods), which agree 
with the former, except that they may involve the notion of 

᾿ time. 


It happens, indeed, in most languages, that distinct forms are 
| wanting for some of these four classes of nouns, or that the forms are 
“reciprocally used for each other. Thus, ‘ he learns to sing,” or ‘“‘ he 
“learns singing,” are used in English indifferently ; and so “ he learns 
“singing,” and “ he is singing,” are equally consistent with our idiom, 
_ 279. I have thought it necessary to dwell the longer on the consi- 
‘deration of the infinitive, because, in excluding it not only from the 
moods but from the verbs, I certainly deviate, more than I am gene- 
rally disposed to do, from the path pursued by the great majority of 
grammatical writers, Yet this deviation is justified by high authority ; 

for many of the ancients (and those, as Harris says, “ the best gram- 
_ marians”) have called the infinitive ὄνομα ῥηματικὸν, or ὄνομα 
ῥήματος : and with these agrees Priscian, in the following passage, 
“ὁ ας constructione quoque vim REI verborum, id est, NOMINIS, quod 
_ significat ipsam rem, habere INFINITIVUM possumus dignoscere.” ‘* From 
the construction, too, we may perceive, that the infinitive has the 
force of the thing of the verb, that is to say of the noun, which signi- 
fies the thing itself”? ‘What is here called the thing of the verb, is 
what I have called the conception of an attribute, the mere name of 
which is a noun. Thus, “1 die” expresses the conception of dying, 
but it not only names that conception, it asserts the thing to exist, 
with reference to a certain person; whereas “to die” expresses the 
conception, that is to say, names the thing, and does nothing more : 
it does not manifest the existence of the thing as an object either of 
perception or volition ; it does not assert that any person is dying, or 


Different 
opinions. 
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has died, or will die, or may die; neither does it evince any desire 
that such an event should occur, or the contrary, either positively or 
conditionally, ‘* Take away the assertion, the command, or what- 
ever else gives a character to any one of. "the other modes,” says 
Harris, “ and there remains nothing more than the infinitive.” So, 
I say, take away from the other modes whatever gives them the 
verbal character, and there remains the noun, Whether we call this 
noun a verbal noun, or a participial noun, or simply an infinitive, is 
immaterial ; provided we clearly understand, that it belongs not to 
the class of verbs, but to that of nouns, and that its nature does not 
depend on its form; since, in English, the words death, to die, and 
dying, may all be used as infinitives; and, when so used, are gene- 
rally convertible into each other, with little or no change of meaning. 

280, As I consider moods to arise out of the most essential pro- 
perty of the verb, namely assertion, so I consider Tenses to arise out 
of the next essential property of the verb, namely connection. The 
English word tense is merely a corrupt pronunciation of the old 
French temps, as that was of the Latin tempus, time, Now, if a 
word be meant expressly to assert the connection of a substance with 
its attribute, or of a species with its genus, that word must implicitly 
assert the existence of the things connected, In order, therefore, to 
understand the connection, we must begin, as Harris judiciously does, 
by considering eaistence according as it is mutable or immutable, 
I am well aware that certain self-styled philosophers hold that there 
is no such thing as immutable existence. They conceive that men’s 
minds are made up, as their bodies are, of a sort of small dust, 
which is perpetually whirling about, and taking various forms and. 
arrangements, some of which it may please a man to call true, and 
others false ; that this distinction, however, is a mere delusion of the 
individual's ‘mind, mentis gratissimus error ; that when the man dies, 
his notions, their "truth and their falsehood, their wisdom and their 
folly, all die with him; and though some truths wear better than 
others, and keep in fashion for twenty or thirty centuries, while the 
greater part of our notions do not last longer than the small ephemeral 
corey of the Nile, yet that in the end they all sink into one common 

ethe :— 
animm quibus altera fato 
Corpora debentur, 

The opposite philosophy to this, although stigmatized as “ἃ meta: 
physical Jargon and a false morality, which can only be dissipated by 
etymology,” I feel myself constrained to adopt, from the utter repug- 
nance of the former to my faculty of reason. I cannot conceive that 
the objects of intellection and science are mutable in any possible 
number of years, or in any imaginable conjuncture of circumstances. 
I cannot, for instance, believe that in a square the diagonal ever was, 
or will be, or can be, commensurable with one of the sides, These 
two magnitudes are not incommensurable because Euclid happened to 
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think so, or because his doctrine on the subject has prevailed for 
above two thousand years. Their incommensurability is a truth as 
independent of that lapse of time, as any two things can possibly be 

of each other. The opposite to it cannot be conceived by the human 

mind. The existence of this truth, therefore, is justly styled im- 

mutable. 

281. Of such immutable existence the Present tense is usually Prevent. 
considered the proper exponent, because, in most languages, it is 
among the simplest forms of the verb, and in particular has no dis- 
tinct mark of time about it. There is no reason, ἃ priori, that there 
should not be a separate inflection of the verb to distinguish per- 

᾿ petual, absolute, immutable existence, from that which is predicated 
_ with reference to some certain time ; but as no language, that I know 
of, has adopted any such form, and as absolute existence is naturally 
contemplated under the form of a time perpetually present, I regard 
_ the expression of immutable existence as one of the uses of the present 
_ tense, 

_ The other use of the present tense depends on the nature of 
mutable existence. Now, mutable objects exist in time. When, 
therefore, we declare them to exist, that is, whenever we employ a 


| verb active, or passive, or neuter, we must declare them to exist in 


some time. But time is distinguishable as to its periods into present, 
past, and future; and as to its continuity into perfect or imperfect : 
_ and though the present, from its nafure, must be definite and positive, 
yet the other two periods may be stated indefinitely and with relation 
ἂν some different time. From these sources, and from the differences 
_ of mood already noticed, may be derived all the tenses, which appear 
ἴῃ use, in different languages, And first, as to the present, considered 
as marking a certain portion of time; it is manifest that we may 
consider as present to us a greater or less portion of time. Time flows 
on continuously, and has in itself no stops or periods; but the mind 
dwells on certain portions, and gives them a distinct expression in 
language. The names of these portions are various, as an age, a year, 
ἃ day, an hour, ἃ moment; but it has been wei! shown by Mr. Harris 
that the present time, strictly speaking, is not cognizable by any 
human faculty ; for it is 


Like the lightning, which doth cease to be, 
Ere one can say it lightens. 


“ Let us suppose,” says he, “ for example, the lines AB—— 
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“1 say, that the point B, is the end of the line AB, and the beginning 
of the line BC. In the same manner let us suppose AB BC to repre- 
sent certain times, and let B be a now, or instant, which they include ; 
the first of them is necessarily past time, as being previous to it; the 
other is necessarily future, as being subsequent.” Hence he con- 
cludes, that time present has at best but a shadowy and imaginative 
existence; and, of course, as sensation refers only to time present, 
that sensible existence is itself altogether imperceptible, eluding the 
steady grasp of thought, and approaching to absolute nonentity. This 
will, doubtless, appear strange to the modern philosophers, who hold 
that sensible existence is the only existence; but let them meditate 
on what they mean by the words now, or instant, or moment ; let them 
consider how difficult it is to arrest the fleeting progress of time, and 
fasten it down to the periods indicated by those terms ; and they will, 
perhaps, perceive that their notions are not quite so clear as they 
have hitherto fondly imagined. 

We will assume, that in the above diagram the perfect present is 
correctly indicated by the point B. At that moment, I open my eyes 
and I contemplate, at one view, a large theatre crowded with nume- 
rous happy faces, with splendour and beauty, with the diversities of 
age, and sex, and condition, with mirth and gravity, and all the 
sions, which, though not meant to be brought into public, could not 
entirely be thrown off and left at home, like an unvalued garment, 
Or, perchance, I am on a proud IHifll-top, from whence, at one glimpse, 
I behold mountains and valleys spread in rich perspective before me, 
with the near cottages, and the distant town, and, beyond all, the 
remote and hazy ocean. I see the variegated foliage, and the ripening 
corn, the clouds of heaven sailing high in air, the rustics at their 
labour, and the little vagrant boy picking daisies at my feet, and 
delighting in his idleness, Without any time for reflection, without 
a thought of the successive action of the machinery in this grand 
landscape, I say, “ J see” all this, at the present moment, and I 
enunciate it in the present tense perfect, 

But if I wish to express a continuous action, 1f, for instance, I mean 
to describe myself as remaining for some time in contemplation of the 
scenes just described, I am compelled to change my expression, and 
to adopt the present tense imperfect, In that case, I say “1 am 
contemplating,’ ‘*I am beholding:” and the diagram before drawn 
will not then so well express the time intended to be described as the 
following one :—~ 
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Here, the present time, designated by the letter B, extends indefinitely 
toward A and C, embracing a segment, the whole of which is viewed 
_ by the mind as being at once present to its contemplation, though 
without any definite boundary on either side. The English lan 
easily distinguishes this sort of present tense from the other, by the 
use of the verb to be and the participle present; but in most other 
| languages the present perfect and the present imperfect have one and 

the same form, and can only be distinguished by the context. 
| 282, We have seen that the present imperfect implies something of Past. 
| the past, and something of the future. Modern philosophy is very well 
) satisfied to pass over all the difficulties which occur in regard to the 
nature of time. We are told, “" that we have our notion of succes- 
‘sion and duration from this original, viz., from reflection on the train 
of ideas which we find to appear one after another in our own minds,” 
and that “time is duration set out by measures.” This is surely 
anything but reasoning. First, it is assumed that there is a train of 
ideas which constantly succeed each other in every man’s understand- 
ing. Each of these ideas, then, must either occupy an indivisible point 
οἵ time, or it must have some distinguishable duration, In the former 
0886 I cannot at all understand how reflection on many indivisible 
/points should afford me the notion of any continuous quantity. In 


‘the reflection on a single idea would present to me the notion of 
duration in itself. But what are these ideas; and how do they march 

train? Are they all of equal duration? If so, or if not, what is 
it that determines the duration of each? Is it not the voluntary act 
of the mind ?—-Again: is there no interval in the train? On the 
hypothesis above stated, it would seem that before a man could have 
any notion of duration, and consequently of time, he must have formed 
his own mind thoughts of a certain duration; these thoughts must 
have succeeded each other in a distinguishable order, he must have 
been fully aware of that succession, and he must afterwards have 
made it the subject of reflection. But this statement is absurd; for 
| 


}on what is he to reflect? On a succession which would not present 
any notion of duration unless it involved that notion in the first 
nstance ; nor would the succession of any two or more ideas produce 
ja notion of duration if the thoughts themselves, or the interval 
}between them, did not involve it. The truth is, that the idea of 
duration, or time, is not to be made up out of any other elements, 
jout is an original law, and first element of thought in the human 
jmind. We perceive duration of time just as we perceive extension 
space, because it is one of the necessary forms under which alone 
ve can contemplate existence. Whilst we are contemplating the 
|ndivisible moment which constitutes the perfect present it has already 
jmelted into the imperfect present; and if we attempt to seize it 
ng “ἢ it has already become the past: its distinction is then fully 
᾿ ᾿ 
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marked ; for the past is presented to us by memory, as the present is 
by sensation. 

The past has its perfect and its imperfect, its definite and its inde- 
finite, its positive and its relative. We may speak of an action which 
was performed on a given day, at a given hour, and a given minute ; 
as of Cesar’s leaping into the Rubicon, or of the first shot which 
was fired at the commencement of the thirty years’ war: or we may 
speak of an action in which a person was occupied, and which was 
going on at the time to which we refer. Thus the ancient artists 
inscribed their works with the word faciebat, to indicate that they did 
not put them out of hand, as finished and perfect, but that they had 
been for some time engaged in making them, and would have carried 
farther their attempts toward perfection, had time and circumstances 
permitted. Thus, too, Syrus, in the Heautontimorumenos, describing 
the work on which he found Antiphila and her servants employed, 
says— 


Texentem telam studios? ipsam offendimus : 
An 


us 
Subtemen nebat : preterea una ancillula 
Erat: ea texebat una. 
Again, we may speak of the past time definitely, fixing the epoch 
when it happened, as— 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 


Or indefinitely, declaring that the act of which we are speaking is past, 
but not ascertaining whether the time of its performance was near ΟἹ 
distant ; as— 
Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times. 
Lastly, the past time may be mentioned simply as past at the presen 
moment, or as past at some time preceding the present; and thes 
two tenses may be reciprocally distinguished as positive and relative 
Thus, in the positive, Macbeth says— 
I have liv’d long enough: my way of life 
Is fallen into the sere, the yellow leaf. 
In the relative, Thyrsis (the attendant spirit), in the Masque ¢ 
Comus, says— 
This ev'ning late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta’en their supper on the sav’ry herb 
Of knot-grass dew-besprent, and were in fold, 
1 sate me down to watch, 

283. As the past time exists in memory, 80 the Juture exists i 
imagination. Such is the nature of man, or he would be unable t 
attain “ that large discourse, looking before and after,” which the po 
truly assigns to him. The conception of duration may be suppose 
to exist in a being which had only the perception of the present an 
the past; but to render that conception operative and useful, to co 
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vert it into an accurate idea of time, it is necessary that the notion 
_ of futurity should be superadded. It is a mistake to say that the 
_ present impression is distinguished from the memory of what is past 
_by superior vividness and strength. It often happens that things 
present 


Pass by us, like the idle wind 
Which we regard not; 
whilst objects of memory so fully occupy our attention, that, like 
Hamlet, we think we see them “in the mind’s eye.” Still we see 
them (whilst we possess our reasoning faculties) not as present, but 
as past, with a specific difference of perception. The perception of 
the future, as such, is also specifically different from either of the 
others, Reason and reflection alone could not explain to us the 
“necessity of such a distinction, because it is an element of reason, so 
"far as that faculty applies to events occurring in time. It would be 
85 correct to say, that by reasoning on the nature of light and colours, 
| we come to discover the sensations of red and green, as to say, that by 
‘reasoning on duration, we come to discover that there is a past, a 
' present, and a future. When we treat of these portions of time, we 
‘treat of them with reference to some particular moment; for as time 
| is perpetually flowing on, that which was future yesterday is to-day 
' present, and that which was present yesterday is to-day past. The 
particular moment which thus characterises the time, is that in which 
the speaker or writer is addressing himself to his hearers or readers. 
We have seen, however, that that moment is not always referred to 
as indivisible, but sometimes as capable of extension and indefinite 
‘continuance. So it was observed to be in the present and past; and 
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80 it is in the future. A person may say, ‘‘I shall mount my horse ;” 
and he may say, ‘‘ I shall be an hour riding from London to Richmond.” 
in the former instance the tense may be called the future perfect ; in 
the latter the future imperfect. Again, the future may be definite ; 
as, “I shall mount at six o'clock ;” or, indefinite, as ‘* I shall ride 
some time in the course of the day.”* Lastly, the act may be positive, 
) that is, it may be considered only as future at the moment of speak- 
) ing (which is the case with all the preceding examples), or it may be 
| relative, considering the act as not to take place till after some other 
ἡ which is also future. Thus, a person may say, “I shall have mounted 
| my horse before the clock has struck ;” or ‘* I shall have been riding an 
| hour when I reach the next milestone.” 
} 284. These distinctions refer properly to time. There are others Other dix 
}; Which refer to the contingency of the act, or to its frequency and passe 
| habitual performance ; these seem to draw their distinctive character 
| _ * Inour English idiom, the verbs “I shall mount,” and “I shall ride,” appear, 
| in these instances, to be equally definite, and the indefinite character of the latter 
} is only to be collected from the context; but possibly in some other languages 
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from the mood, or kind of verb, and, therefore, may be deemed no 
so much tenses as modifications of the tenses already named. Some 
what more of doubt may, perhaps, be allowable with respect to thos 
forms of speech which imply either the immediate intention to begi 
an act, or its recent completion. Of the first class are “‘I am abou 
to write,” “1 was beginning to write,” ‘‘ I shall begin to write: 
and of the second class Je viens d@ecrire, “1 have just written ;” J 
venois d’ecrire, “I had just written ;” "ἔσομαι γεγραφώς, “ I shal 
have done writing.” Yet though these forms of speech serve to mar! 
given periods of time, and therefore may be called tenses, they als 
seem to go somewhat further, by including other notions not strictl 
referable to time. At all events, there must be a limit to the com 
binations, which are distinguished as tenses. Time is capable ὁ 
endless divisions, and language would be infinitely minute in all it 
ramifications, if it provided a separate inflection for all those separat 
modifications of thought. It is true, that idioms vary in nothin 
more than in the varieties of tense for which they provide. Som 
languages are very meagre in this respect, others luxuriant; some ar 
strictly confined to differences of time, others mix up, with these, | 
variety of other considerations, Thus the English language marks 
distinction unknown, I believe, to any other language, between th 
future of choice and the future of necessity; and what is remarkable 
that distinction varies with the different persons of the tense. “ 
shall go” implies no particular volition, nor indeed anything but th 
certainty of the event. ‘‘ I will go” implies absolute volition. O 
the other hand, ** you will go” implies no volition of any person, bu 
“you shall go” implies the volition of the speaker. It is a strikin 
proof how much nicety and difficulty there is in the peculiar use ¢ 
the tenses of verbs, that scarcely a single Scottish writer, howeve 
eminent, will be found to have accurately observed the distinctions ¢ 
** shall” and ‘ will” throughout all his compositions, The reason ik 
that the writers in question have from infancy become accustomed t 
the Scottish idiom, and idiom is much less a matter of reasoning tha 
of habit. A critical examination of the idioms regarded as mos 
elegant, will show them to abound with the same pleonasms an 
ellipses, which are commonly considered as marks of rusticity in th 
language of the common people. The English idiom above-mentionec 
however, is of very simple es ee It refers primarily to the wi 
of the speaker. If, therefore, he says “ I will,” it is to be understoo 
that, so far as his power extends, the action is to be performed; bu 
if he says “I shall,” inasmuch as he indicates no volition of his owr 
nothing further is to be inferred but the futurity of the action, Agair 
if he says “ you shall go,” he “ shall go,” he intimates a necessity ; [Ὁ 
the original meaning of shall is that which is necessary, and must, ¢ 
at least, ought to be done, from the Meso-Gothic skal.” But thi 
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mecessity, being declared by the speaker, relates to his will alone, 
— Thus, in Coriolanus :— 
Sicinius. ———--——— It is a mind 
That shall remain a poison where it is, 
Not poison any further. 
Coriolanus, Shall remain ἢ 


Hear you this Triton of the minnows? Mark you 
His absolute shall ? 


On the other hand, when the speaker says ‘ you will go,” “ he will 
go,” he intimates no will of his own ; and, therefore, nothing is under- 
stood but the futurity of the action. The proper force and effect, 
therefore, of the two English futures may be thus expressed :— 

1. Future compulsory. “I will go,” ὦ ¢., it is my will to go. 

_* Thou shalt go,” i. 6., it is my will to compel thee to go. “* He shall 
go,” i, ¢., it is my will to compel him to go. ἱ 
_ 2, Future not compulsory. “I shall go,” 7. 6., there is some cause 
compelling me to go, independently of my will. ‘* Thou wilt go,” ὦ. e., 
there is some cause compelling thee to go, independently of my will. 
'* He will go,” ἡ. ¢., there is some cause compelling him to go, inde- 
pendently of my will. The same reasoning applies to the plural 
‘number as to the singular; and, consequently, ‘‘ we will go,” “ ye 
shall go,” “ they shall go,” belong to the first kind of future; and 
ἐς we shall go,” “ ye will go,” “ they will go,” belong to the second. 
“What I have here called the future compulsory has sometimes a 
‘merely permissive force, sometimes a promissive, and sometimes it is 
“used in the manner of an imperative mood, as “ Thou shalt not steal,” 
Thou shalt do no murder,” for “ steal not,” “" murder not ;” and this 
= is found both in the Greek and Latin : "ἔσεσθε οὖν ὑμεῖς τέλειοι, 
‘Ye shall be therefore perfect, «. ¢., Be ye therefore perfect, St. Matt. 
ch. v. v. 48. And so Horace: Inter cuncta, leges, et percunctabere 
doctos. Lib, i. Epist. 18. But though various circumstances, of the 
nature of those which have been already pointed out, do, in fact, 
enter into the composition of tenses in various languages; yet they 
do not properly belong to the scientific division of tenses in Universal 
Grammar, which ought to regard only distinctions of time, and not 
_ these beyond a certain degree of minuteness and complexity. Where 
_ the divisions of time are very minute or complex, their expression rather 
forms a sentence thana word. It is something more than the mind can 
easily grasp or communicate in one combined form ; and which, there- 
fore, to be understood, requires to be analysed into different words. 
Tn a subject which has undergone such various treatment by gram- 
marians, as the distribution of tenses, I am far from arrogating to my 
own method any very superior merit; still less do I recommend the 
name which I have given to each tense as the best calculated to express 
| its distinctive character. Instead of the perfect and imperfect, some 
writers use the terms absolute and continuous ; and those tenses which I 
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have called positive and relative, correspond nearly with the perfectum 
and the plusguam perfectum, the futurum, and paulo-post futurum, 

285. The arrangement proposed by the learned Mr. Harris, thoug! 
differing considerably from that which I have suggested, is, I mus 
acknowledge, entitled to great attention : and, therefore, without going 
into all his reasonings in favour of it (contained in the 7th chapter o 
the 1st book of Hermes), I think it right to state its general outline, 

“ Tenses,” he observes, ‘‘ are used to mark present, past, anc 
future time, either indefinitely, without reference to any beginning 
middle, or end; or else definitely, in reference to such distinctions. 

“ Tf indefinitely, then have we three tenses, called aorists (so callec 
from the Greek ἀορέστον, undefined, or unlimited), viz., an aorist of the 
present, an aorist of the past, and an aorist of the future. 

“ΤΕ definitely, then have we nine other tenses, viz., three to marl 
the beginnings of the present, past, and future respectively, three t 
denote their middles, and three to denote their ends. 

‘** The three first of these nine tenses we call the inceptive present 
the inceptive past, and the inceptive future; the three next the middl 
present, the middle past, and the middle future ; and the three last th 
completive present, the completive past, and the completive future, 

* And thus there are in all twelve tenses, of which three denote 
time absolutely, and nine denote time under its respective distine 
tions.” 

1, Denoting time absolutely and indefinitely :-— 

1, Aorist of the present, γράφω, scribo, I write ; 
2. Aorist of the past, ἔγραψα, scripsi, I wrote ; 
8. Aorist of the future, γράψω, scribam, I shall write. 


2. Denoting time under the respective distinctions of inception 

continuity, and completion, 
1, Denoting inception :— 

1. Inceptive present, μέλλω γράφειν, scripturus sum, I an 
about to write ; 

2. Inceptive past, ἔμελλον γράφειν, scripturus eram, | 
was beginning to write ; 

3. Inceptive future, μελλήσω γράφειν, scripturus ero, | 
shall be beginning to write. 

2, Denoting continuance ;— 

1, Extended present, τυγχάνω γράφων, seribo, or soribens 
sum, I am writing ; 

2, Extended past, ἔγραφον, or ἐτύγχανον γράφων, seri 
bebam, 1 was writing ; 

8, Extended future, ἔσομαι γράφων, soribens ero, I shall be 
writing, 

8, Denoting completion :— 
1, Completive present, γέγραφα, soripsi, I have written ; 
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2. Completive past, ἐγεγράφειν, scripseram, I had done 
writing ; 

3. Completive future, ἔσομαι γεγραφώς, scripsero, I shall 
have done writing. 

Whatever arrangement we adopt, we shall certainly not find it 
fully followed out in many languages; for while some have great 
varieties of inflection or construction to express the different times, 
others have fewer; and yet it may happen that the idiom, which 
upon the whole is the least rich in tenses, is more minute than all the 
others in some one particular distinction. 

286. On the combination of tense with mood, much judicious Connection of 
criticism is to be found in various grammarians, and particularly in ibe 
the work last quoted, the Hermes of Mr. Harris, who has collected 
not only his own observations, but those of the philosophers of suc- 
cessive ages: for the pure science of Universal Grammar rests on a 
knowledge of the operations of the human mind; which (so far at 
least as regards the intellectual powers) were profoundly investigated, 
and ably explained, both by Greek and Roman grammarians. Those 
learned men were not only conversant with the intellectual philosophy 
of their time, but were themselves philosophers of no mean rank, 
Such a person was ApoLtonius of Alexandria, surnamed Δυσκόλος, 
or “ the difficult,” whose four books rept Συντάξεως, ‘ on Syntax,” are 
considered to be the most philosophical of any extant on the Greek 
| language. He himself says he composed them, pera πάσης ἀκριβείας, 
_ * with all possible accuracy.” Priscian, who professes to make him 
his chief guide, says of his dissertations, Quid Apollonii scrupulosis 
 queestionibus enucleatius possit inveniri? The celebrated THEODORE 
_ Gaza confesses that he owes to him almost everything. The learned 
~ Tuomas Linacer follows him, as it were,step by step. And lastly, 
Harris, who quotes him liberally throughout the whole of Hermes, 
declares him to be “ one of the acutest authors that ever wrote on 
the subject of Grammar.” In thus tracing the literary genealogy of 
grammatical authorities, I at once prove their present title to respect, 
and show that it could not have subsisted through so many centuries, 
if it had not been originally founded on superior talent and ability. 
When, therefore, I find an author like Apollonius employing much 
learning on the illustration of the tenses, and their combination with the 
different moods, I cannot be persuaded that such speculations are 
wholly trifling or useless to those who would obtain a perfect ac- 
quaintance with the science of Grammar. Now Apollonius, observing 
on the connection above noticed between the future tense and the 
imperative mood, satisfactorily explains why in most languages there 
is not a distinct form for the future tense of that mood. The reason 
is that all imperatives are in their nature futures; for thus argues 
_ Apollonius :-—’Em yap μὴ γινομένοις ἢ μὴ γεγονόσιν ἣ Πρόσταξις" 
τὰ δὲ μὴ γινόμενα ἣ μὴ γεγονότα, ἐπιτηδειότητα δε ἔχοντα εἰς τὸ 
ἔσεσθαι, ΜΜέλλοντος ἐστι. +“ A command has respect to those things 
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which either are not doing or have not yet been done. But those 
things which being not now doing, or having not yet been done, have 
a natural aptitude to exist hereafter, may be properly said to apper- 
tain to the future.” And again, he says, “Awavra τὰ προστακτικὰ 
ἐγκειμένην ἔχει τὴν τοῦ μέλλοντος διάθεσιν----σχεδὸν γὰρ ἐν ἴσῳ ἐστὶ 
τὸ, ὁ τυραννοκτόνησας τιμάσθω, τῷ τιμήθησεται, κατὰ τὴν χρόνου 
ἔννοιαν τῇ ἐκκλίσει διηλλαχὸς, καθὸ τὸ μὲν προστακτικὸν, τὸ δὲ 
ὁριστικόν. “ΑἸ] imperatives have a disposition within them which 
regards the future. With regard to time, therefore, it is the same 
thing to say, Let him that kills a tyrant be honoured, as to say, He 
that kills a tyrant shall be honoured ; the difference being only in the 
mood, inasmuch as the one is imperative, the other indicative.” So 
Priscian shows the connection of the imperative with the future — 
‘‘Imperativus verd preesens et futurum (tempus) naturali quadam neces- 
sitate videtur posse accipere. Ea enim imperamus, que vel in presenti 
statim volumus fieri, sine aliqua dilatione, vel in futuro.” “ The im- 
perative (mood) seems to receive the present and future (tenses) by a 
certain natural necessity ; for, we command those things which we 
wish to be done, either immediately at present, without any delay, or 
in future.” From this reasoning, it is plain that the present tense of 
the imperative mood is a present inceptive, looking necessarily to a 
continuance or completion in futurity, It expresses on the part of the 
speaker a present will; but on the part of the person addressed a 
future act: and that futurity may either begin from the moment of 
speaking, or at a more distant period, 

Thus, when Lear cautions Kent not to interfere between him and 
his anger to Cordelia, the will and the act are closely conjoined :— 

Come not between the dragon and his wrath ! 


But when he imprecates curses on his unnatural and cruel daughters, 
the object of his prayer is one which cannot take effect till long after- 
wards, and which may continue for a course of years :— 


If she must teem, 
Create her child of spleen, that it may live 
And be a thwart, disnatur’d torment to her ; 
Let it stamp wrinkles on her brow of youth, 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks, 
Turn all her mother’s pains and benefits 

To laughter and contempt. 


Nor is it only the imperative mood which may be connected with 
a future time, Vossius has observed, that what is commonly called 
the present conjunctive has in some instances a future import; as, 
when Cicero says, in one of his epistles to Atticus, ‘* Ast mihi* 
cipua causa manendi; de qua utinam aliquando tecum loquar.” “1 
have a particular reason for staying here, concerning which I hope I 
may some time or other talk to you ;” where utinam loquar, “ I hope 
1 may talk,” relates entirely to a future time, It is needless here to 
follow the numerous and minute remarks of many learned critics on 
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‘the mixed or variable times which are expressed by all the con- 
junctive tenses. Suffice it to say, that the combination of any mood 
which implies contingency or futurity, with a tense, referring to 
present or past time, must necessarily affect the expression of time, 
and, consequently, that in this respect, the tenses of the indicative 
must differ from the analogous tenses in any other mood. As, there- 
fore, in nouns, the term gender, originally used to express the mere 
distinction of sex, has been applied in use to distinguish large classes 
of words from each other, with reference only to their terminations ; 
so in verbs the word Tense, originally meaning the expression of time 
alone, has been also used in most grammars to express that concep- 
tion in combination with the others above noticed. 
_ 287. From the remaining essential property of the verb, namely, Person. 
the expression of Attribute, arises the necessity for a distinction of 
Person ; for every attribute must relate to a subject of the first, 
‘second, or third person, as above distinguished, The form of the verb 
may or may not be altered on this account. We may say in Latin 
amo, amamus, amatis, amant, or in English ‘ I love,” “ we love,” ‘* ye 
ove,” “they love;” but it is manifest that though in the examples 
‘cited from the latter language the form remains unchanged, the sig- 
nification is alike varied in both languages. The difference of person, 
‘therefore, in point of form, is merely accidental to the verb: it pecu- 
liarly belongs to the pronoun, and has been sufficiently explained in 
eating of that part of speech. In many languages, the person of the 
verb is necessarily expressed by a separate pronoun, ‘This is univer- 
y the case in the Chinese, for the verb being alike in all the 
ns, it would be impossible to distinguish one from the other 
vithout the addition of some other word. The three persons singular 
of the present tense run thus :-— 
Ngo Ngai, I love; 
Ni Ngai, Thou lovest ; 
Ta Ngai, He loves. 
And the same occurs in the other tenses, and in the plural number. 
In English we find it partially the case; for though in the singular 
we have three distinctions of person in the present, as “I love,” 
|‘ thou lovest,” ‘* he loves,” and two in the past, as “ I loved,” ‘‘ thou 
lovedst,” yet in all other parts (with the exception of the irregular to 
)be) the verb remains unaltered, Nor does this arise from any pecu- 
jliarity in the original genius of our language, for the more ancient 
idialects, from which it is derived, abounded with personal terminations. 
Now these terminations, as will be shown hereafter, were, in their 
jorigin, nothing more than the pronouns themselves, which, in process 
of time, coalesced with the expression of attribute, connection, asser- 
and time, and so formed words, signifying at once all these 
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to mean that they are not usually conjugated with distinction of pe 
sons, but remain always in the form of the third person. If they h: 
no other peculiarity than that from which their name is derived, 
might not be necessary to notice them in a treatise on Univer: 
Grammar ; but, in truth, they are constructed on a principle differe 
from that which has been already explained in reference to perso 
The impersonals are of two kinds, active and neuter. By active 
mean those which require an object, as “‘ it grieves me,” it becom 
me,” miseret me, decet me, &c. ; by neuter I mean those verbs of whi 
the action terminates in itself, as “ it rains,” “‘ it snows,” “ it is hot 
“it is cold;” the Latin plut, the French d fait chaud, the Italian , 
SFreddo, the German es donnert, es friert, &c. In all these instances tl 
verb contains a mere assertion of the existence of the conception ; b 
does not indicate any agent. These verbs have been sometimes 6 
plained as agreeing with a nominative implied in them: thus pudet 
said to be a verb agreeing with the implied nominative pudor, as 
the meaning were, ‘‘ shame shames me ;” but this is rather a form 
than a substantial explanation. Pudet in reality contains, and do 
not merely imply the noun pudor: it expresses the same conception. 
the noun, and asserts its existence, It is therefore rather of the natu 
of a verb substantive, than of a verb active; and though, in son 
idioms, a nominative is expressed, yet in reality that nominative 
superfluous, or, at most, is only introduced to keep up the gener 
analogy of the language. The nominative ἐξ in the English languag 
and i in French, have no distinct reference to any conception, Th 
are pronouns, which do not stand for any noun. If any one shou 
say, ‘ It rains,” we cannot, as in the common case, where a distin 
nominative is expressed, ask ‘‘ what rains?” for the answer wou 
only be it; and if we were then to ask, ‘‘ what is it?” we must | 
left without any answer, Hence, in translation, the nominative ἐξ 
often lost. We do not say in Latin, Hoc pluit ; nor in Greek, ΤΟΥ͂Τ 
χρή. The proper notion of an impersonal verb, therefore, is, that 
asserts the existence of an action without reference to any particul. 
agent, 

"980. The expression of Number is another accidental property — 
the verb; and belongs to it only in so far as the verb may be cor 
bined with the expression of person, It is, therefore, like the san 
property in the adjective, a mere method of connecting it in constru 
tion with the noun substantive, or pronoun, which forms its nominativ 
Accordingly, it applies to verbs in the same manner as it does | 
nouns and pronouns, When they admit a dual number, as in Sanser' 
Arabic, and Greek, the verb admits the same; when they do not, 
has only a singular and a plural, Indeed, the matter could not we 
be otherwise, if, as has been already stated, the personal termination 
of the verb be really the pronouns themselves coalescing with it, Tl 
verb is equally said to be in the singular or plural, whether it has ὁ 
has not distinct terminations appropriated to those different numbers 
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we call ‘‘I love” singular, and “ we love” plural; but it is manifest, 
that in all such instances the expression of number exists only in the 
pronoun. These are questions of Particular Grammar: all that can 

laid down on the subject, as a rule of Universal Grammar, is, that 
as on the one hand there is nothing in the peculiar nature of the verb 
which inyolves the idea of number, so there is nothing in the idea of 
number which can prevent it from being combined with the verb, 
where the genius of the language permits such a union. 


admits person and number, there is no reason why it should not also 
admit Gender ; and, in fact, this distinction obtains in the Arabic, the 
Ethiopic, and some other languages. It is, however, rare; and as 
gender properly belongs only to nouns, or pronouns substantive, with 
‘respect to which it has been already discussed, we need not here 
ursue the investigation. 

_ 291. Some writers contend, that the verb, as expressing an attri- 
bute, is capable of Comparison ; nor does it appear that this can be 
gainsaid, if we regard only the attributive nature of the verb. There 
are, indeed, certain attributes, as has been already observed, which are 
‘hot intensive ; and these of course cannot admit degrees of comparison ; 
/neither can the assertive power be compared : for the verb must assert 
a thing either to exist, or not to exist. On the other hand, verbs 
‘May be compounded with conceptions implying comparison, as “ to 
outdo,” ‘to overtake,” subesse, superesse, &c. They may too, in 
general, be compared by means of the adverbs of comparison, more, 
most, less, least, &c.; but I am not aware that it has been attempted, 
in any language, to combine in one and the same word the assertive 
power with the comparative. It is not easy to conceive any form of 
verb which in itself would express the degrees of comparison ; and the 
reason probably is, that though the mere qualities of substance may 
be simply intensive, yet actions are intensive in various modes, as well 
as in various degrees. Of different substances, concerning which 
whiteness can be predicated, some may be more and some less white ; 
but of different beings concerning which the act of walking may be 
predicated, all equally walk, though one walks more, another less; 
one faster, another slower, &c.: and so of mental action, several per- 
sons love, but one loves more warmly, another more violently, another 
more purely; so that there is not in actions, as there is in qualities, 
ἃ simple scale of elevation and depression ; and, consequently, the 
Mere comparison of more and less would not answer all the purposes 
of language, as applied to the verb, though it does as applied to the 
vadjective. or this reason participles, when they are compared, lose 
their participial power ; for sapientior and potentior do not express 
acts, but habits, or fixed qualities, and therefore answer to the English 
adjectives ‘‘ wiser,” and ‘‘ more powerful.” 


the verb—that on which its peculiar character depends—is assertion, 


290. Since the verb, by means of its connection with the pronoun, Gender. 


292. Thus have we seen, that though the proper force and effect of Conclusion. 
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yet it is capable of combining therewith, and in fact it does so combine, 

not only the conception of attribute which Priscian calls the res of 

the verb, but the expression of mood, tense, person, number, and even’ 
gender. ‘‘ Observe,” says the President Drs Brossks, ‘* how, in one 
single word, so loaded with accessory notions, everything is marked, 

every notion has its member, and the analogical formulas are preserved 

throughout on the plan first laid down.” Elsewhere he adds, “ All 

this composition is the work, not of a deeply-meditated combination, 

nor of a well-reasoned philosophy, but of the metaphysics of instinct.” 

The Goths, the Saxons, the Greeks, and the Latins, in forming the 

schemes of conjugation above noticed, were probably impelled by 

principles in the human mind, the very existence of which they hardly 

suspected, Similar principles have operated, but with endless diversity 

of application, in the formation of all the various dialects which have 
been spoken in ancient and modern times, by nations the most bar- 

barous and the most civilized ; and it is the development and explica- 

tion of these ever-operative principles which forms the proper one 

of the science of Universal Grammar, 
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293. Havine explained the uses of the principal parts of speech Accessory 
employed in enunciative sentences, I come now to the accessories. Beech. 
The principal parts, as has been fully stated, are those which are 
necessary for communicating thought in a simple sentence: and the 
communication of thought requires the naming of some conception, 
and the assertion of its existence as an object either of perception or of 
volition. Conceptions are named by the noun: they are asserted to 
exist by the verb; but it often becomes desirable to modify either the 
mame, or the assertion, or the union of both. How is this to be 
done? Certain modifications may be incorporated with the noun by 
its cases, and numbers, and genders; with the verb by its moods, 
tenses, and persons ; with the adjective by its degrees of comparison; 
jand with the participle, gerund, supine, and infinitive, by their marks 
0 time, relation, ὅθ, The same, or similar effects, may be produced 
¥y separate words ; and what must those separate words be? Nouns, 
or verbs, which, appearing in subordinate characters, are no longer to 
6 considered such as they were formerly. 
_ 294. We wish to modify a conception; how can we do it but by How modi 
mother conception? We wish to modify an assertion ; how can we w 
Jo it but by another assertion? It is therefore plain that the acces- 
sory words must have had originally the character of principals; that 
is to say, they must have been either nouns or verbs. This is a truth 
extremely obvious in itself, and of which many grammarians have 
been fully aware; but there is another truth, which seems to have 
been less apprehended, namely, that these subordinate and accessory 
words act as such a very different part from that which they sustained 
pas principals in a sentence. The mind dwells on them more slightly ; 
jthey express a more transient operation of the intellect. In process of 
time some of them come to lose their original meaning, and to be 
only significant as modifying other nouns and verbs. It cannot be 
jdenied that the words and, the, with, and the like, have no distinct 
pmeaning, at present, in our language, except that which depends on 
ptheir association and connection with other words. The etymologist 
pmay succeed, or he may not succeed, in his attempts to trace these 
mon-significant words to the significant words from which they are 
derived ; but whether he be successful or unsuccessful, the fact will 
)be no less certain, that in their secondary use they lose their primary 
peharacter and signification; they are no longer nouns or verbs, but 
ferior parts of speech, commonly termed articles, prepositions, con- 


fi 


How desig- 
nated. 
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junctions, and adverbs, each of which classes I shall examine in it 
order. 

295. These inferior parts of speech have been called particles 
and, as such, are sometimes distinguished from words, and sometime 
treated only as separate classes of words. To explain and accoun 
for them seems to haye given much trouble to many grammatical an: 
philosophical writers: and after all, the subject has been often left it 
a state of great confusion. Mr. Locke, in his second volume, has | 
vague chapter on particles, from which it may be inferred that h 
considered nouns to be the names of thoughts, or, as he expresses ἢ 
of ideas. All other words serve, according to him, to connect ideas 
The principal of these (which I call the verb) he calls the mark ¢ 
affirming or denying; and he says, ‘*the words whereby the min 
signifies what connection it gives to the several affirmations and nega 
tions that it unites in one continued reasoning or narration are calle 
particles.” Elsewhere he says of these particles, “ they are not trul 
by themselves names of any ideas ;” and again, ‘they are all mark 
of some action or intimation of the mind, and therefore, to understan 
them rightly, the several views, postures, stands, turns, limitation: 
and exceptions, and several other thoughts of the mind, for which w 
have either none or very deficient uames, are diligently to be studied. 
The confusion which occurs in these passages between ‘‘ ideas, 
‘* thoughts,” and ‘actions or intimations of the mind,” shows tha 
Locke attached no distinct meaning to any of these words; but so fa 
as they lead to a grammatical doctrine, it would seem that he cor 
ceived particles not to be derived from nouns. HooGEVEEN speak 
much more intelligibly. He says, ‘‘ particulas in sua infantia fuiss 
vel verba, vel nomina, vel ex nominibus formata adverbia.” ‘ The pai 
ticles were, in their infancy, either verbs or nouns, or adverbs forme 
from nouns.” ‘* Jpse verd, QUATENUS PARTICULR, per se sole spec 
tate, nihil significant.” ‘“ They themselves, as particles, considere 
alone, signify nothing.” And again, in defining the particle, he say: 
“ particulam esse voculam, ex nomine vel verbo natam.” ‘The 
ticle is a small word derived from a noun or a verb.” Had Mi 
Tooke properly reflected on these passages, which he quotes fror 
Hoogeveen, he would have found them to contain all that was valu 
able in his own system, without the errors into which he has faller 
The term particle, indeed, is not well chosen, to include the inferio 
parts of speech; nor do grammarians agree as to the extent of it 
signification. Locke only describes it as including ‘ prepositions an 
conjunctions, &c, ;” leaving it to his reader’s judgment to determin 
what classes of words fall under the οὐ cetera; SCALIGER says, ‘1 
omittam particulas minores, cujusmodi sunt preepositiones, conjunctiones 
interjectiones 1) and Hoogeveen, as is seen above, seems to distinguis 
the particle from the adverb; whilst other grammarians include in | 
all indeclinable words, and even the article, which in Greek is de 
clinable. It is unnecessary to adopt any generic term as designatin: 
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all the accessorial of speech; nor do I deem it advisable to dis- 
tribute them as is has done into two classes, which he names 
definitives and connectives, I shall, however, begin with the article, 
which he arranges under the definitives. ae 
| 296. The Article is a part of speech serving to reduce a noun sub- Use of the 
stantive from a general to a particular signification. 1 have already me 3 
‘observed, in speaking of nouns, that by far the greater part of them 
must be what Mr. Locke calls general terms, that is to say, names 
common to many conceptions. We cannot give a distinct name to 
every distinct object that we perceive, nor to every distinct thought 
which passes through the mind; nor are these thoughts, or even 
these objects, so entirely distinct to human conception as many per- 
‘sons are apt to imagine. If I see a horse to-day, and another horse 
to-morrow, the conceptions which I form of these different objects are 
indeed different in some respects; but in others they agree. The 
‘one horse may be black, and the other white; but they are both 
: quadrupeds, both have hoofs, ἕο. The word horse is a noun, ex- 
pressing the conception which I form of all the points in which I 
perceive them to agree. This word, therefore, applies to a class of 
conceptions; but it is necessary that I should possess some means of 
| expressing the individuals of that class. Now those means are 
)afforded by adding the article to the noun. To illustrate what I 
‘mean, let us take a general term; for instance, the word man. The 
|conception expressed by this word alone is one which exists in several 

her conceptions, as in that which is formed of “ Peter,” or of 
“ὁ James,” or of “John.” Peter, therefore, is a word expressing the 
eneral conception, ‘‘ man,” together with something peculiar to a 

rtain individual; and the same may be said of James and John; 
but it must frequently happen that the proper name Peter, or James, 
‘or John, is unknown to us. How, then, are we to express our con- 
ception of either of them? To each the term “man” belongs; but 
it belongs to each equally; and therefore it does not distinguish the 
individual from his class, nor one individual from another. If, there- 
fore, we use this term “man,” we must also employ some other 
means of showing that we mean by it this or that man; or at least 
some one man, as distinguished from the conception of “ man” in 
, general. Now, these means are afforded by the article; and they 
are afforded in two different ways: we either speak of the general 
term simply, as applicable to a general notion of individuality, or else 
with relation to some particular circumstance which we know belongs 
| only to a certain individual. In the former case we may be said to 
| enumerate, in the latter to demonstrate, the person or thing intended. 
Tn the one we say positively “ὦ man,” in the other we say relatively 
“the man.” 

297. Hence arise two classes of articles. They have been called two clases 

| the indefinite and the definite ; but it has been justly observed by 
| Harris that they both define, only the latter defines more perfectly 
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than the former. It would, perhaps, be more appropriate to call the 
one positive, and the other relative, or the one numeral, and the other 
demonstrative. I shall adopt the two first of these designations, 
merely for convenience ; but I consider the names by which it may 
be thought fit to designate the different classes of words, as com- 
paratively unimportant. The most material object is to establish the 
classification itself on clear and intelligible principles. 

298. Grammarians have disputed whether the article be, or be 
not, a necessary part of speech. Before this question can be properly 
answered, it must be clearly stated. Mr. Tooke says, “ in all Jan- 
guages there are only two sorts of words which are necessary for the 
communication of our thoughts; and these are, 1. noun, and 2, verb ;” 
and he adds, that he uses the words noun and verb “ in their common 
acceptation.” It would seem from this, that he meant to describe 
the article as unnecessary ; for in common acceptation it is certainly 
not considered to be identical, either with the noun, or with the verb. 
However, he afterwards describes it as “‘ necessary for the communi- 
cation of thought,” and even “ denies its absence from the Latin, or 
from any other language.” Those ancient writers who considered the 
noun and the verb as the only, or, at least, as the principal and more 
distinguished parts of speech, either included the article among the 
syncategoremata, that is, consignificant words, or else denied its neces- 
sity, and even its existence, in some languages, particularly in the 
Latin. Noster sermo, says QUINCTILIAN, Articulos non desiderat. 
Articulos, says PRIscLAN, quibus nos caremus—Articulos integros in 
nostra non invenimus Lingua. And so ScaxicEr, Articulus nobis nullus, 
et Grecis superfluus. And Vosstus, Articulum, quem Fabio teste 
Latinus sermo non desiderat, imd, me judice, plane ignorat. From these 
authorities, and indeed from a very slight inspection of the language 
itself, it is clear that the Latin had no separate words answering to 
the articles of the English and other languages; nor is it less clear, 
that the Greek had only the relative article ὁ, ἡ, rd, and was entirely 
destitute of our positive article. Mr, Tooke is undoubtedly right in 
inferring, from the necessity of general terms, the necessity of the 
article; if we thereby understand the necessity of some means to 
apply general terms to their individual instances. He is, however, 
wrong in supposing that this purpose is always effected either by a 
distinct word, or by some prefix or termination added to words; nor 
is the ingenious but fanciful Court De GEBELIN less erroneous in 
asserting that the article was supplied in Latin by the termination ; 
for the termination in no manner whatsoever defined whether the 
word was to be taken in a more or less general acceptation, [ΤῈ indi- 
cated the case, the number, and the grammatical gender ; but it did 
nothing else. 1omo signified ‘‘Man” in general, or “a man,” or 
“the man” before spoken of; and the termination afforded no help 
toward determining in which of these three senses the word was to 
be taken in any particular passage. This was to be discovered in 
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Latin, as in some other languages, merely by the context. If, 
therefore, the question, whether the article be necessary, mean 
whether a separate class of words performing the function of the 
article be necessary, it must be resolved in the negative ; because no 
such class is to be found in the Latin and some other languages. If, 
on the other hand, it mean whether in all languages there must be 
some mode of performing the function of the article, it must be 
answered affirmatively ; and this is a question which, as it relates to 
the operations of the Mind, properly falls within the scope of pure 
Grammatical Science, 


gpa distinguish, in their conceptions, the general from the individual, 
In treating of the noun, I have already spoken of the different grada- 
tions of conception ; but it is necessary to advert again to the grounds 
of this distinction, The inattentive observer of external objects be- 
lieves that their forms are always impressed distinctly on the eye ; 
and that every superficies is bounded by a visible outline. A more 
reflecting and more accurate philosophy teaches us, that even in con- 
templating the objects which we most admire, imagination does more 
than mere sensible impression toward supplying us with a knowledge 
of their forms; and that, in a sense not merely poetical, 

| We half create the wondrous world we see. 


in like manner, the inattentive observer of the operations of Mind, as 
hey relate to language, is apt to suppose that all his thoughts or 
conceptions are definite and distinct; and, consequently, that the 
words which serve to name these thoughts are so too; but this is far 
fom being the case, Let us consider each of the three classes of 
conception before noticed, viz., the conception of a particular object, 
that of a general notion applicable to many particulars, and that of an 

idea or universal truth. ‘The first and last of these are in themselves 
erfectly definite, No man can have two distinct ideas of ‘ virtue,” 

considered absolutely and im the primary signification of the word: 

and the same may be said of “squareness,” “ power,” “duration,” 
space,” ‘“ wisdom,” &c., &c. In like manner we cannot have two 

distinct conceptions of a particular person or thing, and, therefore, 

when we know its proper name, as “ George,” “ Louis,” ‘ London,” 

\** Paris,” ‘* Alexander,” ““ Bucephalus,” “ Europe,” ‘‘ Guildhall,” &c., 
το, it is unnecessary to prefix thereto any other word for the sake of 
more clearly showing the individuality of our conception. Hence we 
e the reason why neither proper names nor universal terms do of 
ecessity require to be used with an article, either positive or relative. 

/The idiom of a particular language may, indeed, sanction such a 
construction ; but this depends.on separate considerations, to which 1 
shall hereafter advert. Generally speaking, such idioms as the fol- 
lo ms cannot be necessary to intelligibility in any language: ‘“ the 
a M 


299, Even though a particular language may have no class of Distinguishes 
words called articles, the persons speaking that language must cer- fndividual, 


Universals. 
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George reigns in the England,” or “a Guildhall is situated in | 
London :” or, ‘* the virtue produces a happiness ;” or “ an Alexande 
aimed at the glory;” and the reason is obvious, because it is no 
necessary to define or distinguish, in such sentences, one George fron 
another George, one England from another England, one virtue fron 
another virtue, ἕο, 

300, But the remaining class of conceptions, though general i 
their nature, serve to communicate the greater part of our knowledg 
respecting particular objects. We have often no other conception ¢ 
the individual than that he belongs to such or such a species. W 
know the man only by his profession, the soldier only by his regiment 
the officer only by his rank. Hence the great use of general terms i 
all languages; and hence, too, the necessity for individualizing them 
either tacitly in the mind, or expressly in language. When this pre 
cess of individualization is effected by a separate word, we call the 
word an article; and thus we say, that it is necessary, in Englisl 
to add the article “αὐ or “* the” to the general term ‘ man,” i 
order to designate an individual of the human species. . 

301. It is to be observed, that, in a secondary sense, all words « 
the other two classes may be considered and treated as general terms 
and, consequently, may require the use of the article to individualiz 
them. For, first, the idea expressed by an universal term, such ¢ 
* virtue,” “ truth,” and the like, may be considered as existing sep: 
rately in each subordinate conception of quality, action, &c., in whic 
it is involved. If we speak of virtue simply, as opposed to vice, ¢ 
in any other manner which regards the pure idea of virtue, withov 
any modification, it is an universal term which needs not the aid ¢ 
an article; but if we speak of those subordinate ideas, such 4 
justice, prudence, temperance, fortitude, in each of which the highe 
idea of virtue is involved, as the conception of man is in the concey 
tion of Peter or John, we may consider the word virtue, in a secondar 
sense, as applicable to each of them separately, and therefore ma 
call each ‘a virtue,” or “ the virtue.” And not only does this appl 
to subordinate conceptions of the same kind and nature as the 
superior, but sometimes to others, in which that superior is equall 
involved. The conception of injustice is of the same kind and natut 
as the conception of vice, They are both ideas, both universal, bot 
regard qualities of the mind; but the conception of an unjust actio 

kes, though in a remoter degree, of both these ideas, and there 
ore it is sometimes called “ an injustice,” or “a vice.” Thus Hamle 
on Horatio’s saying that he is not acquainted with Osric, replies 
“ Thy state is the more gracious, for ’tis a vice to know him.” An 
of Bassanio, urging the Duke to wrest the law to his authority, ΟΣ 
claims — | 

To do a great right, do a little wrong. 

It is only in this secondary sense that such words as virtue and viee 
right and wrong, can be employed in the plural number ; and hene 
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arises in all languages a vast class of general terms, which unhappily 
are but too often perverted in use, The idea of crime does not always 
agree with our conceptions of crimes : and we often find an opposition 
_ between the notions of right and rights, honour and honours. 


common to many other individuals; because we can suppose, how- 
ever contrary it may be to fact, that there is a class of men, each pos- 
sessing those qualities and powers which make up all that we know 
of a certain individual, Thus the word SHaksPEArE primarily means 
that wonderful poet who wrote Hamlet and the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, who could portray the characters of Othello and Falstaff, 
Richard If, and Richard 111., and who as much excelled every 
writer of his day in the sweetness and facility of his language, as he 
| did in richness of imagination and in profound knowledge of the 
| human heart. It is in vain to expect another being so endowed to 
arise before the return of the fancied Platonic year; and yet we may 
suppose a whole club of such dramatists, like the ‘‘ cluster of wits” in 
) Queen Anne’s time; we may imagine one from every country under 
_ heaven; and therefore we may talk of “ἃ French Shakspeare,” or “a 
' German Shakspeare,” ‘‘the Shakspeare of Tennessee,” or “the Shak 
| gpeare of Timbuctoo.” 


ronominal adjectives. In some instances they have undergone a 
ge of form, by becoming articles; in others, they remain un- 
The French le and. un, are the Latin de and unus; the 
nglish the and a are the Anglo-Saxon thet and ane. Hence, it is 
‘hot surprising, that many grammarians comprehend, under a common 
‘designation, the demonstrative pronoun and the article. Such was 
the doctrine of the Stoics, some of whom gave to both these kinds of 
words the common name of article, calling our pronoun the definite 
article; and our article, the indefinite article; whilst others consi- 
dered both as pronouns, and only denominated our articles, articular 
pronouns. “ Articulis autem pronomina connumerantes,” says Priscian, 
** finitos ea articulos appellabant ; ipsos autem articulos, infinitos articulos 
dicebant ; vel ut alii dicunt, articulos connumerabant pronominibus, et 
| articularia eos pronomina vocabant.” 


} pronominal adjective and the article, which may justify us in consi- τὸ 
dering the latter as a separate part of speech, In our own language, 
p the same words which act as pronominal adjectives may also be used 
substantively ; and, in particular, the words that and one, are some- 
times to be considered as substantive pronouns, as when we say, 
“that which I love,” ‘one whom I respect ;” but we cannot, in like 
| manner, say, ‘‘the which I love,” ‘a whom I respect.” This dis- 
| tinction, however, depends on the idiom of the English language, 
M 2 


302, Secondly, a proper name, which, in its primary sense, desig- Proper 
nates only an individual man, may be made to stand for a conception ™™*- 


_ 303, The words which answer the purpose of individualizing Agtictes 
‘@eneral terms, in the two modes above described, were originally Whence 


304, There are, however, some marked differences between the pifterence 
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and, therefore, will not afford a discriminating characteristic betwee 
the separate parts of speech in Universal Grammar. But the case i 
different, when we consider the manner in which the pronomina 
adjective and the article respectively affect the meaning of a genera 
term. They both individualize it: but the article performs this func 
tion simply; the pronominal adjective does more; it marks som 
special opposition between different individuals. When we say 
**the man is good,” there is no opposition implied in the word ‘the, 
although there may be in each of the other words. We may say, fo 
instance, 

1. “ The man is good; but the boy is bad.” 

2. “The man is good; but he was bad.” 

8. “The man is good; but he is not wise.” 


On the contrary, when we say “ that man is good,” we imply no op 
position to the other words in the sentence, but only to the wor 
‘‘ that.” We intimate not only that there is a particular individua 
who is good, but also that there is some other, who is not good 
This distinction is strongly marked in Latin by the pronominal adjec 
tives hic and ille; as when Ovid says, 

dissimiles Hic vir, et ILLE puer, 


Where the English article the is used, the Latins, who have no suel 
article, do not supply its place by the pronominal adjective, but us 
the noun alone, as ; 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, 


Beatus vir, qui non abiit in consilio impiorum ; and not Beatus ILLE vir 

It is manifest, that the act of the Mind is very different in the tw« 
cases here spoken of, Simply to individualize, is a more transien 
operation than to individualize and at the same time to contrast: 
Hence, the word the is less susceptible of accentuation than the wor¢ 
that, It resembles, in this respect, those Greek pronouns which ar 
called enclitic. When the oblique cases of the personal pronouns, it 
that language, were used by way of contradistinction, they were 
strongly accented, and were called by Grammarians ὀρθοτονούμεναι, 
uprightly accented; but when they were merely subjoined to verbs, 
without any emphasis being placed on them, they were called 
᾿Εγκλιτικαὶ, that is, leaning, or inclining. Thus the Greeks had, ix 
the first person, "Epo, ᾿Βμοὶ, Ene, for contradistinction, and Μοῦ; 
Moi, Μὲ, for enclitics ; whence Apollonius proposes, instead of the 
common reading, in the beginning of the Jiad— 

Maida δὲ μοὶ λύσαιτι--- 


to read 

Nai da δ᾽ ἱμοὶ λύσαισι, 
For it is plain, argues he, that a distinction 15. intended by the Poet 
between the words Ὑμῖν and “Eyol; and therefore the enclitic pot is 
improper. The principle in the buman mind, which converts the 
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- contradistinctive pronoun into an enclitic, is no other than the eager 
desire of hastening toward the object of its wishes— 
Semper ad eventum festinat ; 


and the same principle it is, which converts the demonstrative pro- 
noun into an article. Instead of ‘‘ this horse,” or “ that horse,” we 
say ‘thé horse :” shortening the article in pronunciation, because we 
dwell but little upon it in thought. In the Anglo-Saxon language, 
the word thet appears to have been shortened into the; and we have 
retained the longer word for our pronoun, whilst we use the shorter 
for our article. 

805. Since it has appeared that some languages do not employ Not super- 
separate words to perform the office of the article, it may be thought mir 
that those words when so employed in any language are superfluous; 
but this would be a great error. Articles add much to the clearness, 

the strength, and the beauty of a language: and to be perfectly fur- 
‘nished with them it is necessary to possess both positive and relative 
articles. The Latin language had neither: the Greek had only the 
"latter of the two; but most of the modern European languages have 
both. It follows, that in this respect the Latin was less perfect than 
the Greek, and the Greek than either the French or the English; and 
 Scaliger was, therefore, wrong in denying the use of this part of 
speech altogether: Articulus, says he, nobis nullus, et Gracis super- 
_ fluus ; and his sarcasm on the French nation was somewhat misap- 
plied, when he called the article otiosum loquacissime gentis tnstru- 
306. Yet it must be allowed, that in many European languages, Sometimes 
din none more frequently than in the French, instances occur in be 
which the article is employed superfluously. This circumstance is, 
for the most part, attributable to an elliptical mode of speech, which 
is sufficiently capricious. In English, we generally prefix the relative 
article to the names of our rivers, but seldom to those of our moun- 
tains. We say, “the Thames,” ‘the Tweed;” i.e. the river 
Thames, the river Tweed; but we never say a Thames, a Tweed: 
nor do we say the Snowdon, the Skiddaw; or, a Snowdon, @ Skid- 
daw. In French, the superfluous use of the relative article is very 
frequent ; but it is to be explained on the same principle of ellipsis. 
“ὁ 1] seroit ἃ souhaiter,” says Condillac, “qu'on supprimat Particle, toutes 
les fois que les noms sont suffisamment déterminés par la nature de la chose, 
ou par les circonstances ; le discours en seroit plus vif. Mais la grande 
habitude, que nous nous en sommes faite, ne le permet pas: et ce n'est que 
dans des proverbes plus anciens que cette habitude, que nous nous faissons 
un loi de le supprimer. On dit: Pauvreté n'est pas vice, au lieu de dire, 
La pauvreté n'est pas un vice.” ‘It is to be wished that the article 
were suppressed whenever the noun is sufficiently determined by the 
nature of the thing, or by the circumstances; the style would thereby 
be rendered the more lively. But the great habit that we have ac- 
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quired of using it, does not permit this change; and it is only in old 
proverbs, more ancient than this habit, that we make a rule of su 
pressing it. We say, Pauvreté n’est pas vice, instead of saying, 
pauvreté n'est pas un vice.” It is here to be observed, that the pro- 
verbial expression, which Condillac seems to recommend, is as much 
defective as the common expression which he blames is redundant. 
The article /a before pauvreté is superfluous, and originates in an 
ellipsis of some word answering to “ state” or ‘ condition ;” so that 
“the poverty,” means ‘the condition of poverty:” but, on the other 
hand, the word “ υἱοῦ," properly demands the article un; for it is not 
meant to deny that poverty is the idea of vice, which nobody would 
have asserted; but to deny that poverty is one of those states whieh 
necessarily include the idea of vice. The most accurate and philoso- 
phical mode of expressing this sentence would therefore be, if the 
idiom of the language permitted it, 


Pauvreté n'est pas un vice ; 


answering exactly to the English idiom in such phrases. 

As the French often employ the article redundantly with an uni- 
versal term, and with the names of places, so the Italians employ it 
with the names of persons: “Π Tasso,” ‘La Catalani,” meaning ‘the 
famous poet Tasso,” ‘* the celebrated singer Catalani.” It is obvious 
that these expressions are to be accounted for on the same principle 
of ellipsis already explained. The article in all such cases does not in 
reality serve to modify the proper name expressed, but the general 
term understood, 

Special effect. 307, There is a particular use of the relative article, with a gene- 
ral term, to which I have before alluded, but which, as it tends to 
individualize a general term in a peculiar manner, I must here more 
particularly notice. Certain individuals, having obtained celebrity for 
their peculiar excellences, have been denominated from this circum- 
stance, as ὁ ποιητὴς, the poet, means Homer; ὁ ῥήτωρ, the orator, 
Demosthenes; ὁ ϑεολόγος, the theologian, St. Gregory Nazianzen; 
ὁ γεωγράφος, the geographer, Strabo; ὁ Aeurvocogior)c, Atheneus, 
author of the work entitled ‘* The Feast of the Sophists;” but this 
isno more than we daily practise, when we speak of “the king,” 
“the queen,” “the prince regent,” meaning the king of England, the 
queen of England, and the prince regent of England; just as we hear 
in private families and narrow circles of society, of “the captain,” 
** the doctor,” “ the parson,” “the squire,” &c., the particular applica- 
tion of which general terms is settled, as it were, by a common un- 
derstanding among the parties; since each of the individuals thus 
honourably distinguished has his little sphere of celebrity, “ Plurima 
ejusdem farina” (says Viger) ‘* ubique obvia.” 

Poskive 808. I have before observed that the Numerals may be employed 
as nouns substantive, as pronouns substantive, or as pronouns ad- 
jective; but the numeral ene, when used as a pronoun adjective, 
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pproaches in signification so nearly to a positive article, that in lan- 
uages which have no such article, it supplies the vacant place; and 

other languages the positive article is the numeral itself, only 
varied, and most commonly abbreviated, in pronunciation, In French, 
the numeral un, ‘‘one,” is spelt in the same way as the article un, 
* a,” or “an,” but in the latter it is pronounced more slightly, In 
English the word has been not only abbreviated in point of quantity, 
but changed in articulation, from “one” to ‘‘a.” The mental opera- 
tion, however, is nearly the same in both instances, The conception 
of one is expressed by the article a, not in opposition to that of two, 
three, or any other conception of number, but as distinguished from 
all the other individuals of the same class, In the Scottish dialect, 
ane was retained as an article to a late period ; thus Nico, Burg, in 
his ““ Disputation,” A. Ὁ. 1581, says, ‘‘ Tertullian provis, that Christ 
had ane treu body, and treu blude.” And on the other hand, in the 
old English, the numeral pronoun one was sometimes abbreviated to 
0, as we read in Chaucer— 
Sithe thus of two contraries is o lore ; 

d so in the more ancient MS, Poem of the Man in the Moon— 
He hath his o foot his other to foren ; 


but it was still accented as a separate word; whereas the article a 

as was before observed of the other article the) is passed over hastily 
jin pronunciation, as a mere prefix to the general term, which it serves 
© individualize. Again, the numeral one (like the relative that) is 
eapable of being used alone, which the article a or an is not. We 
y say, ‘‘one seeks fame, another riches, and a third, the wisest of 
the three, content ;” but if we use the article, we must add its sub- 
stantive, as ““ ὦ man should seek content, rather than fame, or riches.” 
' 809. It is unnecessary to enter into those distinctions of the article, Other dis- 
which do not coincide with the definition above given of this part of ΩΝ 
speech. Such is the distinction often found in the Greek gramma- 
Tians between the prepositive and subjunctive articles, The preposi- 
tive, viz. ὁ, , τὸ, is what I have called the relative article: the sub- 
oes Viz. ὃς, ἣ, ὃ, is what I have called the subjunctive pronoun. 
The latter, it is manifest, has no effect whatever in individualizing a 
general term ; because it is only employed in a dependent sentence, 
with reference to a term which must have been individualized in the 
᾿ prior or leading sentence. The learned Hickes, in that valuable work 
the Thesaurus linguarum Septentrionalium, suggests that the Anglo- 
Saxon swum, which answers nearly to the Latin guidam, should be 
considered as an indefinite article. It appears to me rather to belong 
to the class of pronouns; yet in this and some other instances, the 
two classes of words approach very nearly together, 


" _ And thin partitions do their bounds divide, 


= ΝΠ Gee Ὁ υϑῶι ek εἰ: 
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OF PREPOSITIONS, 


Connectives. 310. From the consideration of the Article, which Harris rank 


Preposition, 


among the Definitives, I proceed to the Prepositions and Conjunctions 
which together form his class of Connectives. His reasons for adopt 
ing such a class are these. As in nature a substantive coalesces a 
once with its attribute, an action with its agent, a passion with it 
patient, and even a primary attribute with a secondary, so in gram 
mar, the substantive may coalesce at once with its adjective, as ‘*: 
wise man,” a “fierce lion;” the verb transitive may coalesce at one 
with its nominative and accusative, as ‘‘ Alexander vanquishe 
Darius ;” and the adverb with the verb or adjective which it modi 
fies, as “he fought bravely,” ‘“‘he was completely victorious.” Bu 
when it is necessary to make any other union of conceptions, it cai 
only be done either by a combination of words; by a change in th 
word which requires to be modified; or by a separate word, which 
as it serves to connect the others, may be called a connective. Omit 
ting for the present the two first methods, let us observe how connec 
tives may be used, If in addition to the assertion that Alexande 
vanquished Darius, I wish to assert that he also vanquished Porus, 
can effect this purpose by the connective ‘ and,” as ‘* Alexander van 
quished Darius and Porus.” If I wish to state the motive of Alex 
ander’s fighting, I may say “‘he fought for fame.” The word “ and 
is commonly called a conjunction; the word * for,” a preposition 
and it is true that they are both employed to connect words whicl 
would otherwise remain unconnected; but there is this important dif 
ference between them—the conjunction connects, and does nothing 
more; the preposition introduces a further conception, namely that o 
the particular relation in which the connected conceptions stand t 
each other. In the example given, I do not merely connect, in th 
mind of the hearer, the conceptions of Alexander, or of fighting, witl 
the conception of fame; for hap would be equally connected if fam 
had been the unexpected and unthought-of consequence of his fighting 
but I show that fame stood towards the action in the particular rela 
tion of a motive, 1 therefore consider that the word which thus show; 
a distinct relation between two conceptions may be justly deemed ¢ 
separate part of speech, 

811, This part of speech has been called a Preposition, because it 
the Greek and Latin languages the words so employed were com 
monly (though with some exceptions) praposita, placed immediately 
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before the substantives to which they referred. In those languages, 
too, the words in question were subject to few variations im point of 
form. These circumstances, though merely accidental, were unfor- 
tunately selected by some grammarians as essential properties of the 
rE of speech under consideration ; and hence originated the well- 
known definition, Prapositio est pars orationis invariabilis, que prapo- 
nitur aliis dictionibus. The Greek grammarians, whom Harris followed, 
ranked both the preposition and conjunction under the common head 
of Σύνδεσμος, or the connective; and the Stoics, adding this cir- 
cumstance to the ordinary position of the preposition in a sentence, 
called this part of speech Σύνδεσμος Προθετικὸς, the ““ prepositive 
connective.” Another accidental peculiarity cf most of the words’ 
Εις were used as prepositions in Greek and Latin, as well as in 
some modern languages, was that their original and peculiar meaning 
wer in process of time, become obscure ; and from hence some persons 
ere led to think that these words had no signification of their own. 
e learned Haris gives the following definition, “* A preposition ts a 
of speech devoid itself of signification, but so formed as to unite two 
that are significant, and that refuse to coalesce or unite of them- 
.” CAMPANELLA also says of the preposition, Per se non significat ; 
ἃ Hoocrvexn says, ‘‘ Per se posita et solitaria nihil significat.” Under 
same impression, the Port Royal grammarians say, “* On a eu 
r , dans toutes les langues, ἃ une autre invention, qui a été d inventer 
de petits mots pour étre mis avant les noms, ce qui les a fait appeller pré- 
itions.” And M. de Brosses says, “" Je n’at pas trouve quwil fut 
ible d’assigner la cause de leur origine ; tellement que jen crois la 
jon purement arbitraire.” 
' 312. Now in all this there was much inaccuracy of reasoning, as Errors 
applied to Universal Grammar. The position of this sort of words in 7 
ἃ sentence, had the fact been so in all known languages, must have 
been owing to accidental causes; but the fact is otherwise. Even 
in Latin the preposition tenus was always placed after the noun which 
it governed; so Plautus uses erga after a pronoun, as in mederga, for 
erga me; and cum is employed in like manner in the common ex- 
pressions mecum, tecum, nobiscum, vobiscum. These and other examples 
of a like kind induced some authors to make a class of postpositive 
prepositions. ‘ Dantur etiam,” says CARAMUEL, ‘‘ Postpositiones, 
\ od prepositiones postpositive solent dici;” but I shall elsewhere 
ow that there are languages in which all the prepositions, so to 
speak, are postpositive. Some writers, who for this and similar 
Yeasons reject the word preposition, have adopted in its stead that of 
adnomen, adnoun; but as their example has been seldom followed, 
jaud as it is my object to change as little as possible received modes 
of expression, I shall adhere to the ordinary grammatical term, pre- 
position, only reminding the reader that it is not to be taken as 
expressing an essential property of the part of speech in question. 
That prepositions are indeclinable may be the case in most languages, 
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Examples. 


Sentence 
ronnvler. 
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but is certainly no necessary part of their definition. That they sig 
nify nothing of themselves, if it were true in any degree, would by 
only part of their history, and would throw no light whatever on th 
grammatical principles which regulate their use. It is not surprisin; 
that Mr, Tooke should ridicule these postpositive prepositions, an 
nonsignificant words which communicate signification to other words 
but unfortunately he only substitutes worse errors of his own, whe 
he asserts that prepositions are always names of real objects, and d 
not show different operations of the mind, 

313. The real character and office of the preposition have bee 
stated with a nearer approach to accuracy by Bishop WILKINS an 
Vossius; but neither of them seems to have given a full and satis 
factory definition of this part of speech. WHLKUNs says, “ Preposition 
are such particles whose proper office it is to join integral with integra 
on the same side of the copula, signifying some respect of cause, place 
time, or other circumstance, either positively or privatively.” Vossiu 
says, Prepositio est vox per quam adjungitur verbo nomen, locum 
tempus, aut caussam significans, seu positive seu privative.” 1 
suited Wilkins’s scheme of universal grammar to call the prepositio 
a particle ; but however appropriate this may be to a theoretical viey 
of language, such as it never did, and probably never will exist, it i 
inconsistent with those philosophical principles on which the actus 
use of speech among men depends; neither is it material on which sia 
of the copula a preposition may be placed by the idiom of any pat 
ticular language. On the other hand, as Wilkins includes under th 
term integral both the noun and the verb, he is in this respect mor 
accurate than Vossius, for the preposition does not merely join a nou 
to a verb, but sometimes to another noun. I therefore, with tha 
diffidence which becomes all persons who endeavour in any degree t 
clear the path of science, shall propose the following definition — 
A preposition is a part of speech employed in a complex sentence, an 
serving to express the relation in which the conception named by ἃ nou 
substantive stands to that named by another noun substantive, or asserte 
by a verb. 

814, Thus, if I say, ** he hired a house with a garden,” ‘* Solomo: 
was the son of David,” the words with and of are prepositions, th 
former expressing the relation of contiguity between the substantive 
** house” and * garden,” and the latter expressing the relation of jilta 
descent between the substantives “son” and “ David.” Again, i 
I say, ‘* he spoke concerning the law,” ‘ he marched from Capua ὁ 
Rome,” the words concerning, from, and to are prepositions, the firs 
expressing the relation of subjectivity in which the noun “ὁ law” stand 
to the verb “ spoke,” and the two others expressing the different rela 
tions of locality in which the nouns “Capua” and “ Rome” stand t 
the verb “ marched,” 

$15. In developing the above definition, I first observe that th 
sentence in which a preposition is employed must be a complex one 
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nd this is evident; for, in addition to the assertion of a connection 
tween a subject and its attribute (which together forms a simple 
mtence, as “ John walks,” or “ John is walking”), the preposition 
Xpresses a conception of relation, which conception, if added to the 
ttribute and assertion in the verb, forms another simple sentence, 
FI say, ““ John walks before Peter,” 1, in effect, make two assertions, 
rst, that John is walking, and, secondly, that the walking is before 
Peter. In the language of lawyers, I present two issues; for it may 
je admitted that John walks, and denied that the walking is before 
Peter; and this latter may chance to become an important question 
\ffecting rights not only of precedence and station in society, but also 
f property, and not only between individuals or families, but between 
ations. In the secondary question, the relation of locality is ex- 
essed by the preposition before, which is necessary to connect the 
ssertion “‘ walks” with the name “ Peter ;” for if it were omitted, 
nd I should say, “ John walks Peter,” the sentence would be unin- 
ligible. In like manner, if the conception of relation be added to 
ne of two connected substantives, as ‘‘ Solomon was the son of 
vid,” the sentence involves two assertions, viz., that Solomon stood 
1 the relation of a son, and that that relation connected him with 
avid ; and the word expressing the connection is the preposition 


| 316. It follows, from the nature of connectives, as stated by Verb neuter, 
τ, Harris, that where a verb is neuter it may be connected imme- 

iately with a following substantive by means of a preposition, Thus 

18 neuter verb “ walks” is immediately connected with the following 
ubstantive ‘‘ Peter” by means of the preposition ‘ before ;” but if 

ae verb be transitive it cannot be immediately connected with a 
abstantive by means of a preposition, but must first be followed by 

|S proper accusative, that is to say, by the substantive expressing the 

scipient of the action, ex. gr. :— 


Now with strong pray’r, and now with stern reproach, 
He stirs their valour. 


lere the sense would have been wholly lost if the accusative * valour” 
ad been omitted: and the same rule applies where the relation is 
narked by an inflection of the substantive, as in the original of the 
assage just quoted — 

Nune prece, nune verbis virtutem accendit amaris, * 


phere the ablatives prece and verbis amaris show the relation of 
ystrumentality, in which the conceptions expressed by them stand to 

ne verb accendit ; but those ablatives would have been unmeaning 

ad not the verb been followed by its proper accusative, virtutem. 

| 317, In languages which admit of compounding a verb with a pre- Compound 
: ition, there may be differences of idiom, Ὑπὸ verb, if ποαίον, γον: 


* Virg. En, 10, 368, 


Relation. 


Its founda- 
tion, 
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usually assumes a transitive character, as when Satan, who is descrik 

as forcing his way into Paradise, 

at one slight bound, high overleap’d all bound. * 

If the verb be transitive, then (according to the idiom of the langua; 

the related substantive may be either inflected in accordance with 1 

preposition in the verb or else accompanied with a separate p 

position. When inflected, it adopts a case which is said by gra 

marians to be governed by the preposition in composition, as— 
Nam tibi, Thymbre,caput Evandrius abstulit ensis ; F 


where the preposition abs (though governing an ablative when alot 
may be said, as forming part of the verb abstulit, to govern the dati 
tilt ; and where both the preposition and the dative inflection expr 
the relation of objectivity, in which the person (Thymbrus) stood 
the act signified by the verb abstulit and its accusative caput, as if 1 
phrase had been “ abstulit caput abs te.” 

318. The next point to be considered in the definition of a p 
position above given is the nature of the relations which it serves 
express. Now, Relation, which is the fourth of the logical predi 
ments, supposes three things, the subject, or thing related, the obje 
or correlative, and the relation itself, or circumstance existing in 1 
subject by means of which it is related to the object, and whi 
logicians call the foundation. When we say, ‘‘ John is before Pete 
“ John” is the subject, ‘‘ Peter” is the correlative, and “ before” 
the foundation, or, as I have been accustomed to speak, the conc 
tion of a particular relation, expressed prepositionally. 

819. It is manifest, that the circumstance, whatever it be, tl 
forms the foundation of a logical relation, or (which is the sai 
thing) that constitutes (when expressed in language together with 
subject and object) a preposition, may either be common to the t 
terms (as they are called) of the relation, or it may belong to one 
them exclusively. If I say, ‘John is with Peter,” the relation ὁ 
pressed by the preposition with belongs equally to Peter and to Joh 
but if I say John is before Peter, the relation expressed by the p 
position before belongs exclusively to John. In the first case it 
perfectly indifferent whether I say ‘* John is with Peter,” or ‘ Pei 
is with John ;” it is perfectly indifferent which I make the subj 
and which the object of the relation; but in the other case, if 1 we 
to say “ Peter is before John,” I should not only vary the assertic 
but I should directly contradict it, Still the foundation of the re 
tion would be the same; for, as a great philologist has observe 
“ at the bottom of every preposition, in its original sense, there exi 
a relation between two opposite conceptions.” $ Thus before impli 
behind, and over implies under, We may illustrate this with ὁ 
trivial comparison of two children playing at see-saw. If John ἃ 


* Milton, P, L, 4, 181. + Virg, Ain, 10, 394, 
} Bopp, Comp. Gram, 1, 877, 
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eter be equally balanced at the opposite ends of a plank, John is 
evel with Peter, and Peter is level with John, and the plank is the 
neasure or standard of the level; but if John be lighter than Peter, 
ohn at once rises above Peter, and Peter sinks below John, and the 
ame plank measures the elevation of one and the depression of the 
ther. What the supposed plank is to the boys, the preposition is 
Ὁ the substantives related; and hence we may easily explain not 
mly certain diversities in the idioms of different languages, but some 
‘pparent contradictions in the same idiom. Thus Mr. Tooke makes 
he following just observation on the Dutch preposition van :—“ The 
Dutch,” says he, ‘‘ are supposed to use VAN in two meanings, because 
Ὁ supplies indifferently the places both of our of and from. Notwith- 
tanding which, vAN has always one and the same single meaning. 
And its use, both for of and from, is to be explained by its different 
ypposition, When it supplies the place of from, VAN is put in apposi- 
tion to the same term to which from is put in apposition. But when 
it supplies the place of OF, it is not put in apposition to the same 
m to which of is put in apposition, but to its correlative. The 
ame observation may be made on the prepositions at and to, which 
n correct modern English express different relations of place, though 
hey both answer to the Latin ad, the French ἃ, and the German zu, 
a gr.: ‘* Verres ad Messanam venit,” Verres came to Messina’ 
‘Mihi quoque est ad portum negotium,” I also have business at the 
ort: “Il reste ἃ la maison;” ‘II est allé ἃ la campagne ;”—“ He 
emains at home;” ‘He is gone to the country:” ““ Komm zu 
r,” Come to me;” ‘‘zu Windsor,” at Windsor. In Anglo-Saxon, 
f, at, was also used where we employ from ; as ‘‘ animath that pund 
δὲ him,”* take the talent from him. In Old English, we find it 
}mployed where we should use to— 
Be The sext maister rase vp onane. 
Sir, he said, if thi will were, 
Tak thi son to me, at lere.f 
¢., Put thy son to me to learn, “ δά discendum.” And still in the 
Devonshire dialect, we hear “ he lives to Exmouth” for “ at Ex- 
mouth.” 

320. Nor is it only the different use of prepositions in the same Apparent 
or different languages which is thus to be explained, but even apparent fin.” 
ontradictions. The prepositions for and after are of directly contrary 
origin and signification, being (as will hereafter be fully shown) the 
same as the words fore and aft. Nevertheless we say, “ to seek for 
hat which is lost,” and “ to seek after that which is lost.” The 
hing sought is considered as before the mind of the seeker, and con- 
sequently the seeker is considered as after, or behind the thing 
sought; when, therefore, we use the word before, we specify the 
relation of which the thing sought is the subject ; but when we use 


* Matt. c. 25, v. 28. + Romance of the Seuyn Sages. 
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the word after, we specify a relation of which the subject is t 
seeker ; or, to use Mr. Tooke’s phraseology, we put before in appo 
tion with the thing sought, and after in apposition with the seek 
From this statement it appears that the subject of the relation specifi 
may or may not be the logical subject of the preposition enunciated 
the sentence. In the sentences, ‘‘ John seeks for Peter,” and * Jo 
seeks after Peter,” Jolin is the logical subject; but the former sé 
tence involves the expression of a relation of which Peter is t 
subject, the latter of one the subject of which is John. The relati 
of foreness exists in Peter ; the relation of afterness exists in John, 

321. M. ConpILLAc says, as we have seen, that the relati 
between two sensations is not a direct sensation; and thence 
infers that a relation cannot be expressed in our mind, unless by. 
artificial sign.* What he means by ‘ expressed in our mind” I) 
not pretend to understand ; but he is certainly right in saying, that 
relation is not a direct sensation, for it is no sensation at all. “ Eve 
kind of relation,” as Lord Monsoppo justly observes, ‘‘is a pure id 
of intellect, which can never be apprehended by sense :” and whi 
Mr. Horne Tooke denies this proposition, he shows strange ignoran 
of the human mind. Sense, taking that term in its widest accept 
tion, can only apprehend an external object; it can apprehend t 
thing which is before another, or the thing before which another i 
but the relation of place, time, order, causation, or the like, which \ 
express by the word before, is discerned not by a simple operation 
seuse, but by means of an exercise of our comparing and judgi 
faculties. It is most extraordinary that Tooke, who asserts w 
versally that “* prepositions are the names of real objects,” should s 
of the preposition for, “1 believe it to be no other than the Goth 
substantive fairina, CAUSE.” What real object is CAusk? How 
causation to be apprehended by sense? That we have a concepti 
of cause is certain; but it is equally certain that we come at it] 
means of our mind, and that it is in truth ‘a pure idea of intellec 
which sense alone never did and never can give, 

822. To suppose that the prepositions necessary to any langua 
could be enumerated ἃ prior? would certainly be absurd. Tooke ἢ 
ridiculed the grammarians who have attempted to enumerate them, 
matter of fact and history. It has been said, that the Greeks 7 
eighteen prepositions, the Latins, forty-nine; and the French 
cording to different authors) thirty-two, forty-eight, and seventy-fiy 
It is certainly possible to ascertain what words have been used as pt 
positions in a dead language; but in a living language it is qui 
impracticable to determine how many should be so used; for eve 
day may enhance their number, by new combinations of thought a1 
expression, A preposition is not like a piece of money stamped 
pass for a certain sum, and which cannot change its denomination 
value, It is a word to which a transient function is assigned, a 

* Supra, 8, 55. 
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which, as soon as it has discharged that office, becomes available 
again for its former purposes, as a noun, verb, or other part of speech. 
But although it be not possible to enumerate prepositions, yet they 
may be subjected to a general classification, according to the great 
distinctions of relation in human conceptions, M,Courr De GEBELin 
has attempted something of this kind, and Bishop W1LxKuys has also 
given an arrangement of thirty-six prepositions, ‘‘ which,” he says, 
**may, with much less equivocalness than is found in instituted lan- 
es, suffice to express those various respects, which are to be 
signified by this kind of particle.” It may be doubted whether 
either of these schemes be sufficiently comprehensive, or perfectly 
hilosophical. Prepositions must be classed, if at all, by their signi- 
fication, according as the relation which they express is of a corporeal 
‘or mental nature. 
_ 823. It has been already seen that the relation of attribute to sub- Corporeal 
stance, that of secondary attribute to primary, and that of action to 
the agent doing and the object suflering the act, are sufliciently 
‘shown by the words expressing the related conceptions, without the 
of any connecting link: and that all other relations require a 
‘Separate word or words to connect the subject and object of relation. 
For the sake of distinction, I shall call relations of the former kind 
primary, and those of the latter secondary. The secondary, again, 
either corporeal or mental. In considering them grammatically, I 
ill notice first the nature of the relations in question, and then the 
erent modes of expressing them. The corporeal demand our first 
tion; for as in the opening of our faculties the earliest concep- 
which we form are those of bodily existence, so the earliest 
ions which we perceive are those of bodily substance. But 
ily substances exist only in place and time; relations of place 
and time therefore are the earliest of which we become conscious : 
and of these (as far as we can speak with certainty on so obscure a 
subject) we may not unreasonably believe the relations of place to be 
first perceived by the infant mind; inasmuch as they originate in 
mere present Sensation, whereas the very conception of Time neces- 
sarily involves also Memory of the past and Jmagination of the future. 
324, By the word Place, I mean a portion of that space which to Place. 
our finite apprehension appears to be infinitely extended in the three 
several dimensions of Length, Breadth, and Depth; and in which all 
bodies either move or are at rest. The place of a body may be con- 
templated by the mind with more or less extent of limits. Thus I 
may say, that a student is at his desk, or at his rooms, or at his 
college, or at the university ; that he has just risen from or is going to 
his desk; or is coming from or going to his rooms, or his college, 
or the university. In short, we may illustrate the conceptions of 
place as to its limits, by the same diagrams which were applied in 
paragraph 281 to illustrate those of time; considering the place to 
which the relation applies either as the mere point B of the angle 


‘Time. 


Mental. 
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ABC in the first diagram, or as the whole or any part of the se; 
ment A BC in the second. Relations of place are either positive « 
comparative. The positive either imply rest, as at; or motion, + 
Jrom and to; and in forming these conceptions we contemplate 
single body: for instance, the sun, which we may regard as issuir 
Jrom the east, blazing at the meridian, or declining to the west. Τὶ 
comparative are formed when we contemplate the position or movi 
ment of one or more bodies with reference to that of one or mo 
others. Hence prepositions of place have been ingeniously illu 
trated by a sort of diagram in which a central human figure is alte 
nately the subject and object of relation; and lines drawn from it ἃ 
different directions indicate the relations of place which it bears t 
various other bodies over and under it, before, behind, and beside i 
&c. ἕο. It is manifest that the relations of place, both positive an 
comparative, may admit of numerous modifications ; as I may be nec 
a place though not αὐ it; or going toward though not to it; so or 
object, though not directly over another, may be above it; or thoug 
not directly under, may be below it. Again, one body may be movyir 
along another, or around it, or about it, or standing or moving wi 
it, or passing through it, or between two, or among several: it ma 
be in or out of a definite space, beyond a certain point, on this or th 
side of it, or against it. Various languages have brought into con 
mon use, as prepositions, words expressing still more specific rel: 
tions of place; as the French chez in “ chez moi” at my house, tl 
English aboard in ‘* aboard ship ;” and it is manifestly impossible 1 
lay down rules beforehand, either extending or limiting the numb: 
of words, which may be so employed. 

825. Though the relations of place seem, on a careful observatic 
of the development of our faculties, to be of a more simple nature the 
those of Time, yet there is always either a striking analogy, or an exa 
coincidence between relations of these two classes. At any given m 
ment of time, a given body must necessarily be αὐ some certain point: 
space; and if it has moved, or is to move, the motion must be 7) 
some instant of time to some other instant of time, as well as from son 
point of space to some other point of space, Indeed, space is our on 
measure of time, Ages, years, days, minutes, seconds are measured | 
the space, which the earth passes over in its equal and unremittit 
course, At the instant of my uttering a syllable the earth is at 
certain point in its orbit; before that instant the same point was ὦ 
Sore the globe; after the instant of utterance, the point first taken ; 
a term of measurement will have fallen behind (that is, after) tl 
globe: and thus three instants of time are found exactly to coincic 
with three points of pees, and are therefore marked by the same pr 
positions, ** at,” ‘* before,” and “ after.” By a less strict analogy, 
man is said to be beyond his time, to be near the appointed tim 
&e, &e. 

826, The secondary mentul relations between our conceptions δ 
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numerous. It may suffice to mention the relation of cause to efiect, 
of means to end, genus to species, and whole to part: and to re. 
mark that the conceptions, to which these relations apply, may be 
corporeal, mental, or spiritual. The slightest knowledge of human 
nature will convince us that mankind do not become aware of any 
| mental relations till long after the relations of place and time have 
been familiar to them, Yet between the corporeal and mental rela- 
tions, there will be found to exist the same sort of coincidence or 
| analogy, as has been already observed between the relations of place 
| and time. First, let us consider the relation of cause, as applied to a 
| corporeal effect, in the ordinary instance of a billiard ball set in 
| motion, on being struck by a mace, Here the motion begins from a 
| certain point of space, and from a certain instant of time; what more 
| natural than to say that the motion results, as an effect, from the 
stroke, as a cause? Again, considering the motion as an end pro- 
duced by some instrument as the means, we perceive that when the 
‘motion began, the body close by the ball was the mace: it is natural 
then to infer that the motion was produced by the mace as an instru- 
‘ment. Let us next apply the relation of cause to a mental effect—for 
instance, learning. As this effect began to be produced from the 


| that as corporeal motion proceeds from a corporeal cause, and as the 
tal acquisition of learning proceeds from a mental cause, so all 


Mark what radiant state she spreads 
In circle round her shining thione, 
Sitting like a goddess bright 

In the center of her light. + 


‘Here the corporeal relation of place is set forth by two combinations 
of words, viz., ‘in circle round,” and “in the centre of.” Again, in the 
Jetter which Hotspur reads—‘* I could be well contented to be there 


im respect of the love I bear your house,” ¢ the mental relation of 
ause is set forth by a combination of the words “ in respect of.” 


! 
Ι 


ΤῊΝ νὴ James, i, 17. F Milton, Arcades, ¢ Shaksp., Hen. IV. Part i. 
: N 


Expression 
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The love which the writer alleges himself to bear to the hous 
of Percy is the cause of the contentment which he says he migh 
feel in repairing to the proposed meeting of the insurgents, Now 
such a combination of words constitutes a phrase, or clause, ii 
a complex sentence, introduced solely to express some secondar 
relation of a substantive to a verb, or to another substantive 
As these phrases serve the purpose of prepositions, they may b 
termed prepositional phrases ; and their place may for the most pat 
be supplied by prepositions in the same, or a different language 
Thus, for the phrases “in circle round” and “in the cente 
of,” we may substitute (though less poetically) the preposition 
** around” and ““ amidst :” and for the phrase “ in respect of,” w 
may substitute in English the preposition “ὁ for,” and in Latin th 
preposition propter. 

Substantival 328. Prepositional phrases may be further distinguished as suk 

adjectival.  stantival or adjectival, according as the word expressing the relatio 
is in the form of a substantive or adjective. It is true that thes 
combinations are merely idiomatical, and will be noticed more part 
cularly hereafter ; yet it may be proper here to illustrate my meauin 
by a few short examples, 

i. Under the head of substantival phrases, we may place the above 
mentioned combinations, in which the relations are expressed by th 
_substantives “ circles,” ‘ centre,” and ‘ respect,” So the Gree 
phrase πρὸς βίαν ἐμοῦ, answers to the English phrase “ in spite ¢ 
me,” and to the Italian phrase ἃ mio mal grado; the words Bia 
spite, and grado, being all substantives, 

ii. Those prepositional phrases may be called adjectival, in whie 
the relations are expressed by words elsewhere used as adjectives 
such as “ contrary to,” “ in contrar,” ‘* en contre” * counter to,” & 
Milton, in his Lssay on the Reason of Church Government, says, “| 
the course of judicature to a political censorship seem either tediou 
or too contentious, much more may it to the discipline of the churek 
whose definitive decrees are to be speedy, but the execution of rigov 
slow, contrary to what in legal proceedings is most usual.” We fin 
the adjective contrar used prepositionally in the Scottish acts of pai 
liament, in the phrase “ in contrar the command.” In old Frene 
there was also the prepositional phrase en contre, which now exis' 
only as a substantive, signifying an adventure; nor is the verb e 
contre at present in use, though the substantive rencontre, and th 
verb rencontre both are so; and though in English we retain encounte 
and rencounter, both as substantives and as verbs, It is probabl 
from rencounter that we originally took the expression of runnin 
counter to; as in Lockn— 


He thinks it brave at his first setting out to signalize himself in 
running counter to all the rules of virtue, 


Where, as the words counter to, perform the function of a prep 
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| sition, they may justly be described as a prepositional phrase, of the 

| adjectival class. ᾿ 

| 829, The next mode of expressing secondary relations is by a sepa- Expression by 
rate word. Some prepositional phrases occurring frequently in con- °°“ 
versation naturally lead to abbreviations and ellipses in their ex- 

ression, and thus ultimately leave but a single word which consti- 
tutes the part of speech called a Preposition. The words so retained 
are those expressing the particular relation contemplated. They may 
be divided into two classes, of which the first continue to be used 
with little or no difference of meaning in the same languages as nouns 
| substantive, nouns adjective, verbs, participles, or prepositions ; but, in 
| the second class, the original nouns or verbs, from which they are de- 
rived, have become obsolete, or can only be traced by analogy and 
the skilful comparison of kindred dialects. 

_ 830. Among words of the first class we have few substantives in Substantival, 
modern English that are rere alone and without some small 
inflection, as prepositions, ryden, indeed, uses the substantive 
cross in this manner :— 

Betwixt the midst and these, the gods assign’d 


Two habitable seats to human kind ; 
4 And cross their limits cut a sloping way.” * 


But with the prefix, a, we have across, aboard, and some others. In 

erman, statt, which is our substantive stead, is used prepositionally 

meiner, ‘* instead of me :” and in a manner not very dissimilar 
e use the Latin substantive vice, in the official notices of appoint- 

ts to office ; as “ Χ. Y. to be captain by purchase vice Τὶ B. pro- 
| moted.” In French the substantive gré is explained “* bonne, franche 
| volonté, qu’on a de faire quelque chose ;” as, “ il y est allé de son 
| gré, de son plein gré ; “ ils ont contracté ensemble de gré ἃ gré ;” 
| ** il le fera bon gré, mal gré. Savoir gré is ‘* to be satisfied with” a 
| person’s conduct, to be obliged to him for it: lui savoir un gré injini, 
| * to be infinitely obliged to him.” Thus, in a letter written by order 
) of the king of France, in 1814, to the author of certain political 
) works, it is said, ‘‘ Sa majesté vous sachant un gré infint de la ma- 
niére dont vous avez pris, dans des temps difficiles, la défense de ses 
) Justes droits,” &c., and this same substantive, with the adjective mal 
| prefixed to it, forms the preposition malgré, as in the old French 
| sone— 
Oi Malgré la bataille, 

Qu’on donne demain, 
A, faisons ripaille, 

Charmante Catin ! 


331. We use many adjectives prepositionally, either without, or Adjectival. 


* Has inter mediamque, due mortalibus xgris 
Munere concesse Divom ; et via secta per ambas, 
Obliquus qua se signorum verteret ordo.” 
Virg. Georg. i. 237. 
N2 


Verbal. 


Partieipial, 
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with the prefix a, ex. gr. round, as in “all friends round the Wrekin 


_a phrase well known to Shropshire men, So— 


merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this punctual spot.* 
But in modern usage around is the more prevalent form, as in tl 
song— 

Ere around the huge oak which o’ershadows yon mill 

The fond ivy had dared to entwine. ¢ 

The adjective near is used prepositionally both in its positive ar 
comparative degree :— 


No grief did ever come so near thy heart.} 
He is not one jot nearer the end. § 


332. We have many verbs, which the generality of grammariat 
admit to be occasionally used as prepositions: 6. g., ‘* save,” an 
** except.” Dr, Johnson (by oversight, I presume) calls the wo1 
save an adverb. Mr. Tooke, in his chapter on Prepositions, moi 
correctly mentions it thus :— 

“Save. The imperative of the verb. This prepositive mann 
of using the imperative of the verb to save afforded Chaucer’s Som} 
nour no bad equivoque against his adversary the Friar ;— 

God save you all, SAVE this cursed Frere,” 


Here the construction is “ Save (set aside or except) this Friar 
and then I hope that God will save (deliver from evil) all the rest ¢ 
ou,” 

a So in the Squire’s Tale,— 

This strange Knight that came thus sodenly 

All armed, saue his hedde, 
That is, the Knight was entirely armed, but when you say entirely 
you must save (or except) his head, 

The words “save and except” are often used synonymously i 
many of our legal instruments: we shall not therefore be surprise 
to find except reckoned by Dr, Johnson among prepositions— 

“ Except, preposit. [from the bee This word, long taken a 
a preposition or conjunction, is originally the participle passive of th 
verb, which, like most others, had for its participle two terminations 
except or excepted, All except one, is all, one excepted. Except may 
be according to the Teutonic idiom, the imperative mood: all, ex 
cept one; that is, all but one, which you must except.” 

“i, Exclusively of ; without inclusion οἵ, 

Richard except, those, whom we ἫΝ inst, 
ey 


Had rather have us win than him llow, 
Shakspeare, Rich, ITI, 


333. Participles being merely adjectives, with the additional ex 


* Milton, P. L, vili, 22, Opera of The Farmer, 
$ Shakespeare, Locke, 
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| pression of action superadded, we cannot be surprised to find them 
jused, as the pure adjectives have been shown to be, in performing the 
function of a preposition. Such is the case with our participles 
|saving, barring, during, δυο, In old Scottish statutes “saving” is 
| written saufande, Thus, in the act of 1455, we find ‘‘ saufande the 
| poynts quhilks ar neidful for the conservacion of the treaty.” So we 
| say in colloquial language “ barring accidents.” In the Scottish Act 
of 1456, the participle belangande occurs with the same prepositional 
| construction, ‘* As to the thirde artikill, belangande the sending to 
France.” In the Act of 1524 we meet with the expression ‘ en- 
during the time of his office ;” where, in modern English, we should 
use during. In legal phraseology, the ablative absolute durante vit&, 
is rendered “ for and during the term of his natural life ;’ where, as 
the word during and the word for are used with exactly the same 
force in the sentence, it is plain, that if for be a preposition, during is 
one also. It happens that our lexicographers have only acknowledged 
those participles to be prepositions which are most frequently so em- 
Dr. Jo such as touching and concerning, which are thus noticed by 


| 


Dr. Jounson :— 

_ “ Toucuine, prep. [This word is originally a participle of touch.] 
With respect, regard, or relation to.” ; 

ἢ Touching things which belong to discipline, the church hath au- 

" thority to make canons and decrees, even as we read in the apostles’ 

= times it did, Hooker, book iii, 

|“ Concernina, prep. [from concern: this word, originally a par- 
‘ficiple, has before a noun the force of a preposition.] Relating to, with 
‘relation to,” 

Ἧ There is not anything more subject to errour, than the true judg- 

if ment concerning the power and forces of an estate. Bacon, 

_ Many other participles, however, might be pointed out in various 
languages, which are plainly used as prepositions, and some of them 
80. recognised by grammarians. Thus Court ΡῈ GEBELIN ranks 
| among prepositions the present participles pendant, durant, touchant, 
| moyennant, nonobstant, suivant, and the past participles, attendu, vi, 
pand hormis. So we use pending, during, hanging, living, failing, con- 
| sidering, omitting, regarding, respecting, and anciently moiening. 

At whose instigacion and stirring, I have me applied, moiening 

the helpe of God, to reduce and translate it. R. Copland. 

| The participle hanging is used, in one of our earliest English 
| Statutes, as we now use pending, and the French pendant; and cor- 
:responding to the ablative absolute pendente lite. ‘* The said accompt 
)to be ij or iij yere hanging,” Stat. 1. Rich. III. c. 14. 


/positions, and also as other parts of speech, in which the identity of 
/meaning is more or less obvious. There is no absolute line to be 
‘drawn in matters of this kind between that which is discoverable at 
first sight, or on a short reflection, and that which it requires some 


| 334, Hitherto I have spoken of those single words used as pre- Lessobvious. 


With. 


Withan, 


--. 
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study to make out; because the different capacities, and the differer 
experience, of different men, must influence the degrees in this scal 
But we may proceed by almost imperceptible degrees from th: 
which almost all men think clear and self evident, to that whic 
almost all will admit to be involved in obscurity, and yet the an: 
logical principle, discreetly used, will give us scarcely less confidenc 
in the latter than in the earlier stages of this progress. 

335. Following this clue, I come to the preposition with, whic 
will probably be deemed more obscure in its derivation than any ὁ 
the words hitherto examined. There are no less than three et 
mologies, to which it has been thought necessary to resort, in ord 
to account for the different uses of this one preposition :— 

1, The Gothic verb withan, to bind, or join together, 

2. The Gothic preposition withra, toward, or against. 

3. The Anglo-Saxon verb wyrthan (or rather the Goth 
wisan), to be. 

I am inclined to regard the first and second of these etymologie 
though at first sight so widely different in signification, as original 
the same, When any two visible objects are nearly connected, | 
local situation, they must appear to be placed in apposition to eac 
other, if both be viewed from a distant point; but if one be viewe 
from the other, it will appear to be placed in opposition, Now, tl 
preposition with, both in Anglo-Saxon and in English, expresses the: 
different relations of apposition and opposition: it is therefore probabl 
that the original radix of the word, (so far as these two significatior 
are concerned, ) expressed the idea common to both, namely, the ide 
of connection. ‘To exemplify this observation, let us suppose the 
John and Andrew are seen at the distance of half'a mile by Peter 
they appear to be close together, to be joined with, or bound to eac 
other; but on approaching them he finds that there is a considerab! 
interval between them, and the one either stands opposite to the othe: 
or comes toward him, or stands against him resisting, or draws bac 
from him, Now all these conceptions of being joined with, standin 
opposite to, coming toward, resisting, and drawing back from, wit 
others of a like kind, will be found to be expressed in different Ter 
tonic dialects by words obviously related to our preposition witi 
This will appear more at large as we separately examine the abov 
stated etymologies. 

836. The idea of connection, or joining together, was expressed Ὁ 
the Mmso-Gothic verb, withan, of which the past tense, gawati 
occurs in the following passage of the Codea Argenteus. Thata Got 
gawath, Manna ni shaidai, “* What God hath joined together, let ne 
man put asunder.” (St. Mark, x. 9.) Hence, as a particular kin 
of weed is called bindweed, because it twists round and binds togethe 
other plants; so a particular kind of tree (the willow) was called th 
with-tree, or withy-tree (in old German, weide-baum, or wette-baum) 
because its tender twigs were used to with, (that is, to bind together, 
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many objects in rustic economy, The twigs so used for binding were 
also called withs, or wythes ; and a with or wythe was a term given to 
anything that bound either the body or the mind, 
- Morrimer, in his Husbandry, speaks of the tree :— 

Birch is of use for ox-yoaks, hoops, screws ; wythes for faggots. 


Lord Bacon uses this word to signify the twig :— 
An Irish rebel put up a petition, that he might be hanged in a with, 
j and not a halter; because it had been so used with former rebels, 
The two words with and halter are simply binder and holder ; but use, 
"it appears, had appropriated the former, to a binder made of willow 
twigs; and the latter, to a holder made of hemp. 

King CHARLEs employs the same word metaphorically :— 

These cords and wythes will hold men’s consciences, when force 
attends and twists them. 

In different Anglo-Saxon glossaries, we find withig, the willow ; 
withthe, a hoop, or band ; cynewiththe, the diadem, the king’s band, or 
“golden round,” as Shakspeare calls it, 

In an Alamannic glossary, ‘*‘ Ubi recensentur res pistrini atque 
horrei,” says Junius, ‘ with exponitur torta.” 

“ Danis quoque,” says the same author, “ widde est copula viminea ; 
_ potissimum tamen, ut videtur, copula ex salignis viminibus contexta, 
-contortave.” 

In Dutch, the willow is called wiede, wiide, weyde, wite. 

_ Our word willow itself originally conveyed the same notion of bind- 
ing; it being derived from the Anglo-Saxon wilig, which came from 
_ the verb wilan, as withig did from the verb withan ; and both withan 
and wilan signified to bind, WacutTer derives the German weide, 
and Frankish wida, a willow, from the old verb wetten, to bind; “ Ab 
usu, quem arbor officiosa preebet colonis et hortulanis in jungendis et 
‘alligandis rebus ;” and he suggests, that the Latin witis, a vine, is so 
named from its binding round other trees. Weiden also he explains, 
to bind, and weid, wied, wette,a bond. The Frankish languuid, is a 
waggon-rope. Wette also signifies, metaphorically, the law, which 
binds ; and this in Dutch is wet, whence wet-boek is a law-book; wet- 
steller, wetmaaker, wet-geever, a legislator ; wethouders, magistrates ; 
wetgeleerde, a lawyer; wetbreker, a lawbreaker ; wetloos, an outlaw ; 
wettig, legitimate, ὅσο, The verb wetten is not only to bind, but to 
bind in wedlock, ‘ Oritur,” says WacuTer, ‘‘a wette, vinculum, 
copula, ligamen, unde reliqua, tam verba, quam substantiva, tanquam 
ex matrice prodierunt.” 

From all these authorities we may safely conclude, that we have 
ascertained the proper origin of our common preposition with, in the 
sense of association, 6. gr. :— 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 

Thou’rt such a touchy, testy, pleasing fellow ; 

Hast so much wit and mirth and spleen about thee, 

There is no living with thee, nor without thee. Tatler. 


Withra. 
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ii, It is obvious that in several of the other uses of this preposition, 
which Dr. JoHNson points out, it really expresses no more than the 
same conception of joining or binding together, modified by the nature 
of the objects spoken of, Such are the following:—‘“ in company,” 
— in partnership,”—‘ in appendage,’—“ in mutual dealing,”—for I 
am joined with those with whom I am in company ;—I am bound to 
one with whom I am in partnership;—a thing is joined to that of 
which it is an appendage ; two persons, who mutually deal together, 
are bound by the laws of honesty to each other; and so of similar 
cases. It isremarkable that Johnson himself gives the two following 
senses of this preposition, in immediate succession, . 

4, On the side of; for— 


—_—_—_——— 0 madness of discourse ! 
That cause sets up with, and against thyself. Shakspeare. 


5. In opposition to; in competition, or contest— 


I do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever against thy valour. Shakspeare. 


337. This illustrates the transition before mentioned, from witha 
to withra, i.e. apposition to opposition ; and hence Johnson says, “ With 
in composition, signifies opposition or privation.” Instances of thi: 
use of the word in modern English are, withdraw, withhold, and with 
stand. 

Barsour uses withsay— 

With richt or wrang it have would thay ; 
And if anie would thame withsay, 


Thay would sa do, that thay suld tine 
Eyther land or lyfe, or live in pine. 


This is in German widersagen: as in the old baptismal formula 
“Widersagestu dem Teufel und allen seinen werken?” ‘* Dost thor 
renounce the devil and all his works?” And in this sense absagen i 
also used. 

It is observable that the modern German, which does not use with 
or any similar preposition in the sense of association, has wider t 
signify opposition, both in the simple form, and in a great number ὁ 
compounds,—as wiederhalten, to resist; widerlegen, to refute ; wider 
reden, to reply ; wider-sprechen, to contradict, &c, ; and so widerschein 
a reflected light; widersinn, an absurdity ; widerschall, an echo, &e. 

In the Anglo-Saxon, with and wither are both used in the sense ὁ 
opposition, or reflecting back from; as withstandian, to resist; with 
coren, wither-coren, cursed; with-secyian, withersecyian, to contradict 
with-ladan, to lead back; with-scufian, to repel, In the laws ὁ 
Canute we find witersacan, apostates. In the old English laws wi 
have withernam, in the barbarous Latin of that day, withernamium, | 
reseizure. This last word is said to have given an easy victory to δὶ 
English lawyer in Italy, at an epoch when it was the custom fo 
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scholars to offer public challenges for disputation on any given subject. 
As the party who accepted the challenge had the choice of a subject, 
our lawyer proposed, as his question, An averia capta in withernamio 
replegiari possint ; to which his antagonist, as he did not understand 
what withernamium meant, was unable to give any reply. 

᾿ς In the Icelandic, we find both vid and vidur signifying against. In 
the Frankish, wid and with are “against,” as with thenne Divvel, 
“against the Devil.” But in most of the other Teutonic dialects, 


‘us, is for us:” and so in the compounds withrawairthan, “ opposite,” 
* over against ;” withraidya, “he met ;” withragamotyan, “ to meet.” 
the Frankish, wudrunpiotan, is to write in reply. In the Alamannic, 
uuidartragan, is to carry back. In the old Salic laws, widredo is a 
repeater of his oath, from eid, an oath. In the Lombard laws, wider- 
boran is a manumitted slave. This last word is also written guiderbora, 
as in the laws of Luitprand (circ. a.p. 720), “ Si quis aldiam 
alienam aut suam ad uxorem tollere voluerit, faciat eam guiderboram.” 
Another remarkable instance of the use of wider in composition, is in 
a which some writers confound with wergeldum; but 
Eccarpus accurately distinguishes these words, observing that the 
fm properly signifies the price, ransom, or value of a man; the. 
ormer, any composition by which a loss is paid back, or compensated. 
Weregelt is well known to the old English and Scottish law; (see 
Fleta, and the Regiam Majestatem). Weregeltthef, according to Fleta, 
s ‘‘ Latro, qui redimi potest.” Hence SoMNER derives wer-geld from 
wer, a man, and gelt, price. On the other hand, Grorius (in the 
preface to the Gothic writers) defines wedrigeldium ‘ quod pro talione 
datur ;” and this word is properly derived by WENDELINUS from the 
Teutonic weder contra, vicissim, and gelt, xstimatio. It is differently 
written, widrigilth, widrigildum, guidrigild, wedrigildum, wedrigeldum, 
anidrigil 
Widrigilth secundum quod appretiatus fuerit. 
Deer, Childeb. IT, (A.D. 711.) 
Suum widrigildum omnind componat. 
ον. Ludov. IT. (A.D. 879.) 
Si stupri crimine detecte fuerint componant guidriyild, suum, 
Capitul. Arech. Princ. Benevent. 
Juxta quod widrigild illius est. 
Capit. Lotharii, Imp. (A.D. 824.) 
338. Perhaps the most remarkable derivation from the word wither, Guerdon. 
or wider, now remaining in our language, is guerdon; and the more 
80, as the English etymologists in general have entirely mistaken its 
origin. 
_ The English word guerdon is a mere adoption of the French 
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guerdon, of which MENAGE thus speaks :—‘ Je croy qu'il vient ἃ 
werdung qui signifie preti’ cestimatio, et dont les escrivains de la bass 
Latinité ont fait aussi werdunia pour dire la mesme chose. D 
guerdon \es Espagnols ont fait galardon, et les Italiens guiderdone. 
SKINNER cites this ; but prefers the derivation of guerdon by Μυταῦ 
from the Dutch weerderen, waerderen, estimare, censere ; and this fror 
weerd, waerd dignus, et weerde, valor, pretium. Junius cites th 
French guerdon, Italin guiderdone, Spanish galardon, and Wels 
wherth; ‘* que omnia,” says he, “ valde affinia sunt Teutonic 
weerde, weerdiie.” What is meant by galardon being “valde affine, 
to weerde, I cannot guess; any more than I can tell how the Italian 
formed guiderdone out of guerdon: and as to the base Latin werdunic 
I never happened to meet with that word. The real history of th 
word guerdon, however, may, I apprehend, be very satisfactoril 
traced, as follows :— 

i. Widerdonum. This word is correctly explained by Du Canat 
* Vox ibrida, a widar Teutonico, contra, et donwn Latino, munus. 
This mixture of Teutonic participles with Latin substantives or verbs 
is a fact, which, properly considered, may cast some light on the tru 
principles of etymology. Thus we find our word miscreant to b 
compounded of the Teutonic mis (our verb, to miss,) and the Lati 
credere : and the French have many such compounds, e. gr. mécompte 
méconnoitre, mecontent, mésaventure, mésoffrir, mésestimer, médire, me 
Saire, &e, Widerdonum occurs in the Tabularium Casauriense, (A. 1 
876). 

Quia tu dedisti mihi, pro memorat& convenientia, widerdonum, 
caballum unum et argentum solidos centum. 

ii. Guiderdone, or guidardone. ‘This is merely the word widerdonur 
with the Italian articulation gui for wi, as in guidrigild and guiderbor 
above noticed, for widergild and widerbora. The Latin terminatio 
um was universally changed into o by the elder Italians; and i 
modern writing it is softened still more into ὁ; whence we find in th 
Vocabolario della Crusca, guiderdone and guidardone, with their derive 
tives, guiderdonare, guidardonare, guiderdonato, guiderdonatrice, guidan 
donatrice, guiderdonamento, guidardonamento, &c. 

E come i falli meritan punizione, cosi i benefici meritan guiderdone: 
Boccaccio, (cire, A.D. 1350.) 
E per guidardone del vincitore apparecchid Ghirlande, Idem, 
. Guizardonum,. This is evidently a mere provincial corruptios 
of παθοδεργατνν from guidardonum, 


Item quod nullum munus, guizardonum, vel xenia aliqua recipiet. 
Statut, Massil. (cire. A.D. 1220, 
. Guiardonum. 


Non currant aliqu® panw, usure, guiardona, vel expense, 
Statut, verces 


This word is thus explained in an old glossary;—‘ Guiardonum, re 
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muneratio; Ital. guidardone, nostris guerredon. (Vide Glossar. Pro- 
vine. Lat. ex cod. Reg. Paris, No. 7657.) 
y. Guiardon, in the Provencal dialect, premium, 
vi. Guerredou, The old French word above alluded to, which is 
also found in the verbal form, guerredonner, 
Se Dieu sauve le baron, 
Ils en auront bon guerredon. Roman D’ Athis. 
Voulons, pour ce, yceulx guerredonner, et poursuir de faveur especial. 
Chart. Phil. VI. (A.D. 1330.) 

vii. Guerdon. ἴῃ the old French translation of the passage above- 
cited from the Statutes of Marseilles, the words “ Guizardonum vel 
-xenia,” are rendered “ guerdon, ou estrenne.” 

_ In English, guerdon is used to signify a just recompense either for 
pod or bad deeds. 

He shall by thy revenging hand at once receive the just guerdon 
of all his former villainies. Knolles, Hist. Turk. 

j Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 

ἢ (That last infirmity of noble mind) 

ἥ To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

ἡ Comes the blind Fury, with th’ abhorred sheers, 

# And slits the thin-spun life, Milton. 

339. Having examined two derivations of our modern preposition 
“with, I come to the third, which is thus stated by Mr. Horne Tooke. 
e Wirth is also sometimes the imperative of wyrthan, to be. Mr, 
"Tyrwhitt, i in his glossary, (art. Bor ,) has observed truly, that ‘ By 
_ and wii are often synonymous.’ They are always so, when WITH is 
_ the imperative of wyrthan: for ΒΥ is the imperative of beon, to be. 
' He has also in his glossary (art. WirH) said truly, that ‘ wir 
| meschance, WITH misadventure, WITH sorwe: 5316, 7797, 6916, 
: 4410, 5890, 5922, are to be considered as parenthetical curses.” 
For the literal meaning of those phrases is (not God yeve, but) BE 
_ mischance, BE misadventure, BE sorrow, to him or them, concerning 
whom these words are spoken. But Mr. Tyrwhittis mistaken when 
he supposes—‘ wirn evil prefe, 5829; wirH harde grace, 7810; 
WITH sory grace, 12810;’ to have the same meaning; for in those 
three instances, WITH is the imperative of withan ; nor is any paren- 
thetical curse or wish contained in either of those instances.” 

There is something ingenious in connecting with and wyrthan ; and 
it was probably suggested to Mr. Tooke by the analogy which with- 
out and with-in bear to the Scottish “ but and ben ;” i. 6. be-out and 
be-in. The Anglo-Saxons also used with-yeondan, for be-yond; and 
indeed they employed the separate preposition with so loosely, as to 
afford room for supposing that it was only equivalent to the general 
expression of existence, be: for Hicks, in his Grammatica Anglo- 

explains with by the Latin words, juata, cum, contra, ad- 
versus, pro, circa, circiter, erga, a, ab; and one of his examples is 


Wyrthan, 
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remarkable, as using with for by in the sense of near to. ‘“ With tha 
se Adriaticum, juxta mare Adriaticum.” 

Still it may be doubted whether the Anglo-Saxon wyrthan affords 
the proper solution of this question; since we do not find the r ever 

_ introduced before the th into either the Anglo-Saxon or English pre- 
position : in other words, we do not find wyrth used as a preposition 
in Saxon, or worth in English; and though worth is certainly used for 
be in the parenthetical curse wo worth! and in the parenthetical bless- 
ing well worth! it is not quite so clear that with is thus used in the 
expressions “ with meschance, with misaventure, or with sorwe.” 

In the vision of Piers Plowman we have the verb worth, to be. In. 
CHAUCER we have wo worth, and in Piers Plowman, well worth, and 
much wo worth. 

And said, Mercy, madam, your man shall I worth. 
Piers Plowman. 


Wo worth the faire gemme vertulesse ! 
Wo worth that hearbe also that doth no bote! 
Wo worth the beauty that is routhlesse ! 
Wo worth that might that trede ech under fote! 
Chaucer. 


Much wo worth the man that misruleth his inwitte ! 
And well worth Piers Plowman that pursueth God in his going! 
Piers Plowman, 


- The Anglo-Saxon wyrthan, wurthan, or weorthan, and the English 
worth, are from the Gothic wairthan ; but perhaps the Anglo-Saxon 
and English with, used synonymously with be, are rather from the 
other Gothic verb substantive, wisan: for the different Teutonic tribes 
used three verbs substantive, (as they are called,) viz. beon, wisan, and 
wurthan ; of which we retain traces in the different tenses of our verb, 
to be; namely, be, was, and were. 
Other 840. These etymological disquisitions on the word with belong 
properly to the History of Language. I use them in this place 
merely to illustrate the principles before stated, viz., first, that even 
in the less obvious instances, words used as prepositions are significant 
of certain relations between our conceptions corporeal, mental, or 
spiritual; and secondly, that though signifying the same relations as 
when used in the form of nouns or verbs, their force and effect in the 
construction of a sentence are so different as justly to entitle them to 
the character of a separate part of speech, It will be seen in another 
part of this work, that the same inference is to be drawn from the 
etymological investigation of our other ordinary prepositions, by, for, 
out, in, of, to, at, from, through, before, behind, after, &c.; from the 
obsolete and foreign ie bey mid, emb, anent, ohne, wegen, von, 
van, &e.; and, in short, from all prepositions in all languages, so far 
as they can with any confidence be traced, in the history of speech, 
Expresionby = S41, I have said, that the third mode of expressing the secondary 
aration.“ ‘relations of substantive to substantive, or of substantive to verb, is by 
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variation in the form of a word, as foresee is varied from see, and 
‘esaris from Cesar, Here are obviously two kinds of variation, 
which may be distinguished as composition and inflection. The term 
iomposition may be applied to those instances in which a preposition 
that is, a word capable of being used separately as a connective 
spressing relation), or, at least, a particle (or portion of a word), 
ving a like signification, is added to a simple noun substantive or 
rb, as the particle fore is added to the simple verb see; and these 
iations in most known languages are usually made by way of 
sfiz. The term inflection may be applied to those instances in 
ich a particle, incapable (at least in the same language) of being 
sed as a preposition, is added to a simple or complex noun, consti- 
ating a case thereof, as the particle is is added to Casar. These 
ariations are generally made by way of suffix, or termination. Pos- 
‘ibly, however, by future etymological researches, all inflections may 
e resolved into compositions, 

342. With those compound words which signify primary relation Prepositions 
‘have at present no concern. Those which signify secondary re- sition. 
ations, whether nouns or verbs, are for the most part compounded 
as I have said) with prepositions; for instance, the noun “ὁ overseer,” 
d the verb ““ overtake,” are compounded with the preposition over, 
he noun superstitio, and the verb supervenio, with the preposition 
uper, and the like. In some cases, however, they are compounded 
ith a particle, the separate use of which, though it may perhaps be 
scoverable in some kindred dialect, is either wholly wanting in the 
anguage in which the compound is used, or at least is wanting in the 
ignification which it bears in the compound. γέ is not used at all 
is a preposition in French, but enters into many compound verbs, as 
revoir, prédire, &c. Ver does not seem to be used in modern 
erman as a preposition, but is frequent in compounds, as verstehen, 
verloren, &c.; and we have seen that with is not used in the sense of 
)pposition as a modern English preposition, though it is in the verbs 
nithstand, withhold, &c. These are indeed matters of idiom, but a 
aistaken view of them might tend to mislead the grammarian, in 
point of principle ; and the same may be said of an erroneous view of 
rhe effect of “a preposition in composition,” which, when united 
ivith a verb, is commonly said to “ govern” the same case which it 
loes alone; whereas, in truth, this notion of government is equally 
prroneous in both instances. The rule of the Latin grammar on this 
point, as laid down by Messrs. de Port Royal is, that “ the preposi- 
pion preserves its force even in composition; so that the verbs with 
which it is compounded take the case which belongs to the preposi- 
rion ;"* but, before I examine this rule, it will be necessary to say 
something more of cases. 

| 343, We are told, that “ὑπ Indian grammarians take up the Case. 


* P, Royal L. G,, Ὁ. v. τ. 22, 


Combined 
modes. 
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declinable word in its primary form, ἡ, 6., in the state when it is des 
titute of all case termination ;” and that ‘‘ this bare form of the wor 
is given also in their dictionaries.”* In other words, they fix thei 
first attention on the root, or simple radical sound, and consider al 
inflections, whether of verb or noun, to be so many offshoots ὁ 
branches from the parent stock. This method of investigating lan 
guages and forming dictionaries is certainly more philosophical thai 
any method pursued by either Greek or Latin grammarians, Applyin, 
it to the inflections of nouns, it will at once be seen that, as well i 
Greek and Latin as in the Sanscrit, Zend, Lithuanian, and othe 
languages of a like construction and origin, there are case termination 
expressing both the primary and secondary relations. Thus, if wi 
suppose the root man in Latin to signify ‘* hand,” it may be combines 
with us and um, signifying the primary relations of agent and object 
and the inflections manus and manum will respectively form th 
nominative and accusative case singular; and again, it may be com 
bined with u or ibus, signifying (tnter alia) the secondary relation ὁ 
instrumentality, and will form the ablatives singular and plural. So 
in Sanscrit, the root sinu, son, gives primary relations in the nomi 
native and accusative, sinus and sunum; and secondary relations it 
the instrumental singular sinund, dual sinubhyam, and plura 
stinubhis.t 

344, But though a preposition alone, or a preposition in compo 
sition with a verb, or the case inflection of a noun, may each sepa 
rately express a secondary relation, we find sometimes two, an 
sometimes all three of these modes employed together to signify om 
and the same relation, We may say, for instance, in Latin, witl 
only a case inflection (ine), damnari crimine, to be convicted of ὁ 
crime ; or, with a case inflection (ate), and a separate preposition 
(de), damnatus de majestate, convicted of treason; or, with a cast 
inflection (ibus), and a preposition in composition (ad), accusar 
criminibus, to be accused of crimes; or, with a case inflection (e), ¢ 
separate preposition (ev), and a preposition in composition wf?) 
excessit ex urbe, he went out of the city. It may perhaps be asked 
in all but the first of these examples, why such various expression 
are employed to express a single relation. To this, different answen 
may be given, In the first place, the case inflection does not alwa 
express a definite relation, The termination tbus, for instance, in th 
word criminibus, may be that of the dative or ablative plural, and, it 
both cases, it may signify several relations, The particular relatior 
intended may in some instances be sufficiently shown by the significa 
tion of the verb, as fect manibus meis, “I made it with my hands, 
where the relation intended by the case termination ibus is shown bj 
the verb feci to be that of instrumentality, But, in other instances 
the particular relation intended may not be quite clear without th 


* Bopp, Comp. Gram, 1, 112. + Ibid, 1, 254, 
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aid of a preposition, as effugit ὃ manibus meis, ** he escaped out of my 
hands,” where, without the preposition @, it would not be clear that 
the relation intended was not that of instrumentality. Secondly, a 
different reason may sometimes be assigned for the apparent redun- 
dancy of prepositions; for they may be employed to add greater 
‘intensity of feeling to the expression. It is manifest, that to repeat 
and dwell upon expressions, often gives energy and weight to dis- 
course, whatever may be the part of speech reiterated. Thus 
‘Shakspeare reiterates the adverb too in those exquisite lines of 
Hamlet :— 


O! that this too too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! 


‘And frigid indeed is the criticism of Dr, Johnson, that this reduplica- 
tion is harsh! Increase of feeling naturally prompts additional 
emphasis of expression ; and this is true not only of vehement passion, 
but of the finer shades of emotion, Thus may we understand why 
ἃ preposition in composition is followed by the same preposition 
separate. In the Andria of TERENCE, we find—* Quid tibi videtur ? 
adeon’ ad eum?” So Cicero says ‘ Nihil non consideratum eazbat ex 
ore ;” in both which instances it is impossible not to see that the 
δι μοι of the preposition is a great beauty. Nor is this observa- 
tion to be confined to the repetition of the same preposition; for it 
applies substantially to all prepositions, and even adverbs, of similar 
“Meaning: as in TERENCE—“ Nonne oportuit prescisse me ante ?”— 
Multa concurrunt simul.” So in Vina1t—* Retrd sublapsa referri.” 
| Grammarians of repute, it must be allowed, have censured these 
| redundancies of expression, which may perhaps be regarded as excep- 
| tions from a general rule, and ought not to enter into the ordinary 
| construction of a sentence. But the censure, when directed against 
᾿ such passages as I have cited, rather shows an acquaintance with 
| technicalities than a nice feeling of the higher powers of language. 
| Whether a particular language will or will not admit of such combi- 
nations is a matter of idiom; and accordingly, we often find that 
they cannot be transferred from one language to another by a strictly 
og translation. We cannot, for instance, render into English the 
ines 


quum frigidus olim 
Jam cadit, extremoque inrorat Aquarius anno,* 


by translating inrorat ondews, or overdews; because we have no such 
verbs, any more than we can translate anno by the word year with 
any case termination. 

345. The omission of a preposition arises sometimes from a Omission 
defective construction; but it has been often supposed by gram- 
marians to exist where there was no necessity for such an hypothesis. 


* Virgil, Georg. 3, 303. 
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The omission of the preposition of is undoubtedly awkward in th 
following instances :— 
That every person cOmyng to suche feires shulde have lawefull 
remed of all maner contractes. Stat, 1 Rie. ITT. ς. vi. M.S. 


But God that is of maist pousté 
Reserued to his majestie ; 
For to knaw in his prescience, 


Of all kind time the first movence, Barbour. 
The kyng Robert wist he was there 
And what kind chiftains with him were. Idem. 


Then should they full enforcedly 

Right in mids the kirk assail 

The Englishmen, Idem. 
So, in old French, the preposition de is often awkwardly omitted :— 


Wrepoch ab Edenauct, &c. oveke tot le orgoyl de Gales—descendi- 
rent a la terrenostre seigneurs le rei. 
Let. P. De Mounfort, a.p, 1256. 


Qui /a maison son voisin ardoir voit, 
De la sienne douter se doit. 
Faut noter—la maison son voisin estre dict ἃ la fagon ancienne ; 
au lieu de dire ‘la maison de son voisin.” H, Estienne. 
So, also, in Italian, the authors of the Vocabolario della Cruse 
observe, on the word casa: ‘*Nome, dopo di cui vien lasciato talvolt: 
dagli autori, per proprieta di linguaggio, larticolo, ὁ il segnacaso,” 
E si sen’ andaron di concordia a casa ¢ prestatori, Boccaccio. 
Cominciano a chiedere il Gonfalone che stava in casa Germanica,— 
“ Vexillum in domo Germanici situm flagitare occipiunt.” 
Davanzati, Tacit. Ann. 

On the other hand, though in the construction of the Latin lan 
guage, some grammarians contend, that where a noun is commonly 
said to be governed by another noun, or by a verb, it is proper t 
consider that a preposition has been suppressed; as, “Cicero fui 
eloquentior (pra) fratre ;” this seems an unnecessary refinemen’ 
in grammar ; for the particle or in eloquentior, and the termination | 
in fratre, sufficiently show the relation between eloquence and frater 
which is all the effect that a preposition could produce, 

The same observation may be made on the expression ire rus 
domum, Romam, Hierosolymam, where Vossius supposes, unnecessarily 
an omission of ad or in; but he adds, “ Latinis tam usitata est hax 
ellipsis, in exemplis allatis, ut νυ] σὺ naturalis sermo existimetur,” 

bo may, however, be doubted whether such constructions as alia: 
res improbus, cortera lertus, and the like, are not to be ranked amo 
the negligences of composition, though sanctioned by names of hig 
repute in Roman literature :-— 


Ile eam rem aded sobrié et frugaliter 
Accuravit, ut alias res est impensé improbus. 
Plaut, Epid. iv. 1. 


Excepto qudd non simul esses, cetera lotus, 


Horat, Ep. i. 10. 
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_ Similar observations may be made on the Greek writers, who are 
often censured for the omission of prepositions; and the remark is 
ometimes just, though in general the relation is sufficiently expressed, 
and the preposition would therefore be superfluous. The learned 
LAMBERTUS Bos says, “ Prepositionum ellipsin tantopere amant 
‘scriptores Greci ut interdum due prepositiones in und orationis parte 
omittantur. Aristoph. Nub. v. 1083. “Hy τοῦτο γικηθῇς ἐμοῦ: St 
(in) hoc (a) me victus fueris, Plené: ἣν εἰς τοῦτο νικηθῆς ὑπ᾽ ἐμοῦ." 
In this instance it would perhaps have been better, had the rhythm 
allowed it, to express the first of the two prepositions; but the 
relation of ἐμοῦ to νικηθῇς is sufficiently denoted by their respective 
terminations. 


= 


ther. In the earlier, and less cultivated periods of a language, such 
mulations of words may be expected to be more common; but as 
grammatical accuracy and elegance of style prevail, the prepositions 
(considered as distinct words), are confined more strictly to their 
separate use. We find, even in Mixron, the combination at under, 
as ** some trifles composed at under twenty ;” but, in the present day, 

ch a construction would hardly be tolerated by the critics. In. 

ore ancient times this sort of construction was still more prevalent ; 
and we find numberless such expressions as “οὐ beyond,” “for 
Again st,” and the like :-— 

Artifycers and other straungiers, from the parties of beyonde the see. 

Stat. 1 Ric. ITI. ¢. ix. 

_ The shiref of the seid countie of Northumbreland, or wardeyn of the 

est and middell marchees for ayenst Scotlond. Stat. 11 Hen, VII. ο. ix. 
“Where the combination has been such as to present to the mind 
ihe ready conception of a new relation, it has generally been received 
n language as a new preposition, as throughout, into, overthwart ; and 
io perhaps the Latin intra, extra, &c, Custom, too, has sometimes 
given a distinct force to compounds, which appear originally to have 
nad no signification different from that of the simple preposition 
which formed their basis. Thus we have in English distinguished 
vithin from in, without from out; and more slightly unto from to, 
mtil from till, &e. So in French we find en: and dans, avant and 
evant, vers and devers, pres and aupreés, with more or less of dis- 
inction in their modern use and application; and, in like manner, the 
talians, from the Latin ante, have formed innanzi, formerly tnanti, 
nd dianzi ; as, from pressus, they have formed appresso and d’ap- 


L’alma Ciprignia inanti i primi albori 


Ridendo empia d’amor la terra e’] mare. Annibal Caro, 
Torna amore a V’aratro, e i sette colli, 
Ou ’era dianzi il seggio tuo maggiore. F. M, Molza, 


| 3846. We sometimes find prepositions accumulated together, either Accumulx 
as separate words or as compounds, and, of course, modifying each °°” 


When used 
indiflerently. 
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Io pur doueua il mio bel sole, io stesso 
Seguir col pie, come segu’hor col core ; 
E le fredde Alpi, e’] Rhen, ch’aspro rigore, 
Mai sempre agghiaccia rimir @’appresso. F. M. Molza, 


347. There is one circumstance in the use of prepositions, whicl 


* though really dependent on usage in every language, must not hei 


be overlooked; since it seems, at first sight, contradictory to th 
notion that this part of speech can correctly express the actu: 
relations which it is supposed to signify, We see, in fact, the 
various prepositions are sometimes used indifferently in a sentence 
and at other times a particular preposition is absolutely essential t 
the sense. This circumstance depends on the nature of the relatio 
intended to be expressed. In general, the external and physic 
relations of objects must be expressed by their own proper and pect 
liar words. Thus we cannot substitute in for out, or after for befor 
in speaking of visible objects and bodily actions: but the case | 
different when we come to speak of the mind ; for, as the analogy ¢ 
its states and operations to those of the material world are very loos 
and general, so we may adopt almost any external relation of thing 
as a symbol whereby to explain mental relations, Thus we may sa 
that a person did a certain act in envy, or out of envy, or throug 
envy, or from envy, or for envy, or with envy; but we cannot say ¢ 
the same man, under the same circumstances, that he was in hi 
house, and out of his house, passing through the town, and distar 
Jrom the town, walking with another person, or a mile before hin 
Still there are limits, fixed by custom, to the use of each preposition 
but these limits vary much in different languages; and hence 
translation, correct in substance, often appears literally inaccurat 
Thus the French ‘ sous peine,” answers to our ‘ on pain,” and to th 
old English “ up peine.” 

No more up peine of lesing of your hed. Chaucer, 


How a particular preposition may be employed, in this respect, | 
mere matter of idiom, and depends solely on custom :— 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi, 


But it will generally be found that the prepositions of most frequer 
use are employed with the greatest latitude, in the earlier stages of 
language, and so continue, until their equivocal signification gives ris 
to inconveniences which are only to be remedied by confining the 
to certain forms of construction, 

Custom also varies in the course of time; as may be seen in man 
examples which have now become obsolete, as “ὁ to learn at,” ‘1 
accuse for,” &c, But it must not always be supposed that the fore 
of a preposition is varied, because the application is different ; for th 
difference may arise from the other words in the sentence; thus th 
French dter ἃ, and donner ἃ, are our * take from,” and “ give to, 
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but in both cases ἃ retains its primary force, and the apparent oppo- 
tion depends on the contrariety between dter and donner. 
348. From all that has here been said of prepositions, the neces- Conclusion. 
sity, and even beauty, of such a part of h in all cultivated 
languages is sufficiently manifest. ‘Though the original use of 
prepositions,” says Harris, “‘ was to denote the relations of place, they 
could not be confined to this office only, They, by degrees, extended 
emselves to subjects incorporeal, and came to denote relations, as 
well intellectual as local.” “But how,” says CourRT DE GEBELIN, 
‘can such words introduce into the pictures of speech so much 
harmony and clearness, and become so necessary, that without them, 
anguage would present but an imperfect delineation? How can 
hese words produce such powerful effects, and diffuse throughout 
discourse so much warmth and delicacy?” The reason, he adds, is 
imple: ‘‘ There is no object which does not suppose the existence of 
ome other object to which it is bound, with which it is connected, 
Ὁ Which it in some way or other bears relation. A valley supposes 
the existence of a mountain, a mountain that of less elevated lands: 
moke implies fire, and there is ‘no rose without a thorn.’ It is of 
acessity, then, that different objects should be bound together in 
peech as they are in nature; and that we should have words to 
express the relations which exist among things.” 
After this, it may be unnecessary to remark on Mr. Tooke’s 
eeping censure of the philosophers, that “ though they have pre- 
nded to teach others, they have none of them known themselves 
the nature of a preposition is.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
OF CONJUNCTIONS. 


Why so 349. A SIMPLE sentence, as we have seen, may be formed by ¢ 
; noun and a verb alone, as ‘‘ John walks.” The sentence may bh 
complicated by the introduction of an adverb, which modifies thi 
verb, as “ John walks foremost ;” and it may be rendered still mor 
complex, by substituting for the adverb a preposition, which show: 
the relation of the noun or verb to another noun, as “ John walk 
before Peter.” But in the communication of thought, sentences 
whether simple or complex, must be connected together. When th 
connexion is effected by a single word, such word belongs to the par 
of speech, which is usually denominated a conjunction. Thus, if 
say “ John walks and Peter rides,” the word and is a conjunction; ὁ 

if I say John walks but Peter rides, the word but is a conjunction. 

Objectionto 350. Mr. Tooke objected, but most illogically, to this designation 

thename. — ἐς Conjunctions” (said he), “ it seems, are to have their denominatio 

and definition from the use to which they are applied, per acciden 
essentiam!” What he meant by the essence of a part of speech 
apart from its use, it is not easy to conjecture. To conjoin is th 
essence of a conjunction and not an accident of it. Accidens essenti 
junctum contingenter, ‘Take away the accident, and the essence sti 
remains ; but if we take away from a conjunction its use in conjoining 
the essence of the conjunction is gone. Besides, this objection ir 
volves Mr. Tooke in a gross inconsistency, He admits that a nou 
differs from a verb; but how does it differ, if not in use? How doe 
the noun love differ from the verb love, or the noun whip from th 
verb whip, but in use? And if a noun differs from a verb in its us 
alone, why should not a conjunction differ from both, in the sam 
manner? Parts of speech are distinguished essentially by their us 
alone; any other distinctions which they may happen to have, at 
accidents, which vary in different languages and at different times an 
places, without altering their grammatical character, The Englis 
conjunction, and, is essentially the same as the Greek xa}, and th 
Latin et, though it differs from them in the accidents of sound; bt 
there is no more reason for calling the sound of a word its essenc 
than for giving that appellation to the colour of the ink with which | 
is printed, 

Area partot = 351. Mr. Tooke’s objections to conjunctions, however, lay deep 
than to their mere name, “1 deny them” (said he) “ to be a separat 
sort of words, or part of speech by themselves,” Such were th 
bold, but absurd or unmeaning propositions which obtained for th 


ce 
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etymologist the reputation not merely of a grammarian, but of an 
absolute inventor of the science of grammar! He himself told us, 
ἢ that “he meant to discard all mystery.” Why, what greater mystery 
can there possibly be, what greater confusion in the mind of a student 
of grammar, than to be told that there is no order, no classification, 
among words,—that if is derived from give, and therefore if and 
ive are words of the same sort, nay identically the same in all their 
uses—that they do not indicate by their use, any different “ turns, 
stands, postures, &c., of the mind?” The mystery here discarded is 
the mystery of learning. The student is stopped on the very threshold 
of his studies, by being assured that there is nothing for him to learn, 
And the sage who gives him this precious information, sets up for 
the great illuminator of mankind in this very branch of learning! 
* T believe I differ from all the accounts which have hitherto been 
|S of language,” said Mr. Tooke. Very true: and every patient 
in Bedlam differs from all other persons who give any account of his 
state of mind. It is somewhat strange, that in support of his title to 
rol originality and exclusive knowledge of grammar, this writer 
ld quote the following (among other) expressions of Lorp Bacon :— 
* Que in natura fundata sunt, crescunt et AUGENTUR; φῶ autem in 
Qpinione VARIANTUR, non augentur.” The science of grammar, which 
Be in nature,” was taught, as has been shown above, by 
| Pxaro and ArisTorLe. Since their time it has “ grown and been 
increased” by the labours of grammarians in a great variety of lan- 
down to the present day; and now we see it illustrated by 
| application to languages dead and living, polished and barbarous, to 
| the Sanskrit, Hebrew, Latin, and Gothic, as well as to the English 
| and French, the Soosoo, and the Chinese: and we find certain great 
| leading principles operating on them all, Why? Because language 
is the expression of human thoughts and feelings; and there are 
| certain main channels in which human thoughts and feelings have 
| throughout all ages necessarily flowed. When, therefore, at the close 
of the eighteenth century of the Christian era, an individual professed 
to set aside every trace and vestige of the knowledge which preceded 
him, his doctrine was not an augmentation, but a variation, and we 
/ may be well assured that it was ‘‘ founded” not in nature, but in the 
- mere opinion of its pretended inventor. 
352. It was Mr. Tooke’s opinion, and nothing more, that a con- Opinion dif- 
| geet is not a separate part of speech. Now, what is opinion ? poem 
| Mr. Tooke presumed to ridicule Lord Monboddo’s account of it, 
| derived from the Platonic philosophy, simply because Mr. Tooke 
) could not or would not understand that philosophy. Plato says that 
| the subject of opinion is neither τὸ ὄν nor τὸ μὴ ὄν, but a medium 
| between both.* Now this, however paradoxical it may appear to 
) any person who will not take the trouble to reflect upon it, will be 
' found extremely clear, with the help of a slight degree of attention. 
* Repub. 1. 5. 


Derivation, 
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By τὸ ὃν Plato meant that which is, in the absolute sense of th 
word—that which is, always, and certainly, and without any variation 
By τὸ μὴ ὄν he meant that which is not at any time, or in any 
manner, and cannot be conceived to be. Thus it is always and cer. 
tainly true that in our ¢dea of a circle all the radii are equal ; and it i 
not at any time or in any manner true that we can form an idea of ¢ 
circle with unequal radii. But there is a third case which is conti 
nually occurring to us, namely, that an object is presented to om 
observation which may correspond more or less accurately with a 
given idea. We may see, for instance, a coach-wheel, or the dome οἱ 
St. Paul’s church, but we can only form an opinion how nearly eithe 
of these approaches to our idea of a perfect circle ; for the life of mat 
would not suffice to prove such coincidence beyond the possibility o 
a doubt. Now, Plato distinguished this class of objects by th 
expression τὸ γιγνόμενον, which he opposed to τὸ ὄν, as in the 
following celebrated passage of the Timaeus—Eorw οὖν δὴ κατ᾽ ἑμὴϊ 
δόξαν πρῶτον διαιρετέον rade’ τί ro ὋΝ μὲν ‘acl, γένεσιν de οὖι 
ἔχον" καὶ τί τὸ ΓΙΓΝΟ ΜΕΝΟΝ μὲν, ὃν δὲ οὐδέποτε; τὸ μὲν δὲ 
NOH’SEI, pera λόγου περιληπτὸν, ‘ae Kara ταὐτὰ ὃν. τὸ Sai 
AO’ZH, μετ᾽ αἰσθήσεως ἀλόγου, δοξαστὸν, γιγνόμενον καὶ ἀπολλύ: 
μενον, ὄντως δὲ οὐδέποτε Gv—which passage CicERO has thus freely 
rendered :—“ Quid est, quod semper sit, neque ullum habeat ortum! 
et quid est, quod gignatur, nec unquam sit? Quorum alterum 
intelligentia et ratione comprehenditur, quod unum semper atque idem 
est: alterum quod affert opinionem per sensus rationis expertes, quod 
totum opinabile est; id gignitur et interit, nec unquam esse vere 
potest.” And the general sense of both these great writers is, that 
science is founded on that which ts; opinion on that which seems; 
science relates to that which is distinctly apprehended, because it is 
permanent, immutable, and consonant to the necessary laws of human 
existence; opinion to that which is vague and indistinct, arising from 
sensible impressions, and the casual accidents of time and place. 
What Mr, Tooke called his “ general doctrine,” was of this latter 
kind: it was an opinion derived from comparing the sound of words, 
not only without regarding, but often in direct opposition to their 
sense. Should any one for a moment conceive that I am speaking 
without due respect to the literary reputation of Mr, Tooke, I beg to 
remind him that I speak of a passage in which Mr, Tooke himself 
treated the profound wisdom of a PLAro and a CicERO with the most 
sovereign contempt, and even represented Lord Monboddo as an idiot, 
for quoting their very words, Elsewhere he said that the learned 
Lord was “ incapable of writing a sentence of common English ;” but 
this is nothing to his abuse of one of his critics, the late Mr, WINDHAM, 
an iabenpliched scholar, and as honourable a man as ever existed, 
whom Mr, Tooke called in his chapter on conjunctions, a “ cannibal,” 
and ‘a cowardly assassin,” | 

853, Mr. Tooke rested his opinion respecting conjunctions on their 
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never conceived anything so absurd, as that derivation was the whole of 
mar. 

854, Having disposed of these preliminary objections, I come to the Definition. 
definitions which have been given by different authors of this part of 
speech. It has been seen that the early Greek grammarians included 
what we call prepositions and conjunctions in the class of Σύνδεσμοι 
ε΄ γρρμηβ Subsequent writers observed, that while the preposi- 
tion expressed a relation of word to word, the conjunction expressed a 

ection of sentence with sentence. Hence ALDus MANUTIUS, a very 
able grammarian of the fifteenth century, defines a conjunction, “ Pars 
orationis indeclinabilis adnectens ordinansque sententiam.” SCALIGER, 
in the sixteenth century, says, ‘‘ Conjunctio est qua conjungit orationes 
plures.” Sancrius, towards the end of that century, more briefly, 
 Conjunctio orationes inter se conjungit.” Vosstus, in the seventeenth 
‘century, ‘‘ Conjunctio est que sententiam sententie conjungit :” Harris, 
‘in the eighteenth, ‘‘ The conjunction connects not words but sEN- 
‘TENCEs ;” and some years after him, COURTDEGEBELIN, in his figurative 
‘manner, says, ‘‘ Une conjonction est un mot, qui de plusieurs tableaux 
‘de la parole fait un tout,” meaning by the word tableau not a single 
lobject, or word, but such a combination as is properly called a 
‘sentence, Agreeing with all these authorities in their common prin- 
‘ciple, I would suggest, as the definition of a conjunction, a part of 
Speech serving to show the particular mode in which one sentence is connected 
with another sentence, 1 designedly omit to notice, as characteristics 
of the conjunction, its being ““ indeclinable,” as stated by Manutius; 
or “void of signification,’ as stated by Harris. Nor do I think it 
proper to say with Frischlin and others, quoted by Vossius, * that it 
conjoins verbs and sentences, actually or potentially.” According to 
the definition of a sentence above given, it is clear that the con- 
joining of verbs must be the conjoining of sentences, And as to the 
words “actually or potentially,” they seem merely to have relation 
) to those constructions of speech, which are explainable by the figure 
commonly called Ellipsis. On the other hand the expression “ ad- 
nectens ordinansque sententias,” which was adopted by Manutius 
from the old grammarians, Comminianus and Palemon, appears very 
material, and suggests the propriety of noticing that sentences are 


Do not con- 
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connected by conjunctions not simply and in an uniform manner, bi 
diversely according to their particular modes of connection. 

855. Here again Mr. Tooke objected that there were cases in whic 
the words, commonly called conjunctions, did not connect sentence 
or show any relation between them. ‘* You, and J, and Peter, roc 
to London, is one sentence made up of three. Well!” (said he) “ἢ 
far, matters seem to go on very smoothly. It is, You rode, 1 rod 
Peter rode. But let us now change the instance, and try some other 
which are full as common, though not altogether so convenient, Ty 
AND two make four ; AB anp BC ann CA form a triangle ; John an 
Jane are a handsome couple. Does AB form a triangle, BC form 
triangle? &c. Is John a couple? Is Jane a couple? Are twe 
four?” This objection of Mr. Tooke’s seems to have induced ΜΙ 
Lindley Murray, after defining a conjunction as “ἃ part of speec 
chiefly used to connect sentences,” to add, ‘‘ it sometimes connect 
only words.” Now, if it could be shown that the word and, or aa 
other word generally used as a conjunction, was occasionally use 
with a different force and effect, that circumstance would not make | 
less a conjunction, when used conjunctionally. In the instances citec 
however, by Tooke, the word and serves merely to distribute the who 
into its parts, all which bear relation to the verb: and it is observable 
that though the verb be not twice expressed, yet it is expresse 
differently from what it would have been, had there been only 
single nominative. We say, “ John és handsome,”—* Jane ¢ hand 
some ;” but we say John and Jane are a handsome couple. In thi 
particular, the use of the conjunction differs from that of the pre 
position: it varies the assertion, and thus does in effect combin 
‘different sentences ; for though AB does not form a triangle, yet Al 
Sorms one part of a triangle, and BC forms another part, and CA th 
remaining part; and these three parts are the whole, So, whe 
Perizonius says, “ Emi librum x drachmis θέ iv. obolis,” although th 
buying was not wholly effected by the ten drachmas, nor by the fou 
oboli; yet the purchaser did employ ten drachmas in buying, and h 
did also employ four oboli in buying. The meaning, therefore, if full 
developed, would exhibit two sentences connected by the conjunctio 
and. Since the first publication of the passages immediately pre 
ceding, I have been glad to see the view here taken confirmed by th 
authority of Dr, Latham, in one of his valuable grammatical works,’ 
He says, ‘* Although the statement that conjunctions connect no 
words but propositions, and that exclusively, is nearly coeval witl 
the study of grammar, it is not yet sufficiently either believed o 
acted upon, * What,’ I have been frequently asked, ‘ are we to d 
with such expressions as John and Thomas carry a sack to market 
three and three make six, &c.? Surely this does not mean that Johi 
carries one sack and Thomas another; that one three makes one sum 


* Latham, First Outlines, p, 21, 
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of six, and another three makes another sum of six, &c.’ The answer 
to this lies in giving the proper limitation to the predicates, It is not 
true that John and Thomas each carry a sack ; but it is true that they 
veach of them carry. It is not true that each three makes siz; but 
‘it is true that each three makes (i. 6. contributes to the making). As 
then as the essential parts of the predicate are concerned, there are 
‘two propositions ; and it is upon the essential parts only that a gram- 
Marian rests his definition of a conjunction.” It may perkaps be 
asked what is here meant by the essential part of a predicate ; for 
instance, what is the essential part of the predicate in the proposition 
AB, and BC, and CA form a triangle? I apprehend that the learned 
author last quoted would consider the essential part of the predicate 
to be expressed by the word form; for it is meant to assert first that 
the line AB essentially forms some part of a figure, say the base; 
Baca BC essentially forms another part, say the perpendicular; and 


CA essentially forms a third part, say the hypothenuse: and the 
result of these three propositions is, that the three lines JSorm a triangle ; 
but this is a result which cannot be obtained, but by expressly or 
tacitly assuming the three first propositions to be true. So, when I 
fay John and Jane are a handsome couple, I mean to assert that 
John is handsome and also that Jane is handsome, which two 
issertions are both implied by the conjunction and. 

_ 356, The view which I have here taken of conjunctions leads me Sentences 

to consider first the nature of connected sentences; secondly, the κα 
‘different modes of connecting them in point of signification; and 
‘thirdly, the expression of such connection by phrases or separate 
| words. And first as to the sentences connected. These it has been 
| shown must be either enunciative or passionate: in the former the 
verb, in the latter the interjection which stands in the place of a verb, 
| 18 to be taken as the hinge on which all the rest of the sentence turns, 
means of this we form an unity of thought, a distinct perception 
some fact, or a feeling of some sentiment, connected with a distinct 
object. But thoughts and sentiments do not always succeed each 
other in the mind as detached and perfectly separate things, but 
‘more commonly with associations of similarity or contrast, with rela- 
tions of cause and effect, and with a thousand other modifications and 


or paragraph in a more comprehensive sentence; and the longest 


follows it, in a long discourse or poem. Nor are the enunciative 
capable of being connected with enunciative only, or the passionate 
with the passionate ; but we pass naturally from a strong feeling to 
contemplate its consequence, as in the beautiful anthem, “ O that I 
had wings like a dove! Then would I flee away, and be at rest ;” * 


* From Psalm ly. 6. 
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where then, though adverbial in form, acts as a conjunction, b 
showing the dependence of the second sentence on the first. 

357. How far these connections may go, that is to say, how man 
conjunctions may be admitted into one comprehensive sentence, is 
matter not to be determined by any grammatical rule, but mu: 
depend on the taste and judgment of the writer; and great writer; 
more particularly great poets and orators, often seem to indulge in 
more than common degree of continuity. Thus Mmroxn— 

Now Morn, her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam wak’d, so custom’d; for his sleep 
Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred, 

And temp’rate vapours bland, which th’ only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan, 

Lightly dispers’d, and the shrill matin-song 

Of birds on ev’ry bough. 


Thus, too, CICcERO— 


Potestne tibi hujus vite lux, Catilina, aut hujus celi spiritus esse jucundus, ov 
scias, horum esse neminem qui nesciat, te pridie Kalendas Januarias, Lepido | 
Tullo Consulibus, stetisse in comitio cum telo; manum consulum δέ principu 
Civitatis interficiendorum causa paravisse; sceleri ac furori tuo non mentem al 
quam aut timorem tuum, sed fortunam Populi Romani obstitisse ? 


And it is to be observed that, after each of these instances, the ne: 
following sentence begins with a distinct expression of relation to th 
which preceded it. Milton, having described Adam's sleep as ligh 
goes on to say, “so much the more his wonder was” to find that tl 
rest of Eve had been unquiet: and Cicero, having briefly alluded to tl 
former atrocities of Catiline, proceeds, ‘‘ ac jam illa omitto.” Indee 
there are some writers whose sentences, for whole pages together, a 
connected, and it is difficult to detach a short passage so as to show i 
whole force and effect, without referring to the previous and subs 
quent parts of the discourse. For instances of this continuous styl 
I may particularly refer to the Sermons on the Creed by the cel 
brated Dr, Isaac Bagaber ; who, it must be confessed, carried th 
method to an excess; for even in a continued argument the min 
seems to require some short pauses, and resting places, as it were, | 
enable it to pursue its steps with regularity and firmness, 

358, A slight degree of reflection must teach any one, that tl 
modes of connecting sentences, in point of signification, must be ve 
various, and consequently that conjunctions may in this view ἢ 
classed under several different heads, It is clear, too, that the grounc 
of distinction between the classes ought to be adopted with car 
and explained with perspicuity ; so as to prevent the student fro 
employing one conjunction, when a very different one may be require 
by the context. Accordingly, the best grammarians have philos 

nically investigated the different modes in which one sentence οὗ 
be said to depend on, or be related to another; and the result ¢ 
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t heir labours has been to throw great light on the proper use of con- 
j actions. Mr. Tooke, unable to estimate, or unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the value of these researches, thus endeavoured to depreciate 
them.—‘‘ We shall get rid of that farrago of useless distinctions into 
onjunctive, adjunctive, disjunctive, subdisjunctive, copulative, negative- 
copulative, continuative, subcontinuative, positive, suppositive, causal, 
collective, effective, approbative, discretive, ablative, presumptive, abne- 
gative, completive, augmentative, alternative, hypothetical, extensive, 
iodical, motival, conclusive, explicative, transitive, interrogative, com- 
rative, diminutive, preventive, adequate-preventive, adversative, condi- 
tional, suspensive, illative, conductive, declarative, &c, &c., which explain 
nothing; and (as most other technical terms are abused) serve only 
to throw a veil over the ignorance of thdse who employ them.” As 
this mode of treating a scientific subject is extremely flattering to the 
indolence of mankind in general, the above passage may not impro- 
bably have produced an injurious effect, in deterring the grammatical 
student from investigations which it falsely describes as unprofitable : 
an I therefore think it proper to examine a declamation, which in 
any other point of view would be totally beneath notice. In the first 
place, there is a manifest want of good faith in heaping together a 
number of words, “" conjunctive, adjunctive,” δυο, ὅσο. &c., which are not 
be found in any one grammatical writer, and presenting the whole 
as a “ farrago” common to such writers, This is a mere trick, and a 
tick extremely unworthy of any man with the least pretension to 
t reputation, The thirty-nine terms above cited are indeed a 
“farrago ;” they have no meaning as they stand, they are placed in 
Ὁ order, and they have no relation to each other; but whose fault is 
at? Undoubtedly M1. Tooke’s, for he was the sole author and 
ventor of the ‘‘ farrago” which he pretended to ridicule. ‘* Most 
ther technical terms,” says he, ‘‘ serve only to throw a veil over the 

ce of those who employ them.” A profound remark! So, 
6 geometrician must not tell us of a parallelogram, or of a rhomboid ; 
a surgeon must not speak of the metacarpal bone, or of the arterial 
tube; nor an engineer of a counterscarp, or a ravelin, because these 
are all technical terms; and technical terms are a mere veil for 
gnorance! Mr, Tooke, however, was not original, in applying this 
ort of reasoning to grammar. That philosophic statesman, JAcK 
‘CADE, thus reproaches his prisoner Lorp Say, “Τὸ will be proved to 
#chy face, that thou hast men about thee, that usually talk of a noun 
und a verb, and such abominable words, as no Christian ear can endure 
Ὁ hear.” Admitting, however, that some technical terms may be 
Boroperly employed, Mr. Tooke asserted that the terms applied to 
plassify conjunctions form only a ‘ farrago of useless distinctions.” 
ον, this it would have been better for him to prove than to assert : 
uly assertion was the easier process of the two, and presented the 

shorter road to celebrity as a grammatical reformer! If Mr. Tooke 
| iad submitted to the labour of attempting this proof, he would have 


Tlarris’s 
scheme. 
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found that some, at least, of the terms which he has specified, se 
to mark useful distinctions ; and that that utility had been in mé 
points well marked out by Mr. Harris, an author whom Mr, Tox 
affected to hold in so much, but such undeserved, contempt; 
whatever may have been the errors of Harris, they were not 
thousandth part so gross, or so injurious to the science of gramm 
as those into which Tooke himself had fallen. 

359. The following is a comprehensive view of Mr. Harris’s sche 
for an arrangement of the species of conjunctions, according to tk 
signification :-— 


1. copulative 1 ὦ 
2. contiuative | Vespa ide 1. causal 


1. Connexive { 
2. positive 
pe 2. collective. 


1, simple 


1. ab ti 
ge abst ack { absolute, or comparative 


2. Disjunctive Ϊ 
2. adequate, or inadequate. 


360. This scheme, it will be observed, is confined to enunciat 
sentences. The first distinction (though not clearly so stated 
Harris) is substantially into connexive and disjunctive conjunctio 
* Conjunctions” (says he),‘* while they connect sentences, either conn 
also their meanings, or not.” And so says ScALIGER, ‘* Aut sens 
conjungunt ac verba, aut verba tanttim conjungunt, sensum vero ὁ 
jungunt.” Vossius, recognising the same distinction in princi 
applies to the first class the designation of copulatives. ‘ Alia” (s 
he) “sunt copulative, ut, et, gue, ac ; ali sunt disjunctive, ut, vel, ar 
The former of these terms, he adds, is used in a strict sense, “ N 
omnis quidem conjunctio copulat; sed he simpliciter id prest 
citra disjunctionem sententim, aut caussalitatem, vel ratiocinationer 
On the other hand he defends the expression of disjunctive conjunctic 
because by them “ conjunguntur voces materialiter, disjungun 
formaliter.” And Borrutus gives the same reason in different wor 
where he says, ‘* Conjunctionem ea que conjungit inter se, disjung 
in tertio.” I do not cite these expressions of Vossius and Boeth 
as most happily chosen to illustrate the distinction in question; | 
that distinction is no less obvious than fundamental. Every « 
must perceive at first sight, the marked difference between these t 
passages :— 

1, Cesar was ambitious, and Rome was enslaved, 
2, Cesar was ambitious, or Rome was enslaved. 


In each passage, there are two propositions joined together b 
word, which we call a conjunction, and which does not enter into | 
construction of either proposition, In the first passage, the join 
word (and) is a connewive conjunction; it merely adds the one p 
position to the other, in the flow of discourse, without intimating # 

‘ the facts asserted in them relate at all to each other, In the seca 
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passage, the joining word (or) is a disjunctive conjunction : whilst it 
joins the one proposition to the other, as successive parts of the same 
‘argument, it disjoins the facts asserted in them, as standing on dif- 
fe rent though indefinite grounds of belief; for the meaning is, I do not 

2 positively that Caesar was ambitious, nor do I assert that Rome 
was enslaved; but I assert that if Cesar was not ambitious, then 
} was enslaved, and vice versa. GELLIUS uses the word connewiva 
for that sort of conjunction, which Vossius calls copulativa ; and the 
former term seems better suited than the latter to the scheme adopted 
by Harris, who divides ‘‘ the conjunctions, which conjoin both sen- 
tences and their meanings,” (i. 6. those which I call conneaives,) into 
copulatives and continuatives. The copulative conjunction “ does no 
more,” according to him, ‘ than barely couple sentences; and is 
erefore applicable to all subjects whose natures are not incompatible. 

| Continuatives, on the contrary, by a more intimate connection, consoli- 
date sentences into one continuous whole ; and are therefore applicable 
only to subjects which have an essential coincidence. To explain by 
lexamples,—’Tis no way improper to say Lysippus was a statuary, 
AND Priscian was a grammarian— The sun shineth, AND the shy is clear. 
But *twould be absurd to say Lysippus was a statuary BECAUSE 
riscian was a grammarian—though not to say the sun shineth 
BECAUSE the sky is clear. The reason is, that, with respect to the 
irst, the coincidence is merely accidental; with respect to the last, 
s essential and founded in nature.” The Greek name for the copula- 
(in this sense) was Σύνδεσμος συμπλεκτικός ; for the continuative 
συναπτικός, OF παρασυναπτικός. 

_ 361. The continuatives are subdivided by Harris into suppositive Continua 
md positive. The suppositives are such as if; the positives, such as - 
because, therefore, as, ἕο. The former denote (necessary) connection, 
but do not assert existence; the latter imply both the one and the 
other. The Greek term συναπτικός and the Latin continuativa was 
applied to the suppositive conjunctions, which extend not only to 
possible but even to impossible suppositions, as, “if the sky fall, we 
shall catch larks; the positives were called παρασυναπτικοί or sub- 
#eontinuative, and assumed the actual existence of the primary fact; 
and this either where the connection is strictly and logically necessary, 
jor where it is mere matter of analogy, the former case being ex- 
pressed by because, &e., the latter by as, ἕο. Of the suppositives, 
GAZA says, ὕπαρξιν μὲν ob, ἀκολουθίαν δέ τινα, καὶ τάξιν δηλοῦσιν: 
PRIscrAN says they signify to us ““ qualis est. ordinatio et natura 
rerum, cum dubitatione aliqua essenti rerum.” And SCALIGER says, 
they conjoin “sine subsistentia necessarid ; potest enim subsistere, et 
non subsistere; utrumque enim admittunt.” The positives are either 
poausal or collective. The causals are such as because, since, &e., which 
#subjoin causes to effects; e. gr. the sun is in eclipse, BECAUSE the moon 
"Pintervenes. ‘The collectives are such as subjoin effects to causes; 
3. gr. the moon intervenes, THEREFORE the sun is in eclipse, The causals 


Disjunctives. 


Subdisjunc- 
tive. 
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were called in Greek ᾿Αἐτιολογικὸΐ, and in Latin causales or causative 
the collectives were called in Greek Συλλογιστικοί, and in Latin οἱ 
lective or illative, 

362. The disjunctive conjunctions are in like manner divisible in 
various classes. Their first distinction is into simple and adversati 
A simple disjunctive conjunction, disjoins and opposes indefinitely | 
either it is day, oR it is night. An adversative disjoins with a positir 
and definite opposition, asserting the one alternative and denying tl 
other; as ἐξ ts not day, BUT tt is might. Again, the adversative 
according to Harris, admit of two distinctions, first as they are eith 
absolute or comparative, and secondly as they are either adequate or 1 
adequate, The absolute adversative is where there is a simple opp 
sition of the same attribute in different subjects, or of differe 
attributes in the same subject, or of different attributes in differe 
subjects; as 1. Achilles was brave, But Thersites was not; 2. Gorgi 
was a sophist, But not a philosopher ; 3. Plato was a philosopher, Bt 
Hippias was a sophist, The comparative adversative marks the equali 
or excess of the same attribute in different subjects, as Nireus τὸ 
more beautiful THAN Achilles— Virgil was as great a poet as Cicero w 
an orator, These relate to substances and their qualities, but tl 
other sort of adversatives relate to events, and their causes or cons 
quences, Mr. Harris applies to these latter the terms adequate ar 
inadequate ; he however confesses that this isa distinction referring on 
to common opinion, and the form of language consonant thereto; f 
in strict metaphysical truth no cause that is not adequate is any cau 
at all. Thus we may say, Troy will be taken UNLESS the Palladium 
preserved ; where the word unless implies as matter of opinion, thi 
the preservation of the Palladium wili be an adequate preventive of tl 
capture of Troy. On the other hand, when we say, Z'roy will | 
taken ALTHOUGH Hector defend it, we intimate an opinion that Hector 
defending it, though employed to prevent the capture, will be ¢ 
inadequate preventive, 

363, Prisctan introduces a distinction which he calls subdisjunctiv 
and in which he is followed by ScaLicer and Vossius. Accordir 
to these authorities, the Latin sive, answering nearly to the Gree 
εἴτ᾽ οὖν, is a subdisjunctive conjunction, inasmuch as it disjoins nm 
the meaning of any sentence, but merely different names given to 
conception involved in a sentence, ‘hus ‘* Alexander sive Paris 
signifies the same person who is sometimes called Alexander, an 
sometimes Paris, ** A globe or sphere” means the same figure, whic 
some call a globe, and some a sphere. ‘ John Brown alias Thom: 
Webb” means the same individual who has gone at different time 
by these different names, But if the words sive, or, and alias a 
here to be deemed conjunctions, it must be by a yes different ellips 
from that employed in the case of a disjunctive. hen we say di 
junctively ‘‘ every number is even or odd,” the ellipsis if filled ἃ 
would be “ every particular number is either an even number, ¢ 
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Ise it is an odd number.” But when we say “ Alexander or Paris 
led from the field of battle,” the ellipsis if filled up would be a 
erson fled from the field of battle, who was called Alexander, or else 
16 was called Paris. Unfortunately we employ our English word or 
n both characters, disjunctive and subdisjunctive, which sometimes 
decasions no small obscurity, especially in narratives, It were to be 
hed that we had two different words for these two different pur- 

; but since that is not the case, it becomes the more necessary 
distinguish the different functions of the same word by appropriate 
ignations. 


tlassify conjunctions differently from the scheme above adopted, and 
ie other names to the different species than those here employed ; 
yut when they use the same terms, it is sometimes with a different 
oree and effect, Thus Apollonius divided causal conjunctions into 
lve species, viz., continuatives, subcontinuatives, proper causals, ad- 
inctives, and effectives, and in this he was followed by Manutius. It 
vould be endless, however, to note all these diversities of arrange- 
went; and as Mr. Harris’s scheme is one of the simplest, I have 
hosen to follow it, with some small correction, 


sonnected in expression. Now it is manifest, that one sentence may, 
md generally speaking, in a long discourse, the majority of sentences 
ust, serve to lead the mind from what precedes to what follows. It 
uld, however, be endless to attempt to point out all the means by 
this is effected ; nor would such an explanation, if practicable, 
operly fall within the scope of grammar. The remark nevertheless 
important; for a sentence is in this respect only the development 
an operation of the mind more briefly effected by a word or a 
. In treating of prepositions, I first considered prepositional 
hrases, and then showed how those phrases were gradually com- 
pressed into words constituting that class to which the name of pre- 
dosition is usually assigned, In like manner, I here think it advisable 
Ὁ examine first the Conjunctional phrases, and then the separate words 
‘alled Conjunctions. It seems probable that in the early attempts to 
orm a connected discourse, the junction of sentences, which is now 
performed by a single word, could not easily be effected by unprac- 
ised speakers, except by the more circuitous mode of whole sen- 
ences, or phrases. In process of time these were contracted by 
neans of ellipses, that is, by dropping out those portions of the sen- 
ence or phrase which were easily supplied by the intelligence of the 
earer, and retaining only the word which most distinctly marked in 
‘he one sentence the sort of dependence on or relation which it bore 
Ὁ the other. Hence it is, that even at this day there are certain 
vonjunctional forms, concerning which it is not always easy to deter- 
nine whether they should be regarded as words or phrases. Thus 


| 364, It must be observed that many old grammarians not only other 


| 865. Having thus seen how sentences may be connected together Conjunc- 
n point of signification, I come now to consider how they may be ees 
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R. STEPHANUS says of guamobrem, that it is ‘ unica dictio, quik 
dam etiam tres :” and Vosstus says ‘* guamobrem, quasobres, propter 
quare, et similia, non videntur hujus esse classis (sc. conjunctionu 
quia non tam vox unica sunt, eaque composita, quam plures.” A 
again, “* Vix caussaapparet cur guamobrem magis sit vox unica, qu 
eam ob rem: vel quare quam θῶ re; ut illo Tulliano, Za re αὐ 
statim Aristocritum misi.”* So Lucretius :— 


Quas ob res, ubi viderimus nil posse creari 
’ De nihilo,t 


Tn our own language several of the conjunctions now considered 
single words, were formerly phrases ; such are because, therefore, wh 
fore; and such too are the following in Old English, Scottish, 
French, Howe be it—for als moche—at least waye—not forcing whet 
—contrariwise—insafer as—pur ceo gue—cest asavoir—and over thai 
coment que—how often, so often—no the less—neuerthelas—not for th 
nought gaynstandand—for fered that—set in cais—put the cais—forse 
that, &c. &e. 
Howe be it, the kynge held styll his siege. | Berners’ Froissart 
Bot for als moche as sum micht think or seyne 


Quhat nedis me apoun so lytill evyn 
To writt all this; I ansuere thus ageyne. The King’s Quair 


This geare lacketh wethering; at least waye it is not for me to plough. 
Bishop Latimer 
These words goe generally to all the king’s tenants—not forcing whether he h 
the reuersion by dyscent, Sir W. Staunford, A.D, 1590 


Contrariwise, certain Laodiceans and lukewarm persons think they may ACC’ 
modate points of religion by middle ways, Bacon, Essays 


And decernis the saidis actis and euery ane of thame to be abolishit and exti 
for euer, insafer as ony of the saidis actis ar repugnant and contrarie to the con 
sioun and word of God foirsaidis, Scot. Act, Parl, A.D, 1567 


E pur ceo ge aucunes gentz de nre Roiaume se doutent qe les aides &e, puss 
turner en servage a eus 6 a leurs heirs avoms graunte pur nous et pur nos heires 
mes tieles aides &c, ne treroms a custume, Stat, 25 Ldw, I. ο. 1, A.D. 1297 


Meismes les chartres en toutz leur pointz en ples devaunt eus e en jugementz 
facent alower, οὐδέ asavoir la grand chartre des franchises come ley commune, ὁ 
chartre de la forest solom l’assise de la forest, I 


That—the same fyng be openly and oan γῇ rad and proclaymed in the sa 
court—And in the same tyme that it is so redd and proclaymed all plees ces 
and over that « transcript of the same fyne be sent by the seid justices unto | 
justices of assisez. Stat, 1 Rie, ZT, ο. 7, MS 


ΤΙ de common droit poit distreiner pur le rent aderere, coment que tiel done ἡ 
fait sauns fait, Littleton, sect. 214. 


How often his eye turned to his attractive adamant, so often did an ynspeakea 
horrour strike his noble heart. Sir P, Sidney's Arcadia. 


What ansuere thei bare the sothe can T not say 
No the les of fele this was the comon sawe. 2. De Brunne, 


— 


* gpist, ad Fam, 14, 3, + De Rers Nat. 1, 155. 
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-Youe knowe, Lordes Syracusans, that we haue hytherto done in thys warre, as 
nen of honestie : neuerthelas, leste there be anny that vnderstandeth not fullye the 
flayre, I wolle well declare yt vntohym.  Nicolls’s Thucydides, fo. 191. 
Was mad another statute, that non erle no baroun 
No other lorde stoute ne fraunkeleyn of toun 
Tille holy kirke salle gyue tenement rent no lond. 
Not for thi he wille that alie religioun 
Haf and hold in skille that gyuen is at resoun, 

R. De Brunne. 


Item it is ordanyt that all craftis &. be distroyit nought gaynstandand ony priui- 
egis or fredome geifyn in the contrare. Scot, Act. Parl, A.D. 1424, 

He slogh him sone that ilk day 

Forfered that he sold oght say. The Seuyn Sages. 


With stout curage agane him wend I will 

Thocht he in proues pas the grete Achill, 

Or set in cais sic armour he weris as he, 

Wrocht be the handis of God Vulcanus 516, Gawin Douglas. 


And put the cais that I may not optene 
From Latyne land thaim to expell all clene, 
Fit at leist thare may fall stop or delay. Idem. 


I may be ordered that ii or iii of our owne shippes do see the sayde Frenche 
iidiers wafted to the coast of France; forseing that our sayd shippes entre no 
auen there. Q. Elizabeth to Sir W. Cecil. 
‘It is plain, that these phrases operate, with relation to the sen- 
ences between which they show a relation, exactly in the same 
unner as the words do, which we call conjunctions. A phrase is 
abbreviated into its principal words, and these are again con- 
acted into one short word. Thus the French c’est asavoir above 
uoted was probably first translated into English, “ it is to know,” 
_ “it is to wit,” whence we now have in our legal documents the 
oreviated phrase, “ to wit ;” as from the Latin widere licet comes 
elicet, which we have adopted into the English language. These 
bbreviations and contractions are very arbitrary in their use; and 
he longer sometimes supersedes the shorter. Our ancestors in the 
fteenth century used to say where, for that conjunction which we 
ow express by whereas, i. e. where that. 

Wher in a statute made in the xvij yere of the reign of King Edward the iiijth 


it was ordeigned, ὧς. ἕο. Please it therefore youre highnesse &c. to ordeign. 
Stat. 1 Ric. 117. c. 6, MS. 


ome grammarians, that men at any period of history set to work 
* to invent little words” (d’inventer des petits mots), to be employed 
erely as prepositions: and the same remark is applicable to con- 
inctions. It is true, that of some few conjunctions we cannot trace 
fie origin with perfect certainty ; but even these are manifestly con- 
fected more or less closely with significant words in different lan- 
puages or dialects: and the far greater number are distinctly seen to 
fave been used as nouns or verbs, somewhat differing perhaps in 

mm, but showing a clear analogy in signification. This will be 

: P 


366. I have before observed on the erroneous notion entertained bY conjunctions 


And, 


If, 


— 
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rendered sufficiently clear, by tracing the etymology of two or th 
of the principal conjunctions; the others being reserved for tl 
appropriate place in a future part of this treatise. 

367. ‘* The principal copulative,” says Harris, * is and,” wt 
answers to the Greek καὶ and the Latin δέ, and is found subst 
tially in all cultivated languages. Vossius considers the Latin οὐ 


be derived per apocopen from the Greek ἔτι, preeterea, insuper κα 


more properly speaking, to be the very word ἔτι, only pronoun 
more briefly by the Latins. Τὸ is remarkable that in the m 
ancient remains that we have of the Latin language, the fragment: 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, e¢ rarely if ever occurs, but its pl 
is supplied by the enclitic gue, which is probably of the same ori 
as the Greek cat. The force and effect of all these words, as sim 
coupling together sentences, will be fully understood from what 
been already said of the copulative conjunctions, Mr. Tooke deri 
our common word and from anan-ad, which he says in Anglo-Sa: 
signifies dare congeriem, This etymology is altogether obscure. 
has even been doubted whether Anan, whichhe expounds dare, 
give or grant, had any such meaning; and as to the syllable ad, wh 
he translates congeriem, it signified a funeral pile. However, w 
his usual confidence in his own judgment, he elsewhere says, “ I hi 
already given the derivation which I believe will alone stand exai 
nation.” SKINNER, more modestly, but with at least as much plat 
bility, says, ‘*‘ AND—nescio an a Lat. addere, α. ἃ. add, interjecta | 
epenthesin n, ut in render, a reddendo.” A word of this very anci 
use can only be guessed at with much doubt, and may possibly 
itself one of the original roots of language. We find terms of so 
analogy to it in the early Gothic dialects, In the Frankish and A 
mannic it is written indi, inti, enti, unte, unde; in the modern Gern 
und ; in Icelandic end, in Lower Saxon un. ADELUNG, consider 
(like Skinner) that the letter n is often inserted in one dialect, wl 
it is omitted in another, is of opinion that the Latin et, and Greek 
are identical in origin with the Teutonic enti, unte, &c, It is possi 
too, that our word and may have a connection with the Meso-Got 
and, which is used as a preposition answering to the Greek ἐν, ¢ 
ἐπὶ, κατά; or with the word andar, which in the same langus 
means “ other.” Upon the whole, Skinner’s suggestion is probal 
not very remote from the truth ; for the meaning of and is clearly ad 
nay, in separate sentences we may always substitute the imperati 
add for the conjunction and, with little if any difference in the force 
intelligibility of the sentence, Thus, “ John rode, add Peter walk 
add James sailed,” will not only convey the same notions, but ¥ 
connect them nearly in the same manner, as if it had been 
elegantly written, “ John rode, and Peter walked, and James sailet 
368. I come now to the continuative conjunctions, that is to 88 
those which not only connect sentences and their meanings by cot 
them together, but mark a dependence of one on the other; and th 
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irst as suppositives—iF is called by Mr. Harris a suppositive conjunc- 
on: some other grammarians term it a conditional ; but however it 
nay be designated, the general force and effect of such a conjunction 
5. obvious in most languages. It serves to mark the certain de- 
yendence of one event on another, without asserting the absolute 
xistence of either. We therefore intimate, that if the one be, the 
thet must necessarily result from it; that when we are sure of the 
me, then we may reckon upon the other also; or that the former 
eing given as a datum, the latter follows by the power of reasoning. 
dence the Greek εἰ, and the Latin si merely expressed being ; for εἰ 
5. part of the verb ἔω or εἰμὲ, and si is part of siet or sit. The power 
f the conjunction εἰ is thus elegantly illustrated by Plutarch, ac- 
rding to the free translation of the old English folio: ‘In logike, 


his conjunction EI (that is to say if, which is so apt to continue a 
jpeech and proposition) hath a great force, as being that which giveth 
orme unto that proposition, which is most agreeable to discourse of 
eas on and argumentation. And who can deny it? considering that 
he very brute beasts themselves have in some sort a certeine know- 
ed ge and true intelligence of the subsistence of things; but nature 
ath given to man alone the notice of consequence, and the judgement 


or to know how to discerne that which followeth upon every thing. 
*o that it is day, and that it is light, the very woolves, dogs, and 
hocks perceive ; but that if it be day, of necessitie it must make the aire 
ig ht, there is no creature, save onely man that knoweth.” The Greek 
br atin construction, therefore, is ‘‘ be it that there is day, there must 
be light.” Again, the German conjunction answering to our if is 
enn, Which also signifies when. Hence the expression, “" Wenn man 
ich fragt, so antworte,” which signifies “ὁ if any one asks you, answer 
hus,” may be rendered with little difference of meaning, ‘‘ when any 
ne asks you, answer thus.” The etymology of our English conjunc- 
i on ἐγ has of late been matter of dispute. Skinner first traced a 
ponnection between it and the Anglo-Saxon verb gifan, to give. Gif, 
6 Anglo-Saxon conjunction, he says, was used in his time in Lin- 
polnshire for if, Tooke, it seems, was struck with this suggestion of 
Skinner's; insomuch that (as has been well observed) “this word 
was probably the foundation of his whole system.”* Believing that 
f was the imperative of give, ‘‘ he naturally enough concluded that 
»ther particles might be accounted for by the same process. Accord- 
ingly he expended a profusion of labour and perverse ingenuity in de- 
ecting imperatives where none ever existed, or possibly could.” 
Yr. Jamieson conceives that neither the Gothic jabai (as he writes it), 
jor the Alamannic ibu, ob, oba, nor the Icelandic if or ef, can be 
armed from the verbs denoting to give, in those languages.t Else- 
here it has been remarked, “ that the great variety of ancient forms 
fakes it difficult to determine the precise etymon. Some are not 
| * Quart. Rev., No. 108, p. 316, + Ibid. 
} Scottish Dict., art. Gif. 


i 
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unlike the Sanscrit ‘va—(sicut)—others have the form of nouns, The 
old German ibu, ipu, may be resolved into the ablative or instru 
mental of ipa, iba, (dubium): and the Icelandic ef, (if,) appears to b 
connected with the substantive eff, a doubt, and efa, to doubt, in tha 
language.”* With all due deference to the learned authors of thes 
arguments, it appears to me that they are not quite conclusive. I 
surely does not follow that because a suppositive conjunction in on 
language is not connected with a verb of a particular signification i 
that language, a similar conjunction cannot possibly be connected witl 
a verb of like signification in another language. It does not follow 
that because εἰ is not connected with δίδωμε in Greek, nor δὲ witl 
dare in Latin, there can be no connection in Meso-Gothic betwee 
the conjunction jabai or yabai, and the verbs and nouns gibai, giba, at 
giban, gaft, atgaft ; nor in Anglo-Saxon, between the conjunction gi 
or gyf, and the imperative gif or gyf, the infinitive gifan or gyfan, th 
preterite gaf or geaf, or the substantives gifa or gyfa, gift ὁ 
gyft, &e.; nor again in English between the conjunction if (writte 
or pronounced in old or provincial English and Scotch, yf, γῇ, yiffe 
yef, yive, geve, gef, guf, gf, gif, gin), and the verbs, nouns, an 
participles geve, yeve, gui’, gaff, giftys, yave, yevyth, yeftys, yeft, yifti 
yevours, yevers, given, geven, yeven, yeoven. It is to be remarked 
whatever may be the origin of the various Teutonic words signifyin 
to give, they have manifestly undergone many changes of pronuncia 
tion both in the consonants and vowels; and the same is observabl 
in the Scandinavian dialects. Of the German verb geben, the tw 
first persons present are ich gebe, du gibst, the past indicative is ic 
gab, the conjunctive ich gédbe, and the imperative gid; and the nou 
(gift) is gabe. In the Frankish and Alamannic, we find as nouns a 
verbs gaba, geba, heba, kib, gheban, ghibu, gibu. In the Icelandic 
Swedish, and Danish, ϑαμοα, gifwa, φίξυα, gofwa, gaf, gave, give. I 
is also to be remarked that this variety has been increased by th 
different foree and effect given to the Gothic letter G and the Angle 
Saxon 3, of which the first was taken from one form of the Roma 
G, of the lower empire, and the other from another form of the sam 
letter. The different powers of these letters have been expressed i 
different dialects by g, j, y, and z. Hence the Anglo-Saxon gebore 
(born) answers to the modern German geboren, and old Englis 
yborn ; the Anglo-Saxon daeg to the modern English day, the Frisia 
jern to the Anglo-Saxon georn and English yearn, and the Angle 
Saxon gear to the English year, and the old Scottish word written (i 
not pronounced) zeir, A third remark is also material, namely, tha 
it is not only the imperative of the verb to give, which has been use 
with a conjunctional force, but also the past participle given of th 
same verb, Keeping in view these remarks, I proceed to the followin, 
examples of the connection between the nouns, verbs, and participles 
alluded to, with the different forms of the conjunction in question. 
* Quart. Rev, ut, sup. 
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ἢ Ἢ Meso-Gothic.—Here the conjunction which Dr. Jamieson reads 
abai (if) being spelt with G, would more agreeably to our $a 
ation be read yabai, and is connected with gibai, giba, gaft, &c., 
just as our provincial word yate is with the ordinary word gate. — 
 Fabai afletith mannam missadedins ize-—Jf you pardon men their misdeeds, 


Matt. vi. 14, 
‘Gibai izai afstassis boros.—Let him give her a bill of divorce, Matt. v. 31. 
| Atbair tho giba theina.—Present thy gift. Matt. v. 24. 
if _ Wato mis ana fotuns meinans ni gaft.—Water to me for my feet thou gavest 
Tuke, vii. 44. 
if Atgaf siponyam seinaim.—He gave to his disciples. Mark, viii. 6. 
| Hlaif unsaruna thena sinteinan gif uns himmadaga.—Our constant bread give us 
day. Matt, vi. 11. 


ii, Anglo-Saxon.—Here the z is equally used for words which 
answer to our g and y :-— 

ἢ Zif ze that secan willeth.—If (prov. gif) ye will seek that. 
ti Alfred’s Bede, 1, 1. ς. 1. 
|) Se c¥ning his zife sealde.—The king presented his gifts. Ibid. 1. 2, ς. 8. 

_ He forgeaf thone anweald his apostolon.—He gave the power to his apostles, 


ΙΝ Ibid. 1. 8, ο. 7. 
iii, Old English and Scotch :— 
ἢ" Hartely myght thei warry me, 
That of ther gud had ben so fre, 
To gyffe me and to sende, Sir Amadas. 


Sir Amis answerd tho 
Sir, therof yive Y nought a slo 
Do al that thou may, Amis and Amiloun, 


Not Avarice the foule caytyfe 
Was halfe to grype so ententyfe, 
As Largesse is to yeue & spende. Chaucer. 


And with hys hevy mase of stele 

There he gaff the kyng hys dele. Richard Coer de Lion. 

And truely in the blustring of her looke, shee yaue gladnes & nye song sodainly 
to all my wittes. ; Chaucer, Test 

The remedy by the seid estatutes is not verray perfite nor Ως ἐἘ ΠΕ ΒΝ, 
thasty remedy. Stat. 11 Hen, VIL ὁ. 22, MS. 


He gaf gyftys largelyche 
Gold & syluer & clodes ryche. Launfal Miles. 


For στοῦ yeftys that she gan bede, 
To londe the schypmen gonne her lede. 
|! Octouian Imperator. 
: Avery astate, feoffement, yeft, relesse, graunte, lesis and confirmacions of 
andys. Stat. 1 Rich. 111. ς. 1. MS. 


ἢ Provided that this acte—extend not—to any graunte or grauntes, yeft or yiftis, 
had or made by the kinges letres patentes to the same Anthony. 

Ve Stat. 11 Hen. VII. ο. 31. MS. 

_ Ayenst the sellers, feffours, yevours or grauntours, and his or their heires. 

Stat. 1 Rich. IIL. c, 1. MS. 


5) Le ne 2 
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That no artificer ne laborer herafter named take no more ne gretter wagis then 
this estatute is lymytted, upon the payne assessed as well unto the taker as to t 
yever. Stat. 11 Hen. VII. c. 22. MS. 


Which lawe by negligence ys disused, and therby grete boldnes ys goven to sles 


and m Stat. 3 Hen. VII. ο. 2. MS. 
Yeoven under our signet. Q. Elizabeth, Let. to Sir W. Cecil. 
If the seid lessee or lesses within viii daies warnyng to theym yeven by any 

the seid justices of the peas. Stat. 11 Hen. VII. ς. 9, MS. 
Or yit gewe Virgil stude well before. Gawin Douglas. 


Eorthliche knyght, or eorthliche kyng 

Nis so swete in no thyng ; 

Gef he is God, he is mylde. Kyng Alisaunder. 

He askyd at all the route, 

Gyff ony durste com and prove 

A cours for hys lemannes love. Richard Coer de Lion. 


For giff he be of so grete excellence, 
That he of every wight hath cure & charge, 
Quhat have I gilt to him, or doon offense ? 
Κ΄ James I, The King’s Quair. 


The domes and law pronouncis sche to thaym then, 

The feis of thare laubouris equalye 

Gart distribute. Gif dout fallis thareby 

Be cut or cavill that plede sone partid was. Gawin Douglas. 


Ich am comen hider to day, 
For to sauen hem, yive Y may. Amis and Amiloun, 


Yef thou me louest ase mon says, 
Lemmon as y wene}; 
Ant ve hit thi wille be 
Thou loke that hit be sene. 
MS. Harl, No, 2258, fol, 80, 


Wurthe we never for men telde, 
Sith he hath don us thys despyte, 
Yiffe he agayn passe quyte, Richard Coer de Lion. 


He thought yif ich com hir to, 
More than ichaue ydo, 
The abbesse wil souchy gile. Lay Le Freine, 


The lawe of the land ys that yf eny man be slayne in the day, and the felon 1 
taken, the townshipp wher the deth or murder is done shal be amerced. 
Stat. 3 Hen. VII. ος 2, MS. 


Gin living worth cou’d win my heart, 
You wou'd na speak in vain, Soots Song, 


It can hardly be doubted but that these words geve, σοῦ, guff, gt 
gif, yive, yet, ville, vif, vf, Wf, which in the last eleven examples a 
conjunctions, are the same in origin with the preceding verbs get 
yore, guffe, gaff, yave, yeryth, and the nouns giftys, yeftys, yest, yift 
yevours, yevers ; and it seems still plainer that the conjunction gi’n 
merely a different application of the participle goven, yeoven, or yeve 
which is the modern given, But this change in the use of the wor 
if, gif, g’in, &c. causes them to express a new * posture, stand, tur 


ia 
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follows Skinner, who first showed the connection between if and 
|| give: but he is wrong, when, trusting to his own theory, he says, 


original, and original only where he is not right. Nor is his “ addi- 
tional proof” of much relevancy. ‘* As an additional proof,” says 
he, ‘“‘ we may observe, that whenever the datum upon which any 
| conclusion depends, is a sentence, the article that if not expressed is 
| always understood, and may be inserted after if: as in the instance— 
1 My largesse 

Hath lotted her to be your brother’s mistresse, 

Gif shee can be reclam’d; gif not, his prey. 

Sad Shepherd, act 2, sc. 1. 


_ The poet might have said, 
i 6, Gif that she can be reclam’d, &c, 
But the article that is not understood, and cannot be inserted after #f, 
' where the datum is not a sentence but some noun governed by the 
| verb if or give, Exam, ‘ How will the weather dispose of you to- 
morrow? ‘/f fair, it will send me abroad, &c.’” So far Tooke. 
_ Now the whole of this observation turns on the peculiar idiom of the 
| English language, which admits one form of ellipsis and not another ; 
for all these constructions are elliptical; and the word that, which is 
|| ἃ conjunction as well as if, has not the least pretension in such sen- 
| tences to be called an article. I shall have occasion hereafter to notice 
| some other uses of this conjunction, when I speak of the phrases O! 
| si—O! gin, an if, as if, &e. 
᾿ς 869. Of the disjunctive conjunctions, I will here only instance Though. 
| Though, a word of the class which Harris calls inadequate adversa- “!*bo4s™ 
tives ; that is to say, conjunctions uniting two sentences, one of which 
states an event or circumstance, and the other states another event or 
circumstance as inadequate to prevent the former: ex. gr. “ Troy will 
be taken AurHouGH Hector defend it,” where the conjunction although 
serves to show that Hector defends Troy with a view to prevent its 
being taken; but that this preventive is inadequate to produce the 
intended effect. We may, however, observe that the same conjunc- 
tion is used, and by a just analogy to mark an apparent incongruity 
of qualities, where the possession of the one does not, in fact, pre- 
| clude the existence of the other, as, “" though brave, yet pious ;” though 
learned, yet polite.” But a more forcible illustration of the true 
| nature of our adversative conjunction, though, cannot be given than in 
_ the daring speech of Macbeth— 
ΠΣ Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 


And thou oppos’d being of no woman born, 
Yet will I try the last. 
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If we examine the real force of the word though in these and similar 
passages (and although is merely an intensive form of the same con- 
junction), we shall find that it does not imply an absolute inadequacy 
to produce a given effect, but such an inadequacy as may be thought 
to exist. It might have been thought, for instance, that Troy could 
not fall, if it was defended by Hector. It might have been thought, 
that a particular individual distinguished for bravery was therefore 
unlikely to be very pious; or that one absorbed in the pursuit of 
learning would pay little attention to the minutie of politeness, 
Above all it might have been thought, that when events apparently 
miraculous, and on whose impossibility a man of strong feelings like 
Macbeth had staked his rank, his honour, and his life, did really come 
to pass, he would have been utterly prostrated with terror, and 
unable to strike a blow in his own defence. Judging from the ordi- 
nary course of human affairs, such thoughts would not have been 
unreasonable. The conjunction though, therefore, merely indicated an 
unexpected difference between truth and probability: and being 
directly connected with the probable, it required another conjunction, 
such as yet, or nevertheless, to denote the true. Mr. Tooke says, 
*‘ Tho’ or though is the imperative thaf or thafig, from the verb thafian, 
or thafigan to allow.” This is one of the few instances in which he 
ventured on an original etymology: it appears indeed at first sight 
plausible, but I fear it will scarcely bear examination. The proper 
meaning of the verb thafigan, thafian, or gethafian is to permit, as by 
a superior to an inferior. In a charter of William the Conqueror we 
find, ** Ic nelle gethafian thet enig man this abrecan ;” which in the 
ancient Latin version is thus rendered, ‘* Ego nolo consentire ut aliquis 
istud frangat:” and the same clause occurs in two other charters, one 
of Henry I., the other of Henry II., in the latter of which the verb 
is spelt gethauian, i.e., gethavian. If this had been the origin of our 
conjunction, we should find an Anglo-Saxon conjunction thajfig, or 
thaf ; but there is no such conjunction in that language; the corre- 
spondent Anglo-Saxon conjunction is theah, a word plainly connected 
with the Anglo-Saxon substantive theaht, as our conjunction though 
is with our corresponding substantive thought, Neither do we find 
the f, or v, of thafian or thavian, in the analogous conjunctions of any 
of the other German dialects, Teutonic or Scandinavian, ADELUNG, 
under the German word doch, says, ‘In Low Saxon this particle is 
sounded doch and dog, by Ulphilas, thau, by Ottfried thoh, by Willeram 
doh, in Anglo-Saxon theah, in Dutch doch, in English though, in Danish 
dog, in Swedish dock.” 

In old English and Scottish we find it written very variously, thah, 
thau, thaugh, thoffe, thof, thocht, and thought :— 


Richard thah thou be euer trichard 
Triechen shalt thou neuer more, 
Song on Battle of Lewes. 
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Ant for ir fei thau ho be comen of threlle, 
Hire wedlac ne ho nout lesen all. 
Vita Sancte Margarete, 


Thaugh me slowe feole of heom, 
They slowe mo of the kyngis men, Kyng Alisaunder, 


T hoffe Y owe syche too, Sir Amadas, 


Thof men wolde alle the londe seche. 
MS, Harl, 7333, fol, 125, 


AO PRET ye 


Bot thocht 1 failyeit of rhyming, 
Forgif me for my will was gude, 
Scottish Rom, of Alexander. 
| Thocht be na reson persaue I mycht but fale 
| Quhat than the force of armis coud auale, Gawin Douglas. 


Thocht he remission 
Haif for prodission, 
ὶ Schame 4nd suspission 
. Ay with him dwells, Dunbar, 
Hi The king—woll—that suche possession—veste and be—holy in the 
He other persone—in like wise as thought he had never be enfeoffed, 
He Stat, 1 Ric, III, ς. 5, MS. 


__ It is to be observed that Gawin Douglas and other Scottish writers 
_ Spell thocht, the past tense of the verb, to think, exactly as they do this 
conjunction :— 
] Ϊ So that we thocht maist semelye, in ane field, 
J To de fechtand ennarmed ynder schield, © Gawin Douglas, 
Re But said they sould sound thair retreit, 
| ( Because they thocht them nae ways meit 
Hi Conducters unto me. Alex, Montgomery. 
| Add to this that the Anglo-Saxon athoht, or gethoht, the Dutch 
! ΒΗ and the German gedacht, all answer to our substantive thought ; 
-and upon the whole it may be reasonably concluded that our pre- 
Sent conjunction though is not derived from the Anglo-Saxon verb 
| thafigan, or thafian ; but comes to us, through various modifications, 
| from the Anglo-Saxon conjunction theah, connected with the Anglo- 
| Saxon substantive theaht, which we have in like manner modified 
into thought. 
In confirmation of this etymology, it may be observed, that the 

word suppose is often used in the Scotch dialect for though :— 

Yone slae, suppose thou think it sour, 

May satisfie to slokkin 

Thy drouth now. Alex. Montgomery. 

Stories to rede ar delectabil 

Suppois that they be nocht but fabil. Barbour. 


370. The instances here given of and, if, and though, may suffice Opainatives. 
᾿ to show how the part of speech called a conjunction, has arisen, in 
the development of the powers of language, out of more circuitous 
᾿ Modes of expression, by whole sentences or phrases, In another part 
_ of this work, the same principle will be illustrated by tracing histo- 
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rically the growth of our other conjunctions. There is a class Ὁ 
words, however, which demands notice here, and which Mr. Harri 
says “may be properly called adverbial conjunctions, because they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions—of conjunc 
tions as they join sentences; of adverbs as they denote the attribute: 
of time and place.” Such are when, where, whence, whither, whenever. 
wherever, ἕο. Upon the principle which I have adopted, these are 
to be called conjunctions when they conjoin sentences; but the name 
adverbial is not at all distinctive, because many other conjunction: 
have occasionally an adverbial use; and many prepositions wher 
used conjunctionally serve to mark time or place. The scheme Ὁ 
arrangement which Harris has followed, is principally directed to the 
logical connection of sentences; but the connections of time and plac 
are merely physical, and should therefore form a class apart. The 
term ordinative, which Vosstus applies to deinde, postea, &c., may no’ 
improperly designate the whole of this class. 

Thus, among ordinatives of time we should reckon whiles, till, o that 
or, be :— 


His Lord nold he neuer forsake 
Whiles he ware oliue. Amis and Amiloun. 
Full ofte drinkes shee, 
Till ye may see 
The teares run down her cheeke. 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
Al the day and al the nyht 


O that sprong the day lyht. Geste of Kyng Horn. 
Sathanas Y bynde the, her shalt thou lay, 
O that come Domesday, Christ’s Descent to Hell. 
He it is my dedly foo ; 
He schal abeyen it or he goo. Richard Coer de Lion. 


Your madynis than sall haue your geir 
Put in gude ordour and effeir 
Ilk morning or yow ryse.  Philotus, 


The supper done than vp ye ryse, 
To gang ane quhyle as is the gyse ; 
Be ye haue rowmit ane alley thryse 
It is ane myle almaist, Tdid. 


So, where is an ordinative of place in the following passage :— 


He rails 
Even there, where merchants most do congregate,  Shakspeare, 


The ordinals, which I have included in the class of pronominal 
adjectives, such as first, second, &c., necessarily imply connection, and 
consequently the adverbs formed from them, are easily employed with 
a conjunctional force, as primd, seoundd, tertid, when placed at the 
beginning of sentences, The same also is to be observed of the 
adverbs used as relatives to these antecedents, such as deinde, item, 
puis, next, syne, lastly, &c. ** Deinde,” says Vosstus, “ ctim verbe 
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jungitur, ad circumstantiam temporis indicandum, adverbium est: 
- conjunctio autem, ctim tauitiim ad orationis juncturam pertinet.” 


Accepit conditionem ; dein quastum occipit. Terentius. 

Pergratum mihi feceris ; spero item Scevole, ἄς. Cicero. 

Ils font estat d’aller ἃ Orleans, ἃ Blois, puis ἃ Tours. Dict. de l’ Academie. 
First ae caper, syne anither. Burns. 


871. It remains to be observed, that some conjunctions are used Redupii- 


singly, and others in a succession of two or more. Thus we may 
say, ““ John and William came,” or “ both John and William came,” 
or both John and William, and also James came.—‘ It is ordained 
that proclamation be made, and that the judgment be recorded, 
and furthermore that the record be transmitted.” Where two or 


more succeed each other with a mutual relation, there is sometimes 
a fixed order in the succession; ex. gr. “" as—so;” ‘ so—that :” 


“ὁ when—then,” &c. On this subject Vosstus thus speaks—‘ Con- 


_ junctioni etiam accidit ordo; secundum quem alie sunt prepositive, 
ut et, nam; alie postpositive, ut quoque, autem; aliz communes, 


ut equidem, itaque. Igitur sepitis postponitur. nim etiam est par- 


_ ticula preepositiva, Terent. Phor. act.v. sc. viii. nim nequeo solus. 


Ad postpositivas etiam pertinent enclitice. Ex his, gue interdum 
alteri verbo jungitur quam nativus verborum ordo exigebat: ut apud 


~ Horar. lib. ii. od. 19 :- 


Ore pedes tetigitque crura, 


| Pro cruraque tetigit.” These however are matters depending on the 
_ particular idiom of each language, and not governed by the philosophy 
of general grammar. 

᾿ς 872, The case is different with the pleonasms and cumulations of Cumulations. 


conjunctions. These occur in all languages, and they therefore clearly 

arise out of principles common to the human mind in different 

countries. Hence Vossius speaks of expletive conyunctions—“ Ez- 

pletive sunt, quee nulla necessitate sententie, sed explendi tantuim 

tid usurpantur. Ut que metri vel ornatis caussi inseruntur. 

ALLUsT. in Catil. Veriim enimverd is demum mihi vivere, et fru anima 

videtur; ubi vertum redundat.” VIRGIL,in xii:— 

Equidem merui,nec deprecor, inquit. 

Plena fuerit sententia, licet equidem tollas.” To this head are to be 

referred such expressions as “ an if :”— 

Well I know 

The clerk will ne’er wear hair on’s face that had it. 

He will an’ if he live to be a man : 

where either an or if is redundant; for they both signify the same, 

and Johnson is wrong in supposing that an’ in this instance is a con- 


traction of and. Vosstus refers these redundancies to the custom of 


ancient writers, “‘ Nempe is veterum mos fuit, ut interdum conjunge- 
rent voces idem significantes.” But they are not peculiar to any age 
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or nation: they are the result of hasty and inconsiderate habits of 
speech, which, it is true, are more common in the first formation of a 
language, than in more cultivated and civilized periods of history. 
Cumulation, however, is not always redundancy. When we find a 
sentence beginning thus—‘ but nevertheless if,” the conjunction but 
connects it with what goes before, and if with some subsequent sen- 
tence, and the word nevertheless alone may be called redundant, and 
yet not strictly so, since it adds a great force and emphasis to the 
word but. In the Greek language, this cumulation of conjunctions is 
frequent ; and it is sometimes explained by an ellipsis, The HooGEVEEN 
says—‘* Hoc modo ἀλλὰ vivye redditur nunc maximé, suppressi per 
ellipsin vocula εἴποτε. Ita SopHoc. in Electr. v. 413 :— 

"2 Θεοὶ rarero,cvyyineds γ᾽ ἀλλὰ viv! 

°O Dii patrii, adeste nunc maximé, vel nunc saltem! 
Plenior structura est "OQ Θεοὶ πατρῷοι, εἴποτε συγγένεσθέ μοι, ἀλλὰ 
γῦνγε συγγένεσθε "----Ο Dit patrii, si unquam alias mihi adfuistis, at 
nunc adeste saltem !” 

And so much for the conjunction, which receives its grammatical 
character neither from the form nor position of the word, but from its 
office in connecting sentences with each other, enunciative or pas- 
sionate, according to their different modes of relation. 


( 331.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


| OF ADVERBS. 


| 373, DirFERENT grammarians have arranged the Adverb in different Order of 
parts of their systems. APoLLontus, followed by PRISCIAN, treats of them’ 
_it after the preposition and before the conjunction and interjection. 
|| Scauicer also places it after the preposition. Manurius places it 
|| between the verb and the participle ; Harris after the participle and 
| before the article. Most of the ancient grammarians, however, rank 
| it as next preceding the preposition, conjunction, and interjection, In 
| this order they are followed by Vossrus: and Iam not sure that it 
| may not be the best arrangement; but in our own language, and per- 
_ haps in others, there are many words used as adverbs, the explanation 
of which may appear more obvious and intelligible, when they are 
| employed as prepositions or conjunctions. In this view, therefore, it 
"may not be amiss that the consideration of the adverb should be post- 
_ poned to that of the other two classes; but as there is no absolute 
᾿ς dependence of any one of these classes on either of the two others, the 
_ order of their arrangement is comparatively unimportant. 
| 374, Mr. Tooke advanced a far more serious objection against the Tooke’s 
"prevalent doctrines concerning this part of speech, when he asserted, °° 
“ that neither Harris, nor any other grammarian, seemed to have any 
| clear notion of the nature and character of the adverb.” After this 
| he proceeded to give his own notions, not of the adverb in general, 
_ but of a number of adverbs in particular, from which, and from what 
| he had before said of the conjunctions and prepositions, he left his 
readers to collect that knowledge which, in his opinion, no gramma- 
rian beside himself had ever acquired. As this does not appear to 
be a very fair way of treating the grammatical student, I shall endea- 
vour to pursue a more satisfactory method, even at the hazard of 
adopting, from the ancient grammarians, some of those notions which 
appeared to Mr, Tooke so obscure, 
375. The adverb was originally so called, because it was added to Definition. 
the verb, to modify its force and meaning; hence the Greek writers 
defined it thus: Sn yo ἔστι μέρος λόγου ἄκλιτον, ἐπὶ τὸ ῥῆμα 
τὴν ἀναφορὰν ἔχον .---- The adverb is an indeclinable part of speech, 
| having relation to the verb.” The question of its being indeclinable or 
__ not, is unimportant in the present investigation, since this circumstance 
| depends on the idiom of a particular language ; but the relation which 
the adverb bears to the verb depends on the Science of Universal 
_ Grammar: and this relation is stated by most of the ancient gram- 
_ Marians as the peculiar property of the adverb. Donatus makes it 
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the only characteristic of this part of speech: Adverbium est pars 
orationis, que adjecta verbo significationem ejus aut complet, aut mutat, 
aut minuit. ‘ The adverb is a part of speech, which being added to 
a verb, either completes, or diminishes, or alters its signification.” 

Vossvs, however, observes, that the adverb is added not only to 
verbs, but to nouns and participles ; and, consequently, that its name 
must be understood to have been given to it, not from the use to 
which it is always applied, but from that for which it most generally 
serves. Non solis adjicitur verbis, sed etiam nominibus et participiis: 

nomen igitur accepit non ex eo quod semper, sed quod plurimum fit. By 
the word nouns, Vossius, as he afterwards explains it, means adjec- 
tives, both nominal, pronominal, and participial. “*‘ We say,” adds he, 
“ bené disserens, as well as bene dicere, and bent doctus.” And so we 
may say, prorsiis meus, propemodum suus, et magis nostras, as well as, 
prorsis amicus, propemodiun liber, magis Romanus, ἃς. For want of 
a clear and intelligible definition of the adverb, some writers have un- 
doubtedly exposed themselves to the sarcasm of Tooke, who thus 
translates a sentence of Servius: Ommis pars orationis, “ every word,” 
quando desinit esse quod est, “‘ when a grammarian knows not what to 
make of it,” migrat in adverbium, “he calls an adverb.” It is impos- 
sible to avoid these errors, unless we first establish a definition of the 
adverb, to which, as a test, the various classes of words properly com- 
prehended by different grammarians under this common designation 
may be applied. I venture therefore, with all becoming diftidence, to 
propose the followmg:—An adverb is a part of speech added to a 
perfect sentence, for the purpose of modifying primarily the conception 
expressed by a verb, an adjective nominal or pronominal, or a participle ; 
or secondarily, that expressed by another adverb, In explicating 
this definition, I shall consider, first, the sort of sentence to which 
an adverb may be added; secondly, the modifications which it may 
effect ; and, thirdly, the modes by which such modifications may be 
expressed, 

376, 1—First, I say, the adverb is added to a perfect sentence, con- 
verting it, if categorical, from a pure into a modal one; and by a 
perfect sentence I here mean one which either enunciates some truth, or 
expresses some passion with its object. Therefore, even to a simple 
imperative the adverb may be added, since a perfect sense is expressed 
without it, and its addition only serves to modify the verb, Thus the 
word “ fly!” is, in effect, a perfett sentence, for it implies an agent and 
an act, and it couples the conception of the act of flying with the con- 
ception of the person addressed, if not in the perception of the speaker, 
at least in his volition, To this sentence, therefore, an adverb may be 
added consistently with my definition, and we may say, “ fly quickly !” 
After this explanation of the passionate sentence, it is scanty necessary 
to explain the enunciative, When the verb expresses action or passion, 
there can be no difheulty: thus when Macbeth says :~— 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well, 
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there can be no difficulty in understanding that the adverb well modifies 
the verb sleeps. A question, however, may arise, where the verb 
_ merely expresses existence ; as, in the line just quoted, if the expression 
_ had been “he is well,” it might be questioned whether well was an 
Ἷ adverb or an adjective. A similar remark may be made on such 
_ expressions as “he is asleep,” “he is awake,” &c. It is true that in 
the English language these and many other such words have an 
adverbial form, and cannot be employed in immediate connection with 
substantives, as “a well man,” an ‘‘ asleep man,” or an ‘‘ awake man ;” 
| yet where they thus form the predicates of verbs, they are, in effect, 
| adjectives. “He is well” corresponds exactly with “ he is healthy ”"— 
_ “he is asleep” with “he is sleeping”—* he is awake” with, “ he is 
ing :” and in a question of Universal Grammar, the idiomatic form 
_of the words cannot at all decide the question. When I say the sen- 
tence must be perfect, I mean it must be perfect in the mind; in 
| expression, a part or even the whole of it may be understood. <A part 
_is understood when the mind evidently supplies what is necessary to 


On Stanley !—On !— 

Were the last words of Marmion, 

- Here the adverb on manifestly refers to some verb understood in the 
mind, such as “march,” “ drive,” “rush,” or the like. The verb is 
' suppressed, because it is indifferent to the speaker; the adverb is 
| expressed, because it is of the utmost importance; because to the 
| thoughts and feelings of the dying hero the mode of getting at the 
| enemy was immaterial; but to get at them by some means or other 
| was his most eager wish, The whole of the sentence is understood, 
_ when the adverb is responsive : as, ‘‘ Will you come ?—Yes.” “ When 
_ will you come?—Presently.” ‘ How often did he come ?—Once.” 
_ For these answers mean, “I will come certainly”—‘I will come 
presently” —‘*He came once.” And consequently the adverbs, yes, 
| presently, and once, are to be taken as modifying the verbs “ will come” 
and “ did come,” respectively. 

377. Il.—The adverb, I say, is used to modify primarily a verb, an Modification, 
adjective nominal or pronominal, or a participle ; or secondarily, another 
adverb, <As Harris calls the verb, adjective, and participle, “ attributives 
of the first order,” he, by parity of reason, denominates the adverb “ an 
_ attributive of a secondary order,” or “ an attributive of an attributive.” 
Harris, indeed, justly argues that the word ᾿Επίῤῥημα is of the same 

force and meaning as these phrases; for I have already shown that the 
| word ‘Pijya is used by many writers to signify not only what is com- 
| monly called a verb, but also what are called adjectives and participles. 
| Thus AMMONIUS says, κατὰ τοῦτο τὸ σημαινόμενον, τό μὲν ΚΑΛΟΣ, 
| καὶ ΔΙΚΑΙ͂ΟΣ, καὶ ὅσα τοιαῦτα ῬΗΜΑΤΑ λέγεσϑαι, καὶ οὐκ 
| “ONOMATA.—“ According to this signification” (that is, of denoting 
| the attributes of substance and the predicates in propositions), ‘‘ the 


Of the verb. — 
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words, fair, just, and the like, are called verbs and not nouns.” And 
so PRISCIAN, speaking of the Stoics, says, ‘* Participium connumerantes 
verbis, PARTICIPIALE VERBUM vocant.” ‘‘ Reckoning the participle 
among verbs, they call it a participial verb.” Whatever may be 
thought of this reasoning, it at least agrees with the proposition, that 
the adverb is employed to modify the participle, the adjective, and the 
verb, On the other hand, the adverb is not employed to modify the 
substantive; because that is the function of the adjective, or of the 
article. Let us then consider the parts of speech which are primarily 
modified by the adverb, viz.: the verb and the adjective, taking the 
latter term in its widest sense, 
378. The verb, it must be remembered, asserts or manifests exist- 
ence, either simply or together with some attribute of action or passion. 
The adverb, therefore, may either modify the attribute involved in the 
verb, or it may modify the mere assertion of existence. When it 
modifies the attribute, its operation is exactly similar to what will pre 
sently be described in regard to the adjective. The conception of 
running is modified by the adverb swiftly, in the proposition ‘ he runs 
swiftly,” precisely as it is by the adjective swift in the proposition “he 
is a swift runner.” The case is somewhat different when the adverb is 
considered as modifying the assertion of existence. If this be done 
with reference to the corporeal conceptions of place and time, we have, 
as to place, such positive conceptions as those marked by the adverbs 
here and there ; and such relative conceptions as those marked by the 
adverbs where and whence, If I say that a given event happened 
here, my assertion is positive and is limited to a certain point of 
ΜΌΝ and by necessary implication contradicts the assertion not only 
t it did not happen at all, but that it happened at any other place 
than the one indicated. So with regard to time: if I say that a 
certain event is happening now, my assertion is positive and is limited 
to the present time ; if I say it happened yesterday, it is equally posi- 
tive and limited to a certain time past. Again, if I say the event in 
question happened where some other event had occurred, the local 
adverb where is relative ; and if I say it happened when some other did, 
the temporal adverb when is also relative. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that local and temporal conceptions may be adverbially expressed 
under an endless variety of circumstances, The event in question may 
occur aboard, or ashore, aloft, or below, abroad, or at home ; the ship may 
be cut adrift; the army may be marching homewards ; the battle may 
cease awhile, it may be begun anew, it may terminate suddenly, &e, &e, 
&e, So, the assertion of existence contained in a verb may be modified 
by various mental conceptions, and these also may be expressed 
adverbially, Thus, in a proposition, the assertion if not simply affir- 
mative (which of course needs no modification) may be modified by a 
negative as not, ne, nec; or it may be modified as to certainty, if clear, 
by the adverbs indeed, certainly, and if doubtful by the adverbs perhaps, 


JSorsan, &e,; or, a8 to mode, by the adverbs thus, so, as, &c.: or the 
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assertion may be put interrogatively by the adverbs how, why, where, 
when; or sabe by the adverbs yes or no. The connection of 
positions in an argument, and particularly of the premises with the 
usion, may be marked by such words as ergo, uently, there- 
re, Which some grammarians treat as adverbs, though 
haps more accurately) hold to be conjunctions; a remark which 
pplies generally to the adverbs called relative. 


i! 


||aiso the participle, or participial adjective, and the pronominal adjec- 
| tive. It is manifest that all the attributes which these various classes 
|| of words express are capable of modification. Thus, a house which is 
1a lofty,” may be “ surprisingly lofty,” or “ very lofty,” or “ moderately 
lofty.” And in like manner we may speak of “ a remarkably intelli- 
ent youth,” an “ over indulgent parent,” “ a truly affectionate friend.” 
50, when we use a participle, or a pronominal adjective, we may 
modify it by the aid of an adverb, as “ much obliged,” “ greatly in- 
'debted,” “wholly yours,” “ absolutely mine,” “ nobly born,” “ well bred,” 
* highly gifted,” “ universally respected,” “little moved,” “ less affected,” 
not so energetic,” ‘ equally judicious,” “ how admirable!” “ thus far,” 
I no further.” In all these instances, it is obvious, that the attribute 
|expressed by the adjective undergoes some modification from the 
jadverb. In truth, we form a double conception, as, first, a conception 
| Of loftiness with reference to the house, and, secondly, a conception of 
Surprise with reference to the loftiness; so that the sentence “ the 
|house is surprisingly lofty” resolves itself into these other two sen- 
| tences, “ the house is lofty,” and “ the loftiness is surprising.” Mr, 
| Harris, therefore, had great reason to call the adverb an attributive of an 
‘attributive ; for, in the latter of these two sentences, we find the word 
|“ surprising” represents an attribute of that loftiness, which, in the 
| prior sentence, was considered as an attribute of the house. It is not 
| the house altogether which excites surprise, but only its quality of lof- 
\tiness, A house may be both lofty and surprising, without being sur- 
)prisingly lofty. These modifications of an attribute may regard either 
jits quantity or its quality. Its quantity may be modified positively, 
‘that is, simply ; or relatively, that is, comparatively. The adverbs thus 
jused positively in regard to quantity continuous, are such as, much, 
{ittle, sufficiently, pariun, satis, &c.; in regard to quantity discrete, such 
sas twice, thrice, semel, decies, ὅς. Those used relatively, if by way of 
Hintension, are such as more, nimis, valde, &c.; if ὃν way of remission, 
such as less, via, &c. The quality of an attribute may be modified 
/positively by such adverbs as well, ill, nobly, bene, malz, fortiter, &e. ; 
0 > relatively, in regard to degree, by such as rather, potius, eacessively, 
ἃς, ; and in regard to similitude, by as, so, aded, &e. 
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bstantive,.and the adverb modifies the adjective, so may a second 
2. Q 


_ 879. The term adjective, as I have said, is here to be taken in its Of the 
| widest sense, as including not only the adjective simple, or proper, but 


“eeive that the secondary use is similar. As the adjective modifies the “ 


tive, 


_ 880. Such being the primary uses of the adverb, it is easy to con- Secondary 
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adverb be applied to the former with the same power of modificatic 
As the word admirably may be prefixed to good, so may very be p 
fixed to them both together ; and we may say “a very admirably go 
discourse ;” in which, and the like instances, the analysis is similar 
what I have before stated. The discourse is good, the goodness 
admirable, the admiration is extreme. 

Improper 381. To the classes of words which have been properly comp 

Adver® ‘hended under the title of adverbs, some grammarians have add 
others which have no legitimate title to that appellation. Hen 
among the twenty-eight classes enumerated by Hickes, the twent 
seven by Manutius, the twenty-one by Charisius, and those of oth 
writers, we find enough to justify the sarcasm of Tooke, and 
explain, if not to justify, the grave designation of the Stoics, who call 
this part of speech Πανδέκτην ; because, as Charisius says, ‘‘ Omnia 
se capit, quasi collata per satnram concess& sibi rerum varia potestate 
Thus some reckon as adverbs, the nouns substantive Rome, domi, cas 
and the like; some the nouns adjective wilt, caro ; some the pronou 
mecum, tecum, nobiscum, vobiscum ; some the verbs used interjectionall 
age, amabo, queso, and some the mere interjections heus! utinan 
ecce! &c. These aberrations from grammatical principle may perha 
be accounted for, in part from the want of a clear and intelligit 
definition of the part of speech called an adverb, and in part fro 
a mistaken impression of some writers, that adverbs and interjectio 
are words of too insignificant a character to deserve serious attentio 
“ Interjectio” (says Caramuel) “ posset ad adverbium reduci, sed qu 
majoribus nostris placuit illam distinguere, non est cur in re tam ten 
hereamus.” ‘* The interjection might be reckoned among adverb 
but since our predecessors have been pleased to distinguish it fro 
them, we need not hesitate about so trifling a matter.” However the 
errors may have arisen, it must be confessed that they have be 
shared by writers of no mean reputation, Vossius says, “ Interje 
tiones a Grecis ad adverbia referuntur, atque eos sequitur etia 
Boethius.” Ben Jonson says, “ Prepositions are a peculiar kind | 
adverbs, and ought to be referred thither ;” and Bishop Wilkins say 
that “ the difference between prepositions and adverbs is so nice, thi 
it is hard in some cases to distinguish them.” Yet it is manifest that 
preposition can no more be considered as a peculiar kind of adver’ 
than a substantive can be considered as a peculiar kind of adjective ¢ 
verb; for the proper function of the preposition is to modify a conce 
tion of substance ; and the proper function of the adverb is to modi 
a conception of attribute, either alone, or combined with an assertior 
but the part of speech which names a conception of substance is th 
noun substantive; the part of speech which names a conception ὁ 
attribute is a noun adjective ; and the part of speech which asserts 
the verb, Again, as to interjections, they do not serve to modify eithe 
noun or verb; but are interjected, as it were, between different nour 
or verbs, and as Vossius says, ‘Citra verbi opem, sententiam complent; 
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for though, in certain instances, the interjection may, both in signification 
and construction, supply the place of a verb, yet this, in no respect, 
modifies the signification of the following verb, but merely affects its 
construction in the sentence. Those authors, too, who do not differ in 
regard to the characteristics of whole classes, often seem to err strangely 
in allotting a particular word to its proper class. Dr. Johnson, a 
scholar certainly of great acquirements, designates as nouns substantive 
the words pell-mell, ding-dong, handy-dandy, pit-a-pat, and see-saw, 
when in the very examples which he quotes they are used as adverbs ; 
‘and this is the more remarkable because he designates other words, of 
|'the very same formation and use, adverbs; ex. gr. helter-skelter, which 
| certainly approaches as nearly to pell-mell, in its grammatical use, as it 
does in the mode of its formation, and in its general import, The 
acute and ingenious De Brosses calls the French chez an adverb, 
‘which is most manifestly a preposition, for chez moi, and apud me, ave 
| phrases exactly similar in construction, Even the learned Vossius calls 
the Latin mecastor an adverb, and R, Stephanus terms it “ jurandi 
sadverbium.” Now mecastor is either from the Greek μὰ, and Castor, the 
name of a deity, and then it is literally, ‘* No, by Castor!” or else it is 
᾿ς Me Castor adjuvet "ἢ So help me Castor! and in either case it is an 
Interjectional oath, used as a common expletive in conversation, Thus 
we find in Terence, ‘‘ Salve, mecastor, Parmeno ;” where mecastor can- 
hot by any ingenuity be made to modify the verb salve, or indeed any 
Other word ; but is truly and properly an interjection, which all words 
|of the same kind must be, such as G'adso! which though Mr. Tooke 
| distinctly calls an oath, yet he preposterously reckons among the adverbs, 
Gadso! and ’Odso! were abbreviations of “ by God it is so!” or “ is 
ἴδ so, by God?” for men happily shrink from their own profaneness, 
“and rather reduce their words to unmeaning exclamations, than adyert 
Seriously to their original import. As to the obscene Italian expression 
- to which Tooke alludes, it had probably nothing to do with the inter- 
jection Gadso, however it may have furnished a hint to the unpolished 
Satire of Ben Jonson, in the passage quoted from one of his plays. 


} attributive, which adverbs are calculated to effect, I come to examine ἢ 
| the different modes by which such modifications may be expressed ; 
} and as I have spoken of prepositional and conjunctional phrases, so I 
| think it advisable here to notice certain adverbial phrases, which in 
| process of time have become, or may become adverbs. By an 
᾿ adverbial phrase, I mean any combination of words, which in a complex 
| Sentence may stand in the place of an adverb. Thus we may say 
i“ this happened afterwards,” or “ this happened long afterwards,” or 
)“ this happened many days afterwards,” or “ this happened not many 
| days afterwards.” Tn the first case the adverb afterwards modifies the 
| verb “ happened ;” in all the other cases the same adverb afterwards 
is modified, first by the adjective long used adverbially, then by the 
adjective and substantive many days forming an adverbial phrase, or 
᾿ Q2 


382. IIl.—Having thus considered the various modifications of an Adverbial 


Compound 
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standing in the place of an adverb ; and lastly by the adverb, adjectiv 
and substantive, not many days, which in like manner may be said 1 
form an adverbial phrase, or to stand in the place of an adverb. So | 
Lord Berners’ translation of FRoIsSART, executed by command . 
King Henry VII., and printed in his reign, the following passa 
occurs, fol, excix. Ὁ. “‘ Nowe the Duke of Berrey commaundeth me tl 
contrary ; for he chargeth me incontynent his letters sene, that I shulc 
reyse the syege.” In this passage incontynent is an adverb modifyir 
the verb reyse ; and the letters sene is a phrase, (similar in constructic 
to the Latin ablative absolute, as it is termed, visis epistolis,) whic 
modifies the adverb incontynent, a word at that time used where ¥ 
should say immediately. 

Thus, in the romance of 716 Foure Sonnes of Aimon, printed | 
1554, we find— 

Now up Ogyer, and you Duke Naymes, light on horseback incontinent. 


Adverbial phrases are in another point of view material to the co 
sideration of adverbs properly so called. By comparing differe 
languages, we not only find that a certain phrase in one language co 
responds to a different phrase in another language; but that phrases 
the one correspond to words in the other. Thus in comparing tl 
Frenchi with the Italian we not only find such expressions as ἃ chaud 
larmes, answering to a dirotte lagrime; or ἃ gorge deployée, to al 
smascellata ; but we also find ἃ tatons rendered by tentone, ἃ peu pr 
by quasi, &e., &e, The variety of phrases which may be found in ἃ 
ferent languages corresponding to one and the same adverb, is tru 
remarkable ; of which those answering to our adverb suddenly afford 
pregnant example, The striking expressions of St. Paul, "Ev ἀτόμι 
ἐν ῥιπῇ ὀφθάλμοῦ --- in momento,” * in tetu oculi,”* have, of cours 
been imitated in most European languages ; as the English “in 
moment” —* in the twinkling of an eye;” the French “en un clin Vi 
the Italian “in un batter d’occhio ;” and to these may be added mat 
analogous expressions, as the Spanish ‘de repente ;” the Italian “ἢ 
primo lancio,” and * tutto ad un tratto ;” the French ‘ tout @un coup 
“en un tourne main,” ‘sur le champ ;” the Latin “‘e vestigio;” the o 
English “in a trice,” “as who saith treis,” ‘at a thought,” ‘int 
space of a luke,” * all anone,” “ all at once,” ἕως, &c,, of which T shi 
hereafter give examples, 

383. The first step towards expressing more briefly the modificati 
of an attributive, may be observed in certain compound words, whi 
unite the principal conceptions expressed in a phrase, Of such ὁ 
old English writers present some examples which have now becon 
obsolete, such as foot-hot, sothfast , and others still in use, as forthwit 
peradventure, &e, 


The maister hunte anon, fotehote, 
With his horne blewe three mote. Chaucer's Dream, 


* 1 Corinth, xv, 52, 
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τς  Foothot,” says Mr. Tooke, “ means immediately, instantaneously,” 
and so far he is undoubtedly right; but whether hot, means, as he 
supposes, heated, or as WARTON suggests, Ait against the ground, that 
‘is, stamped, may be matter of doubt. “In the twinkling of an eye,” 
in the space of a look,” are expressions used to express the shortest 
‘possible lapse of time: and “a stamp of the foot” may well be sup- 
“posed to convey a similar idea of brief duration. 
Donsar, in his Goldin Terge, has the following lines :— 
And suddenlie, in the space of a luke, 


| All was hyne went, ther was but wilderness ; 
ip Ther was nae mair but bird, and bank, and bruke. 


In twinckling of an ee, to schip they went. 

||  Sothfast is the substantive sooth, compounded (as in the word sted. 
fast) with fast, i. ὁ. firm, and so means truthful, or as sure as truth, 
‘In a sort of dramatic poem, probably of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
‘century, on Christ’s Descent into Hell (Harl. MSS, 2253, f. ὅδ. b.), are 
these lines, in which it is used adverbially :— 

tj And so wes seyde to Habraham, 

" That wes sothfast holy man. 

; n the Pricke of Conscience (see Warton, v. i. p. 258), it is used 

adjectivally :— 


rf Thou mercyfull and gracious God 15, 
i Thou rightwis, and thou sothfast. 


_ Adverbs may be compounded of two or more words. ‘‘ Ut in aliis 
| classibus,” says Vossius, “ ita quoque in adverbiis, compositorum alia 
| fiunt ἃ duobus, ut perdiu, abhinc; alia ὃ pluribus,ut forsitan, Nam, ut 
| Forsit ex fors et sit, quasi forte sit ; ac forsan ex fors et an, quod et in 
| fortassean ; ita forsitan ex tribus istis fors, sit, an.’ And thus it is in 
“English. We have together formed of to and gather; and we have 
| altogether formed of all, to, and gather. So in French tout a fait, 
| “altogether,” from tout, a, and fait ; in Italian nondimeno, “ neverthe- 
less,” from non, di, and meno, &c.; in German vwielleicht, “ perhaps,” 
from viel, much, and leicht, easily ; nimmermehr, “ nevermore,” from 
me, immer, and mehr, &c. 
| In forming compounds of this nature, all parts of speech (except 
| interjections) are employed. ‘ Nulla est vocum classis,” says V ossius, 
| “ex qua non adverbium componatur.” Thus a composite adverb may 
| be formed in any of the following ways :— 
| ἢ, From a pronoun and substantive, as guare, from qué and re. 
| _ ii, From an adjective and substantive, as postridie, from postero and 


iii, From an adverb, substantive, and adjective, as nudiustertius, from 
nunc, dies, and tertius 

| iv, From a substantive and verb, as pedetentim, from pede and tentare. 
___¥. From a participle and substantive, as perendie, from peremptd and 
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_vi. From an adverb and adjective, as nimérum, from ne and mirun 
vii. From a preposition and substantive, as obviam, from ob and. viai 
viii. From a pronoun and adverb, as alibi, from alio and qi. 
ix. From a pronoun and preposition, as adhuc, from ad and hoe. 
x. From two verbs, as scilicet, from scire and licet. 
xi. From two adverbs, as etiamnum, from etiam and nune, 

xii, From an adverb and a verb, as deinceps, from dein and capio, 

xiii. From a preposition and adverb, as abhinc, from ab and hine. 

xiv. From a conjunction and adverb, as etiam, from et and yam. 

Vossius ranks among compound adverbs those which might othe 
wise be said to be inflected, that is, formed from other words, by t 
addition of an adverbial particle, like our prefix a, or termination ἢ 
as tantisper, from tantus and per; quandoque, from quando and qu 
&e. So we find not only scienter, from sciens and ter, but ey 
Catiliniter, from Catilina ; not only jucundé, from jucundus, but Ti 
liane, from Tullius, 

384. Thus by degrees we arrive at those single words whic 
whether compound or simple, are called adverbs, and constitute, 
such, a distinct part of speech. If it be asked what sorts of wor 
may be employed, as adverbs, to modify other attributives, the pro 
answer is—all sorts. For the expression of Servius, though ridicul 
by Tooke, is literally true: ‘Omnis pars orationis migrat in adverbiun 
“Every part of speech is capable of being converted into an adverb,” 

From what has already been said, it is manifest that an adjecti 
may be used adverbially, Let us suppose that it is necessary to enu 
ciate these three propositions successively :— 

i, A certain quantity exists, 
ii, The quantity is large, 
iii. The largeness is sufficient, 

We have here three conceptions, viz. quantity, largeness, ar 
sufficiency, The first is only considered as a substance ; the second 
considered as an attribute in one instance, and as a substance in tl 
other; and the third is only considered as an attribute. Now, if ¥ 
unite these three sentences in one, and say there is ‘a sufficiently lar 
quantity,” we, in fact, convert the adjective ‘ sufficient” into ¢ 
adverb. In some instances this difference in the employment of tl 
word, is attended with a correspondent inflection or change in tl 
form—as in English the adjective sufficient is inflected or changed in 
the adverb sufficiently ; Jout this neither prevails in all languages nor | 
all adverbs of the same language ; and is, indeed, a circumstance oft 
appearing to be perfectly accidental or capricious, Again, the adje 
tives thus employed sometimes remain unchanged in form, but lose | 
practice thei: adjectival use, either partially or altogether, The: 
circumstances, it is true, depend on the idioms of particular language: 
hut it is not the less important to notice some of them, because the! 
ig no more common source of error among grammarians than the co 
founding of what is universal in language with what is particular, th 


ific rule with the accidental exception. This will appear from 
ny instances in the class of words now under consideration, namely, 
e adjectives proper, when used as adverbs; and in order to consider 
them the more distinctly, I shall notice first the simple uninfected 
adjectives, then those which have been inflected or changed in form, 
und lastly those adverbs formerly employed as adjectives, but which at 
present have wholly or partially lost that character. In the first class 
may be reckoned such words as much, full, right, scarce, &c.; in the 
econd such as aloud, around, along, wisely, prudenter, male, &c.; and in 
the last such as very, well, &c. Many of these will hereafter receive 
articular notice: at present it may suffice to consider one of each 


| 885, Much, which in old and provincial English and Scotch appears 

ader the forms of moch, muche, moche, mochell, mochil, muchele, mychel, 
meihill, mickle, muckle, received, in those dialects, a larger adjectival 
sonstruction than is the modern authorised usage, as may be seen in 
some of the following examples :— 


Whan the Abbot seeth ham flee, 

That he holt for moch glee. Descript. of Cokaygne. 
With muche Ost he is comyng. Rom, of Kyng Alisaunder, 
Hye and low louyd hym alle, 

Moche honoure to hym was falle. Lyfe of Ipomydon. 
Ther nas nother old neyynge 

So mochell of strength. Rom. of Octovian Imperator. 
Undir heuen nis lond iwisse 

Of so mochil ioi ant blisse. Descript. of Cokaygne. 


And yeld here servise ofte, mid muchele wowe. 
Life of St. Margaret. 
Dieu mercy, to mychel harme 
Many knighth there gan hym wime. 
Rom. of Kyng Alisaunder. 
And gif ye will gif me richt nocht, 


The meikill devill gang wi’? you. Peblis to the Play. 
Mony a little maks a mickle, North Country Proverb. 
The muckle devil blaw ye south, 

If ye dissemble. Burns. Earnest Cry. 


_ In the present use of the word much, it has considerable analogy to 
}tne Latin multus and multim, the Italian molto and molti, the old 
| French moult, the Portuguese niwito and muita ; but though they may 
| all flow from one common source, yet, if so, the channels have mani- 
k festly been divided at an early period: the ch, which distinguishes our 
much and the Spanish mucho, marking one branch, as distinctly as the 

t, which characterises the other. Hence it happens that our idiomatic 
"use of much differs in many points from the use of multus or multiim. 
| Though we use much as an adjective, in connection with an ideal con- 
᾿ ception, such as “much honour,” “much glee,” “much joy,” ‘much 
) money,” we cannot so employ it with a collective term, such as “a 
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much army,” “a much sum ;” nor with a word designating an indi 
vidual object, as “the much Devil;” neither can we translate th 
Latin “ multd mané,”* ‘much morning,” or “multi nocté,’t “ muc 
night ;” nor can we employ it adjectivally with a plural substantivi 
as “ multi ignes,”{ ‘“ much fires.” The adverbial use in English seem 
somewhat capricious. Though much may be always combined wit 
adjectives in the comparative or superlative degree, as “ much wiser, 
“much the bravest,” and also with some in the positive, as ‘* muc 
like,” “ much unlike,” we cannot say “much brave” or “ much wise. 
In regard to position, too, there are some differences, The adver 
much is placed before a present or past participle, but generall 
(though with some few exceptions) after a verb :— 

Sad, from my natal hour, my days have ran, 


A much afflicted, much enduring man. Pope. 
It grieveth me much, for your sakes, Ruth, i. 13. 
He doth much keep the statutes of Omri. Micah, vi. 16, marg. 


Mr. Tooke, who says that this word much has “ exceedingly gr 
velled all our etymologists,” derives it from the Anglo-Saxon ver 
mawan, “‘to mow,” of which, he says, the regular preterperfect 
mow, and the past participle mowen, ‘‘ Omit the participial termin: 
tion en,” continues he, “and there will remain mow, which meat 
simply that which is mown; and, as the hay, &c., which was mow! 
was put together in a heap, hence, figuratively, mowe was used | 
Anglo-Saxon to denote any heap; and this participle, or substantiy 
call it which you please—for however classed, it is still the sam 
word, and has the same signification—was pronounced, and therefor 
written ma, mo, &c., which, being regularly compared, gave ma, mae: 
maest, mo, more, most, &c.; and much is merely the diminutive of m 
passing through the gradual changes of mokel, mykel, mochill, muchel 
moche, much.” Such is the substance of an etymological disquisitio 
in the course of which Mr, Tooke takes upon him to speak with gre: 
contempt of Junius, Wormius, Skinner, and Johnson, and pretends 1 
remove all those difficulties which have so ‘ exceedingly gravelled 
other etymologists! The leading principle in this disquisition 1s ὃ 
extraordinary one, It assumes that in the formation of language, th 
conceptions of distinct action must necessarily have obtained a nan 
oefore those of quality, Indeed, it is not very clear that Mr, Tool 
conceives mankind ever to have acquired conceptions of quality at al 
However that may ‘be, the basis of his argument in the present i 
stance is a mere arbitrary assumption, neither confirmed by histor 
nor supported by any rational system of philosophy, The reasonir 
relative to the words“more”and “most” would be at least equally sati 
fuctory if ita order were exactly reversed, and the premises made tl 


* Alteras (epistolas) Furius multo mane mihi dedit. Cicer, Att, 5, 4, 
+ Multd nocte veni ad Pompeium, Cicer, Quint, 2, 8. 
1 Hi tanti ignes, tamque multi (sc, sidera), Cicer, N. D, 2, 36, 
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conclusion, It is probably true that more is the comparative and most 
the superlative of an old word ma or mo, which we may admit to have 
been used as an adjective signifying much. We might argue, therefore, 
that when much of anything was heaped together 1t was adjectivally 
said to be mo; and thence a heap was substantively called a mowe ; 
but as hay, when it is cut down, is, in the very act of cutting, heaped 
| together, to cut hay was called to mow, and the hay that was cut was 
| said to be mowed. These opposite trains of reasoning agree in this, 
| that all names must necessarily be supposed to have been given to the 
peonceptions of the human mind, in some one certain order—that is to 
᾿ say, either proceeding from the more general to the more particular, or 
the contrary. I do not know that this can be positively asserted ; but, 
' if it may be so, still I should incline against Mr. Tooke’s etymology. 
_ According to him, our rude ancestors could not have informed each 
_ other whether a thing was much or little, until after they had invented 
the art of making hay, had regularly conjugated their verbs, added the 
" participial termination en, taken it away again, and compounded the 
_ word (thus unnecessarily prolonged and curtailed) with a syllable im- 
' plying diminution, which was subsequently dropt; and after all, they 
' could never alter the signification of the word; but if they talked of 
much money, or much wisdom, much acuteness, or much absurdity, 
‘the word much would only signify the cutting of hay! Such is his 
theory: as to his facts, it would be difficult to discover where or 
‘when ma was used for a hay-mow, or a barley-mow; and when we 
come to derive mvkel, muchel, or michil, from mo, we shall be “ ex- 
ceedingly gravelled” to account for the unlucky 4 and ch which happen 
"to be inserted before the syllable said to be expressive of diminution. 
hat there may be some aflinity between mo and much is probable ; 
but it is not probable that much is an abbreviation of muchel, On the 
contrary muchil has the appearance of being derived from much, At 
“Teast, it is certain, that we find much, or mich, as early as we do 

muchil, WAcHTER, speaking of these words, says, Simplicissimum est 
"MICH, quod in antiquissimis chalectis ponitur pro magno et multo, ‘* The 
“most simple is mich, which, in the most ancient dialects, signifies 
| great and much.” Thus, in the old Persian, mih was great, mihter 
| greater, mihtras greatest; whence the sun was called Mithras, The 
, aspirate h was easily converted into the guttural ch, and the palatine & 
) or 5. Hence the Greek pey, in μέγας ; and the Latin mag, in magnus, 
_magister, &c.; and as that which is great is usually powerful, we have 
| an infinite number of words from this radical, signifying power, as the 
- Meso-Gothic and Anglo-Saxon magan, to be able, which supplies our 
iliaries may and might, the old German machen, and Anglo-Saxon 
᾿ n, to make, &c., ἕο Again Wachter, speaking of the ancient 
| word mich, says, postea invaluit MICHEL, eodem sensu. ‘‘ Afterwards 
| michel came into use, in the same sense.” Hence the Gothic mikils, 

the Anglo-Saxon micel, the Alamannic mihhil, the Icelandic mill, and, 


ar 


σανον 
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the final syllable el or le is meant, in any of these words, to expres: 
diminution ; muchel is no more the dimininutive of “ much,” in signifi 
cation, than handle of “hand,” or spindle of ‘spin ;” but much anc 
muchel are used eodem sensu, and so were anciently lite and litel. | 
have at least shown, that much is to be found in English as early a 
muchel, and that these two words were used indifferently by our mos 
ancient writers. And upon the whole, it is clear, from these authori 
ties, that much is the name of a conception of greatness in quantity 
quality, or power; and that when this conception is viewed as th 
attribute of any substance, the word much is an adjective; when a 
the modification of an act or quality, it is an adverb. 

386. Certain adjectives are found in our own and other languages 
which when combined with or varied by a particle, as ow prefix a 
our termination ly, the Latin termination ter, or 2, or the Italian mente 
lose their adjectival, and receive an exclusive adverbial character 
Vossius ranks these among compounds, and perhaps (as I have befor 
observed of inflections in general) further research into the origin of th 
particles so employed may show that all such adverbs ave true com 

unds: for the present, however, I shall consider them as inflected 
and of these the class formed by our termination in ly may afford 
sufficient illustration, The particle ly is an abbreviation of the adjec 
tive like; and the words wisely, gratefully, judiciously, &c., wer 
originally the compound adjectives wiselike, gratefullike, judiciouslike 
&c. The termination /yk or lich is common in old English. Thus, i 
Kyng Alisaunder, we have the adjectives eorthliche (earthly, mortal 
ferliche (strange, wonderful), and the adverbs gentiliche (gently: 
sikerlyk (securely, certainly), theofliche (like a thief), quykliche (quick 
ly), stilliche (quietly), skarschliche (scarcely), aperteliche (openly). 

So, in Syr Launfal, 

He gaf gyftys largelyche, 

Gold, and siluer, and clodes ryche, 
And again, in the same poem— 

The lady was brygt as blosme on brere, 

With eyen gray, with louelych chere, 

This word louelych is the identical word leflich which occurs in ot 
of the most ancient love-songs now existing in English, composed pr 
bably about the year 1200, The song begins, ‘* Blow, Northen 
Wynd,” and the lover describes his mistress 

With lokkes /efliche and longe. 


Chaucer writes our word, “ early,” erliche ; as in the Knight's Tale, 
And tellin her erliche and late, 


In the Description of Cokaygne occurs the adverb meklich (meekly 
In the Geste of Kyng Horn we find evenliche (evenly, straightly) use 


aa an adverb -— 
Thou art fair & eke strong, 
& eke euenliche long, ι 


[2 


This termination, therefore, is not less distinguishable in the old 
English than it is, as Mr. Tooke observes, in the sister languages— 
German, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish. The connection of meanings 
seems to be this: first a substantive conception of the body, then an 
adjectival or attributive conception of likeness to the body, and lastly 
an adverbial use of the conception of likeness applied adverbially to an- 
other attributive. The body (particularly the corpse) is in Meso- 
Gothic leik ; ex. gr. “ usnemun lek is” — they took away his body.” * 
‘In the Anglo-Saxon version of the same text it is lic, “ hys lic namon.” 
‘In Frankish and Alamannic a dead body is like, and lh; in Icelandic 
| lijk; in German leiche ; in Dutch lyk; in Swedish lik; and in old Scotch 
tyke, whence lykewake, now corrupted to late wake, the watching of a 
‘corpse, The German adjective gleich (like) is, as Wachter observes, 
‘the old compound ge-leich, abbreviated; in old German it is lich, 
gelich ; in Anglo-Saxon lic, gelic ; in Swedish lik; in Danish lig ; in Icelandic 
tikr, glikr ; in Dutch lyk. The adjectival or adverbial termination is in 


| lig, as liuflig, liflig ; in Icelandic legr and ligt, as lieuflegr, frithsamlegt. 
That the name of the conception which we have of “ body” should be 
transferred to the conception of “likeness,” is not at all surprising ; for 

vhat is so like any person or thing as the very body of that thing, or 
of that person? Hence, Shakspeare, meaning to intimate that the 
use of the drama is to represent the exact likeness of living manners, 
Says, it is ‘‘ to show the very age and body of the time, its form, and 
pressure ;” as if he had said, ‘the drama holds up a mirror to the 
esent time, exhibits its age of manhood or decrepitude, represents its 
y body, the shape which it bears, and the impression which it pro- 
“duces on the mind of the observer, as a seal does on wax, or a statue 
[δα the plaster from which a cast is to be taken.” Neither is it sur- 
‘prising that the adjective “like” should enter into composition with a 


exactly predicated of a particular substance, something like that attri- 
| bute might be so; if a person or thing could not be said to possess 
| exactly a certain quality, it might be said to possess a quality similar, 
) or nearly the same; if it was not great it might be greatlike; if not 
| good, godlike, ἕο, In the Anglo-Saxon we find the termination lic 
} used both adjectively and adverbially, as in the translation of Bede’s 
| Ecclesiastical History (book iii. c. 3), “tha lifigendan stanas there 
| cyricean, of eorthlicum setlum, to tham heofonlicum timbre, geber!” 
| “the living stones of the church, from earthly seats, to the heavenly 
| building, it bore.” And again (loc. cit.), ‘tha cyricean wundorlice 
| heold & rihte:” “the church he wondrously held and ruled. The use 
| of this termination extends indeed much further ; for it contributes to 
) the formation of our pronominal adjectives such, each, and which ; the 
a signification of these being so-like, one-like, and what-like ; as 
1 shall 


briefly show :— 
* Mark, vi. 29, 


the Anglo-Saxon it is contracted to swyle, in the old English to swyl/ 
and swiche, and thence to sich and such. And the same is found in th 
cognate languages: in the old English and Alamannic, it is solicl 
sulich ; in the Dutch zulk; in the Swedish slyk; and in the moder 
German solche. 

In the romance of Richard Coer de Lion, we have :— 


Kyng Alysaundre ne Charlemayn 
Hadde neuer swylke a route, 


And Chaucer says :-— 
In swiche a gise as I you tellen shal, 


ii, The words ik and ilka are to be found in our old writers, an 
still exist in the Scottish dialect. J/k was sometimes written dich 
and has been abbreviated to each. The following lines occur in 
satirical poem entitled Syr Peni; or, Narracio de Domino Denar 
(MSS. Cotton. Galb. E, 9) :— 

Dukes, erles, and ik barowne 


To serue him er thai ful boune 
Both biday and nyght. 


In another part of the same poem are these lines :— 


He may by both heuyn and hell 
And ilka thing that es to sell 
In erth has he swilk grace ; 


where we see swilk used for “ such,” and ilka for “ every,” as it is b 
Burns, in his “ Twa Dogs :"— 

His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face 

Aye gat him friends in i/ka place, 


iii, Which is, in the Anglo-Saxon, hwile; in the Meso-Goth 
lweleihks, from hwas, or hwe, “whom,” and leiks, “like.” In tl 
Alamannic it is huwielich; in the Danish huh; ia the Dutch welk 
w the German welche. The word whilk, anciently written quhilk, ws 
common in Scotland to a late period, and perhaps still exists in son 
1emote parts of the country. It is uniformly used in the “ Disputation 
of Nico. Burne, A.D. 1581: as, “ I micht produce monie siclyk place 

ilk I never hard zit cited be zou ;” that is, “I might produce mar 
such places (of Scripture), which I never heard yet cited by you,” 

iv. Agreeing with these is the old English thilhe, still retained in tl 
Wiltshire dialect, and pronounced thik, for “that.” Thus SPENSER, 
his “ May,” says :— 

Our blonket liveries been all too sad, 


For thilke same season, when all is yclad 
In pleasance, 


Chaucer, in his translation of Boethius, says, ‘ Certes yet lives 
in good point thilk precious honour of mankind,” 
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i And in the poem on Christ's Descent into Hell are these lines :-— 


The smale fendes that bueth nout stronge 
He shulen among men yonge 
Thilke that nulleth ageyne hem stonde 
; Ichulle he habben hem in honde. 
‘That is, “ the small fiends that are not strong shall go among mankind, 
and those persons who will not stand against them, I am willing they 
ould have in hand.” 
_ Thus have I traced a substantive (signifying body) through its 
‘transitions, first into an adjective proper (like), thence as part of the 
compound adjectives proper and pronominal (Jovelike and solike), and, 
‘lastly, into the termination (Jy), which is still used both in adjectives 
lind adverbs, though with idiomatic differences in respect to particular 
“words, some being only considered as belonging to the one class, and 
: ome to the other. Goodly, for instance, though not much used in the 
‘present day, and rather as an adverb than an adjective, is employed by 
| Shakspeare in the latter character, through all its degrees of com- 
parison :— 

|i, In Hamlet :— 

I saw him once, he was a goodly king. 


ii, In All's Well that Ends Well :— 


If he were honester he were much goodlier. 


᾿ iii. In King Henry VIII. :— 


She is the goodliest woman that ever lay by man, 


o the word kindly is commonly considered to be an adverb, but Burns 
“uses it as an adjective in Poor Mailie’s Elegy :— 

q Thro’ a’ the toun she trotted by him ; 
A lang half-mile she cou’d descry him ; 


Wi’ kindly bleat, when she did spy him, 
She ran wi’ ali 


° adjective ; but Burns, in the same poem, employs it pavecbialy -- 
μ᾿ Our bardie, danely, keeps the spence 

Sin’ Mailie’s dead. 
| Godly, lovely, portly, and some other such words, are for the most 
| part employed in modern times, as adjectives ; but it is observable that 
| godly has obtained by custom a different meaning from the identical 
| adjective godlike. We have, too, some of these words in one form of 
ft ‘composition, and not in its correspondent compound, Thus we say 
' ungainly for awkward; though the word gainly, formerly in use, has 
᾿ become obsolete. Dr. Henry More, a very learned writer of the 
| seventeenth century, says, “ She laid her chiid as gainly as she could, 
| in some fresh leaves and grass.” (Conj. Cabal.) 
Aa 387. Of the words formerly in common use as adjectives, but now "Years 
employed almost exclusively as adverbs, the word very is an obvious 
instance. Very is correctly stated by Mr. Tooke to be the Latin 


Participles, 
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adjective verus, and Italian vero, ‘‘ true,” changed, in old French an 
old English, into veray, which, in modern French, is vrai. Th 
adjectival use of this word still remains in the Nicene Creed as rendere: 
in the Liturgy of the Church of England, “very God of very God. 
Chaucer uses it as an adjective both in the positive and comparativ 
degree. In his translation of Boethius, On the Consolation of Philc 
sophy (b. iv.), “It is clere and open that thilke sentence of Plato i 
very and sothe.” And again (Ὁ. iii.), ‘‘ which that is a more ver 
thinge.” In these instances it retains the signification of mere truth 
but in a secondary sense it expresses eminence in degree, and is even ii 
this respect employed as an adjective positively, comparatively an 
superlatively. 
My faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very heavens, Psalm Ixxxix, 2. 

——__—_——— Was not my love 

The verier wag οὐ the two? Shakspeare, 

Were he the veriest antick in the world. Ibid. 

The secondary sense alone of the adjective survives in the moder: 
use of the adverb; nor is it surprising, that an adjective primaril 
signifying “true,” should, in a secondary sense, form an adver 
expressing eminence of degree, as applied to all other qualities; for 
thing that is very good or bad, ¢. e., good or bad in an eminent degree 
may be said, car’ ἐξοχὴν, to be truly good or bad. The Italian 
express the same modification of qualities by molto, “ much,” th 
French by fort, ‘‘ strong,” the Latins by multum, “ much,” and valde 
from validus, ** strong :” and our ancestors by a variety of attributives 
as swythe, sothfast, right, full, strong, well, &c. From the old adjectiy 
veray we have also our inflected adverb verily, and the obsolete verra 
ment (the modern French vraiment), as in the above-quoted romance ¢ 
Kyng Alisaunder :— 

By the steorres and by the firmament 
He him taughte verrament, 
And again :— 
Ther ros soche cry verrement, 
No scholde mon yhere the thonder dent, 
888, It is not only the adjective proper which serves to modif 
other adjectives, or verbs. The participle performs the same office 
and in the same manner ; and this (in ΤΡΩ͂ΜΑ) either by a participl 
of present or of past time, Of the former class we have ‘* scaldin 
hot,” “ staring mad,” ‘roaring drunk,” and, in Shakspeare, mor 
elegantly, “ loving jealous.” 
Warm cataplasms may discuss, but scalding hot may confirm the 
tumour, Arbuthnot, 

In came Squire South, stark, staring mad, Loid, 

I would have thee gone, 

And yet no further than a wanton’s bird, 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves, 

And with a silk thread pulls it back again 

So loving jealous of his liberty. Shakspeare, 
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or the past participles some are used without, but more with the 
᾿ πποῖχ a, answering to the Anglo-Saxon and German ge. Burns thus 
employs brent, from the Scotch bren to burn :— 
᾿ 


Nae cotillons brent-new frae France. 


ilton has adrift from drive ; Ben Jonson, agone (now written ago) 
m go; Chaucer, afret, either from the verb Sreight, or, more pro- 
bly, from the verb fret :— 

-------------- Then shall this Mount 

Of Paradise, by might of waves, be mov’d, 

With all his verdure spoil’d, and trees, adrift 

Down the great river. Milton. 


Is he such a princely one 
As you speak him long agone ? B. Jonson. 


For round environ her crounet 
Was fulle of rich stonys afret. Chaucer. 


| In all these and the like cases, however, the notion of time which 
specifically characterises the participle does not attach to the same 
word when it becomes an adverb; because it either modifies a verb, 
and then the time is expressed by the verb itself; or else it modifies 
an adjective, and then no expression of time is necessary, 
_ 3889. The pronouns adjective supply, either with or without some Pronouns 
)slight change of form, many adverbs of frequent use ; especially those {emive, dan 
| pronouns which I have called demonstratives, partitives, distributives, 
sneral and numeral, subjunctives, and interrogatives ; but as the words 
constituting these several classes are in all languages among: the 
(simplest and most ancient that exist, we must not be surprised to find 
‘some difficulty in tracing the pronominal adverbs to their proper 
wigin. In this respect, very great praise is due to several recent 
yerman philologists, particularly to Professors Borp, Port, and 
Jacos Grimm; who have thrown important light on a part of the 
cience of language previously quite dark, and still involved in con- 
siderable obscurity. Ι shall consider together the classes just specified, 
} reserving only the numerals for a separate notice, With this excep- 
| tion, the words in question furnish, in most languages, a number of 
adverbs connected together by various relations, and for the most part 
Jof an elliptical construction. The words here and there, hence and 
ithence, hic and illic, hine and illinc, for instance, are manifestly in their 
;}/origin demonstrative pronouns, equivalent to the words this and that ; 
but, by use, they have come to signify “ at this place,” “ at that place ;" 
‘from tls place,” ‘from that place ;” the substantive “ place” being 
clearly understood by the mind. Neither can it be doubted that the 
}Latin adverbs guum and quo are the subjunctive prououn gui, with the 
ΘΙ minations of the accusative and ablative case; which word qui is 
probably the same in origin with the Gothic hwo, the Saxon hwa, the 
Scottish φίλα, and the English who. 
A ptt happens, that the English language is not perfectly systematic in 
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regard to the pronouns which it has adopted for adverbial purposes 
and the same may be said of most other languages. We have thi 
simple adverbs just mentioned, which form three distinct classes, witl 
reference to place, distinguishing the place where we are, from anothe 
definite place, and supplying an interrogative for the place which w 
know not, which interrogative is also a subjunctive. / 
The first of these is here, the second there, and the third where, I 
happens too, with regard to place, that each of these three forms ha: 
three varieties to express “ at a place,” “ from a place,” and “ to : 
place ;” and all these are variously compounded with several othe 
words or particles, fore, ever, soever, ἕο, Some of the words whicl 
form adverbs of place, also become adverbs of time, manner, cause, &e. 
but these latter ideas have a few adverbs which are peculiar to them 
selyes, agreeing nevertheless, in principle and derivation, with th 
adverbs of place. Hence may be formed the following table of th 

simple adverbs of this kind :— 
here . . . there . . . where? 

Place 


hence . . thence . . whence? 
hither . . thither . . whither? 
. When? 
- how? 
Cansad! ον τὰ δυο τ τς νιν ΜΡ 

The three classes into which I have distributed these adverbs, hay 
not always been thus accurately distinguished. In our old language, we 
shall find the prepositive forms here and there often interchanged with 
the subjunctive or interrogative form where; yet it is clearly evident 
that these distinctions must have always existed in point of significa 
tion, however inaccurately or imperfectly expressed. 

390. The word here is not only used in its simple form, but in ¢ 
variety of compounds, as, hereafter, hereabout, hereat, hereby, herein, 
hereinto, hereof, hereon, hereupon, hereto, hereunto, heretofore, herewith. 
heirfoir, heirintill, &. In the simple form it is principally confined te 
the signification of “ this place ;” whereas, in the compounds, if 
generally signifies “ this time,” “ this thing,” “ this event,” or the like 
The cognate word hier, in German, does not follow exactly the same 
variations of meaning. Both in its simple and compound forms it 
principally refers to place, as hieran, hieraus, hierdurch, hierein, hierin: 
nen, hierober, hierunter, &c,; and so, heran, herebey, herein, &c ; though 
some compourids are more general in their application, as, hierum, 
hiervon, hierzu, Tn both languages, however, it is manifest that the 
word here, hier, or her, intrinsically signifies no more than the word 
this; and that the other significations, such as “ place,” “ time,’ 
“event,” “ reason,” or the like, are supplied by the mind, according te 
the context, It can hardly be doubted but that the elements of the 
word here are to be discovered in he and er, which occur in many Ὁ 
the Northern languages, as signifying this person or these persons, 
thing or these things ; 80 that the radical conception is what we ex 
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by the word this. The element he occurs, in Anglo-Saxon and old 
English, in the words signifying he, she, they, and their respective 
cases. The Anglo-Saxon pronoun personal is he, heo, hi, he, she, they ; 
and the very word here occurs for the genitive plural, as heom does for 
them, The same or similar words are frequent in old English writers, 
In the Vision of Piers Plouhman— 


Hermets on a heape with hoked staues 
Wenten to Walsingham, and her wenches after, 
* * * * - * 


Cokes and her knaues cryden, hote pyes, hote : 


'that is, “ their wenches,” and “ their knaves,” or “ boys,” 

In Chaucer’s Parson’s Tale, “ Certes this vertue makith folk ynder- 
take hard and greuous things by her own will ;” that is, “ their own.” 
In an ancient ballad, probably of the thirteenth century, beginning 
“Tn May, Jit muryeth,” (Harl. MSS. 2253, fol, 71)— 

; Ynot non so freoh flour 
Ὶ Ase ledies that beth bryht in bour, 
᾿ With loue who mihte hem bynde : 

hat is, “1 know no flower so fresh as ladies who are bright in bowers, 
to those who may bind them with love,” In a dialogue between a 
body and a spirit, of the same date (ibid. fol. 57), “* he wolleth” occurs 
for “they will.” This word was sometimes written heo, as, in a 
satirical poem against the ecclesiastical lawyers, (ibid. fol. 71)— 
i Heo shulen in helle on an hok 
Honge there fore, 
And sometimes Ai, as in another manuscript in the Harleian collection 
(No, 2277, fol. 195)— 
. Tho Ai dude here pelrynage in holie stedes faste, 

So that among the Sarazyns ynome Ai were atte laste : 

that is “ they did their pilgrimage, so that they were taken at last.” 
In the Lai le frain, which is a translation from the Norman-French 
the celebrated poetess Marie, we have he and hye for “she ;” and 
m for ‘ her :”’— 
The maiden abode no lengore, 
Bot yede bir to the chirche done : 


O Lord, he seyd, Jesu Crist, &e. 
* * * * 


Hye loked vp, and by hir seighe 
An asche, by hir, fair and heighe. 

ow * * * 
A litel maiden childe ich founde, 
ξ In the holwe assche therout, 
LM And a pel him about. 
The other element, er, is found in the modern German er, he, and 
in the Icelandic er, am, is, and who; asin the Edda of Snorro, “ Feyma 
heiter su kona ER ofram ER δὺο sem ungar meyar eru.” “ Feyma is 
alled the woman who modest ts, as the young maidens are.” In the 
, 2. ene 
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Frankish and Alamannic, the demonstrative and relative pronouns « 
the third person are er, her, and ir. Thus, in the Frankish of Otfri 
the Monk, “ Er gibot then wuinton,” ‘“ He commanded the winds ;” 
that of Tatian, “ Er quam in sin eigan,” “ He came to his own,” 1 
the Alamannic of Isidore, “ Dhaz ir Jhesus uuardh chinennt,” “ The 
he Jesus was named.” These two elements, then, viz., he and er, ar 
identical in signification; and are only redoubled for the sake ¢ 
emphasis, which is a habit common to barbarous nations, and to th 
illiterate in all countries. Hence it is, that the French have their ce- 
and ce-la, and even ce-lui-ci and ce-lui-la; and that our own rusti 
commonly say this here, that there, thick there, ἕο, From‘this sour 
undoubtedly come the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and Icelandic he 
the Frankish and Alamannic hier, hiar, hiera, the modern German an 
Dutch hier, and the English here, all used to signify, “at this place, 
although the simple and radical meaning of them all is simply “ this 
The various explanations which are given of the adverb here b 
Dr. Johnson only serve to show that the conception of a distinct an 
particular place is no necessary constituent in the meaning of the wor 
Thus here is opposed to a future time, as well as to a different place 
by Bacon, in his advice to Villiers: ‘* You shall be happy here an 
more happy hereqfter :” which might be paraphrased ‘ in this life an 
in a life after this ”*—*‘ in this world, and in a world after this”—* i 
this state of existence, and in a state of existence after this,” alwa 
retaining, however, the conception expressed: by the word this, 
when the words here and there are explained by Johnson “ dispersedly 
in one place and another ;” as in another extract from Bacon; δ 
would have in the heath some thickets made only of sweet-briar, an 
honeysuckle, and some wild vine amongst; and the ground set wit 
violets ; for these are sweet, and prosper in the shade; and these t 
be in the heath here and there, not in order.” The words here an 
there are still to be explained this and that ; for the imagination form 
conceptions of places separate from each other, although quite indete: 
minately as to any specific external situation, and even as to numbe 
except that the place signified by the word here is in imaginatio 
separate from that expressed by the word there, The indistinct proces 
of the imagination, therefore, in the passage above cited, may ἢ 
explained by supposing an individual carelessly wandering over th 
ground which is to be ornamented, and occasionally stopping to say, 
will have a thicket planted in tis place and another in that place. Th 
same expression occurs in a beautiful sonnet of Shakspeare— 


Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there ; 


which corresponds with the expression “ ranged,” in the precedin 
verses— | 
As easie might I from my selfe depart, 
As from my soule, which in thy brest doth lye: 
That is my home of loue, If | haue rang’d, 
Like him that trauels, I returne againe, 
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Ι | Bore and there are doubtless used indefinitely in such phrases ; but not 
| More indefinitely than the pronouns this and that might themselves be 
used, as in the song— Ε 

| Seo This way, or that way, or which way you will; 

and in Drayton’s pleasing description of a winter evening’s chat with 
“his friend— 
ῖ Now talk’d of this, and then discours’d of that, 

Spoke our own verses, ’twixt ourselves, &c. 

Nay, even the pronoun personal is sometimes used with the same 
‘uncertainty of application; as in Chaucer’s spirited description of a 
tournament, in the Knyght’s ‘Tale— 

He rolleth under foote, as dothe a ball, 
He foyneth on his feet with a tronchoun, 

i And he hurleth with his horse adoun, 

! He through the body is hvrt and sith ytake. 
In none of which instances is there any certain antecedent to the word 
he; and yet it stands first for one man, then for another, then for a 
| third, and lastly for a fourth, 

Hence and hither may be considered as cases of the word here ; but 
perhaps it would be more accurate to treat these three words as 
| ditierent compounds of the element he, with er, an, and der. Hence 
‘is the Anglo-Saxon heonan, and the Frankish hina. It seems to be 
‘connected with the Icelandic han, he, and hin, it; and with the syllable 
Jan, which, in various German compounds, signifies “ from this place,” 
from this time,” “ at this time,” “ to that place,” &c,; and which is 
alone to signify anything that is “ gone hence ;” “ lost,” or “ anni- 
ilated ;” as in the Leonore of Burger— 
O mutter, mutter, hin ist hin! 
Verlohren ist verlohren! 

they say er ist hin for “he is dead :” hinrichten is to execute justice 
any one, to put him to death; hindag is “ this day ;” hinfort, 
henceforth,” “ from this time forth;” which is also expressed 
forthin. mmerhin is an exclamation answering to our “ let it go,” 
and meaning “ be it ever thus, I care not;” as, er mag immerhin 
schreyen, “ he may bawl as long as he likes.” So hinauf and hinab, 
“above and below ;” hinein and hinaus, “ within and without,” mean 
respectively above this place, below this place, within this place, out of 
this place. Hinfahren is to go away, to go from this place; and, in 
the Frankish, hinafahrt is “ death.” “Our English word hence, in old 
Ἢ tings is hen, han, hin, hennes, In the romance of The Seuyn Sages, 
ve find— 


6 


᾿ A fend he is, in kinde of raan ; 

᾿ Binde him, sire, and 1648 han. 

᾿ Chaucer, in the Knyghi’s Tule, says— 

The fires whiche‘on min auter brenne 
¢ ‘Shal declaren er that thou go henne 
it. This auenture of lone. 
ῃ 


Se 
pee 
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So in Christ’s Descent into Hell— ; 
Bring vs of this lothe lond ' 
Louerd Aenne into thyn hond. 
In the Scottish Act of Parliament, A. Ὁ. 1438, “ that all the kinge’s 
liegis be vnharmyt & vnscaithit of the said house & of thaim that 
inhabits theirin fra Ayn furth.” 
Hither is the Anglo-Saxon and Gothic λίγο, In the old English 
too it was often written with a d; as in Chaucer’s Monk’s Tale— 
And if you list to herken hiderward. 
So in two manuscript poems in the British Museum (Harl. MSS. 
2253, fol. 64 and fol. 124)— 
Herketh Aideward, and beoth stille, 
* * * * 
Herkneth hideward horsmen 
A tidyng ichou telle. 
And, in the poem on Christ’s Descent into Hell, Satan says— 
Ne may non me worse do, 
Then ich haue had hiderto. 
391. There, thence, thither, are manifestly constructed on the same 
ea and applied in the same manner as here, hence, anc 
ither; and as we suppose the first element of here to be he, so we 
suppose the first element of there to be the, which, in the Anglo-Saxon. 
was prefixed as an article to substantives in all cases, and in both 
numbers; and which appears in various dialects under the forms o 
thei, thy, tho, tha, all relating to the pronoun that, Thei is the Gothic 
conjunction “ that.” Thy, in the old English compound forthy, signifies 
** for that,” viz. cause. Tho is explained by Junius, gut, ili, and tune, 
viz. “ that person,” in the plural; and “ that place” used adverbially ; 
and he adds, that the Anglo-Saxon tha admits all these signifi 
cations. 
Tho for “ then” (see Warton, vol, i. p. 161)— 
The messengers tho home went. 
Tho for ** when” (Harl. MSS, 2253, fol. 37)— 
Tho Jhesu was to hell ygan. 
Tha for “ those” (The Seuyn Sages, v. 8901)— 
Al tha wordes ful well he knew, 
He was so ferd him changed hew, 
Thae for “ those.” See the second volume of The Antiquary, (one 
of the novels which so accurately delineate the manners and language 
of Scotland,) p, 297— 


Thae’s your landward and burrowstown notions, 


Tho for * those” (Harl, MSS, 2253, fol. 55, 56)— 


Parmafey ich hold myne 
All tho that bueth her ynne, 


᾿ 
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There seems to be compounded of the and er ; as here of he and er ; 


but however this may be, there manifestly agrees with the German der, 


which is a demonstrative and relative pronoun, as well as an article, 
and consequently answers to our the, this, and who. In like manner, 
the Anglo-Saxon there or ther formed the genitive of the article, and 
also the demonstrative and relative adverb; as in the 4th chapter of 
Joshua, “ Nyman twelf stanas on middan there ea, ther tha sacerdas 
stodon, & habban forth mid eow, to eowre wicstowe, & wurpan hig 
ther.” “Take twelve stones from [the] midst [of] the water, where 
the priests stood; and have {ere forth with you, to your abiding- 
place, and cast them {down| there ;” in which passage we see there 
and ther, answering to the, where, and there, successively, So in the 
old English, there is often used in two connected sentences, for there 
and where; as in Chaucer’s Wife of Bath’s Tale— 


There as wont to walken was an elfe, 
There walketh now the limitour himself, 


It might not unreasonably be surmised, that where the operations 
of the mind are so distinct, as those indicated by a demonstrative and 


a subjunctive pronoun or adverb are, they would necessarily require 
_ expressions equally different; but a careful attention to the history of 


language will show us that it differs very widely in this respect from 
its philosophy, It is for want of having sufficiently considered this 
circumstance that we find grammarians so often at a loss to account 
for different idioms, and giving reasons for them which are purely 
imaginary, not to say absurd, It is, no doubt, a great excellence in a 
language to mark, by distinct expressions, the distinct operations of 


the mind, and the more nicely this is done, the more accurate and ex- 
_ pressive does a language become; but this is generally the result of 
time and of an undefinable sense of inconvenience, which induces men 
to inflect and vary words, as it were, insensibly, and to assign to the 


various inflections, though of similar origin, different effects. In no 
language, however, has this principle been carried into full operation ; 
and hence we see the different meanings of a word, and the different 
parts of speech which it constitutes, passing into each other by grada- 
tions, which, at first sight, it is not always easy to explain, Thus, in 
Greek, the subjunctive pronoun, or, as some call it, the subjunctive 
article, ὃς, is sometimes said to be used for the prepositive 6; some- 
times for τίς interrogatively ; and sometimes for avréc. Again, Ὅστις 
sometimes answers to the Latin relative quis, and sometimes to quis- 
quis, The adverb Ὅπου, besides the common signification “ where,” 


_ answers to “ whither ;” and, in argument, to “ since ;” and in descrip- 


tion, to ‘‘ in this place,” or “ in that place.” So, ὅτε, “ when,” sig- 
nifies also ‘‘ since,” like the Latin cum: and the examples of this kind 
are infinite. We shall not, therefore, be surprised to find considerable 


diversity from the modern idiom in the following, and many similar 
instances :-— 


κι 


δε 


Ther is used for the, that, or them; as, in The Sou Sages, thr 
Pete. aN at 


Therwhile, sire, that I tolde this tale, ; : 
Thi sone mighte tholie dethes bale. 


Gawin Douglas has “‘ thare aboue” for “above that ;” and “ tharon” 
for “on f. 

In the old Scottish dialect thir was used for these or them; as in the 
act of 1424, “ thir ar taxis ordaynt throu the counsaile of Parliament.” 
So in Dunbar’s Goldin Terge, written about a century afterward— 


Full lustiely thir ladyis all in feir 
Enterit into this park of maist pleseir, 
* * * * * 


And every ane of thir in grene arrayt 
And harp and lute full mirreyly they playt. 


In the same dialect we find thairto and thairfra, thairfoir and 
thairefter, tharapone, thairuntill, &c. 
Chaucer uses therto in the sense of ‘* moreover,” or “ in addition to 
that,” as in the Rime of Sir Thopas— 
He couthe hunt at the wildé dere 
And ride an hauking forby the riuere 
With grey goshauke on honde: 
Therto he was a good archere, 


Therefore, which, in modern times, is commonly used conjunctively, 
occurs in a rude old English poem before quoted (Harl, MSS. 2253, 
fol, 71), as signifying for that— 


Heo shulen in helle on an hok 
Honge there fore. 


In short, comparing the different authorities, ancient and modern, 
we find that the word there, however variously spelt, did not originally 
relate to place exclusively, but was equally applied to time, to persons, 
and to events: and the same may be said of thence and thither. 
Thenceforth, which we use with reference to time, agrees with the old 
Scottish phrase fra thin furth, as in the following passage in the Act 
of 1503, which is, on many accounts, worthy of notice :— 

It is statute and ordanit that fra thin forth na baroun, frehaldar, nor vassal, 
quhilkis ar within ane hundreth merks of this extent that now is, be compellit to 
cum personaly to the parliament, bot gif it be that our souerane Lord write speciale 
for 6, And sa (sal) not be unlawit for thair persons, and thai send thair 

ratours to answer for thame, with the baronis of the schire, or the maist 
us personis, And all that ar aboue the extent of ane hundreth merks to cum 
to the parliament, vnder the pane of the auld vnlaw. 


Thither was, in the Anglo-Saxon and old English, thider, as in the 
poem often quoted (Harl, MSS, 2253, fol. 55)— 


God for is moder loue, 
Let us neuer thider come, 


And as they had hideward for “ hitherward,” or “ toward this place,” 
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"80 they had thederwart for “ thitherward,” or “ toward that place :” as 
in the ludicrous poem called “* The Huntyng of the Hare :”— 
hd Thei toke no hede thederwart, 
bn But euery dogge on oder start. ἐστ 
892. Where, whence, and whither. These words have also a similar Where, 
analogy, together with this further peculiarity, that they serve in- 
differently for interrogatives and subjunctives.- Thus in the interro- 
gative :— 
They continually say unto me, where is thy God? Psa. xlii. 3. 


And he said, Hagar, Sarai’s maid, whence camest thou ; and whither 


wilt thou go? Gen, xvi. 8. 
And again in the subjunctive— 
Let no man know where ye be. Jer, xxxvi, 19. 
I wist not whence they were. Josh, ii, 4. 
He went out, not knowing whither he went. Heb, xi. 8. 


We have already seen that the subjunctive force of the word where 
was not peculiar to it, but was sometimes expressed by the word 
' there. We do not find this to be the case in English with the inter- 
_ rogative force of the same word ; but in Greek the relative pronoun τίς 
_ is also an interrogative ; as in St. Mark’s gospel, ¢. ii. v. 6, 7: Ἦσαν 
δέ TINES τῶν γραμματέων ἐκεῖ καθήμενοι καὶ διαλογιζόμενοι ἐν ταῖς 
καρδίαις αὐτῶν" TI’ οὗτος οὕτω λαλεῖ βλασφημίας ; ΤΙΣ δύναται 
| ἀφιέναι ἁμαρτίας, εἰ μὴ εἷς ὁ Θεός ;--“ But there were certain of the 
scribes sitting there, and reasoning in their hearts, why doth this man 
| thus speak blasphemies? Who can forgive sins, but God only ?”— 
_ Hence it is clear, that the interrogative effect of a word does not 
" require a peculiar form, any more than the subjunctive. So the Latin 
_quidam, which means “ a certain person,” and “ aliquis,” which means 
“some one,” are reciprocally connected with the interrogative quis, and 
᾿ the subjunctive qui. Scaliger was of opinion that the Latin quis and 
qui were the Greek καὶ ὅς and καὶ 6; and Tooke, probably thinking 
to improve on this etymology, has only gone further in error, He 
says, “As ut (originally written uti) is nothing but dre; so is quod 

(anciently written quodde) merely καὶ ὁτὲ :---- 

Quodde, tuas laudes culpas nil proficis hilum, Lucilius. 


** Qu in Latin being sounded not as the English, but as the French 
pronounce qu, that is, as the Greek K; καὶ, by a change of the cha- 
_ racter, not of the sound, became the Latin que, used only enclitically 
indeed in modern Latin. Hence καὶ dri became in Latin qu’otti, 
quoddi, quodde, quod.”—The only foundation for all these conjectures 
τς seems to be, that in the very nature of a subjunctive pronoun some- 
_ thing equivalent to a conjunction is implied ; and as to the assertions 
_ respecting the Roman pronunciation they are perfectly gratuitous. It 
is not very probable that the ancient pronunciation of gu was the 
_ same as of Κα ; on the contrary, it more probably resembled that of 
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x, or rather of the Gothic ©, which our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
expressed by hw, the old Scottish writers by gud, and we by wh. 
Scaliger and Tooke forgot, that if their explanation might be thought 
to account for the subjunctive pronoun, or conjunction, it left the inter- 
tive pronouns and adverbs quite unexplained ; and the fact seems 
to be, that the Latin language originally agreed with the Gothic and 
other northern languages in employing the articulation marked by the 
’ olic digamma, where the softer Greek dialects omitted that articu- 
lation; thus the Greek οἶνος was the Latin vinum and Gothic wein; 
the Greek ot was the Latin ve and Gothic wat; and lastly, the 
Greek aspirated pronouns %, ὁ, were the Latin gua, quo, and the 
Gothic Awa, hwo, ; 
It is manifest that where did not originally refer to place alone, any 
more than here or there did; but, like those words, was originally a 
pronoun signifying this or that ; for in its composite forms it often sig- 
nifies no more than those pronouns, the substantive to which it refers 
being usually expressed, but sometimes understood. Thus we have 
whereabout, for ““ about which business ”— 
Let no man know any thing of the business whereabout I send 
thee. 1 Sam, xxi. 2. 
Whereto, for ‘‘ to which thing ”"— 
It shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it, Isaiah lv. 11. 


Whereby, for ** by which name” — 


There is none other name under heaven given among men whereby 


we must be saved. Acts iv. 12. 
Wherefore, for “* for which cause” — 
What is the cause wherefore ye are come ? Acts x, 21. 


All these compounds may be employed interrogatively, (and indeed 
the subjunctive use of some of them has at present become rather ob- 
solete,) but in this form also they are not necessarily significant of 
** place.”—Thus whereby is used for “* by what means ?”— 
Zacharias said unto the angel, whereby shall I know this? use i, 18, 
Wherefore, for ** for what reason? ”— 
Now he is dead wherefore should I fast ? 2 Sam, xii, 23. 


It is to be observed, however, that there are certain adverbs com- 
pounded with where, which cannot be used interrogatively, such as 
whereas, wherever, wheresoever ; but the reason is, that in these, as well 
as in whensoever, whithersoever, &c., the pronoun as and so, and the 
word ever, necessarily give them a relative force and effect :— 

Have ye not spoken a lying divination, whereas ye say, The Lord 


saith it? Beek, xiii, 7. 
Ye have the poor with you always: and whensoever ye will ye 
may do them good, Mark xiv, 7. 


The Lord preserved David whithersoever he went, 2 Sam, viii. 6. 
It would be impossible to express these passages interrogatively, 


πτ ᾿ 
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‘‘ whereas say ye?” “ whensoever will ye?” ‘ whithersoever did he 

go?” not on account of the meaning of the w ‘«where,” ‘* when,” 
or ‘‘ whither,” but of the others with which they are compounded. 
_ From what has been said, it is abundantly clear that the adverbs 
here, there, where, hence, thence, whence, hither, thither, and whither, 
although in their modern and uncompounded use they principally 
express a conception of ‘‘ place,” yet did not really include the name 
of any such conception in their original signification, but were the 
mere pronouns he, this, and what, diversely compounded, and assigned 
by use to separate and distinct significations, 

893. The very same is to be observed of the adverbs Then and {ien. 
When, which have been above noted, as principally signifying time. : 
We have not, indeed, the word Hen for ‘at this time,” though it 
occurs in old English for hence, i, e., from this place. Thus, in the 
scoffing ballad made on the defeat of Henry III. at Lewes, in 1264, 
and which, from its tenor, must have been composed very soon after 
the event, we find the following lines— 

He hath robbed Engelond the mores ant the fenne 
The gold ant the selver ant yboren henne, 
_ Hann, in the Icelandic, is “he,” and hun is “she ;” and Srrern- 

HELM (Gloss. Ulph. Goth., p. 85), speaking of the Gothic word hana, 
as in hana hrukida, “the cock crew,” (Matth. xxvi. 74,) says, Omnis 
avis mascula dicitur HANA, ab HAN, ille, et feemina HONA, ab HON, illa; 
‘every male bird is called hana, from han, he; and every female 
bird héna, from hon, she.” Hence we may infer, that the element en 
was compounded in some of the northern dialects, as we have already 

n that er was, viz., with he, the, and who, producing hen, then, and 

m, as well as here, there, and where, all of them originally pro- 
ouns, and all used in a restricted sense by an ellipsis of the words 
e, place, &c., as adverbs. 
__ In the Gothic, Zhan is both ‘* then” and ‘‘ when,” and yuthan is 
1 for “now.” Than is also used for autem, dé, “ but;” and it is 
manifestly nothing more than the article or pronoun thana, or thanei, 
answering to the Greek τὸν, or ὃν, as Semon THANA haitanan Zeloten, 
Σίμωνα TO'N καλούμενον Ζηλωτήν, “Simon, who (was) called 
Zelotes,” (Luke vi. 15); THANEI wildedun, “ON ἤϑελον, ‘whom they 
would,” (Matth. xxvii. 15). Thon, for ‘ those,” is still used in many 
parts of Scotland; thynfurth we have seen in the old dialect of that 
country, for ‘‘ thenceforth,” which, in the parliamentary articles of 
1461 above quoted, is written ‘“‘thensforth :” and as henne was used, 
old English, for ‘‘ hence,” so thenne was used for thence, i. e., from 
t place; as in Christ’s Descent into Hell— 
Nas non so holy prophete, 
Seththe Adam & Eue the appel ete, 
Ant he were at this worldes syne, 
That he ne moste to helle pyne : 


Ne shulde he neuer thenne come, 
Nere Jesu Crist Godes sone, 


Why. 


How. 
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When is the Gothic hwan, which is used for the Latin ide φῶ, 
niam, quantum, quam, and is manifestly the same as hncana, quem, 
“whom ;” as HWANA sokeith, “whom seek ye?” (John xviii. 4.) As 
the Gothic than and hwan, and the old English there and where were 
often used convertibly, so were then and when; and in the Harleian 
MSS. (No. 2253, fol. 55, b.) we find the for when— 


The he com there, tho seide he. 


394, It will not be necessary to use much argument in proof of the 
identity of origin between Why and the words before mentioned, 
where, when, &c.; it is manifestly only another form of the pronoun 
who, In modern usage we do not oppose thy (in the sense of this 
cause) to why ; but this mode of expression occurs in the old words 
forthy and withthy. Forthy occurs in the Scottish Act of 1424, in 
the two senses of “" because” and “therefore.” So in Barbou’s 
Bruce— 

But God that most is of all might 

Preserved thame in his forsight 

To venge the harm and the contrair 

That those fell folk and pantener 

Did to simple folk and worthy, 

That couth not help themselven; forthy 

They were like to the Maccabeis. 

The same author seems to use nought for thy in the sense of 
“nevertheless,” as— 

And nought for thy, thocht they be feil, 
God may richs weil our werges dell. 


And not for thy thair faes then were 
Ay twa for ane that they had there. 
So he uses with thy for ** provided,” or “on this condition”— 


And I sal be in your helping 
With thy ye give me all the lond 
That ye have nou into your hond. 
In all which instances thy is simply this, viz., cause, reason, or con: 
dition, those substantives being understood by the sort of ote 
already explained, 
395, How is simply the PP asp who, or hwa, sometimes written it 
old English ho; as in the Harleian MS, 2277, fol, 1— 
Seinte Marie day in rie among 
Alle other dayes gode a 
Is ryt forto holde heghe Ἢ 
Ho so him vnderstode, 
And as we have seen the pronoun that, and the adverb as, used con: 
vertibly, so we find hou in the old Scottish dialect used where we 
should employ 80, or as; ὁ. 8, housone, for “ so soon as”— | 
That housone ony truble, + paptaoes Ps or causis happynnis to be 4 
movit—than incontinent it salbe lesum, &e, i 
Scottish Acts, A.D. 1554, — 
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place, time, &c., have shown them to be no other than the demonstra- 
tive and subjunctive pronouns, appropriated by custom to certain dis- 
tinct significations ; but though the particular applications are matter 
of mere idiom, and vary, as has been seen, considerably in the same 
country at diflerent periods; yet in most, if not all languages, the 
same general principle is to be traced. In most, if not all, the words 
which are employed as adverbs of time, place, manner, and cause, are 
pronouns with little or no variation of form, 

Tn Latin, from the pronoun is, ea, id, come the adverbs ii, alibi, 
ibidem, inde, proinde, ita, itaque, ideo, iccirco, eo, adeo, eorsum, uspiam, 
nusquam, &c. From hic, hec, hoc, come hinc, huc, adhuc, huccine, 
horsum, hodie, antehac, posthac, hacpropter, &c, From ile, illa, illud, 
come illic, illico, illuc, iline, olim, ἕο. From qui, que, quod, come 
quo, quoque, quam, quando, quia, quamvis, quare, quin, quidem, cum, 
cur, and probably ubi, ubivis, alicubi, &c. BE: 

Tt is needless to trace the pronominal adverbs in Greek; but it 
/may be somewhat curious to observe the same principle in the Persian 
Janguage, in which the pronouns are een, this; aun, that; ke, who ; 
che, which, - 
| From een, “this,” are derived eenjd, “ here,” eensi, ‘ hither.” 

_ From aun, ‘“that;” ἄη)ά, “there ;” dnsi, “ thither ;” angdh, 
« then.” 

From ke, “ who ;” cu or cuja, “ where,” ‘* whither.” 

' From che, “which;” chun, “how, or when?” chend, “how 


| 397. The numeral pronouns supply a class of adverbs, which are 
lot very numerous in any language. Verbs of action represent con- 
ptions which may be often repeated. If it be meant to limit the 
action to a single instance, the conception of the number one must be 
expressed, and so of any other number, and to this is added, either 
expressly, or, at least, in the mind, the conception of time. Thus we 
say “he marched six times through Spain ;” he conquered more than 
twenty times in pitched battles ;” “he was twelve times crowned with 
laurel.” In most languages it is unnecessary to express the conception 
jof time in connection with the lower numbers, the numerals them- 
selves supplying an inflection, by which that conception is perfectly 
understood, Thus are produced our adverbs once, twice, thrice, which 
fare no other than the old genitives onis, twyis, threyis. The Latin 
jlanguage is more felicitous in this respect ; it has decies, vicies, centies, 
jand muillies, to express ten times, twenty times, a hundred times, and 
ἃ thousand times. 

| Ina poem of the time of Henry VI., entitled, ‘* How the wyse man 
btaght hys son” (Harl. MSS. 1596), is the line— 

" For and thy wyfe may onys aspye. 


396. I have thus traced, at some length, the English adverbs of General 


Numerals. 
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In Kyng Alisaunder— , 


Twyes is somer in that londe. 
* * * * 


Ye haveth him twyes overcome. 


With respect to the adverb once, however, it is to be noted, that as 
one is not always opposed to two or three, or any specific number, but 
sometimes merely to many ; so once does not always signify “at one 
time,” as opposed to two, three, or any other number of times, but 
merely “at some time” different from the present. Thus, when the 
poet Wordsworth says of Venice, 

Once did she hold the gorgeous East in fee, 


he means to contrast the greatness of a former time with the degrada- 
tion of the present, As if he had said, although at this present time 
she lies so low, there was one other period, at least, in her history, 
which presented a far different picture. At that time she was rich 
and great, famous and powerful— 


- τ Now lies she there, 
And none so poor to do her reverence. 


Nor is this signification confined to the time past, Once equally 
means some uncertain time as applied to the future, Thus, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor— 

I pray thee, once to night, give my sweet Nan this ring. 


Nearly the same eflect is given in Latin to the adverb olim, which 
means some one point of time, either past or future; and seems te 
have the same connection with the relative article, as our word once 
has with the positive ; for olim appears to be derived from olle, which 
the early Romans used for ile, and which, in the plural, was written 
oloe, as in the Royal Law: Si parentis puer verberit, ast oLOE ploras- 
sint. The numerals here spoken of are those called cardinal; but the 
ordinals also supply a certain class of adverbs, as thirdly, fourthly, 

ifthly, &c., which are formed from the adjectives third, fourth, jifth, 

το, by adding the termination ly, before explained. In the Latin 
language, the correspondent words tertid, quarto, &c., are manifestly 
the adjectives tertius, quartus, &c., with the termination of the abla- 
tive case. In English, too, we use the adjective first, adverbially, 
without any alteration, It has been observed above that the first 
two of the ordinal numbers generally appear not to be taken from the 
names of the cardinal numbers; thus we do not say in English the 
oneth, the twoeth, nor in Latin unitus, duitus, nor in Greek évordg, 
δυιτὸς ; but in these languages καρ μδαχύμι first, second, primus, secun- 
dus, πρῶτος, δεῦτερος : and when we look to the etymology of these 
words, we shall be inclined to suspect that they are in their origin 
simpler, and therefore, perhaps, earlier than the adjectives taken from 
the ordinal numbers. The word jirst is manifestly the superlative of 
Sore, the first, being, of course, the sor-est, or that which is before all 
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others. The Latin primus is in like manner the superlative of the old 
word pri. Scaliger, speaking of the word primus, says, Superlativum 
est ; nam PRI vetus vow fuit, sicut NI: postea latiore vocali fuse sunt 
NE, PRE, unde Adverbium, PRIDEM ; comparativum, PRIUS; superla- 
tivum, primum, So the Greek πρῶτος is the superlative of the prepo- 
sition πρὸ, being formed thus, rpdraroc, mpdaroc, and (the 6a shown 
by the circumflex accent to be contracted into 6) πρῶτος. As to the 
preposition πρὸ, it answers exactly to the Latin pre, before, primarily 
with regard to time or place, and secondarily to order, or what we 
call preference, The word πρῶ, indeed, is used for the first dawn of 
day ; but this appears to be merely a contraction from πρωὶ, which, 
however, is undoubtedly connected with πρὸ; nor can there be much 
doubt that the three radicals to which I have alluded, viz., pri, pro, 
and for, have all one common origin. 

398. If there be a doubt whether any one particular class of words Verbs. 
can be used adverbially, that doubt must apply to the Verbs, In 
English, the words to which this doubt applies are either of uncertain 
etymology ; or else their use is rather conjunctional or interjectional 
than adverbial. The adverb Yet has been considered to be the imperative 
mood of the Anglo-Saxon verb gytan, or getan, to get ; but it is not 
very evident how this imperative can be applied to the different senses 
in which the word yet is used. The adverbs ado and together have an 
Obvious affinity with the verbs do and gather ; but it is not easy to 
trace them directly to any particular part of those verbs, Ado is well 
‘known in English from the name of the popular drama, Much Ado 
about Nothing. In the Scottish dialect too it is very ancient. In the 
‘preface to Gawin Douglas’s translation of the AZneid we find the ex- 
‘pression “‘ it has nathing ado therewith.” The adverb Zogether has a 
‘manifest relation to the verb gather, which, however, we now use with 
‘some diversity of meaning, The adverb and the verb rather seem to 
tefer to some common origin, which does not exist in English, but ap- 
pears in a more simple form in Dutch, in which gade is a consort, as 
een duyf en haare gade, “a dove and her mate ;” gadeloos, matchless ; 
gadelyk, sortable, &c. 

399. Yes and No may be referred to the class of verbal adverbs, if Affirmative 
they properly belong to this part of speech, which I am inclined to Negative. 
think they do; though a very able philologist considers them as 
‘‘referable to none of the current parts of speech,” but requiring 
by accurate grammar to be placed “in a class by themselves,” * 
Doubtless they stand alone in construction, and are equivalent, each of 
them, to a whole sentence ; but that sentence is elliptical, and, I appre- 
hend, that the verb understood in it is modified by the adverb expressed. 
Th the language of gesture nothing can be more simple, more universal, 
or more frequent than the expressions of assent or dissent, the former 
by a nod of the head, the latter by a shake of the head. In the words 


* Latham, Eng. Lang. § 259. 
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of our Saviour, too, the verbal expressions are as short and distinct as 
possible: "Ecw δὲ ὁ λόγος ὑμῶν Nal, val, Ov, ov. “ Sit autem 
sermo vester, Est, est, Non, non. ‘ Let your communication be Yea, 
yea, Nay, nay.” In the Gothic, “ Siyat than waurda tzwar Ya, ya, 
Ne, ne.” Yet it is remarkable, that in classical literature generally 
such simple expressions of assent or dissent seldom or never occur, at 
least in the plain and direct mode in which we constantly employ 
them. One would expect to find frequent use of them, if anywhere, 
in Plato’s Dialogues, where the reasoning of Socrates is so generally 
carried on by interrogation, But, on the contrary, the answers are for 
the most part given in such terms ἃ8 Εστι ταῦτα, “ These things are 
80; Οὐκ ἔστιν, “it is not;” Πῶς δ᾽ οὐ, “how not?” τί μήν, “ what 
else?” Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ‘wholly 80; Εὖ λέγεις, “you say well ;” 
οὕτως, “ just so ;” οὐδαμῶς, “ by nomeans;” ἔοικε γε πῶς, “ at least 
tis rather probable ;” οὐκ ἔοικεν, “*’tis not probable ;” φασὶ γοῦν, “so 
at least they say ;” Ἔχει yap λόγον, “ why, tis reasonable.” Some- 
times, indeed, the answer is by the short word Nai; but this, though 
translated “ yea,” in the text above quoted, conveys to a classical ear, 
somewhat of a less positive assertion; implying, when used respon- 
sively, rather a submission to the person addressed than a confident 
assertion of the party using it: ex. gr. Οὐκοῦν ὀρϑῶς, ἔφην, ὦ Adei- 
parte; Nai, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, ‘** Was I not right,’ said I, “Ὁ Adimantus? 
‘Certainly,’ said he.”* ΤῸ understand the nature of the responsive 
words yes and no, we must advert to what has before been said of 
interrogative sentences, and the interrogative mood of verbs. The 
interrogator states a fact as unknown to or doubted by himself, in its 
general existence, or in some of its circumstances ; and he requires from 
the respondent an assertion affirming or denying that which he has 
stated as doubtful or unknown. The question proposed is simple or 
complex. If simple, the answer may be in the same words, mutatis 
mutandis, as the question: if complex it cannot, The Greeks and 
Romans called the simple question ᾿Ερώτημα, interrogatio, and the 
complex, Πύσμα, percontatio; which distinction may be illustrated by 
comparing the proceedings on a criminal trial by jury with those on a 
coroner’s inquest. The simple question put to the jury in the former 
case is an ᾿Ερώτημα, ** Js the prisoner guilty?” and the answer | 
be given in the very same words transposed, ‘“ The prisoner is guilty.” 
The complex question in the other case is a Πύσμα. How did the 
person, whose body you are to examine, come by his death? Which 
may branch into many simple questions, as did he die by the act of 
God? or by his own hands? or by the hands of another? If by his: 
own hands, was he at the time sane, or insane? If by the hands οὗ 
another, is that person known or unknown? — If known, was it A., B., 
or C., &e., all, or which of them? And whatever the state of the facts 
may be, the complex question first proposed cannot be answered by” 
transposing its terms, nor by any other simple response, With 
* Plato, Rep. 1, 4. 
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complex questions, the words yes and no have nothing to do; but sup- 
posing a simple question to be put, and answered affirmatively, by 
transposing its terms, as “Is there peace at present between France 
and England ?’—“ There is peace at present between France and 
England,”— it must immediately occur to any one that the answer would 
be perfectly intelligible, if all the words after “ there is” were dropt as 
superfluous ; and equally so if the answer were “ there is not.” So, if 
it were asked, “‘ Js ἐξ true that A. B. is guilty of the felony of which 
he stands indicted ?” the full answer would be, ‘‘ It is true that A. B. 
is guilty of the felony of which he stands indicted,” but it would be 
equally intelligible to say briefly ‘it is,” or “it is not.” The super- 
fluous words then would not long be retained in use; and the brief 
answers given would be exactly equivalent to yes or no: hence it is 
probable that these two words may have had some connection, histori- 
cally, with the assertions “there is” and “ there is not,” or “it is” 
and “it is not.” 


morially exclusive use in Parliamentary voting, may probably have 
‘been at an early period of our history the most prevalent form. Be 
this as it may, I shall first examine certain explanations which 
have been given of yes, the word at present used on all ordinary 
‘occasions, for affirmation. Mr. Tooke labours to derive yes from the 
French ayez, “have it,” ““ enjoy it.” This is not the happiest of his 
etymologies, at least it is not one of the best supported ; for he quotes 
Shave Romaunt of the Rose very much at random, in support of his 
‘conjecture :-— 


ar And after, on the daunce went 


LARGESSE, that set al her entent 

For to ben honorable and fre ; 

Of Alexander’s kynne was she ; 

Her most joye was ywis, 

Whan that she yafe, and sayd HAUE THis, 


Where Mr. Tooke says, “ Which might, with equal propriety, have 
been translated :-— 


When she gave, and said YEs.” 


The most frigid critic could not well have missed the spirit of his 
author more completely. Largesse, or liberality, is personified, like 
Timon, scattering her gifts on all sides, and not waiting for any 
demand, to which she might answer, “yes.” So we find, from the 
admirable scenes with Lucullus and Lucius, that Timon had been in the 
habit of surprising them with unexpected presents :— 

 Lucuttus. One of Lord Timon’s men ?—A gift, I warrant. Why, this hits 
right : I dreamt οἵ ἃ silver bason and ewer to-night. Flaminius, honest Flaminius, 
you are very respectively welcome, sir. (Fill me some wine.) And how does that 


norable, complete, and free-hearted gentlemen of Athens, thy very bountiful 
good lord and master ? 


- 400. We have in modern English three forms of the affirmative Yes 
word in question, viz., Yes, Yea, and Ay; which last, from its imme- Ay. 


i 
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FLA. His health is well, sir. τὴ 
Lucut. I am right glad his health is well, sir—and what hast thou there, under 


thy cloak, pretty Flaminius ? 
Seno, sgh oars sedaarer aut * * * * 


Serv. May it please your honor, my lord hath sent— 

Lucius. Ha! What hath he sent? Iam so much endeared to that lord: he is 
ever a sending. How shall I thank him, thinkst thou?—And what hath he sent 
now ? ‘ 


In like manner, Largesse set all her pleasure in free, spontaneous, 
and unexpected acts of bounty, with the munificence of ἃ mighty 
monarch, another Alexander, surprising those whom she benefited by 
the sudden exclamation, “ Have this!” If our yes were derived from 
ayez, we should find the latter word used in that sense in some of the 
French dialects; but this circumstance nowhere occurs, Nor is it 
very clear, that the word ayez was used in French before yes was used 
in English; since it appears to be a corruption of avez; which was 
taken from havez, or habez, part of the very ancient verb haben, of 
which the radical hab, in the sense of our word have, was common to 
the Latin with all the Gothic languages; for the Latin verb was 
habere, the Meeso-Gothic haban, the Anglo-Saxon habban and hebban, 
the Frankish, Alamannic, and modern German haben, the Icelandic 
hafa, the Danish haffne, the Swedish hafwa, the Dutch hebben ; and it 
even seems to have been used in one dialect of the Greek language ; for 
Hesychius and Phavorinus prove that ἅβεις was used for ἔχεις, par 
ticularly by the Pamphylians, and from this root an infinity of nouns 
are derived in the northern languages, as well as in the Semitic from 
the Hebrew min havah. It would therefore require some diligence of 
investigation, to discover at what period in the history of the Frankish 
or French language, the distinctive ὃ or v of the radical word was 
dropped in the imperative ayez ; and it could not have been long after 
that period, if at all, that the imperative was converted, by common 
use, into an adverb among the French; and again, at a much later 
period, that this adverb was adopted from the Norman-French into 
the Norman-Saxon, from whence it must have descended to the 
modern English ; not one of the steps in which supposed progress has: 
Mr. Tooke attempted to verify; nor is it probable that the attempt, 
if made, would have led to any confirmation of his conjectural 
etymology of the word yes. Dr, Johnson derives yes from the Anglo- 
Saxon yise, and indeed the word is found in that language written 
yise, yese, yyse, with the Saxon 3. Supposing then that our yes may 
be immediately derived from yese, it remains to be seen whether the 
latter word can be traced to a higher source; and here I should be 
disposed to avail myself of the suggestion of Junius (who explains yes 
as a contraction of yea is), so far at least as to derive the Saxon yesé 
from yea, which seems to have been a very ancient affirmative in that 
language, and is identical with our present yea. Mr, Tooke indeed 
suggests that yes and yea are of very different origin, the one being 
from the French verb avoir, the other from some northern verb (he 
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does not exactly determine which) that signifies “ to own.” Now, 

erbs of this signification are also very numerous, as well as the adjec- 
fives and substantives derived from them. Thus the Gothic verb is 
aigan, the Anglo-Saxon agan, whence our verb to owe is derived; the 
Icelandic eiga, the Swedish ega, the Alamannic eigan, and with these 
probably the Greek ἔχειν has some affinity. Nor is the adjective less 
general, with the sense of own, proprius. In Gothic it is aigin, in 
Anglo-Saxon agen, whence the old Scottish awin, and old English 
owen, the Alamannic eigan, the Danish eget, the Icelandic eyga, and the 
Dutch eygen. It does not, however, happen in these languages gene- 
rally, that the affirmative adverb, or interjection, has the form of any 
part of the verb, or indeed much resemblance to it. Our yea is 
undoubtedly the Meso-Gothic ya, yai, old German ya, yo, Anglo- 
Saxon ya, yea, Icelandic, Swedish, Danish, German, and Dutch, ya; 
from which various words are derived in several of those languages, as 
the Gothic yaithan, to approve, and frayethan, to disapprove; the 
Icelandic yaord, consent, beyahen, to affirm; the Swedish beyaka, to 
‘affirm; the German yaher, a complyer; yawort, a consent, ἕο, It 
‘seems also to be connected with the Sanserit affirmative particle (as it 
has been called) ya, yai.* Some grammarians derive it from the 
Hebrew jah (or yah) Jehovah; but this can hardly be taken in its 
plain and literal sense. The Hebrews surely would not have profaned 
the name of the Almighty by introducing it into common and trivial 
discourse ; and the heathens, who could learn the sacred appellation 


adopted it. The only way in which it seems that this etymology can 
at all supported is by reference to the verb n’n hayah, to be, with 

which the name of the great ‘‘ I Am” has no doubt a connection, as 

the Being of Beings, He who alone is of himself, and the cause of 

‘being to all things that exist. In the Meso-Gothic there is an evident 

‘connection between ya and the pronouns and adverbs of pronominal 

origin, so, it, this, and that :— 

Ya-ins 1116) “ this man,” 

Ya-ind illuc) “ἰο that place,” 

Ya-thau-—(forsan) ‘‘ it may be so,” 

Ya-u (si) “be z, that,” 

Yu -(jam) “αὐ this time.” 

Τὴ point of signification ya or yea agrees with the Greek οὕτως, and 

the Latin sic; both which are connected with pronouns, and both 

employed as words of responsive affirmation, Thus Socrates, arguing 

with Alcibiades that the soul, and not the body, is the true self, says, 

Ὅστις ἄρα τῶν τοῦ σώματος τι γινώσκει, τὰ αὑτοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ αὑτὸν 

&yvwxev— Whosoever then knows his body, knows what belongs to 

himself; but does not know himself Ὑ to which Alcibiades replies, 

Οὕτως ; as if he had said, “it is so;” ‘ it is as you say.” The Latin 


: tBopp, Comp. Gram, §$ 371, 385. : + Plato, First Alcib. ἢ. 26, 
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sic, like the modern Italian si, was used as we employ yes. The gre 
dations by which it reached this power of expression, may be collected 
from the following passages in Terence, to be sic est factum—sic es 
—sic, é, 
i, “Quid narras? Sic est factum.”—What (tale) do yo 
tell? The fact is so.* 
ii, ‘* Daturen illa Pamphilo hodie nuptum? Sic est.” Is sh 
given to Pamphilus to be married? 7 is so. 
iii, **Itane ais—Phanium relictam solam? Sic.” What ἃ 
you say—that Phanium was left by herself?—S 
(i. ὁ. yes, I say so). 

The Greek οὕτως is a mere adverbial form of the pronominal οὔτοι 
“ this person :” and the Latin sic is in like manner connected with th 
pronoun se, which in the dative is si-bi, and with the verb sit, whic 
was anciently written si-et. 

Besides the mere expression of acquiescence in a question or de 
mand, yea has, in its modern use, a particular force which answers t 
the Latin imo; and imo, it is to be observed, is really the pronou 
im, which occurs constantly for ewm in the remaining fragnients of th 
Laws of the Twelve Tables; as, “ si IM aliquips occisit, joure casu 
esto,” where Macrobius says: ab eo quod est 18, non EUM, casu acct 
sativo, sed 1m dixerunt. In this sense of the word yea, MILTON says 
They durst abide 
Jehovah thund’ring out of Sion, thron’d 


Between the cherubim—yea, often plac’d 
Within his sanctuary itself their shrines, 


It is somewhat remarkable, in the English idiom, that the word na 
(the antipodes, as one would think, of yea) is used in the very sam 
sense as that which we have just described. Thus Dryden say: 
“ This allay of Ovid’s writings is sufficiently recompensed by his oth 
excellences; nay, this very fault is not without its beauties.” Whi 
is still more singular, Ben Jonson uses both yea and nay with th 
same augmentative force in one and the same sentence; ‘A goo 
man always profits by his endeavour; yea, when he is absent; nay 
when dead, by his example and memory.” In all these passages, ye 
seems still to bear its relation to the pronoun ¢his ; for the meaning i 
** they durst abide Jehovah thundering out of Sion; this they did an 
often more.” ‘ A good man profits by his endeavours ; this he doc 
when present, and even when absent ;” and the word nay only serve 
still further to complete the same sense; for, in the instances aboy 
quoted, the meaning is, “ the allay of Ovid's writings is recom 
by other excellences ; this is the case, and not only this, but the ver 
fault has its beauties.” ‘ A good man profits us by his endeavow 
when absent; this he does, and not only this, but even when he | 
dead, we profit by his example aud his memory,” 


* Adelphi, a. 3, se. 4, t And,, a, 2, sc, 1, ὦ Phorm., 2 sc, 2, 
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| There is still one more use of yea, which confirms the view here 
| taken of its import ; as in the third chapter of Genesis—“ Yea? Hath 
God said, ye shall not eat of every tree in the garden?”* Here the 
| word yea has an interrogative force ; and means ‘is this so?” Do you 
|say this—namely, that God hath forbidden you to eat of every tree? 
_ In fine, the conception always expressed by yea is that of true and 
'|affirmative existence. Hence Dr. Hammonn, explaining the passage 
** all the promises of God in him are yea and amen” (2 Cor. i. 20), 
says, ““ that is, they are VERIFIED, which is the importance of yea ; and 
|confirmed, which is meant by amen.” Now, the conception of positive 
existence, as applied to a particular thing or event, is expressed by the 
words ‘“‘ it is,” or “‘ this is ;” and if there be an ellipsis of either word, 
|the same conception may be expressed by the other word. In this 
view of the subject, it seems not unreasonable to conclude that the 
jword ya may have been originally used either as a pronoun, or as a 
part of the verb of existence; and it is to be remembered, that in 
|many, perhaps in all languages, the verb of existence is merely ex- 
pressed by a pronoun, 
| Ay appears to be merely yea, a little varied in pronunciation, Dr, 
|Johnson, indeed, suggests that it may be derived from the Latin aio ; 
but it is more probable that the Latin aio and nego, and the English 
y and nay, are derived from some more ancient common origin. Ay 
vas some slight differences of application from yea, as yea has from 
Jes ; but this is no more remarkable than the diflerent force and effect 
which, as we have already seen, is given in different cases to the same 
word, yea, In the following passage from Shakspeare’s Henry VI. ay 
expresses somewhat more of passionate and proud reproof, than if the 
|word yea were employed :— 
| Remember it ; and let it make thee crest-fall’n ; 
Ay, and abate this thy abortive pride. 


"» yea appears to have been a variation of ay, so was ay varied into 
\€; but without any change of meaning :— : 
Hath Romeo slain himself? Say thou but 7; 


And that bare vowel, J, shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. Romeo and Juliet. 


With respect to the other adverb aye, “always” (for it is a totally 
|lifferent word), we shall have occasion to consider it hereafter. 

401. Our No and Nay belong to a very large class of negatives, No. 
vc are found in almost all the languages which have been called ** 
|ndo-European, ex. gr. the Sanskrit and Zend na, Persian ne, Latin 
16, mi, non, Russian, Polish, and Bohemian ne, mie, neni, Gothic and 
ld German ne, Anglo-Saxon na, ne, no, Low Saxon neh, Icelandic, 
pe nish, and Swedish, ney, Dutch neen, German nein, nie, Italian no; 
jon, French non, nenni, Spanish ne, &c., with all their compounds and 
jerivatives. The conception which enters into the signification of all 


* Genes. iii, 1. 
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these words is an universal and primary one in the human mind 
being, as it were, the bound and limit of all other conceptions. TI 
following are the remarks of the President De Brosses on this subject 
“* Man, in order to communicate his perceptions, has occasion 1 
express, not only existing objects, and the manner of their existenc 
but also in what manner they do not exist. And so with regard 1 
feelings, he has occasion to make known whether they are agreeab 
to his will, or not agreeable to it. It is necessary then, that besid 
the different radicals serving to express positive ideas, and differen 
classes of objects, he should have another radical, which may serve 1 
express a negative idea; appropriated merely to indicate that what ἃ 
describes is not in what he wishes to describe. One single radie 
will always suffice for that effect, to whatever object it may be applie 
Negation being an absolute and privative sensation, a mere counte 
assertion, it is quite enough that we have one vocal sign, one organ 
articulation, to advertise the hearer, that what we say is not in tk 
subject of which we speak.” Having already adverted to the concey 
tion of negation generally, it is sufficient here to observe, that ever 
child, in the first glimmering of reason, must necessarily form such 
conception, and that it does in fact acquire, among its first’ articulat 
sounds, the sound which expresses that conception. The child has ¢ 
distinct a conception that its nurse is not present, or that its food 
not agreeable to its palate, as it has of the opposite circumstances, ἢ 
may perhaps be urged, that this negative conception is in its ver 
nature adjectival; that it can only be applied in the manner of a 
attribute to some other conception which is of a substantive natur 
“11 est impossible,” says De Brosses, “ de former un Nom absolumei 
privatif ; c'est ἃ dire, une locution, qui ne contienne pas une idee vraime 
positive.” “It is impossible to form a noun (substantive) absolutel 
privative ; that is to say, an expression which does not contain a 
idea really positive.” Be it so; but at least the adjectival conceptio 
may be applied, in the manner of all other conceptions of the sam 
class, to modify substantives, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs; thus w 
may apply the negative words or particles no, not, and un, to modif 
the substantive man, the verb is, the adjective wise, or the adver 
always, in the following phrases :— 


No man is always wise, 

Man is not wise always. 

Man is always unwise, 

Man is never wise (i.e. at no time wise). 


The different forms of negation are confounded in most languages ¢ 
dialects, The Latin ne, non, and nec were in early times used indi 
ferently, and so were the English ne, no, not, nor. In a fragment 
the Laws of Numa Pompilius, preserved by Fulvius Ursinus, w 
find nei for ne :— 


Hel Iraintnem folreinia neateit, tm somnera yenor NE fottta 
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Again, in a fragment of the first Tribunitian Law, nec is used for ne— 
5 Sei quis aliuta faasit cum pequnia familiag sacer estod : sei quis 

im oxcisit paricida NEC 4 


Again, in the Laws of the Twelve Tables— 


Patris familias quei en do testato moritor quoique souos heres NEC 
escit. 


‘In old English ne was used for not and for nor. 
i. For not in the Harleian MS. 2253, fol. 70, b.— 
Ne mai no lewed lued libben in londe. 


ii, For nor in the Prophecy of Thomas De Essedoune, in the same 
volume, fol. 127-— 
Whenne shal this be ? 
Nouther in thine tyme, ne in myn. 
No was used in the same two senses, 
i. For not in the romance of Alisaunder— 
Alisaunder and his folk alle 
No had noght passed theo halvendall. 
ii. For nor, in the Description of Cokaygne— 
Ther nis halle, bure, no bench. 
In the Scottish dialect nae or no is used for not, and nor for than— 


They’re nae sae wretched’s ane wad think, 
Burns. Twa Dogs. 


Compleitly, mair sweitly 
Scho fridound flat and schairp, 
Nor muses, that uses 
To pin Apollo’s harp. Alex, Montgomery, circ, 1597. 
The particle ne, which forms part of our modern words none, never, 
&e. was anciently incorporated with many verbs, as, J not, for “1 ne 
_ wot,” or “ know not ;” J nabbe, for “1 ne have ;” Ἵ nulle, for “ I ne 
will;” J nolde, for “ Ine would; ” it nis, it nas, it nere, for “it ne is,” 
“ it ne was,” ‘ it ne were :"— 


The hors vanisheth I not in what manere. 
Chaucer. Sq. Tale. 


I nul soffre that no more. Ibid. fol. 55, b. 
Uch a srewe wol hire shrude 
Tha he nabbe nout a smok, &e, Ibid, fol. 61, Ὁ. 
Whil God wes on erthe 
And wandrede wyde, 
What was the reson 
Why he nolde ryde ἢ 
For he nolde no grome 
To go by ys syde. Harl, MS. 2253, tol. 124, b. 
Ther nis londe ynder heuenriche. Harl, MS. 913. 
that he nas wenemyd anon. Lyf of Seint Patrik. 

Wymmen were the best thing 
That shup our heye heune kyng 

Yef feole false nere. Harl., MS. 2253, fol. 71. 


402. It is sufficient for the general purposes of communicating 
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thought, that the negative conception should be once expressed in a 
simple sentence ; but we generally find it redoubled in old English, a 
circumstance derived from the Anglo-Saxon idiom, as, We om te na 
Crist, “1 am not the Christ” (John i. 20)... The same idiom prevails 
in the modern French, although it was not always observed in that 
language at an earlier period. In the sixteenth century they said, 
“ Phabit NE faict le moyne :” at present the same proverb is expressed 
thus, ‘‘ Phabit NE fait Pas le moine.” Τὰ is difficult to account for the 
reduplication of the negative upon any other principle than that of the 
eager desire, which we commonly see in barbarous and ignorant people, 
to give utterance to their strong feelings and imperfect conceptions, 
and which usually leads to much tautology in their discourse. This 
genuine result of barbarism, however, has been sometimes mistaken 
for a proof of extraordinary learning ; and critics have dignified it with 
the title of an Archaism, a Hellenism, or some such pompous appella: 
tion. ‘‘ The editor of Chaucer,” says Hickes, ‘ knowing nothing Οἱ 
antiquity, asserts that the poet imitated the Greeks in using twe 
negatives to express negation more vehemently; whereas Chaucer 
was entirely ignorant of the Greek language, and only used the twe 
negatives according to the prevailing custom of his own times, when 
the language had not yet lost its Saxonisms, as, “I ne said none ill.” 
In the Saxon writers, indeed, three and even four successive negatives 
are sometimes to be found, as, “ NE yeseah NEFRE NAN man God :” 
“no man ever saw God” (John i. 18). And again, ‘‘ NE NAN NE 
dorste of tham dage hyne NAN thing mare agiyean ;” “and no man 
durst from that day forth ask him any more questions” (Matth. xxii 
46), It is to be observed, however, that some of the best of these 
writers, and particularly the royal translator of Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History, generally employ but a single negative ; and such also is the 
uniform style of that venerable monument of Gothic literature the 
Codex Argenteus. . 

403, The last class of separate words, which I shall notice as used 
adverbially, are nouns substantive, It is manifest that substantives 
may be used in the formation of compound words to express the attri- 
butes of attributes. Thus stone, in its primary sense, is a substantive, 
and blind is an adjective; but in the compound stone-blind, the former 
part of the word modifies the latter, as much as if we were to say, “a 
stony, or stonelike blindness.” In like manner, substantives standing 
alone may be taken adverbially, as modifying either a verb or an 
adjective. The latter mode is the less common in modern English, 
but it occurs not unfrequently in the older dialects: the former mode 
is common in most languages. The adverbial use of the substantive 
to modify a verb, somewhat resembles the ablative absolute of the 
Latin grammarians, It expresses a conception simply, without 
yd it to exist or not to exist. The construction is consequently 
elliptical, and the sense may always be more fully expressed by adding 
the assertion, I shall illustrate this by a single example, 
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_ 404, While is the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon hwila, and Alamannic While. 

- uuila, time, or a certain space of time, which seems to be of the same 
origin as our wheel, in the Anglo-Saxon hweol, Danish and Swedish 

hil, Icelandic hiool, and Dutch wiel, which are derived, by J. Davies, 

_ from the Welsh chwyl, turning, and seem to have some affinity with 

the Latin volvo, and Gothic walwyan, to roll; nor is there any more 

apt or more common symbol of time than the continual rolling of a 

wheel. Be this as it may, the word while in English and weile in 

German is used substantively for a space of time, as in German es ist 

eine gute weile, ‘it is a good while,” or ‘‘a long time.” So in the 

relation of the meeting of Joseph with his father Jacob (Gen, xlvi. 29), 

“ὁ he fell on his neck, and wept on his neck α good while.” We find 

_ the English adverb while used to modify verbs with reference to various 
portions of time, ex. gr. :— 

ie i. During the whole continuance of a given time. 

$ ii. During a certain time to be terminated in future. 

4 iii. At different intervals of time. 

P iv. For a short space of time, 


- Twill sing praises unto my God, while I have any being,” (ὦ ὁ. 
during the whole time that I exist), Psalm exlvi. v. 2. 

In the Scottish Act of Parliament, 1587, the enactment is ordained 
to last “Αγ, and quhil His Hienes nixt parliament.” So in Alexander 
Montgomery :— 
4 Cum se now, in me now 


The butterflie and candill 
And as scho flies guy! scho be fyrt. 


| this sense, which at present exists only in provincial usage, while 
States a time with a definite future termination, ex. gr. until the 

meeting of the Parliament, or until the insect be burnt, 

' ΤῈ third use is also provincial, and answers to our word “ some- 
times,” as in the well-known anecdote of an English traveller, who had 
been confined at a village in Scotland several days together by the 
rain, and who, at length, losing his patience, asked the landlord pet- 
tishly, ‘‘ What! does it rain here always?” ΤῸ which the other 
replied with a smile, “‘ Hoot, na! it snaws whyles.” 

The fourth use occurs often in our translation of the Scriptures, as 
when Samuel said to Saul, “ Stand thou still awhile that I may show 
thee the word of God” (1 Sam, ix, 27). The same idiom occurs in 

the Goldin Terge of Dunbar :— 

Acquentance new embrasit me a guhyle, 
And favourt me till men micht gae a myle, 
Syne tuk hir lief, I saw hir nevir mair. 

_ In avery ancient English love-song, whyle is used in this sense without 

the article. (Harl. MSS. 22583, fol. 63, b.) 

Bes. Betere is tholien whyle sore 

i Then mournen evermore. 


Recapitula- 
tion. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that though in the German language the 
substantive weile is not used adverbially in the same senses as while is 
in English, yet it has the same adverbial, or rather conjunctional sense, 
that we give in matters of reasoning to since. ‘Thus the German wei 
implies the consequence or dependence of one fact on another, as 
Wet ers verlanget, so soll ers haben: “ὁ since he desires it he shal: 
have it.” The word since has the primary signification of time, from 
the Anglo-Saxon sith, and old English sithe, as in Chaucer— 


And such he was iproved ofte sithes. 


The word season is also used by old authors to signify time, as i: 
the obsolete word stound. i 

In the Morale Proverbes of Crystyne, printed by Caxton, A.D. 1478 
we find the expressien long saison for *‘a long while,” or ‘a long 
time :”— 

A temperat man cold from hast asseured 

May not lightly /ony saison be miseured. 
So in the Dictes and Sayings of Philosophers, printed 1477, ‘‘ There 
was that season in my company a worshipful gentleman called Lewis 
de Bretaylles.” . 

Stound occurs adverbially in Octowian Imperator— 
Men blamede the bochere oft stoundys 
For his sone. 

The compounds of while still in use such as meanwhile, erewhile, re- 
quire no explanation. They plainly express the conception of time, 
and signify ‘‘in the meantime,” ‘ sometime before,” ὥς. Erewhile 
was anciently written whilere, and so we find in the different old 
dialects whilom and umquhill, which both agree with the old word 
sometime for “ formerly.” 

405. Thus are the considerations exhausted, which arise out of the 
definition of an adverb, as above proposed. I have shown that an 
adverb is properly to be reckoned among the parts of speech ; that it 
is a word added to a sentence perfect in the expression or mind of the 
speaker ; and that it serves to modify an attributive—that is to say, 
primarily a verb or an adjective (taking the latter term in its widest 
sense), and secondarily another adverb, I have endeavoured to reduce 
those modifications systematically to certain classes (a task hitherte 
but little thought of) referring the modifications of verbs first to the 
corporeal relations of place and time, positive and relative, and then 
to the mental relations propositional or argumentative ; the former 
applying either to affirmation or negation, clear or doubtful, or else te 
interrogation and response; and the latter to the connection of pro: 
positions, particularly of the premises with the conclusion, The 
modifications of the adjective I have considered as affecting either 
their quantity or their quality, The positive quantity is either con- 
tinuous or discrete; the relative admits of intension or remission : 
modifications of quality are also positive or relative, and the latter 


have here noticed certain classes of words, which, as effecting 
odification of an attribute, are in my opinion improperly admitted 


the class of adverbs. I have next considered the methods by 
h the expression of the modification of attributives is effected in 
nguage, viz., by an adverbial phrase, a compound word, or a single 
ord, which constitutes the part of speech we call an adverb. And 
lastly, I have shown “o examples, that the words which may be em- 

Jloyed to perform the function of adverbs, with or without inflection, 
such as have been or may be employed to perform the function of 
of the necessary parts of speech, viz., adjectives proper, participial 
pronominal, verbs (particularly as to the responsives Yes and No), 
even nouns substantive. And so much for the adverb, whi 
the parts of speech before examined, completes the list of those 
ssary or accessorial to the formation of enunciative sentences, 
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CHAPTER XIV./ 


OF INTERJECTIONS. 


TheInter- 406. CERTAIN words or sounds are generally known by the name : 
partot nterjections ; but in proposing to examine them with reference to tl 
= science of language, we are met with an objection in limine, that the 
are not parts of speech, and therefore do not deserve the attention | 
a grammarian. The learned Sanctius says :—‘‘ Interjectionem ne 
esse partem orationis sic ostendo: quod naturale est, idem est apu 
omnes: sed gemitus et signa letitie idem sunt apud omnes: sw 
igitur naturales, Si vero naturales, non sunt partes orationis. Nai 
ex partes, secundum Aristotelem, ex instituto, non natura deber 
constare.” ‘The error here arises from giving too great a latitude to 
proposition which within certain limits is true; viz., that words δὶ 
significant ex instituto ; for in truth this proposition applies only 1 
nouns (1. 6., names of distinct conceptions) and to words derived fro1 
them. But in the nature of the human mind, intellect is mixed u 
with feeling, the will is often confounded with the reason ; and ot 
desires, or fears, unconsciously modify our conceptions or assertion 
We express in speech the transitions and mixed states of the mind, ε 
well as its clear, fixed, and determinate distinctions ; and hence th 
interjection rises, as will presently be seen, from a scarcely articulai 
sound to a passionate, and almost to an enunciative sentence. Whi 
we learn from Mr. Tooke on this part of our subject is as inconsisten 
as it is vague and declamatory. “The brutish, inarticulate inte 
jection” (says he), “ which has nothing to do with speech, and is onl 
the miserable refuge of the speechless, has been permitted, becaus 
beautiful and gaudy, to usurp a place among words.” How can an 
modes of utterance be at once beautiful, gaudy, brutish, and ina 
ticulate? And what is meant by saying that the interjection, whic 
somehow or other has been enabled to occupy a place among word 
has nothing to do with speech, and is only the miserable refuge of th 
speechless ? 
Isuniversally 407, Mr. Tooke himself uses such expressions as “Oh!” “ΟἹ 
Sir!” “Oh, my dear Sir!” “Oh, Sir, your humble servant!” Well 
Why! Come! &c., which assert nothing, and have no connectio 
either with the preceding or following sentences; but are mere inter 
jections, or interjectional phrases, παρεμβολαὶ, as the Greeks calls them 
thrown in between the main parts of the discourse, Yet he says 
“where speech can be employed, they are totally useless; and ar 
always insufficient for the purpose of communicating our thoughts. 
“ And indeed,” adds he, “ where will you look for the interjection 
Will you find it amongst laws, or in books of civil institutions, it 
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history, or in any treatise of useful arts or sciences? No: you must 
seek for it in rhetoric and poetry, in novels, plays, and romances.” 
} M.. Tooke has forgotten one book, in which interjections abound, and 
fill the mind with impressions of the highest sublimity and pathos— 
1 that book is the Brie. But if the interjection had only to do with 
‘rhetoric and poetry,” surely its sphere would not be narrow. If a 
knowledge of it only led us properly to appreciate the lofty mind of 
} Demosthenes or Cicero, to read with true relish the immortal verses 
of Homer, Virgil, Tasso, Milton—if it were only to be met with 
‘jin the “ plays” of Sophocles, Plautus, Moliére, Shakspeare; or 
in the “romances and novels” of Sidney, Cervantes, Le Sage, 
Fielding, or Scott, how lamentable must be the taste, how blind the 
osophy, which would decline the examination of this interesting 
‘part of speech! And is the interjection confined to books? No, it 
is heard in private and in public, from each sex and every age, in tones 
Of the tenderest love or the most malignant hate, in shouts of joy, in 
| ecstacies of pious rapture, in deep anguish, remorse, despair ; in short, 
from the impulse of every human feeling. Nay, we are taught to 
elieve, that it exists in the Hallelujahs of angels, and in the continual 
| Holy ! Holy! Holy! of the cherubim and seraphim. Now, as a 
| botanist would but imperfectly teach his science, if he were to tell his 

cholars that certain large portions of the vegetable world were be- 
ath their notice, as weeds; or as he would be a poor mineralogist 
ho should disdain to cast an eye on pebbles; so he is a miserable 
rammarian who affects to disregard the numerous interjections and 
erjectional phrases which give such force, tenderness, variety, and 
| truth to the works of the rhetorician and poet, and contribute so much 
ward rendering language an exact picture of the human mind, 


ir less perfectly articulated, which occur in human speech, evincing 
|| actual feeling, but not reducible to any of the parts of speech above 
|| discussed, I say, they form the part of speech called an Jnterjection, 
| Its definition, indeed, is differently given by different grammarians. 
| According to Charisius, Comminianus briefly defines the interjection 
‘thus, “ Pars orationis significans adfectum animi,”—Caius Julius 
‘Romanus thus, “ Pars orationis motum animi significans ;” and 
Palemon thus, “ Interjectiones sunt, que nihil docibile habent, signi- 
ficant tamen adfectum animi.” Diomedes gives the following defi- 
|| nition—“ Pars orationis adfectum mentis adsignificans voce incondita.” 
Vossius, however, observes that apage! euge! and many others, are 
“Not voces incondite; nor is the signifying an affection of the mind 
eculiar to the interjection, for even adverbs do this, as iracunde, 
ari , timide, &c, He also censures the following definition, Dictio 
twariabilis que interjicitur oration’ ad declarandum animi affectum ; 
for, says he, “interjections are not always thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence ; since we may properly begin a sentence with an inter- 
jection.” His own definition is, “ Vox aflectum mentis significans, ac 


ΤΠ 408. Assuming, then, that there are many sounds or words, more Definition, 
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citra verbi opem sententiam complens.” This definition agrees in th 
main with that which is to be gathered from the words of the 
excellent oldgrammarian, Priscian; viz., “ Vox queecujuscunque passion 
animi pulsu per exclamationem interjicitur:”*and on a full consideratic 
of all these authorities, I would propose the following definition —A 
interjection is a part of speech showing forth any human feeling, witho 
asserting any thing concerning tt. 

409. To illustrate this definition, it may be necessary to expla 
the import here given to the term “ human feeling,” and to state tl 
different modes in which such a feeling may be shown forth in langua; 
without asserting its existence. First, then, it is to be observed, th 
I use the term ‘‘ human feeling,” as comprehending all those it 
pressions, pleasurable or painful, which we receive through our bodi 
frame, our intellectual faculties, or our spiritual constitution: a 
these in their several degrees and modifications. In this view, so { 
is the interjection from being a “ brutish ” thing, that the nice ai 
philosophical examination of it, as it has been practised in the differe 
languages and ages of the world, would furnish matter for a bett 
treatise than was ever yet written on the sensibilities and sympath 
of human nature. Mr. Tooke declares that ‘* the dominion of spee 
is erected upon the downfal of interjections.” If so, the dominion 
speech never was erected, nor ever will be, till the minds of all m 
are “ἃ standing pool,” incapable of being moved or incited to acti 
even by the naked calculations of a cold, exclusive, hateful selfishne 

410. I do not pretend to reduce the infinite variety of hum 


arrangement. fAJings to a systematic arrangement. The only attempt of the ki 


in relation to grammar, which deserves attention, is that of the νι 
ingenious Bishop Wilkins ; but it is a mere outline, and is meant 
include only “rude, incondite sounds,” the “ natural signs of ¢ 
mental notions or passions,” and “ several of which are common W 
us to brute creatures.” It is as follows :— 
I. Solitary, the result of a surprised 
1, judgment, denoting 
i. admiration, heigh! 
ij. doubt or consideration, hem! hm! hy! 
iii. contempt, pish! shy! tysh! 
11. affection moved by apprehension of good or evil, 
t mirth, ha! ha! he! 
+ Past ἢ sorrow, hoi! oh! oh! ah! 
| nt love and pity, ali! alack! alas! 
ἘΝ hate and anger, vauh! hau! 
desire, ΟἹ O that! 
iii, future ' aversion, phy | 
IL, Social, 
1, preceding discourse, 
i, exclaiming, oh! soho! 
ii, silencing, ’st! hush! 
* Inst, Gram, L. 15, ον 7 
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᾿; 11, beginning discourse, 


i i, to dispose the senses of the hearer, 
a 1. bespeaking attention, ho! oh! 
" 2. expressing attention, ha! 
ay ii, to dispose the affections of the hearer, 
- 1, by way of insinuation, eja! now! 


i 2. by way of threatening, ve! wo! 

_ Though this scheme in its primary distinctions refers to the different 
uses of interjections, its ramifications are determined by the sound of 
the words employed for this purpose. These considerations should 
be kept apart, as their intermixture leads only to confusion, There- 
fore, before I examine the different methods which men have followed 
"Ἂ giving utterance to their feelings, otherwise than in enunciative 
‘sentences, I deem it proper to say something of the feelings them- 
‘selves; though, for the reason already intimated, my notice of them 
must be brief. I have already observed, that in the opening of our 
aculties, the earliest conceptions which we form are those of bodily 
sxistence; but even our conceptions are preceded by bodily feelings, 
sh sense is pleasurably or painfully affected by external impressions, 
nd these are soon distinguished from each other, and their existence 
ienified to other persons by different modes of expression, When 
he mental faculties begin to expand, they connect feelings with con- 
‘Ceptions, and so with external objects, at first by present sensation 
making us joyful or sad; afterwards by memory causing regret or 
leasing recollection; and lastly, by foresight, creating -in us hope or 
fear, desire or aversion, As we advance in the exercises of reason, 
we feel doubt or confidence, we are surprised at anything new or 
trange. Again, the social nature of man opens to him new trains of 
feeling, affectionate fondness, rivalry, enmity ; we approve or disap- 
ὠὰ the conduct of others, we applaud or censure, admire or despise 
Every such state of mind is evinced by a peculiar interjection, 
distinguished not so much by articulation as by tone, by length or 
| shortness of utterance, or by the look or gesture with which it is ac- 
_ companied; by the abruptness of violent and sudden passion, or the 
᾿ prolonged and gentle murmur of tender affection. Such feelings 
| belong to mankind by their general constitution: others are of ἃ local 
| or temporary nature, and connected with particular objects or events, 
} with religious doctrines and practices, with military ardour, with 
| political party, or personal attachment ; and these add to the bound- 
ess variety of interjectional cries, and words, and phrases. 

_ 411. It remains to be seen what modes of expression, independently ysoa0s of 
| of sentences clearly and fully enunciative, language affords for those expression. 
| different feelings; and these will be found to rise by imperceptible 
| gradation from sounds scarcely articulate to clearer articulations, 
᾿ thence to words formed from these incondite sounds, so to broken: 
phrases, and, lastly, to short sentences interjected without direct 
_Telation to those by which they are preceded or followed. 
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412. We may observe among the interjections noticed by Bishoy 
Wilkins some which not only are not words, but not even syllables 
being designated by consonants alone, such as hm! which he state 
as expressive of doubt or consideration, and δέ ! which he calls a 
interjection of silencing. For my part, I own I should scarcely ranl 
such half-uttered sounds among parts of speech; but when they comet 
be more clearly pronounced so as to be audibly distinguishable, anc 
when we find the one written in Latin hem! and the other in Frenel 
chut ! or in Italian zitto! I think they may be fairly called (as the 
are by most philologists) interjections. The mere orthography, how 
ever, will help us but little as to the feeling meant to be expressed by 
these, or indeed any other, truly incondite interjections. Hem! it i 
true, may be sometimes taken as expressing doubt or consideration— 


Occepi mecum cogitare, hem! biduum hic manendum est soli 
sine illa? Zerentius, Bun. 4, 2, 8, 


But it is as often taken to express surprise, or exhortation, or com 
miseration, or perturbation of mind, or joy, or anger, or othe 
feelings which can only be collected from the context if in writing 
or from the look, tone, gesture, or manner, if delivered viv voce 
Of the imperfect articulation δέ, R. Stephanus says ‘ST [στ] vor 
est silentium indicentis. Ter. Phorm. v. 1. 16. Quid? Non is 
obsecro, es, quem semper te esse dictitasti ?—C. ’st—S. Quic 
has metuis fores?” The Italians use the word aitto! and the 
French say chut! Varchi, in his Zrcolano, or Dialogo sopra le lingue 
printed at Florence in 1570, says of this word, *‘ Il quale zitto, credc 
che sia tolto da’ Latini, i quali, quando volevano, che alcuno stess¢ 
cheto, usavano proflerire verso quel tale, queste due consonanti δέ, 
quasi come diciamo noi zitto!” It is used substantively for the 
slightest sound possible. Thus Boccaccio says, ‘* Senza far motto, ¢ 
zitto alcuno;” “without uttering a word, or sound, the slightest 
possible.” It is also used adjectively, with the variation of gender 
and number, ex. gr. :— 


E i buon soldati, in campo, o in citadella, 
Si stanno 2itti in far la sentinella, Allegri, 


Of the French chut! the Dictionnaire de ? Academie merely says, 
** Chut, particule dont on se sert pour imposer silence.” 

413. Where the incondite sound is that of a vowel, the articulation 
is somewhat more distinct; but, on the other hand, it may be the 
more easily adapted by the flexible organs of the voice to express 
different states of the mind ; a slight degree of elevation or depression, 
of length or shortness, of weakness or force, serves to mark a very 
sensible difference in the emotion meant to be expressed. Hence 
Cinonio thus speaks of the Italian ah and ahi :—* I νὰν] affetti cui 
serve questa interiezzione ah ed ali sono piu di venti; ma v'abbisogna 
d’un avvertimento ; che nell’ esprimerli sempre diversificano i] suono, 
ὁ vagliono quel tanto che, presso i Latini, ah! proh! oh! vel het! 
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ep! &c. Ma questa ὃ parte spettante a chi pronunzia, che sappia 

lar loro l’accento di quell’ affettto cui servono; e sono—d’esclama- 
zione—di dolersi—di svillaveggiare—di ptegare—di gridare minac- 
ciando—di minacciare—di sospirare—di sgarare—di maravigliarsi— 
Wincitare—di dsegno—di desiderare—di reprendere—di vendicarsi— 
‘di raccomandazione—di commovimento per allegrezza—di lamentarsi 
—di befiare—ed altri νὰν]. Vossius observes of the Latin ah, that 
in ancient books it is often written a without the aspiration ; as pro is 
also written for proh; and indeed the Greeks write ὦ without the 
breathing. Thus the 739th and the 746th lines of the Philoctetes are 
both written *A, d, d, da. So in the Plutus of Aristophanes, the old 
woman, alarmed lest her face should be burnt, cries— 


"A, ὦ, 


Thy δᾷδα μή μοι πρόσφεῤ 
Υ̓ Oh! oh! Don’t put the torch near me! 

| Priscian, too, says that a is the name of a letter, and a preposition, 
| and also an interjection. I need scarcely observe that both ah! and 
fh! are used by English writers as interjections of pain and sorrow. 
In youth alone unhappy mortals live, 

But ah! the mighty bliss is fugitive. Dryden. 

Oh! this will make my mother die with grief. Shakspeare. 


_ Dr. Johnson says “ Ah, interjection—a word noting sometimes 
‘dislike and censure— sometimes contempt and exultation—sometimes, 
and most frequently, compassion and complaint.” He also says “" Oh, 
erjection—an exclamation denoting pain, sorrow, or surprise.” 
The Greek Ἰὼ and Latin Jo, varying but little in sound from O, were 
also sometimes used to denote pain or sorrow. Thus Philoctetes, i in 
he agony of his bodily torture, cries ἰὼ, ἰὼ ; and Polymestor, in the 
fecuba, of Euripides, uses the same exclamation. Thus Tibullus 


says— 
ie Uror, io! remove, seva Puella,faces! Zid. ii. Eleg. 4. 
“And i in Claudian, Jo seems to express the agony of grief :— 


Mater io! seu te Phrygiis in vallibus Ide 
Mygdonio buxus circumsonat horrida cantu , 
Seu tu sanguineis ululantia Dindyma Gallis 
Incolis. De Rapt. Proserp. 2. 267, 
| The tender and affecting force of the interjection oh! as an ex- 

'pression of deep-seated grief, was never more strikingly shown than in 
om lines of my old and ever-honoured friend, Wordsworth :— 

She lived unknown, and few could know 

ς When Lucy ceased to be ; 

Ι But she is in her grave—and oh! 
ae The difference to me. 
~ Yet ah, and oh, aspirated and unaspirated, are constantly occurring 
Ἢ marks of slight and transient feeling ; sometimes of contemptuous 
οὐ as in the interjectional phrases of Mr. Tooke, above quoted; 


Words 
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and sometimes of grave remonstrance, as in Sidrophel’s indignant 
reply to Hudibras :— id 
Oh! sir, 

Agrippa was no conjuror, ' 

Nor Paracelsus ; no, nor Behmen ; 

Nor was the dog a Cacodemon. 

414. The transition from these mere incondite consonants anc 
vowels to words formed from them is simple and easily to be ac 
counted for, since it is natural to name the cause from the effect 
Of this we have an obvious example in the Latin ve, used only 88. 
mere vocal interjection in that language, but found in many others 
both as an interjection and also as the root of a numerous train ¢ 
nouns substantive and adjective, verbs, &e. Thus we find as inte! 
jections, the Greek Οὐαὶ ; the Meso-Gothic wai; the Welsh gwae 
the Anglo-Saxon wa; the German weh! And in most of thes 
languages the same sound becomes an interjectional noun, as i 
German, ‘wehe den gottlosen!” woe to the ungodly! Frankist 
« ye themo man!” woe to the man! in English, woe is me! Hick¢ 
reckons wa is me! and wam me! among the Anglo-Saxon interjectior 
of grief. In old English we find “ wo the be!”—*t woe worth ! 
&e. ; and in Scottish ‘ wae’s me!” and “ wae’s my heart:”— 

Wales wo the be! the fende the confound ! R. De Brunne. 
Where ar those worldlyngs now? Wo worth them, that ever 


they were about any kyng ! Latimer. 
Ah, wae be to you Gregory, 

An ill death may you dee! Ballad of Lord Gregory. 

Wue’s my heart that we shou’d sunder ! Scottish Song. 


From wae it is probable came the verb wail, and from waile t 
came waileway, welavway, and corruptly welladay. 

Hickes expounds the Anglo-Saxon wala wa! heu! proh dole 
and he adds, in a note, “ hac interjectio frequenter tropicé ponit 
pro dolore, preecipue in scriptis Satyrographi, ut :— 

Wote no wyght what war is ther that peace reineth 
Ne what is witerly weale till welaweye him teache.”” 


We find it written variously, weylaway, wayleway, waileway, ' 
awaie :— 
Betere hem were at home in huere londe, 
Than forte seche Flemmyssh by the see stronde, 
Whare routh moni Frensh wyf wryngeth hire honde, 
Ant singeth weylaway. 
Battle of Bruges 
Sche seyd wayleway, 
When hye herd it was 80: 
To her maistresse sche gan say, 
That hye was boun to go. Sir Tristrem 


Biclept him in his armes twain, 
And oft allas he gan sain, 
Fils song was watleway, Amis and Amilom 
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I set hem so a worke, by my faie, 

That many a night they songen wel awaie. Chaucer. 
_ Connected with wae and wail is the verb waiment, which Chaucer 
_ uses for lament :— 

; The swalow Proigne with a sorrowful lay 


Whan morow come gan make her waimenting. 
Troilus, book ii. 
_ Lastly, the Anglo-Saxon wala (in wala wa) seems to be still retained 
in the Scottish interjection waly :— 


O waly! waly! up the bank, 
And waly! waly! down the brae ! Scottish Song. 


Of the numerous other nouns and verbs flowing from the ancient 
and simple interjection vae, with their derivatives, and the changes of 
signification they have undergone, there will be a fitter opportunity 
_ to speak hereafter. 
_ 415, A different class of interjections is formed from fragments of Fragments of 
sentences, Of this kind, alas! which Wilkins, ignorant of its true ΤΟΣ 
| origin, ranks among “ rude incondite sounds, the natural signs of our 
“mental notions or passions,” will afford an illustration. This word 
was manifestly adopted into the English language from the French 
Telas ! which is only a corruption of the Italian ahi lasso, “ah! 
eary!” It does not appear to have been known in England much 
before the time of Chaucer, who frequently uses it:— 
How shall I doen? whan shall she come againe ? 
I note alas! why let I her go. Troilus, book v. 
So in the early romances :— 
Thurch the bodi him pight, 
With gile: 

To deth he him dight 

Allas that ich while! Sir Tristrem. 


Allas that he no hadde ywite, 
Er the forward were ysmite, 
That hye ond his leman also 


Sostren were and tvinnes to. Lay Le Fraine. 
Quhat sall I think? Allace quhat reverence 
Sall I mester to your excellence ? The King’s Quair. 
Evir allace! than said scho, 

Am I nocht cleirlie tynt ? Peblis to the Play. 


__ The sensation of weariness, expressed in ahi lasso, is also to be found 
| in the Scottish interjectional phrase “ weary fa’ you ;”— 


δ, 


| ᾿ Weary fa? you Duncan Gray ! Old Scottish Song. 

| 416. Some interjections result from the abbreviation of whole sen- sentences 
᾿ tences, by condensing them into a single word. Thus the perfect °"™4 

] merce, “T pray thee to do this or that,” or “not to do it,” or 

ΟῚ pray thee to tell me,” is condensed into the single interjection, 

prities | : 

π΄ 2. Τ 
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Tooke ranks prithee! among adverbs. Johnson does not decid 
what part of speech it is, but merely calls it “ἃ familiar corruption ς 
pray thee.” This corruption, however, becomes in use a real inte 
jection. In the following instance the request is merely cor 
temptuous :-— 

Poh! prithee! ne’er trouble thy head with such fancies ; 
But rely on the aid thou shalt have from St. Francis. 
Old Song. 
: : ὃ ὌΝ 
In the next, the request is more serious, but still the abbreviation ¢ 
the phrase marks a degree of familiarity :— 
Alas! why comest thou, at this dreadful moment, 
To shock the peace of my departing soul ? 
Away! I prithee leave me! Rowe. 
Again, in these well-known lines, it marks the good-humoure 
sarcasm of a friendly adviser :— 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 

Prithee, why so pale ? Suckling. 
where it is manifest, that the full sentence “I pray thee to tell me 
entirely loses its grave and formal character by being converted int 
an interjection, 


7 417. Lastly, a short sentence, or clause of a sentence, is ofte 


No abeolute 
distinction. 


thrown into discourse in the manner which the Greeks call παρεμβολ! 
and Quintilian and others tnterjectio, and which may be called a 
interjectional phrase, and often answers to a real interjection in anothe 
language or dialect. Thus, in old English, the sentence afterwar¢ 
furnishing the interjection forsooth was inserted at full length (bt 
parenthetically) “ for sothe ywis,” ἡ, e. “I know it for a truth :”-— 
The pauyloun was wrouth, for sothe ywis, 
All of werk of sarsynys. Syr Launfal. 
So the Latin amabo, the future tense of the verb amo, I love, | 
often introduced interjectionally as an exclamation of fondness :~— 
Vide, amabo, si non,cum adspicias,os impudens 
Videtur, Terent., Eun, 5. 1, 22. 
Eugraphius, an old commentator on this passage, says that amabo | 
used by the poets without any meaning; but on this Vossius justl 
remarks, “ Si blandientis est, otiosum esse nequit, cum multi 
blanditim et preces valeant.” 
418, From this review of the different modes of expression Ὁ 
which feelings are signified in language, we at once perceive that n 
ise line can be drawn between interjections consisting of “ incot 
dite sounds,” the “ natural signs” of mental emotion, and exclamatior 
derived from a partial exercise of the reasoning faculty; for amon 
the sounds enumerated by Wilkins we find alas! (i.e, ahi lasso, 
derived from the regular Latin adjective lassus—alack! from. th 
English verb to lack, and Dutch laecken—hush! from the Gothic ver 
hausyan—and ve! identical with the English noun woe. That tl 
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noun and the mere incondite sound are used as equivalents, and with 
the same sort of grammatical construction, we see in the following 
a of Butler :— 
| Intrust it under solemn vows . 
n.. Of mum! and silence, and the rose. Hudibras. 
And these are necessary consequences of the fact, on which I have 
_ often dwelt, that in the constitution of our human nature the active 
' and passive principles, the feelings and perceptions, are closely 
- intertwined, and pass into each other by gradations too fine to be 
perceptible. The expressions of mere sensible pleasure or pain, or 
of passion or emotion, as such, are either effected with some degree 
_ of volition, or they are extorted by a physical necessity; but on the 
one hand it may be doubted whether pure physical necessity can 
_ Operate so as to produce speech properly so called, that is, with any 
| the slightest degree of articulation, To take a striking instance, that 
_ of the Philoctetes of Sophocles: we find him at one time exclaiming 
_ A, a, a, d, at another Af, al, al, al, and again Παπᾶ, παπᾶ, παπαί; 
_ but it is manifest that some power, beyond that of mere mechanical 
‘impulse, must intervene to give even the slightest of these articulations 
- its difference from the rest. On the other hand, if we admit that some 
_ degree of thought enters into all those “ voices,” which express the 
᾿ς emotions of the human mind, then it becomes difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for us to arrange them grammatically in classes each marked by 
_ distinctness of conception—to distinguish, for instance, in this respect, 
between ΟἹ ἰὼ! euge! evax! pape! fie! harrow! pax! hush! 
hurrah! alas! bravo! &c. &c.; for such words may form an ascending 
_ gradation from that which is but just above mechanical impulse to 
that which is but just below the assertion of a proposition. Where, 
|| indeed, such an assertion takes place, that is (speaking as a gramma- 
_ tian) where a verb is connected with a noun, there is formed a sen- 
| tence, which may be resolved grammatically into its separate parts of 
_ speech. But this is not all—the same difficulty which is found in the 
__ ascending scale of expression, occurs in the descending scale. A whole 
| Sentence is sometimes suddenly interposed in a discourse, by the mere 
_ effect of passion or strong feeling, without any direct connection with 
_ what goes before, or with what follows. Some such sentences become 
| popular and common, they constitute interjectional phrases, expletive 
| parts of the daily conversation of particular sects, parties, or classes of 
men; they become habitual; and then again they are abbreviated, 
_ contracted, corrupted ; and so remain in language as words, sometimes 
' with little more articulation or distinct meaning than those other 
sounds which are ascribed to the effect of mere natural impulse. 
Here then is a wide field for interjectional JSorms in speech, compre- 
hending the almost involuntary eaclamation, the word more or less 
‘significant, and the phrase more or less imperfect and obscure. 
419. Hence, too, the grounds of that relation, to which I have Relation to 
| before adverted, between the interjection, the imperative mood, and Meet and 
. a t 2 
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the vocative case, may be easily perceived. The interjection, indeed, 
as such, neither asserts, like the verb, nor names a conception, like the 
noun. It manifests the existence of a feeling to the sympathies of 
mankind, but it does not declare that existence’as a fact addressed to 
their judgment. In this respect, therefore, it differs generally from the 
verb. Again, it shows actual feeling: it does not merely name the 
conception of a feeling, but gives to that conception a vital energy as 
it were ; it shows the speaker to be affected by its impulse, and is 
thus distinguished from a noun, The limits between an interjection 
and a noun or verb, however, are not always very easy to be observed 
in practice. The cmperative mood, and the interrogative form of a verb 
have so much of animation about them, that they easily pass into mere 
interjections, and the same may be said of the vocative case of nouns. 
In practice, I should be inclined to say, that so long as a noun or verb 
(distinguishable as such) enters into construction with other parts of 
a sentence, or admits of grammatical inflection, according to its par- 
ticular application, it is to be considered as not having assumed the 
character of a mere interjection ; whilst, on the other hand, the simply 
articulated exclamation, or the noun or verb which has lost somewhat 
of its original form and signification, is entitled, so long as it shows 
forth an actual feeling, to be called an interjection. Wilkins’s scheme, 
short as it is, helps to illustrate the connection between these parts of 
speech. Wo! which he properly ranks among interjections, is also 
used as the vocative case of a noun—Hush! (like hark! lo! oyez! 
&e.) is also the imperative mood of a verb, The interrogative is in 
some degree implied by hem! or hm! which he considers as interjec- 
tions of doubt. It is more distinctly marked in French by the word 
puis, as explained in the Dictionnaire de ? Academie. ““ On dit, par 
ellipse, et par interrogation, δέ puis! pour dire, eh bien! qu’en 
arrivera-t-il ? que s’ensuivra-t-il ? que fera-t-on apres? Ou bien, qu’en 
arriva-t-il ? que s’ensuivit-il ?” 

Coupled with 420, Though the interjection itself does not assert, it may be coupled 
svawertion. with an assertion, as one subordinate sentence is coupled with another 
in a larger sentence, This I have already exemplified in the a 
—*O! that I had wings like a dove !”—“ Oh! that this too solid 
flesh would melt!”—in both which, the verbs (had, and would melt) 
are put in the subjunctive mood, as dependent on the interjection O! 
—just as they would have been had the place of O! been supplied by 
a verb, such as, “I wish,” ‘I desire,” or the like. In a union of this 
kind the interjection precedes the sentence with which it is connected ; 
for it has been observed by Vossius, that though the name interjection 
is given on account of its being thrown in between the parts of a sen- 
tence, yet this is not essential to the character of an interjection. [0 is 
so named, not because it is always, but because it is generally so 
placed, ‘ Interjectiones dict sunt, quia sepe interserantur orationi, 
non quod id perpetuum sit.”—** Interjectio non semper interjicitur ; 
quia ab οὐ quoque recté auspicamur.”~‘* Nec tamen de οὐσία ejus 
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| est, ut interjiciatur; cum per se compleat sententiam, nec raro ab ea 

| incipiat oratio.” 

| 421. The learned Wallis was in error, when he said there were Intenections 

but few interjections in the English language. True it is, that with 

| various contexts and accompaniments, the same interjection may express 

| very different emotions. We find Wilkins describing oh! as an 

|| expression of sorrow, as an exclamation preceding discourse, and as 

᾿ bespeaking attention in discourse. These variations depend not on 

the articulation, but on the intonation; that is, not on the letters 
_ which go to form the word, but on the elevation or depression of voice 

| in pronouncing it: but this is not peculiar to the interjection oh ! or to 

_ the “ incondite” interjections generally ; for the same may be observed 

| of any nouns or verbs used interjectionally. Thus we say, impatiently, 

|| ‘well! and what of that ?”—or, with patient acquiescence, “ well ! 

| never mind: it can’t be helped.” So there is great difference between 

| the affected gravity of Falstaff’s imprecation, plague! and the same 


| imprecation seriously uttered against Apemantus :— 


Faust. A plaque of sighing and grief! It blows a man up, like 
a bladder, First Part Henry IV. 


Capn, Stay, stay, here comes the fool, with Apemantus. 
Serv. Hang him! He’ll abuse us. 
1510. A plague upon him! Dog! Timon. 


| 422, Thus have I shown the propriety of ranking the interjection as 
"a separate part of speech, not ‘‘ brutish and inarticulate,” but em: 
ployed by all mankind in all ages to express feelings, from the most 
slight and evanescent to the deepest and most overpowering. I have 
. a definition of this part of speech, and in developing it have 
_ proved that it shows forth and expresses feelings, without asserting 
| their existence. I have given a short view of those nice shades and 
_ gradations, by which our various feelings pass into distinct conceptions 
| and assertions, and of a corresponding gradation in the modes of their 
|| expression, from incondite sounds, consonantal or vocal, to words either 
| growing out of those sounds, or adopted from mere fragments of 

_ sentences, and finally to interjectional phrases, approximating in part, 
| or whole, to sentences purely enunciative; whence we may easily 
| comprehend how the interjection rises to a noun, a verb, or a phrase, 
| and the phrase, verb, or noun sinks into an interjection. And with this 
| discussion I conclude the survey of words, as distributed into those, 
he which are named by grammarians, from their respective uses in the 
i communication of thought and feeling, the Parts of Speech. 
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CHAPTER XV.” 


OF PARTICLES, 


_ ‘Partsof 428, Havine treated of sentences and words, it remains to be seen 
whether the grammatical analysis cannot be carried still further, by 
examining the constituent parts of words. It has been stated above, 
that words, as to their sound, may, for the most part, be divided into 
syllables, and syllables into articulations; but these divisions having 
no necessary relation to their signification are not here to be considered. 
The question is, whether, and to what extent, words, taken as sig- 
nificant integers, may not, in certain instances, admit of fractions (so 
to speak) which go to make up those integers, and are also themselves 
significant ? and this question is to be resolved, as I shall presently 
show, in the affirmative. 

Why called 424. The science of grammar, as hitherto cultivated, has, like most 

Particles. other sciences, obtained as yet but an imperfect nomenclature. We 
have seen that even the appellations “noun” and ‘ verb,” which are 
on all hands admitted to be applicable to the most necessary parts of 
speech, are differently understood by grammarians of note, It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the term Particle should be misapplied, as 

, I think it is, when intended to signify those words which are at the 
same time recognized as accessorial parts of speech, To say, “ there 
are eight parts of speech, but four of them are particles,” is much like 
saying, there are eight planets, but four of them are satellites, or eight 
commussioned officers, but four of them are non-commissioned. The 
word particle, according to all analogies of derivation, ought to mean 
something less than the word part, a subdivision of a division, a part 
of a part: and as words have been called parts of speech, particles 
should be deemed parts of words, in which sense, with reference to 
signification, I shall here use the term particle. 

How thr 425. When I speak of adivisible word as an integer, in point of 

“gnificant.  sicnification, I speak of it with reference to its possible effect in the 
construction of a sentence; but when I speak of a portion of that word 
as a particle, I allude to its effect in modifying the signification or 
character of the integral word in language generally ; and some such 
effect it must necessarily have, whether or not it has any known 
signification when used separately. Thus each of the sentences, 
* Johnson was learned,” “ Friendship is delightful,” contains, as a 
sentence, three, and only three significant integers, viz., a subject, a 
copula, and a ΓΝ each of which integers is a word; but if we 
take any one of the four divisible words in these sentences, and inquire 
into its signification in the English language generally, we shall find 
that this depends on the way in which its primary portion is modified 
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| by the other portion. In ‘ Johnson,” for instance, the primary 
| portion John is modified by son: each portion has a known significa- 
| tion, and the union of both produces a third signification relating to 
| the two former. Again, in the word friendship there are two portions, 
_ friend and ship, and the relation of the word friend to friendship is 
_ very obvious; but the relation of ship to friendship is not equally so at 
᾿ first sight, though it may be discovered by study and reflection, as 
_ will hereafter be shown. The word learned may, in like manner, be 

divided into two portions, learn and ed, of which the former has a 

clear meaning of its own; but the latter, if it ever had a distinct and 

separate meaning, has long since lost it, and serves only to mark that 

learned is a participle of the verb to learn. The word delightful may 

be divided into delight and ful, both which are intelligible enough in 
| English, or into de, light, and ful, of which the two former cannot be 
| separately understood without reference to the Latin, The words 
_ Johnson, delightful, friendship, and learned, therefore, are in effect com- 
| pounds, each consisting of a primary part, which is modified by a 
| secondary part. John is modified by son, friend by ship, learn by ed, 
᾿ and delight by ful. The primary parts in such compounds are words, 
| that is, when used separately, they have a plain and distinct significa- 
| tion of their own. The secondary parts may or may not have such 
_ separate signification in present usage ; and their signification, if any, 
| may be more or less obvious. These secondary parts I call particles, 


_ son is a particle; in the word friendship, ship is a particle; in the 
|’ word delightful, ful is a particle; and in the word learned, ed is a 
particle. 
' 426, Particles modify words in three different ways, and with Threekinds. 
three different effects :— 
_ i, In the ordinary compounds, such as Johnson, overtake, forewarn, 
_ erewhile, elsewhere, there is no alteration of the principal word, either 
by changing the grammatical class to which it belongs, or by varying 
the grammatical construction of the sentence in which it is used. 
ii. In such compounds as friendship, bisyhed, avette, masterless, 
blaunchard, sweetly, &c., the grammatical class of the word is more 
or less altered ; thus, from the personal substantive, friend, we form 
the ideal substantive, friendship ; from the Latin appellative apis, was 
formed the French diminutive avette; from the common adjective 
_ blanche, was formed the diminutive adjective blaunchard; ftom the 
_ adjective busy, was formed the old English substantive bisyhed; from 
| the substantive master, we form the adjective masterless ; from the 
_ adjective sweet, we form the adverb sweetly, and so forth. 


these kinds I shall give one or more examples, 


te grammarians call declensions and conjugations. Of each of 


Class πὰς 
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427. The class and construction of the word John remain unaltered 


nnaitered. in Johnson, which was manifestly in its origin nothing more than 


John’s son, Thus in all languages have been formed patronymies, the 
most ancient of all family names. The Greeks did this in several 
instances, whence such names as AZacides, Pelides, Atrides, &e. ; but 
the Romans adopted it generally at a very early period of their history. 
“ς Remarquons sur les noms propres des familles Romaines,” (says 
M. de Brosses), “αὐ n’y en a pas un seul chez eux, qui ne soit 
terminé en ius, desinence fort semblable a 1’ υἱὸς des Grecs, c’est-a-dire 
filius—par ot on pourrait conjecturer que les noms des familles, du 
moins ceux des anciennes maisons, seraient du genre patronimique.” 
Thus Cecilius was Cecule vide, Julius, Juli υἱὸς, d’milius, mili 
υἱὸς, ὥς. Mr. Tooke says, “1 think it not unworthy of remark that, 
whilst the old patronymical termination of our northern ancestors was 
son, the Sclavonic and Russian patronymic was of. Thus whom the 
English and Swedes named Peterson, the Russians called Peterhof. 
And as a polite and foreign affectation afterwards induced some of our 
ancestors to assume Fitz (i.e. fils or jfilius) instead of son, so the 
Russian affectation, in more modern times, changed of to vitch (i.e. 
fitz, fils, or filius), and Peterhof became Petrovitch, or Petrowitz.” 
The Irish patronymic Οὗ may possibly be of the same origin as the 


Russian of. The Welsh ’? is well known to be ap, an abbreviation 


of mab, a son, as Price for Ap Rhys, Powell for Ap Hoél, ἅς, The 
Scottish Highlanders use the cognate word mac, a son, for their 
patronymical prefix, as in Mac Donald (i.e, the son of Donald), 
Mae Kenzie (i.e. the son of Kenneth), &c. ; while the Lowland Scotch 
used still a different mode of expressing the same thing, OY prefixing 
to the son’s name the genitive case of the father’s, as Watt’s Robin, 
for Robert the son of Walter; Sim’s Will, for William the son of 
Simon, whence arose such family names as Watts, Sims, and the like: 
and so much for the particles son, tus, fitz, of, vich, mac, O',’P, 
and ‘S, The proper name, Johnson, is no less obviously a compound 
than watchman, spearman, boat-hook, and thousands of similar words in 
common use, There are also many that have fallen into disuse, 
though still perfectly intelligible; ex. gr. nonemete, a meal formerly 
eaten by artificers at noon, but which seems to be distinguished from 
dinner ;— 

Divers artificers and laborers reteyned to werke and serve, waste moch part of 
the day, and deserve not their wagis, summe tyme in late commyng unto their 
werke, erly a therfro, longe sitting at ther brekfast, at ther dyner, and 

ong 


nonemete, and tyme of sleping at after none. 
Stat. 2 Hen. VIT. ο. xxii. M.S, 


And as we had the word nonemete, i. e. noonmeat, so we have the 
words noontide, noonday, midday, midnight, forenoon, afternoon, &e., 
all nouns compounded on similar principles; for as noon modifies 
meat, 80 mid modifies night, and fore modifies noon; and thus noon, 
mid, and fore, are equally to be considered in these three instances 
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_ respectively as particles, So, in the compound verb overtake, over is 
I a Pas. ce 2650) and in the compound noun overseer, over is 
a particle modifying seer; and this particle, over, is sometimes cor- 
| rupted into, or, as in the word orlop, which is a platform of planks laid 
| “over the beams in the hold of a ship-of-war, so named from the Dutch 
| overloopen, to run over, and anciently written in English overlopps :— 
᾿ Somuche as they shall put greater nomber of people in the cas- 

᾿ telles and ouerlopps of their shypps they shalbe the more oppressed. 

Nicolls’s Thucydides, fol. 191, a. 


' analogous to that which it has when used separately ; but in this © 
| particular instance, the particle ship signifies something very different 
| from the ordinary English substantive ship. _To understand its modi- 

fying power, therefore, we must have recourse to those cognate 
| languages in which a particle of similar origin occurs. 'The Germans 
| use the termination schaft, the Dutch schap, and the Swedes skap: 
| and these are manifestly from the Gothic skapan, Anglo-Saxon scapan, 
or scyppan, Frankish and Alamannic scaffen, Dutch scheppen, Icelandic 
skapa and skipa, Danish skaber, and old English to shup, i.e. to shape, 
make, or do :— 


The shuppare that huem shupte 
To shome he huem shadde. Satire on Horsemen. 


Wymmen were the beste thing 
That shup our heye heuene kyng. 
MS. Harl, 2253, fol. 71, b. 

Friendship, therefore, is the action, the work, of a friend ; Chaucer 

uses gladshipe :— 
That gladshipe he hath al forsake. 
| In Danish we find selhskab, a fellowship ; in Anglo-Saxon ie, 
᾿ eynescipe, sib-scipe, &e. In German herrschaft, eigenschaft, gesell- 
| schaft, δος, &e. 
| _ The particle scape, in landscape, is the same as ship; for we find in 
_ Anglo-Saxon Jandscipe, in Dutch landschup, and in German land- 
Hs schafft. 
| Many other particles altering the class of words are to be found in 
Hi own and other languages, which will be more appropriately 
_ noticed in a future part of this work. 


᾿ς 429. The third mode in which particles modify words is, by alter- Construction 
ing their effect in the construction of a sentence. "This use of particles, “te 
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which seems to have been little thought of, and scarcely suspected till 
of late years, has recently opened an immense field for the study of 
that important branch of ethnography, the connection of languages. 
Mr. Tooke, in the second volume of his Diversions of Purley, says, 
« All those common terminations, in any language, of which all 
nouns or verbs in that language equally partake, under the notion of 
declension or conjugation, are themselves separate words with distinct 
meanings.” On the strength of this assertion, credit has been given 
to him as the discoverer of a great and incontrovertible principle in 
the science of language ; but his real and only merit (if merit it be) 
was in boldly stating as a general truth what more cautious gram- 
marians had shown, with great probability, to be true in a few par- 
ticular instances. As in his first volume he had built his whole 
theory of conjunctions on Skinner’s derivation of the conjunction if 
from the imperative gif, so in his second volume, published several 
years’ after, he, in the above brief and oracular manner, asserted all 
terminations not merely to have originally been, but still to be, separate 
words ; because Dr, Gregory Sharpe and others had suggested, “ that 
the personal pronouns are contained in the Greek and Latin termina- 
tions of their verbs.” Mr. Tooke adds, ‘ These terms are all explicable, 
and ‘ought to be explained ;” but he made not the slightest attempt 
himself to prove in detail what he had asserted as universally true. 
The productions of the illustrious German philologists, and especially 
of Grimm, Pott, and Bopp, show the result of long years of labour, 
in comparing not merely the terminations, but the particles in general, 
whether prefixed, subjoined, or inserted, of whole families of languages, 
especially those called Indo-European, We now clearly perceive the 
operation of one and the same great principle in languages so widely 
distant from each other in time and place, as the Zend, the Sanscrit, 
the Meso-Gothic, the Sclavonian, the Frankish, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, and English. We find in these and other dialects, not only 
that the personal pronouns supply particles by which nouns are 
declined and verbs conjugated, but that certain particles distinguish 
pronouns personal, relative, and demonstrative ; that they convert 
adjectives into adverbs; give to verbs a negative, intensitive, in. 
ceptive, or frequentative character ; and, in short, enable the same 
radical word to pass through all the modifications of every separate 
part of speech. And, moreover, we perceive that the same particle, 
varied in articulation according to definite laws, performs the samé 
function in many different languages, showing a connection betweer 
nations, of which, in many instances, history affords no other trace, 

430. The method by which Mr, Tooke arrived at his supposec 
discoveries, was certainly not “the Baconian Induction te bor i 
consisted in that very ‘ leap or flight from particulars to the remot 
and most general axioms,”* which Bacon so much and so often repro 

* Neque permittendum est, ut Intellectus a particularibus ad axiomata remot 
et quasi generalissina saliat et volet. Org. Nov, aph, 104, 
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ἥ 


bates, as ‘a rash and premature anticipation,”* and in that “ induction 
by simple enumeration,” which he describes as “ a puerile thing leading 
precarious conclusions, and exposed to hazard from contradictory 
proofs :”+ whilst, on the other hand, the zealous and persevering phi- 
logists above mentioned, and their fellow-labourers of perhaps equal 
ability, have pursued that which Bacon calls ‘ the true way,” and 
from which we may augur well for science ;” viz., “when by a just 
scale, and by continuous, uninterrupted, and unbroken degrees, we 
ascend from particulars to the minor axioms, thence to the intermediate, 
each successively superior to that which it precedes, and so at last to 
‘the most general.”§ They have shown, that what is done in some 
languages by particles, is done in other languages by separate words : 
and as it is abundantly clear that all separate words may have been 
wholly or partially employed to signify either conceptions or emotions, 
it is reasonable to infer that the particles which stand in their place 
are significant also. Accordingly, these eminent men have explained 
the signification of almost all the particles employed in the above- 
mentioned languages to modify nouns substantive or adjective, parti- 
¢iples, pronouns, verbs, or prepositions ; and the result may be illus- 
| trated by the analysis of a trivial sentence : ex. gr. ‘‘ The shepherdess 
says that she plainly saw those soldiers mounted on able and handsome 
horses, driving the farmer’s two largest oxen over the height.” I will, 
therefore, briefly notice the effect of the particles here employed, in 
modifying the different parts of speech ; reserving a fuller examination 
of them to a future period. 
| 481. First, as to substantives—the particles er and ess, in “‘ soldier,” Modifying — 
* farmer,” and ‘“ shepherdess,” mark gender ; en, es, and s in “ oxen,” 
horses,” and “ soldiers” mark number ; and ’s in “ farmer’s,” marks 
‘ease. In some languages, the gender of a noun substantive is shown 
by a separate word; in others, by a termination. The English mas- 
| culine termination er manifestly corresponds with the German personal 
‘or as Dr. Latham calls it demonstrative) pronoun, er, “‘he:” with the 
| Latin masculine termination or, and substantive vir, “ὁ man,” and 
various words and particles in other languages, as will be shown here- 
| after. The Latins expressed children of the two sexes by the words 
| a and puella. Puer signifies what we mean by a man-child. We 
| have therefore reason to believe, that as man is a word significant of a 
| male of the human kind, so er when standing alone had a similar 


_ * Anticipationes natura—res temeraria et prematura. Org. Nov. aph. 26. 

| + Inductio que procedit per enumerationem simplicem, res puerilis est, et pre- 
}) carid concludit, et periculo exponitur ab instantia contradictoria. 70. aph. 105. 

|  } Altera (via) a sensu et particularibus excitat axiomata, ascendendo continenter, 
}. ᾿ atim, ut ultimo loco perveniatur ad maximé generalia, que Via vera est. 
| Aph. 19. 
ο΄ § De scientiis tum demim bené sperandum est, quando per scalam veram, et per 
i continuos, et non intermissos, aut hiulcos, a particularibus ascendetur ad 
| axiomata ΒΩ yer ad media, alia aliis superiora, et postremd demim ad 


Adjectives, 
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signification. Puella signifies a girl; if we call pu-er a he-child, we 
may call pu-ella a she-child: and in fact, ila is the Latin feminine pro- 
noun she. In like manner our feminine particle ess, as in shepherdess, 
agrees with the Latin termination iz, and the Greek ἐς. as προφῆτις, a 
prophetess, and is found in the Italian pronoun essa, she. Our plural 
termination en, which we retain in a few words only, is the ordinary 
plural termination in German, as it was in old English. Its connection 
with any existing noun, however, requires to be more fully inves- 
tigated. On the other hand, our plural termination es, of which s, 
(as in the above word soldiers) is a mere abbreviation, is found in the 
Latin and French plural termination es, the old Scotch is, as in eryts 
and clappis,* the Greek plural termination ες, as Τιτᾶνες, the Doric 
plural pronoun ἄμμες, “ we,” &c., and is perhaps connected with the 
Latin pronoun singular, is. Our ’s (as in the above word, farmer's) 
is an abbreviation of the Anglo-Saxon genitive termination es, or ts, as 
Godes, “ of God,” skipis, “οἵ a ship ;” which long prevailed in old 
English and Scotch, and has been erroneously supposed to be a con- 
traction of his. 

432. As to adjectives, the particles ble and some, in ‘‘able” and 
“handsome,” are connected with adjectival terminations in other lan: 
guages ; the former being derived from the Latin bilis, as in amabilis 
(which is doubtless connected with the pronouns #lle and ts), and the 
latter with the German sam, as in langsam, the Frankish leidsame 
“loathsome,” the Icelandic sam, asin samborgari, “ fellow-citizen,” anc 
with our own pronoun same, 

433, Our participle of present time is formed by the particle ing 
as in “driving,” and that of past time by the particle ed, as it 
** mounted.” tay is the Scottish and, as in glowand (glowing), anc 
the Frankish enti, as in scinenti (shining), both which seem to be con 
nected with the Latin ens, entis, as in the genitive placentis, and witl 
endi, as in the gerund placendi: and as ens is a participle of the vert 
esse, **to be,” ing has probably a similar origin, Of this termination 
ing, however, it must be observed, that in English it does not exclu 
sively signify time present, much less is it confined to a time momen 
tarily present, e use the infinitive noun singing, as we do th 
infinitive to sing; for we may equally say “ singing is a genteel accom 
plishment,” or “ to sing is a mark of a mind at ease.” So, while th 
act of building a house is going on, we say “this house is building, 
more poneey than “this house ts being built.” In like manner, wi 
say of the builder, “he has been a long time building this house, 
And again, a participle with this termination often passes into a 
adjective proper, as “ this is a person of a pleasing address;” and th 
same occurs in the Latin idiom— 


Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens 
Uxor.—— Horat, Car, 2, 14, 21, 


* Christis Kirk, stanza 14, 


ΕΠ Π Ranier Siriaas, ig 
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pea 
Nor is this usage of a participle confined to the participle present ; for 
iwe speak of “an aged man,” as we do of an old man, without reference 
|to any particular time. And so does the poet— 


i ——neque harum, quas colis, arborum 
mer Te, preter invisas cupressos, 
Ϊ lla brevem dominum sequetur.  Horat, ut sup. 


' 434. The particle which modifies the pronoun those in the sentence Pronouns. 
above given,*is simply a broad vowel exchanged for one of weaker 
pronunciation, The singular this, becomes the plural those, This 

)sort of modification is common in all languages. It was carried much 

| further in the Anglo-Saxon pronouns, than it is in the modern English ; 

| for the pronoun answering to our this, was in the singular masculine 
\thes, thises, thisum, thisne, thise ; feminine, theos, thisse, thas ; neuter, 

| this, thises, thiswm, thise, and in the plural thas, thissa, thissam. 

᾿ 485. The modifications of the verb by particles are in most lan- Verbs. 
| guages of the Indo-European branch, except our own, very numerous. 

short specimen of them may here suffice :— 


1 English. Latin. Greek. Gothic. Sanscrit. Zend. 

| T stand sto ἵστημε stam tistami histami 
Thou standest __stas ἵστης 8885 tistasi histasi 
He standeth stat ἵστατε _ stat tistati histati 

| We stand stamus ἵσταμεν stames  tistamas 
Ye stand statis ἵστατε stat tistata histatha 

| They stand stant ἵσταντι stant tistanti histenti 


| It is impossible, in many of these words, not to recognise the pronouns 
| me, ov, it, ἡμεῖς, &c. In all the moods and tenses, the pronouns have 
| been most carefully, and in a great measure successfully traced, in 
||Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, In many instances, the modification 
| is by a mere change of letter, as was observed above of the pronoun ; 
and this seems to be natural to mankind, because we find it in different 
| languages, and in very various ways, as τύπτω, τυπῶ, capio, cepi—sing, 
|) sang—man, men, &e., and in the above sentence, ‘‘ saw,” the past tense 
| of see. The word “says, ‘> the same sentence, differs only from say 
|| by the addition of a consonant; but this is in reality a modern abbre- 
| viation of the word sayeth. M. de Brosses, after following the radical 
| sound cap through all its developments in the verb capio, concludes 
| with a just observation :—‘ Toute cette composition est ’ouvrage non 
| @une combinaison reflechie, ni d’une philosophie raisonnée mais d’une 
‘metaphysique d’instinct.” Now, instinct could never have led men to 
form a complicated and beautiful system out of sounds altogether un- 
/ meaning ; but it might easily lead to the gradual combination of known 
}elements, until they formed at length the complete structure of a 


} 
| 
| 


language. 
_ 486. Of the adverbial termination ly, as in the above word Adverbs, &e. 
“plainly,” I have already observed that it is the adjective “ like” 


* Viz. ‘those soldiers,” instead of “these.” Supra, p. 283. 1. 21, 


Conclusion. 
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abbreviated, and agrees with the Gothic /eik, and many other Teuton: 
words signifying a body. In the preposition over, the particle er agai 
appears with a different power; but in all probability derived, as in tk 
former instances, from a pronoun, The same may be said of the te 
minations est in ‘‘ largest,” and ht in height, the former serving to mat 
the superlative degree, and the other the idea of high applied by 
natural transition of meaning to a high land. 

437, There are numerous causes of anomaly in language, whic 
render it more particularly difficult to systematise and explain th 
minor portions of speech, such as the prepositions, auxiliary verbs, an 
particles, One of these causes is a mistaken notion of analogi 
between particular words, where no such analogy exists. Thus ot 
word further, which was the comparative of forth, has been suppose 
by many persons to be the comparative of far, and has therefore bee 
erroneously written further, A still more striking instance is that ¢ 
the word coud, which we always pronounce properly, but spell coul 
inserting the 1, without any reason whatever, but that there is an 11 
would and should. The two latter words are from the Anglo-Saxo 
wille and sceal, the former is from the Anglo-Saxon cwethan; and ws 
always written in old English couthe, cowthe, or coude :— 


That though he had me bete on every bone, 


He couthe winne agen my love anone, Chaucer. 
He thowght to taste if he cowthe, 

And on he put in his mowth. Sir Cleges. 
Sir, quod this knyght myld of speche, | 
Wold God I cowthe your sonne teche ! Lyfe of Zpomydon. 
Ac he no couthe neuer mo 

Chese the better of hem to. Amis and Amiloun, 


Whiche was right displesant to the kyng, but he coude nat amende it. 
Berners’ Froissart, fol, 48, 


Another and a more effective cause of anomaly is the love « 
euphony, or easy pronunciation, which leads the ignorant especially t 
corrupt words by abbreviations and changes, as Godild ! for God yelde 
i. ¢., reward him, Gossip for god-sib, ἕο, 

438. Allowing for the obscurities which these and other cause 
spread over the minor portions of speech, it may fairly be said, the 
in regard to particles, as well as to words, the great principle « 
transition, by which significant sounds pass from one class an 
description of signs into another, has been here established. The nou 
or verb becoming a particle, and the particle coalescing with anothe 
verb or noun, serve to modify their signification, and determine the’ 
onrgaing use. And finally, we may conclude, that language i 

hout a combination of significant sounds, fitted to expres 
rin and emotions, as they exist interchangeably in the huma 
mind, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OF THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH. 
489, Aw observation of the late M. Freperick Cuvier, on the actions Saliect of 
_ of animals generally, 1s n an especial manner applicable to the exercise mee 
of the faculty of speech :—‘* The actions of animals,” says he, ‘‘ are 
composed of physical acts and intellectual acts, which imply the ex- 
_istence of corresponding faculties. Now since the physical faculties 
are essentially passive, and depend immediately on the intellectual, 
and since the former would not manifest themselves to us unless the 
latter communicated to them their activity, we may conclude that, in 
‘order to study animal nature, we should begin with the active facul- 
ties, and should endeavour, from a knowledge of these, to appreciate 
_ the physical actions,”* Such is the course of proceeding which I have 
‘adopted. I have hitherto considered the science of language with 
eference to the faculties of intellect and will, which direct mankind 
| iM communicating to each other their thoughts and feelings: it remains 
‘to be inquired what are the bodily organs or instruments with which 
they are furnished by an all-wise Creator for the purpose of such com- 
“Mhunication, and how these may be used. I intend not here to discuss 
he effect of looks or gestures, for though they are often more expressive 
| than words, yet as the present treatise has hitherto been confined to 
_ the consideration of spoken language, I shal! now inquire only into 
the forms and uses of the organs of speech. 
_ 440. As the subject of inquiry in this part is different from that Mode of 
eviously considered, so the mode of conducting that inquiry must be Το 
| ent. Ihave not now to proceed by deduction from ideas (that 
| 18, universal conceptions) to general conceptions, and so to particulars; 
\ but I must now proceed by induction from particulars to the less 
/ general, and so to the more general, in the manner commonly called 
| Baconian, to which I before alluded. The reader, therefore, is not to 
| expect that he will find in the following pages any conclusions so abso- 
Π lutely certain as those which constitute spiritual or intellectual truths, 
such, for instance, as the spiritual truth resulting from the beautiful 
and striking parable of the Pharisee and the Publican, or as the intel- 
Tectual truth resulting from the 47th proposition of the first book of 
| Euclid. These, when once embraced by an individual mind, can 
) neither be obliterated nor altered: they admit of no confusion or 
} doubt; they impress on the human mind the same conviction now 
} that they did when the one fell from the lips of Christ, and the other 
| Was committed to writing by Euclid. It is otherwise with our con- 
| ceptions of bodily existence; they are at best what Bacon calls 
Me * Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 1839, vol. 12, p. 145. 
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“ axiomata quasi generalissima,”* and all that they can promise is the 
result of a cautious consideration of those particulars which our age, 
country, and other circumstances, enable us to observe. What doc- 
trines of Aratus or Hipparchus do the astronomers of the present day 

as adequate explanations of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies? Strabo was the most eminent geographer of his time ; but 
he did not so much as guess the existence of America, Australasia, or 
Polynesia. What notion had Dioscorides of the generation of plants ; 
or the acute and perspicacious Hippocrates of the different action of 
the sensitive and motor nerves ? 

441. Not only was a knowledge of the mechanism of speech almost 
unknown to the ancients, but even in our own day its acquisition is 
beset with difficulties, The particulars from which its inductions are 
to be drawn occupy a sphere of vast but uncertain extent, All nations 
and tribes of men speak articulately, all are μέροπες ἄνθρωποι; but 
how far they are capable of uttering the same articulations it is not 
yet within the compass of probable conjecture to determine. The 
Hottentots and other African tribes are said by Lichtenstein and Salt 
to produce certain smacking sounds in the mouth, which Europeans 
cannot imitate ; and the Chinese are unable to pronounce our letters 
ὃ, g, d,j, 2, or r; but whether these facts result from a peculiarity in 
the formation either of the vocal or auditory organs, or whether it be 
the mere result of a habit acquired in early infancy, our present state 
of knowledge does not enable us to ascertain, 

442. The range of observations actually made on articulation has 
been comparatively narrow, Various governments, ancient and modern, 
have reckoned among their subjects tribes and nations speaking great 
diversities of language: yet neither Egypt, Assyria, nor Rome, in the 
height of their power; nor Spain, when she ruled over numerous 
American tribes ; nor Russia, with her long list of Sclavonian, Tartar, 
and Finnish provinces; nor even England, on whose colonial empire 
the sun never sets, has attempted to ascertain the diversities of articu- 
lation which have been or could be practised within the limits of their 
respective dominions, In 1815 a singular opportunity presented itself 
for comparing the articulate sounds used in all parts of Europe, and in 
a large portion of Asia; for then were assembled in Paris, Cossacks of 
the Wolga and the Don, Russians and Poles, the Scandinavian Swedes 
and Danes, Celts of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and Brittany, Teutons 
of Northern and Southern Germany, Bohemians and ungarians, 
Basques, Catalonians, Castilians and Lusitanians, Greeks from Corfu, 
Maltese speaking a dialect of Arabic, Jews retaining their ancient 
Hebrew, fralians, French, and English :— 

Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 
When Agrican with all his norghern pow’rs 


Besieged Albracia, a8 romances tell, 
The city of Galaphron—— 


ποίων... re 
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‘ before could so many different articulations be compared in 
cond, and traced to the operation of the organs by which they were 
respectivel produced; and that in the centre of Europe, by the 
reatest physiologists then existing. But the opportunity was lost, 
and may never again occur’ in the history of the world! 
443, Attempts have no doubt been frequently made to reduce the Framers of 
bor ledge which men possessed on this subject to system, but 
itherto with very partial success. At some period of unknown 
antiquity alphabetic writing was invented, and it might be sup- 
| a that its first inventors had carefully studied the organic 
ers of human utterance ; but their ignorance on this subject is 
mstrable, Not only was no alphabet ever invented which ex- 
| essed all the powers of articulation common to mankind in general ; 
|but there never yet was a perfect alphabet of any language. As to our 
lown alphabetic system, it is the very worst, in practical application, 
hat ever existed. What can be more absurd than to allot to the 
}combination of the four letters, 0, τι, g, h, the different sounds which 
we give it in through, dough, plough, rough, and cough, in no one of 
vhich are the proper powers of the single letters retained? 
_ 444, If we appeal to the authority of philologists, we obtain but vhilologists. 
light and indistinct information. ‘‘ This subject,” says Bishop Wil- 
Kins, ‘“ has been largely debated by several authors of great name and 
ep putation for learning. Besides those famous Emperors, Caius Cesar 
a d Octavius Augustus, who both writ on this subject, Varro like- 
Wise, and Apion, and Quintilian, and Priscian did bestow much 
‘Pains upon the same inquiry concerning the just number of letters, 
And in later times it hath been treated of with great variety of opinions, 
y Erasmus, both the Scaligers, Lipsius, Salmasius, Vossius, J. Mat- 
aye Metkerchus, B. Malinchot, &c.: besides several of our own 
ee intr men, Sir Τὶ Smith, Bullokar, Alexander Gill, and Dr. Wallis.”* 
Is ilkins’s time many learned men, both here and on the Conti- 
| nent, have pursued the like investigation; but their disputes on the 
| Digamma, the Greek accents, the Masoretic points, and many other 
με Εν sufficiently show the obscurity still involving all these 


: pons Mechanists of great ingenuity have devoted the labour of Mechanists. 
| years to the production of machines which might imitate the sounds 
Τοῦ the human voice; and so far as they have succeeded, they have 
τα considerable light on the operations of the natural organs of 
δ νμᾷ They have indeed been but little sustained in their exertions 
either by pecuniary rewards, or by what perhaps they would have 
estimated more highly, the well-deserved applause of their fellow- 
ἤθη. A machine of this kind, which I much regret to have been 
To by illness and other causes from seeing, but which (as I 

heard) evinced in its fabricator great talent, was not long ago 


* Real Char. P. 3, c. 10. 
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exhibited in London, in the same building with a deception calle 
** the Mysterious Lady ;” but whilst one person attended the forme 
exhibition, at least twenty flocked to the latter. ““ Experiment 
relative to the artificial production of the articulate sounds,” say 
Miiller, “ have been made by Kratzenstein,* Kempelen,f and Mr. ἢ 
Willis.~ They have succeeded in imitating a great part of th 
sounds used in speech; but these speaking machines are always to 
certain extent imperfect, since every simple and independent soun 
requires a special apparatus; and the combination of the differer 
kinds of apparatus with a common tube for the supply of air, so as t 
form words, is exceedingly difficult.”§ ‘* Kratzenstein,” says M. 
Mayo, ‘‘ found that by using little tubes of different shapes adapte 
to an instrument that could produce sound, he could determine di 
ferent vowel tones. De Kempelen produced vowel sounds by mear 
of an Indian rubber bell similarly adapted, the shape and size of whic 
he altered by the hand. But Mr. Willis’s recent investigations at 
the most satisfactory. He attached to a free reed a tube which we 
capable, if immediately excited, of producing a determinate note. B 
altering the length of this tube, the original sound was made t 
assume the character of different vowels.”|| ‘‘ De Kempelen su 
ceeded in constructing a speaking machine, which was capable ¢ 
uttering entire phrases, some of which were, Vous étes mon ami—J 
vous aime de tout mon coeur—Leopoldus Secundus—Romanorum Imp 
rator, ἕο. Mr, Wheatstone has reconstructed this instrument fror 
De Kempelen’s description; and I have heard it articulate the word 
mamma, papa, thumb, rum, summer, with great precision.” 

Organs of 440. Though a knowledge of the physical faculty of speech ha 

a been in no small degree advanced by the labours of the ingeniou 
persons just mentioned, the most accurate information on this subjec 
can only be attained by examination of the vocal organs themselves 
Accordingly we find that such examination has been carefully mad 
as well by those who have treated of voice or sound as a branch ¢ 
natural philosophy, or with particular relation to music, as by thos 
who have considered it as part of the science of physiology. Amon 
the cultivators of natural philosophy who have directed their parti 
cular attention to the vocal organs may be reckoned Biot, Caignard d 
la Tour, Miincke, Savart, &c,: among the writers on musi¢e Chladni 
and Gottfr. Weber; and among physiologists Haller, Cuvier, Ma 
jendie, Mayo, and Miiller, When we come to examine the writing 
of these and other eminent persons who have treated of the. voea 
organs, we shall perceive not only that they differ in arrangement, an 


* Tentamen resolvendi problema ab Acad, Sci, Petropol. 1780, 

+ Mechanismus der menschlichen Sprache, Vienna, 1791, 

: Transact, Philos, Soc, Camb, vol, 8, 

§ Muller (J.), Elements of Physiol., transl. by ΝΥ, Baly, 1837, p, 1053, 
Mayo, Outlines of Hum, Physiol,, 4th ed, 1837, p. 376. 

{ Ibid. p. 878, 
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in the use of terms, but that there are many important points of fact, 

m which they are by no means unanimous, and others which they 
confess require further examination. 

_ 447. There is another difficulty which must not be overlooked. Organs of 
Speech is spoken to be heard. The state of the organs of hearing is "°""* 
'therefore to be taken into account, as well as that of the organs of 
‘Speech. It is possible, though perhaps not very probable, that one 
/tace of men may be so constituted by nature, as to distinguish by the 
| ear nice shades of articulate sound, which to others are imperceptible. 
But whether it be owing to this or other causes, certain it is that the 
inhabitants of whole districts fail to perceive differences of pronuncia- 

tion, which those of other countries readily observe. In some parts of 
England individuals confound the aspirated vowels with the unaspi- 
‘rated. In some parts of Germany b is confounded with p, and v with f. 

n Tuscany, the lower classes, and some of superior rank, pronounce ca 
gutturally, as if written ya. These and many like defects of utterance 

may perhaps be caused either by a malconformation of the ear, or 

y an habitual inattention to certain minute distinctions of sound, 
hich inattention at length incapacitates the individual for exercising 
a correspondent manner his organs of speech, Even the ingenious, 
d generally accurate Court de Gebelin describes the English th as 
tical in sound with the French z. This must certainly have arisen 
ihim from a natural or habitual inability to perceive a difference, 
hich to English ears, is most obvious. 

448. In civilised life another circumstance occurs, which tends to Written 


} 
‘disturb our views of the mechanism of speech. All persons who °“““*™ 


w 
ὰ 
ry 


Tearn to read, otherwise than as the Chinese or Mantchous do, get the 


habit of arranging their notions of articulation according to the alpha- 
betic system of their own country. It is only on this ground that I 
car account for so admirable a physiologist as Professor Miiller reck- 
oning the vowel articulations at only five. This was indeed the number 
Π οὐ the Latin alphabet; in the English language six are recognised ; in 
}the Greek seven ; but no one of these divisions rests on any rational 
}foundation. Again, the English differ from all other nations in 
}giving to the vowel character ¢ a sound which is really that of a diph- 
| hong; and they call y a vowel, though it is a mere repetition of ὦ, 
jand therefore an entirely superfluous letter. This latter circumstance 
may indeed be accounted for by events in the history of our written 
| anguage; but it nevertheless causes great confusion in the science of 
inguage ; and yet, perhaps, even well-educated persons in England 
ε ἀν think of the long sound οἵ i ory, but as of that of ἃ single 

| _ 449. Trusting that the reader will make due allowance for the Form of 

Jobstacles which render it difficult to obtain an accurate knowledge of °““"" 
}*he mechanism of speech, I proceed shortly to state the result of such 
{investigations as I have been able to make on that subject. Speech 1s 
the human voice rendered more or less articulate; and voice is a 
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species of sound produced and modified by certain organs of the hum 
frame, usually designated the vocal organs. It will be necessa1 
therefore, to consider the form and uses of the organs in question, t 
general laws of sound in relation to them, and those modifications 
the voice which we call articulations. In describing the o β 
pretend not to any practical knowledge of anatomy; but I have ¢ 
lected the little information which I possess on that subject fix 
a careful perusal of the accounts given by the authors above m« 
tioned, and especially by Majendie, Mayo, and Miiller, assisted, as 
have most kindly been, by the suggestions of my old and dear 
valued friend Sir Benjamin Brodie, of whose opinion on a simi 
subject it has been recently and most truly said, that “ from | 
natural acuteness, his philosophical habits, and his vast experience, 
opinion can be more entitled to weight.” * Among the numberl 
instances in which our weak and imperfect intellect is enabled fain 
to trace the marks of infinite wisdom in the works of creation, Ὁ 
cannot but be struck with the remark, that whilst contrivances 
wonderful art are shown in the formation of organs for the inspirati 
and expiration of that air which is continually necessary to our vi 
existence, and for the swallowing of that food which from time 
time is no less necessary for our bodily support, several of the γε 
organs which serve both these purposes, contribute also to the facu 
of speech, by which man becomes a social being, and is fitted to be 
heir of immortality. 
450. The general arrangement of the principal organs may 

understood from the following view of their relative positions ;— 


Nose 


Mouth, viz. : a 
Lips 
Teeth j 4 
Tongue Aa 
Palate 
Throat 
Epiglottis 1 
Glottis 
Larynx 


Ξ 
ἶ ᾽ 
= 


Lungs. 


(Esophagus 


451. It may be convenient to distinguish these organs int 
two portions; the lower, from the lungs to the opening of tl 


* Quart, Rey, No, 170, p. 371, 
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larynx serve principally to produce those modifications of the voice 
which are independent of articulation, such as time, loudness, and 
i hat has been called the pitch of the voice, answering to the high and 
w notes in music; besides which there are some other variations, 
distinguished partly by the French word timbre, and partly by the 
English words, tone, accent, &c. The higher organs, including the 
| on with the nasal and oral passages, contribute to articulation. 
‘Tshall begin with the lower organs. The lungs receive, by drawing 
‘in the breath, a quantity of air, which they return by expiration 
through the trachea and larynx to the opening of the latter, and 
thence, by the nose and mouth, to the atmosphere. The breath is 
inspired and expired without sound, unless it be rendered audible by 
|causing certain fine ligaments at the upper opening of the larynx to 
‘vibrate; and then the human voice is compared by Miiller to “a 
sical reed instrument with a double membranous tongue.” * 
_ 452. The laynx is bounded 
at the upper part by the glottis, |, ἢ 
vhich has a moveable cover 
ed the epiglottis. ‘ The 
und of the voice is generated 
it the glottis, and neither above 
or below this point.” 7 ‘ By 
x the most valuable account of 
2 mechanism of the human 
Tarynx which has been pub- 
lished,” says Mayo, ‘‘ is that 
‘given by Mr. Willis.” From 
this Essay the accompanying 


figure has been taken, represent- 
ing the cartilages and muscles of 
the larynx (omitting the cornua and the epiglottis) as seen after 
| dissection, from above. The muscles are here designated by numbers, 
_the cartilages by letters, viz.— 
Ι 1, The crico-thyroideus (at the rima of the glottis), 
2. The thyreo-arytenoideus, 
3. The crico-arytenoideus posticus. 
4. The crico-arytenoideus lateralis. 
5. Half of the arytenoideus transversus and of the obliqui, 
| A, The thyreoid cartilage. 
| B. The cricoid. 
τς Ὁ, The arytenoids, 
τς Εἰ, The vocal or inferior laryngeal ligaments. 
ες, H. The ligaments which tie the arytenoids to the cricoid, 


* Elem. Physiol. vol. i, p. 1023. + Ibid, p. 1003, 
$ Cambridge Philos, Trans, 1832. 
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view. 


Sound. 
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453. Mr. Willis’s tabular view of the action of the siti: tl 
larynx is as follows :— 


Crico-thyreoidei, stretch the vocal ligaments (1). , Govern the 
Thyreo-aryteroidei, relax the vocal ligaments, and put them pitch of the 
in vocalisiug position (2). notes. 


Crico-arytenoidei postici, open the glottis (3). 

Crico-arytenoidei laterales, compress the front Govern the 
part of the arytenoids (4). Close the >aperture of t 

Arytenoidei transversales and obliqui, compress { glottis. glottis, 
the back part of ditto (5). 


Antagonists, Antagonists, 


Mr. Mayo thinks, “ that for vocalization, the ligaments may acquit 
a definite tension, joined with contact for their whole length; ar 
that to allow the air to pass without producing a laryngeal sound, th 
same tension being at the same time maintained, the ligaments me 
require to be drawn apart, and the rima glottidis to be opened at i 
posterior part.” * 

454, The reed instrument (as Miiller calls it), which is formed k 
this curious adaptation of parts, produces sound, according to those law 
of acoustic science which have been so fully and clearly explained | 
Sir John Herschel’s able work on that subject. In using the won 
** sound,” however, I must observe a difference between certain wor 
in other languages with which it is sometimes confounded. Ft 
instance, the French word son has, according to Chladni, three di 
ferent significations : it expresses— 

i, All that we perceive by the sense of hearing. 

ii, What we perceive by appreciable vibrations of the air. 

iii, What we perceive by the recurrence of vibrations of 
definite quickness, 

These three significations, says he, answer respectively to the thr 
German words schall, klang, and ton.* The English word sown 
however, includes at most only the two first of these meanings. It 
derived from the Latin sonus, which is defined to be ‘* quicquid auribt 
percipi potest.” Now this perception is occasioned, as Diomed 
says, by a “ corporalis collisio ;” and every such collision causes certai 
vibrations of the air, distinguishable according to their duration, or t 
their force (that is, loudness), or else to a certain proportion of tl 
sounds to each other, in a scale of which the relative portions a 
called in English high or low, and in I’rench grave or aigu. 

455, Where this relation is not perceptible to the ear (though tl 
loudness and duration of the sounds may be so in a great degree), w 
call the sound noise, answering to the French word bruit; but whe 
the relation is perceptible, it may be best illustrated by the examp 
of an elastic string or chord, stretched between two points A and ( 


* Outlines of Hum, Physiol, p. 370, 1 Traité d’Acoustique, p. 5, 
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thus: A C. Now if the chord A C be drawn at 
D 

middle point to B, it will form an are or curve line A BC; and if 
n let loos2, the motion which it has acquired will carry it to D, so 
‘as to form an arc ADC, and thence it will be forced back again 
‘toward B. Each of these motions is called a vibration, and every 
| vibration giving an impulse to the air produces a sound. The suc- 
cessive vibrations become less and less, till the line rests in its first 
‘position. The number of vibrations which occur in a given time 
determines the pitch of the sound: and the frequency of the vibrations 
depends on the length of the arc; if short they are frequent, if long 
they are few. When the arc is long, the sound is what we call low ; 
‘when the arc is short, the sound is what we call high. It is obvious 
‘that the length of the arc may be increased or diminished either by a 
‘minute and imperceptible gradation in the nature of a slide, or else by 
adding or deducting certain definite and proportional parts; and that 
‘the sounds caused by the vibration of those arcs will vary in like 

manner. The former of these circumstances takes place in ordinary 
‘speaking, the latter in singing and in music generally, For the sliding 


ngenious essay on the measure and melody of speech, endeavoured to 
reduce the spoken rise and fall of sounds to a sort of musical notation, 
ut with very partial success. 
| 456. The power of the human ear in distinguishing sounds by the Power of dis- 
‘Yibrations has certain limits, ‘In the gravest (7.e. lowest) sounds tingaishing . 

derceptible to the human ear, says Chladni, the sonorous body makes 
“at least thirty vibrations in a second; and we are able to appreciate 
| sharp (i.e. high) sounds in which the vibrations are from 8,000 to 
12,000 in a second.”* Musical notes, it is known, rise by octaves, 
' each of which is produced by double the vibrations of the preceding, 
ἐς The lowest note of the violoncello has 128 vibrations, the octave 
) next above it 256, the third 512,” &c.t The range of the voice 
| seldom exceeds two octaves and a half; Dr. Bennati says his own 
ἢ voice extended to three octaves; so did Zelter’s; and Catalani’s 
| reached to three and ἃ half.t The action of the small muscles which 
| cause these vibrations, is clearly shown in Mr, Willis’s tabular state- 
ment above quoted; and thus the quality of voice called its pitch, 
has been fully explained. The time of a vocal sound is also susceptible 
' of measure; and the general perception of measure, or, as it is some- 
| times called, of rhythm, is a source of great part of the pleasure of 
} poetry, and furnishes the rules of prosody, which are commonly 
| deemed a part of grammar. A long or short sound, too, in most 
| languages, serves to distinguish one part of speech from another, and 
* Traité d’Acoustique, p. 6. ¢ Ibid. p. 7. 

} Miiller, p. 1031. 
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one noun from another noun, or one verb from another verb; and it 
all these respects the quantity of a word (as grammarians call it) i 
material to the understanding of language. Independently of thes 
latter considerations we may observe, that by the combined effect o 
the pitch of a vocal sound, though wholly inarticulate, with it 
duration and loudness, human feelings are expressed, in infancy, or it 
a state of barbarism, or of great excitement. Under such circum 
stances, the sound forms what Mr, Majendie calls a cry, and consider 
as common to man with brute animals. To connect feeling witl 
conception, recourse must be had to the power of articulation, 

457. I have stated that the glottis has a moveable cover called th 
epiglottis. In the act of carrying food from the mouth through th 
pharynx into the cesophagus for digestion, the larynx is raised, an 
the epiglottis brought down on it, so as to prevent the food fron 
passing into the glottis, If any extraneous matter which is large passe 
into the glottis, there is danger of immediate suffocation ; if small 
it may pass into and lodge in some of the bronchial passages, causin 
eventual inflammation of the lungs, and in course of time death, If : 
person imprudently laugh, or attempt to speak, while he is swallowing 
or holding any loose substance in his mouth, the escape of air fron 
the lungs lifts up the epiglottis, and one or other of these perniciou 
consequences may ensue, ΤῸ a similar cause was owing the remark 
able accident of Mr. Brunel, which in a manner still more remarkable 
was relieved by the skill of Sir Benjamin Brodie, A half sovereigi 
had remained for some weeks in a part of Mr, Brunel’s bronchial tube 
when Sir B, Brodie, causing him to be fastened on a board whicl 
moved on its centre, reversed the position of his body; and the coin 
by its own weight forcing open the glottis, passed into the mouth, 

458, In uttering a vocal sound, the epiglottis being raised, the αἱ 
passes into the pharynx, which is a large cavity with an opening int 
the mouth, and another into the nose, and both of these contribute t 
render the sound articulate. The oral passage is the principal 
Through that, the air is capable of passing directly and in an undi 
verted stream, producing those sounds which the ancients called vocales 
and we call vowels, or else interrupting the stream, so as to produc 
what are called consonants, I shall consider these first in their simple 
and then in their combined effect. 

459. In the production of vowel sounds, the cavity of the mouth i 
capable of assuming different forms according as it is varied x thi 
action of the throat, palate, tongue, teeth, or lips; and hence follow; 
a correspondent variety in the vocal sounds, the number of whiel 
different writers estimate differently, It is true that, theoreticall) 
speaking, there can be no precise rule for fixing the possible distinction 
of vowels at a certain number, because the action of the organs maj 
be indefinitely varied, according to the natural constitution of every 
human being, at every stage of his existence, All that can well be 
done in the present state of science, is to adopt such divisions ὁ 
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vowel sound as are, or have been, in use among those nations whose 
- in this respect we are able to ascertain. In this view I have 
no statement more reasonable and practical than that of Bishop 
‘Wilkins, who says, “‘ There are, I conceive, eight simple different 
‘species of vowels easily distinguishable whose powers are commonly 
‘used. I cannot deny but that some other intermediate sounds might 
‘be found, but they would, by reason of their proximity to those others, 
prove of so difficult distinction as would render them useless.”* The 
eight distinctions of the learned bishop appear to be suitable to the 
‘Greek and Latin languages, and the different branches of the Teutonic, 
Scandinavian, and Celtic, with which I have any acquaintance; how 
far they may serve to express the vowel sounds of other nations, I 
| pretend not to say. The Bishop expresses them by the following 
‘marks—y, «, a, 6, 4,0, w, u. I take them in this order, because the 
‘operation of the different organs will thus be best seen, beginning 
‘with the sound as it enters from the larynx, and proceeding gradually 
‘to the lips; and I shall explain them (as well as the consonants 
hereinafter noticed) according to the Bishop’s statement, corrected in 
‘Some important particulars by the suggestions of Sir B. Brodie, It is 
to be observed that every one of these vowels may be long or short; 
that is, its pronunciation may occupy a greater or less portion of time, 
jut this does not depend on articulation. The oral cavity continues 
“to retain the same. form during the whole utterance, and the time, as 
has already been shown, is a circumstance depending on the action of 
he lower organs. 
i. yisa guttural sound, for which we have no mark in English, 
but which is expressed in Welsh by this character. It is produced 
‘immediately at the emission of air from the throat; the teeth are a 
' little separated, the muscles of the tongue are relaxed, the tip of the 
' tongue is a little below, and the posterior part of the tongue is a little 
| above the level of the teeth; the lips in this (as in all the vowels) are 
| of course open. The long sound is frequent in French, as in beurre, 
\ ‘meurtre ; it is less long in English, as in bird, burthen, and short, as in 
but, nut. Being so very simple in its formation, many of our other 
vowels, when short, degenerate into it; and indeed this circumstance 
may be almost considered as a characteristic of English pronunciation, 
especially in rapid speaking, for in such a case the words honour, of, 
father, sw, are pronounced as if they were written honyr, yv, fathyr, 


ii. “A” (says Wilkins) “is the most apert amongst the Lingua- 
| palatal vowels. "Tis expressed by this character, because being one of 

the Greek letters it is more commonly known. It is framed by an 
emission of the breath betwixt the tongue and the palate, the tongue 
being put into a more concave posture, and removed further off from 
the palate.” Hence the oral aperture is larger than in the preceding 
᾿ vowel y; the teeth are separated to a greater distance, the tongue is 

* Real Char. P. 3, ο. 11. 
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more depressed, and the surface of it is more flattened. The sounc 
is long as in all, bawl; or short, as in poll, folly. 

iii. a. The teeth are separated to the same distance as in @, thi 
tongue is rendered broader, the tip of the tongue is immediatel} 
behind the incisor teeth of the lower jaw; but the rest of the tongu 
is raised above the level of the grinding teeth, so that the spac 
between the tongue and the bony palate is narrower than in « Thi 
sound is long in the French mdle and English half; it is short in th 
French mal and English hat. 

iv. e. “ This vowel” (says Wilkins) “ is framed by an emission ὁ 
the breath between the tongue and the concave of the palate, th 
upper superficies of the tongue being brought to some small degree o 
convexity.” Add, that the teeth are less separated than in a, th 
tongue is still broader, and the whole is elevated so that it fills th 
space between the teeth of the upper and lower jaw, leaving only ¢ 
small space between it and the bony palate. The oral aperture i 
consequently smaller than in any of the former instances. The sounc 
is long in the French prétre, and English fate, and short in the Frenel 
trompette and English met. Many persons erroneously give the long 
sound of this vowel to the first letter in our alphabet, whereas that 
letter has orly such a sound when weakened by 6 after an intervening 
consonant, 

γ. ὦ “The vowel” (says Wilkins) * is expressed by this character, 
because this letter amongst many other nations is already used and 
pronounced according to the sound which is here intended, It is 
framed by an emission of the breath betwixt the tongue and the con- 
cave of the palate, the upper superficies of the tongue being put inte 
a more convex posture, and thrust up near the palate.” Consequently 
the oral aperture is diminished to its least vocal extent, and the lips 
and teeth are more nearly closed than in any other vowel, The sound 
is long in the English bleed and French gite, and short in the English 
bit, but seldom so short in any French word. 

vi. ο. This and the two following vowels receive their power prin- 
cipally from the position of the lips. In ὁ the tongue and teeth are in 
the same state as in the pronunciation of «; but the lips are contracted 
into a circle, or nearly so, The sound is long in the English bone, and 
French tréne ; it is short in the French noble and English nobility. 

vii, το, ** This” (says Wilkins) “is the second of the labial vowels 
requiring a greater contraction of the lips.” Their opening is, in fact, 
rather elliptical than circular, The tip of the tongue is more elevated 
and brought a little more forward than in the preceding vowel; the 
teeth are nearly at the same distance as ino and αν The sound is 
long in the English moon and French poule ; and short in the English 
mmf and French voulez, The character w is adopted by me because 
we have no English character for a sound so common in our own 
and most other languages; our letter w being properly a diphthong. — 

viii, u. This is what Wilkins calls ** the u Gallioun or whistling w.” 
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He says that it cannot be denied to be a distinct simple vowel, but 

that it is of a laborious and difficult pronunciation to the English and 

other nations amongst whom it is not used. The sound in French is 

j in buse, and short in but. It is quite unknown in English, but 

‘the difficulty of acquiring it seems to be exaggerated by Wilkins, 

“The lips must be brought into contact on each side, leaving only a 

“very small aperture in the centre, the tongue and teeth remaining as 

| in the preceding vowel w. 

| In pronouncing any of the vowels, the soft palate is elevated so as 

to increase the posterior oral, and diminish the posterior nasal aper- 

ture. The vowels therefore are always oral sounds; but the nasal 

| sound may be added to any of them by depressing the soft palate, 

| and raising the root of the tongue either before or after the vowel itself 

is uttered. 

} 460, The consonants are properly to be considered as expressing Consonants, 

‘not different vocal sounds, but merely modifications of vocal sound. 

| Beveral of the distinctions applied to them by recent writers of emi- 
hence appear to me to rest on erroneous principles in this respect ; for 
instance, that of the strepitus a@qualis, and strepitus eaplosivus of 

Amman, which is recognised as valid by Miiller. The strepitus equalis 

Or continuous sound, ascribed to h, m, ἢ, ng, f, ch, gh, sh, s, r, and 

1, is merely a continuance of the vowel sound with which these letters 

“happen to be connected ; for instance, in ‘* Rule Britannia” the con- 

‘tinuous sound in rule is not that of R but of u. In ** God save the 

King,” the continuous sound in save is not that of s but of a, Other 

‘distinctions appear to me liable to other objections; and upon the 

whole I think the best arrangement of consonants is to take them in 

the order of the organs by which they are formed, beginning, as I did 

‘in the case of the vowels, with those which are formed nearest to the 

| larynx, and uttered through the oral cavity. 

___In this point of view, the first which presents itself is H, which 

{ Miiller describes as “‘ a continuous oral sound, with the whole oral canal 

) open.” It has been disputed indeed whether it should be called a 

) consonant, or a breathing; but as it really modifies all the vowels, I 

| think it belongs to the class of consonants. Miiller’s account of it, 

) however, is not satisfactory; or at least it should be added that A 

) receives an impulse from thepharynx. In the Italian language it 

| formerly prevailed much more than at present. In English it acts an 
important part, though in some dialects it is often misapplied. 

The next is y.* “ Gh and its correspondent ch,” says Wilkins, “ are 

᾿ both of them framed by a vibration of the root or middle of the tongue με 

} against the palate, the former being vocal and the other mute. They 

| are each of them of difficult pronunciation ; the first is now used by 

) the Irish, and was perhaps heretofore intended by the spelling of those 

i English words right, daughter, &c. Though this kind of sound be 
now by disuse lost amongst us, the latter of them (ch) is now used 

_ among the Welsh, and was perhaps heretofore intended by the Greek 

Ε * Real Char. P, 3, ς, 12, 
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letter x.”* The account given of it by Professor Miiller is mor 
diffuse. He says, the sound which this consonant (ch, the Greek x 
has in the German language does not exist in the French, nor in the 
English, but some of its modifications are met with in the Scotch anc 
Trish dialects. For its production the tongue is applied closely to th 
palate, and the air is pressed through the small space left betweer 
them. There are three modifications of the sound, according to the 
part of the palate to which the tongue is applied :— 

i. In the first modification, the forepart of the tongue is ap. 
plied to the forepart of the palate, as in pronouncing th 
German words leblich and selig. 

ii. In the second the dorsum of the tongue is approximated te 
the middle of the palate: this sound is very different 
from the preceding, it is heard in the German word: 
Tag, suchen, ach, &c. 

iii, The third modification of this sound is used by the Swiss, 
Tyrolese, and Dutch: to produce it the dorsum of the 
tongue approaches the back part of the palate, or the 
soft palate. The sound exists as chet (Hebr.), cha 
(Arab.), and, according to Purkinje, in the Bohemian 
language. 

It would ill become me to dispute the learned Professor’s account 
of these three modifications of a sound, with which he must be so 
well and I am so little acquainted practically ; otherwise I should be 
inclined to suppose that they might be reduced to two, expressed " 
gh and oh, and differing in the manner that I shall consider under 
and K, 

The consonantal powers expressed by G and K in our language are 
produced, as Wilkins says, “* more inwardly by an interception of the 
breath towards the throat by the middle or root of the tongue.” { In 
fact, the tongue is rendered convex and narrow, and the middle of the 
convex ‘surface is placed in contact with the palate, so as com- 
pletely to interrupt the passage of the air, This position of the organs 
is the same in both cases, but the former is sounded as g in gold, the 
latter as ὁ in cold, which difference is variously described by various 
writers ; some calling g the hard, and c the soft sound, whilst others 
reverse these designations. Be this as it may, the fact is that there 
is a certain impulse given by a movement of the pharynx to several 
consonantal positions of the oral organs, which produces a very dis- 
tinguishable difference in their sound, Hence are produced the several 
pairs of consonantal positions, as 

α C, gold and cold, 
DT, do and to, 
BP, ball and pall. 


* Real Char, P, 3, ο, 12, + Elem, Physiol, vol, i, p. 1048, 
} Real Char, ut sup, 
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e V F, vile and file. 

a $ Z, seal and zeal. 

| Θ and δ, thing and this. 

᾿ C and J, nation and confusion, 


_ This effect being allowed for, the common position of D and T is 
as follows, viz.: an appulse or collision of the top of the tongue 
“against the teeth or upper gums, the lips and teeth are a little sepa- 
rated, the voice passing through the mouth is completely interrupted 
by the margin of the tongue being applied to the inside of the teeth of 
the upper jaw and margin of the bony palate. 

In B and P, the breath is intercepted by the complete closure of 

the lips. 
ΝΥ ca F. ‘ These letters,” says Wilkins, “ are formed by a 
kind of straining or percolation of the breath through a chink between 
‘the lower lip and upper teeth with some kind of murmur,” The 
breath is driven with considerable force through the mouth, and the 
soft palate is elevated. 

S and Z are framed by an appulse of the tongue toward the upper 
“teeth or gums, and then forcing out the breath with a vocal sound: 
the tongue, however, is not in actual contact with the incisor teeth. 

_ The Greek © is here used for the common th in thing: and the 
Saxon ὃ for the common th in this, The sounds are produced by 
“applying the tip of the tongue at once to the upper and lower incisor 
| teeth, and then expelling the voice. 

+ ΟἿ. These characters are adopted, the former C as answering to our 
| sh and the German sch ; and the latter to the French J in Jean. We 
also give these two different sounds to ti, as in nation, and si, as in con- 
| fusion above cited. The sound is produced, as Wilkins says, “" by a 
| percolation of the breath betwixt the tongue rendered concaye and the 
' teeth both upper and lower.” It must be added that the surface of 
' the tongue is raised so as to be everywhere nearly in contact with the 
' bony palate, there being only a very small space left between them. 

In L the tip of the tongue is loosely applied to the bony palate 
immediately behind the upper incisor teeth, so as not entirely to in- 
terrupt the passage, and the air is allowed to escape on both sides 
between the edges of the tongue and the bony palate. 

R differs from the preceding in two circumstances—the tongue is 
applied to the bony palate more posteriorly, and the tip of the tongue 
being loose, a vibratory motion is given to it. 

All the preceding consonants are oral, I come now to those in which 

the air passes through the nasal passages. In M the lips are closed 
nearly as in B; the air passes entirely through the nostrils, but the 
sound is partly produced by the vibration of the air in the mouth. 
__ In N the sound is also nasal. In producing it the lips are open, 
the tongue is applied to the bony palate; the greater part of the air 
ste through the nose, but a very small portion passes through the 
mouth, 
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A peculiar character (ex. gr. my) seems to be wanted for expressing 
the last nasal consonant, of which there are two modifications, the 
first as in the English song, the other as in the French son. In both 
the posterior part of the surface of the tongue is applied to the 
posterior part of the bony palate, so as to prevent the air entirely from 
entering the mouth; the whole of the sound, therefore, passes through 
the nose. And so much for the simple powers both of vowels and 
consonants, forming together the following arrangement :— 


Vowels.—Y A&®EILO WU. 

Consonants, 

i, Oral, HXGKDTBPVFSZOSCJLR. 
ii. Nasal, M N 724. 
461. I come now to the combinations, first of vowels, and then of 
consonants, When two vowel sounds immediately succeed each 
other, they are either pronounced distinctly and form separate syllables, 
or else they are melted as it were together, and are then called 
diphthongs, producing a mixed sound in which each vowel may, by a 
slow pronunciation and an attentive ear be easily distinguished, In 
particularising these, I must use the alphabetic characters above given, 
for our own alphabetic system is so extremely absurd that we express 
the diphthong yi by the single letter 7; the diphthong wa by w, as 
a consonant, and a, as a vowel; and the single vowel αὖ by two 
vowels 00. Diphthongs are most frequently (though not always) com- 
posed of such vowels as lie at a distance from each other in the organic 
arrangement above stated; and the stronger sounded vowel may be 
either prefixed or suffixed, thus we have as strong prefixes— ᾿ 
yi . I, try, buy. 
ae « boy. 

ai . ay (prowvincially). 
aw. in German, blau. 
yw. in English, owl. 

As strong suffixes ;— 

iy . young .,.wy . work, 
ia . yawn .. δα . wall, 
ja, yarrow. Wa W2&X. 
ie « yellow ...we . well. 
Hi 0 YO seve pM» We, 
io . yoke ....wo , woe, 
iw . yOU ..++,w, wood, 

462, On the combination of consonants some ingenious remarks are 
made by Dr, Latham, Having distinguished the several couples of 
consonants by the terms lene and aspirate, and each of these classes 
again into sharp and flat, he observes that certain combinations of them 
are incapable of being pronounced, ‘Two or more mutes (says he) of 
different degrees of sharpness and flatness are incapable of coming 
together in the same syllable, For instance, ὃ, v, d, g, 2, &c., being 
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flat, and p, f, t, k, s, &e., being sharp, such combinations as abt, avt, 
afd, agt, akd, atz, ads, &c., are unpronounceable.”* Again: 
§ in sounds, in combination with others, have a tendency to 
‘undergo changes.” Once more: letters are often inserted for euphony. 
In English the form which the Latin word numerus takes is number, 
French nombre. The b makes no part of the original word, but 
has been inserted for the sake of euphony.”{ I would add that dif 
‘ferent nations seem to have a taste for different combinations. In 
‘most cases where the English use st, the Germans, though they use it 
in spelling, alter it in pronunciation, Our stand is written by them 
| stehen, but pronounced shtehen. These and similar remarks will be 
found very useful in the historical investigation of language. 
| 463. Words are distinguished by grammarians, not only according Quantity 
to articulation, but also according to quantity and accent. Quantity 
Tegards the time employed in utterance, and the term is generally 
applied to the relative time employed in uttering the different portions 
f words, the rules for which constitute prosody, and are more especially 
erable to poetry in the classical languages. These rules are well 
nown ; it is known, for instance, that a vowel followed by two con- 
jonants must form a long syllable, because the action of the muscles 
ecessary to produce so complicated a vocal sound must require a 
onger time than if the movement were more simple. But the actual 
@tlect on the ear produced to a Greek or Roman hearer, as part of 
‘the pleasure of poetry, cannot be clearly perceived by a modern 
acer. 
_ 464. Something of the same uncertainty hangs over the doctrine Accent. 
ff Accent as applied to a comparison between the living and dead 
anguages. The subject has been learnedly investigated, § but with- 
‘out leading to a very satisfactory result. The rules for the use of 
accents in the Greek language are well known; but the real effect 
‘of those accents on the pronunciation of vocal sounds in the classical 
ages is very uncertain. English poetry is said to be regulated by 
‘accent ; but accent, in this sense, applies rather to the force with which 
ἃ syllable is pronounced, than to that elevation or depression of voice 
on which the ancient accents are supposed to depend. This part of 
my subject, however, will be more conveniently discussed hereafter, 
For the present, enough has been said on the mechanism of speech, 


* English Language, 5. 76, t Ibid. 5. 83. 
¢ Ibid. s, 77. § Foster on Accent and Quantity. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. ΤῊΝ term Glossology, though in some measure new to English ὦ 
applied Science which investigates the various languages spoken or 
|written by mankind, with reference, on the one hand, to the pure 
‘\science of Universal Grammar, as the source of principles in which 
ey necessarily agree, and, on the other hand, to the historical facts 
yhich constitute or cause their differences, Every pure science 
jemanates from an /dea in the human mind, which is permanently and 
niversally true; and every applied science combines with that idea 
ie effect of circumstances, which, being partial and subject to change, 
scessarily fall within the domain of history. The applied science of 
Language, if confined to the speech of a single country or district, 
forms the particular Grammar of the language there spoken ; but if it 
nbrace many languages, testing their formation, construction, and 
jwers, by the common standard of Universal Grammar, it is termed 
by different authors Comparative Grammar, Comparative Philology, 
 Sprachlehre, Linguistique, Glottology, or Glossology. I have adopted 
e last of these terms, because it is analogous to many English words 
derived from the Greek, such as Glossography, Geology, &c.; and be- 
jtause its derivation from γλῶσσα, a tongue or language, and λόγος; 
jpeason, sufficiently indicates that its ofhce is to open forth the reasons 
md causes of diversity in the numberless modes by which men, in 


| 
4 
4 

μὰ 


ΠΌΡΟΥ, original, and strictly-definite signification in the Greek lan- 

guage, from which it is taken, of a law, or form of the mind, enabling 

I ἃ Univ. Grammar, 5. 142. 

| _* In no instance has the false use of a word become current without some prac- 

\teal ill consequence, of far greater moment than would primo aspectu have been 

heught possible. A strong instance of this is the misuse of the word idec, whjeh 
bame current from its use, in sheer ignorance, by Locke.—Coleridge, Church and 
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erature, will be employed in the following pages to signify that an applied 
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us to contemplate a Truth as universal, and to employ that truth as 
standard-measure in testing the accuracy of subordinate conception 
The idea of a Circle, for instance, is the mathematical standard-measui 
of our subordinate conceptions of external circles; and so, the idea « 
Language as “a signifying or showing forth of the mind,” or, i 
M. Eicuuorr’s terse and elegant definition, “expression de Van 
humaine,” is the grammatical standard-measure of our subordina 
conceptions of written or spoken language. 

8. Glossology, on the other hand, presents to us the History ᾿ 
Languages as a touchstone of the Science of Language. ΤῈ reflectic 
suggest to me a grammatical principle, as involved in the idea : 
language, and I afterwards find that the same principle has been act 
upon by men in all countries, and that it forms an essential part of tl 
Grammar of every tongue, I may be assured that it is a law impose 
on human nature by the All-wise Creator, and bears the stamp 
infallible science. And on the other hand, though a grammatic 
rule may at first sight appear to. me plausible, and may even be bon 
out by several examples in the history of nations, yet if, on extendir 
my researches, I find it occasionally contradicted by experience, i 
character of universality will be at an end, and I shall be forced 
confess that, in assuming it to be universally correct, I had not ful 
comprehended the Idea of which I had supposed it to be a develo 
ment. 

4, In the treatise on Universal Grammar, I proceeded by deducti 
from a universal law: in the present treatise on Glossology, I mu 
proceed by induction from particular facts. It may easily be conceive 
therefore, that the course of investigation will now be different fro 
that pursued on the previous occasion. I then began with the for 
which Language necessarily receives from the active energy of tl 
human mind, and which, in their development, determine the chara 
teristic properties of the Noun, the Verb, and the other constitue 
parts of speech; and I reserved to the last the consideration of tl 
matter of language; that is, of the sounds which serve to expre 
those parts of speech, and which result from the peculiar mechanis 
of the vocal organs. I must now reverse this order, first analyzit 
the matter, and then showing how that is and has been adapted to tl 
Jorms by men in various stages of civilization, Previously, howeve 
it will be necessary to notice another main distinction, which depen 
on the history of language. Men spoke before they wrote; ar 
though all men now speak, the great majority of the human race 
still ignorant of writing. Hence there are two arts, the vocal and tl 
grapluc, which ον psy to be treated differently, The early chapte 
of this treatise will be confined to the examination of spoken languag 
afterwards, I shall notice the different systems of written languag 
So far, my researches will be directed to matters of fact ; but as mat 


' Univ. Grammar, 5, 51, 
5. Paralléle des Langues de l'Europe et de I’Inde, 
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interesting questions have arisen on the probable origin of language in 
times past, and on the possible adoption of an universal language at 
some future period, I propose, lastly, to offer on these what seem to 

ne the results of reasonable conjecture. 
| 5. It must be remembered that Glossology is necessarily an imper- Glossol Δ 
Ι study, in reference to the number of languages which have we 
hitherto been brought within its sphere, or to the degree of accuracy 
}with which they can as yet be understood. Prior to the last age, few 
persons knew, or considered, whether the different modes of speech 
‘employed throughout the world could be reduced to any certain 
number; much less, whether they could be arranged and classed in | 
any rational order. But in the early part of the present century, the 
elder ADELUNG estimated their number at above three thousand, viz., 

87 European, 937 Asiatic, 276 African, and 1264 American, besides 

ery many either wholly lost, or extant only among barbarous and 
linaccessible tribes. ΤῸ this deservedly-eminent Glossologist great 
[praise is due, not only for his ‘ Grammatisch-kritisches Warterbuch 
der hochdeutschen Mundart, one of the most complete Dictionaries 
lever published in any language, but for his ‘ Mithridates,’ compre- 
thending notices of all the then known languages in the world, arran 
according to their localities. It is true that, in a more advanced stage 

Ὁ knowledge, a much better arrangement may be devised; still it 
opens to our view a striking prospect of the wide extent of Glosso- 
logy, and casts into shade the acquisitions of ΜΙΤΗΒΙΡΑΤῈΒ in ancient, 
or. MEZZOFANTI in modern times; though the former is recorded to 
ave spoken with facility twenty-two languages, and the latter, whom I 
tard with admiration, six-and-twenty years since, among’ his scholars 
[δε Bologna, was then said to have acquired thirty-five. To collect 
together and compare all the modifications of the art of speech must 
| be the work of many Glossologists in successive ages; nor can it ever 
|be performed without a perfect knowledge of those faculties of the 
}human intellect and will, on which the science of language depends. 
| Deprived of such guidance, all attempts to compare and classify 
jlanguages, with reference to their excellences or defects, would be 
{little better than groping in the dark. 
} 6. Yet Glossology, in its present state, opens a wide field for General 
Jinteresting research. The collections of ADELUNG,' Baxst,? and outline. 
PRICHARD,’ present general outlines of the whole subject ; and the 
Jlaborious and useful compilation of Vater, ‘ Litteratur der Gram- 
|matiken, Lexika, und Wortersammlungen aller Sprachen der Erde,’ 
with the additions of June (1847), points out the sources whence 
jinformation is to be obtained of above two thousand two hundred Lan- 
}guages and Dialects, concerning which Grammars, Dictionaries, partial 
| Vocabularies, or Treatises, have been formed. These, indeed, are 
jo rely placed by Vater in alphabetical order, and consequently make 

? Mithridates. ® Atlas Ethnographique, 
8 Researches into the Natural History of Mae a 
B2 
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no pretension to philosophical arrangement ; but in combination with 
Adelung’s great undertaking, they afford the best general view of 
glossological works now extant. I have therefore thrown into the 
Appendix (A) a Synopsis of the ‘ Mithridates,’ subjoining to eack 
article (where the works coincide) the number of the corresponding 
page in Julg’s edition of Vater’s ‘ Litteratur” ‘To suppose that an) 
one person could so much as peruse all the productions there specifiec 
would be absurd; nor is it necessary here to offer more than a sligh 
sketch of the materials which have been collected in the principa 
departments of glossological study. : 

τ. Slight, however, as such a sketch may be, it will be scarcel, 
intelligible unless due allowance be made for the defective state o 
Nomenclature and Classification in Glossology, at the present day. ἢ 
regard to, Nomenclature, 1 have elsewhere said, “it is my object t 
change as little as possible received modes of expression.”" The prac 
tice of very eminent Glossologists, however, has varied in this pai 
ticular. The justly-celebrated GRIMM says, “T have abstained fror 
all changes in grammatical terminology, whenever intelligible expres 
sions have been generally received throughout Europe, even thoug 
some of them may have been perverted from their original signifies 
tion’ On the other hand, though Rask’s is a name never to Ὁ 
mentioned without honour, it must be admitted that the writings ¢ 
himself and his followers are often rendered obscure by their en 
ploying novel terms derived from languages so little known as th 

slandic and Danish, and even these abbreviated. Thus, for the wel 
known grammatical word “Case,” they use “ Fhf,” meaning th 
Danish word “forholdsform” (form of relation): for “ Accusative 
they put “G,” meaning the Danish “ gjenstandsform” (form of tl 
object): and from the Islandic they adopt many similar abbreviation 
So KLEINscHMrpT, in his recent very able treatise on the Greenlar 
tongue, employs, instead of the old and well-understood wo 
« Article,” the uncommon German word “ Deutewort” (pointing + 
indicating word). Dr. Rusu, of Philadelphia, has founded his who 
system of the * hilosophy of the Human Voice’ on two terms, whi 
I confess I have been unable, after much consideration, fully to con 
prehend, These are the Radical Movement and the Vanishing Mov 
ment, which two movements, he seems to think, belong to evel 
articulate sound, ‘This learned person has also introduced sever 
other terms quite new, so far as my reading goes, to the science 

Glossology ; such as “the Wave of the voice,” the ‘* Median Stress 
“the Thorough Stress,” “the Drift of the Voice,” “the Drift of ὁ 
downmard vanish,” “the Drift of vanishing stress,” &e. His apoloy 
for these novelties in nomenclature is, “ that when unnamed additio 
are made to the system and detail of an art, terms must be invent 
for them.” ‘This is undoubtedly true; but then two requisites shou 
be observed: first, that the additions should be indisputably accura 

ι Univ, Gram, κ, $12, * Doutsch, Gram, vol, i. p. 29, 
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; and secondly, that the new terms should, as far as 
possible, be analogous to those previously applied to the art in 
uestion. 
8, The Classification of Languages, Dialects, or Idioms, with a Classifio 
iew to their scientific arrangement in Glossology, may he said to be ὯΝ 
as yet in its infancy. Dr, ΠΆΤΗΑΜ, in his very able and popular 
work on ‘the English Language,’ divides all the actua. modifications 
of Speech into Tribes, each tribe into Stocks, each stock into Branches, 
h branch into Divisions, each division into Languages, and certain 
into Dialects. Thus, according to him, the natives of 
mersetshire speak a dialect of the English language; which lan- 
sage is a Low-German division of the Teutonic branch of the Gothic 
of the Indo-European Tribe. With sincere respect for the 
| abilities of this eminent Glossologist, I must confess that I cannot 
' entirely acquiesce in this classification, at least as a definitive scheme. 
| Languages, dialects, &c., are here to be taken as matters of fact, which 
ma) be classed according as they fall under more or less general 
‘definitions or descriptions, in like manner as Linneus distributed all 
he objects of natural history into Kingdoms, Classes, Orders, Genera, 
Species, and Varieties. But to each of these gradations he gave its 
appropriate definition, or description, so framed that the higher desig- 
“nation should include the whole of the lower; and also, that “ the 
us should be found whole and entire in the species, and the species 
‘whole and entire in the individual.”' It would therefore be necessary, 
"were the above-mentioncd classification adopted, that some clear and 
ecise definition should be given of a Tribe of languages, a Stock, a 
Branch, &c., and that each definition should be framed in the manner 
| just stated; which, perhaps, in the present imperfect state of Glosso- 
| logy, would be scarcely possible. 
ΟΠ Ὁ, I confess, too, that the terms chosen by Dr. Latham to express Tribe, 
the various gradations in his scheme do not appear to me to be alto- *mily: &- 
gether suited to that purpose. The word “Tribe” is from the Latin 
|| Tribus, which is derived by some from ¢res, three, and supposed to 
relate to a threefold division of the Roman People in early times into 
Ramnes, Titienses, and Luceres.2 But both the etymology and the 
| fact are disputed; for some authors derive the word from a Celtic 
| root, answering to the Latin terra, land; and the Tribus was certainly 
αὖ first a geographical division. Others, again, contend that, in the 
“earliest ages, the Roman Tribes were only two; and, in fact, we know 
othing of them distinctly before a.v.c. 259, when Livy says they 
ere twenty-one,’ immediately prior to which time Niebuhr con- 
es that they had been thirty.* The name “Tribe” may perhaps 
e been adopted by Dr. Latham in reference to Noah’s three sons, 
Japhet, Shem, and Ham; but that the languages of their descendants 
were divided by any characteristics, which can now be traced, it 
! Univ, Gram. 5. 177. 2 Liv. Hist. x. 6. 
8 Ibid. 11, 21. 4 Niebuhr, vol. i. c. xxni, 
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would be premature to assert in the present state of grossvlogical 
science. In modern times, the word “Tribe” has generally been 
given either to a certain division of a known nation, as the Twelve 
Tribes of the Jewish People, or else to some smaller bodies of men, 
such as the North American Tribes, vaguely supposed to be derived 
from one or more original sources. Upon the whole, therefore, the 
word Tribe seems unfit to stand at the head of a classification of 
languages. Some authors employ the word “Family” in nearly a 
similar manner ; but neither the one nor the other of these expressions. 
has ever received a clear definition. Much the same may be said of 
the terms Stock and Branch. All these words are merely figurative, 
and, if used at all, can only be taken in loose and popular senses, 
Indeed, whatever classification may be adopted at present, the different 
gradations will be found to be intermixed and connected with each 
other by such various analogies, that any positive arrangement of them 
would be liable to perpetual disturbance. For these reasons, although, 
in an advanced stage of glossological science, a more philosophical ar- 
rangement than by localities may reasonably be expected, yet, in the 
following sketch, I shall keep in view the divisions of Adelung into 
the Asiatic, European, African, and American tongues, with occasional 
reference to Vater and other sources, 
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10. In drawing up a sketch, which must necessarily be slight, of Huropean 
| the various languages which it is the province of Glossology to inves- 
| tigate, I begin with the HMuropean; not only as the best known and 
| most likely to interest the generality of my readers, but because the 
| general connection of those tongues may be at once seen in the inge- 
| nious map prefixed to Dr. Bosworrn’s interesting work on ‘The 
| Origin of the English, German, and Scandinavian Languages’ (1848). 
' He distinguishes them into, ist, the Basque, Iberian, or Euskarian ; 
. ἱ 2nd, the Finnish, Jotune, or Ugrian; 3rd, the Celtic, comprehending 
» the Welsh, Gaelic, Erse, and Breton; 4th, the Latin and Greek, with 
' their offspring, the Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, and modern 
) Greek ; 5th, the Western branch of the Germanic, Teutonic, or Gothic, 
; including High and Low German, Frisic, Anglo-Saxon, and English ; 
) 6th, the Northern branch, or Scandinavian, comprising the Islandic, 
| Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish; 7th, the Sclavonic, viz., Russian, 
) Illyrian, Polish, Wendish, &c.; and 8th, the Turkish. 

- 11. In reviewing these, the classical Latin and Greek seem to Latin and 
)/ claim the first notice; but it will be unnecessary to dwell much on Stee 
them, as the literary discussions to which they have for several cen- 
| turies given rise are well known. It is equally known that each of 
| their derivative tongues has been separately treated with great ability 
| by numberless Glossologists; but it is only of late years that the 
' comparative Grammar of them all, including the Italian, Spanish, 

Portuguese, French, Provencal, Daco-Romanic (or Wallachian), and 
| Rheetish, has been brought into one general view by Raynouarp! and 
| Diez’. 

12. The two great branches specially treated of by Dr. Bosworth, German and 
the German and Scandinavian, were first brought under comparative S™dimavian 
examination in the last century by ΗΊΟΚΕΒ, WacurTer,* and Inrg,° 
with much industrious research into the older European dialects, but 
without that knowledge of the Asiatic tongues which has contributed 
| to the more accurate views of recent Glossologists, particularly of 
Grimo,® Grarr, Kaurscumipt,’ and DrEFFENBACH.® 
} 13. The Celtic branch has been illustrated by many writers, both of Celtic. 
the last and present century. Among the former, we may particu- 
it 1 Gram. comp. des Lang, de Europe Latine, 1821. 

2 Grammatik der Roman. Sprachen. 1836. 
8 Ling. Vet. Septentr. Thesaurus. 1705. 
4 Glossar. Germanic. 1737. 5 Diction. Sueo-Gothic. 1769. 


6 Deutsch. Grammat, 1819. 7 Althochd. Sprachschatz. 1838 
8 Sprachvergt. Worterb, 1838, ᾿ 9Vergt. Wort, Goth. Sp. 1851 
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larly notice BULLET’ and Court DE GEBELIN,® and, among the latter, 
PricHArD,’ Picret,* and Epwarps,’ who have placed this study on 
much firmer grounds than their predecessors had done. 

14, The numerous Sclavonic languages are commonly divided into 
the Eastern, of which the Russian stands at the head, and the Western, 
of which the chief is the Polish. The Polish was the earlier culti- 
vated ; but political events have within a century widely extended the 
sphere of the Russian; and its literature is daily receiving fresh ac- 
cessions, especially in Glossology. So early as the year 1284, 
Apam Bonorizus published his ‘ Arctica-Hore,’ in which “ he treated 
of the grammatical properties of the Sclavonic idiom, and the affinity 
of the Muscovite, Ruthenian, Polish, Bohemian, and Lusatian tongues 
to those of Carniola, Dalmatia, and Croatia.”® But these have been 
far better illustrated in recent times by Doprowsky,’ SCHAFPARIK,® 
Ercuuorr,’ &c.: a short introduction to the Russian, Illyrian, Polish, 
and Bohemian, has been recently published by Fré.ic#.” 

15. The Basque, Finnish, and Turkish languages are found chiefly 
in the extreme points of Europe, on the south-west, north-east, and 
east. The Basque is descended from the Iberian, spoken by tribes, 
which, in times antecedent to European history, are believed to have 
spread from Sicily to the Garonne; but of which the remains are now 
confined to Biscay, the Asturias, and part of Galicia, in Spain, and 
to the Western Pyrenees, and their neighbourhood in France, Its 
earliest Grammar was by LARRAMENDI," its latest by YRIZAR Y¥ 
Moya.” ‘The radical words evince some affinity to the Semitic 
family ; but the structure rather indicates a connection with certain 
American dialects. Some writers, however, endeavour to connect the 
Basque with the Finnish, and others with the Celtic tongues. The 
Finnish tribes, sometimes considered as a branch of the Tchudish, or 
Uralian, are distinguished into northern and southern, They are 
believed to have been driven from the coasts of the Baltic by the 
Germans and Scandinavians, The Northern Finns occupy Loreal 
a Grammar of their language was published by GANANDER in 17438, 
The language of the Southern Finns is said by Rask to be the most 
original, regular, well-formed, and well-sounding language in the 
world, and ocvorpar’ ὁ rich in forms of declension, derivatives, and 
compound words. ith both branches the Hungarian (or more 
properly Magyar) language is connected, as has been shown by 


* Mems, de Ia Langue Celt, 1754, ® Monde Primitif. 1788, 

5 Rastern origin of Celtic Nations, 1831, 4 Affinité des Langs, Celtes, 1837, 
5 Recherches sur les Langs. Celtes, 1844, 
“ Vide Eeocard, Historia Studi Lingue Germanica, p, 167, 

7 Entwurf z. 6, Allgem, Etymolog, der Slawisch, Sprachen, 1813. 

® Geschichte der Slavisch, Sprache, ὅθ, 1826, 

® Histoire de la Langue, &c. des Slaves, 1839, 

1 Anleitung, &c. der vier Slawisch. Hauptsprachen, 1847, 

"" El impossibile veneido, 1729. 

19 De I’Eusquere et de ses eredes, 1841, 
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| Gyarmaru' and others. The language which we call Turkish is 


the Osmanli; and, according to the late lamented M. Davins, it is 
the most perfect of all those commonly called Tartarian, but by him 
_ denominated “idiomes Turks.” “It is” (says he) “rich, elevated, and 
_ melodious. Perhaps it has never been surpassed by any language in 
_ the delicacy and exactness. of its expressions.”* ‘ Mirificam habet 
_ Turcica dignitatem,” says Sir W. Jonzs.* Some of these excellences 
| are no doubt owing to the admixture of Arabic, as a necessary con- 
sequence of the adoption of the Mohammedan religion; and others to 
its connection, from political causes, with the Persian, To the other 
Tartarian dialects I shall advert hereafter. 


) 16. Of the preceding classes of languages, all but the last are Relation to 
| supposed ‘to be connected more or less closely with the Sanskrit, the 14!" 


| sacred language of the Brahmins. The relation of any European 
_ tongues to those of India does not seem to have been suspected until 


' the latter part of the sixteenth century, when Gororius Brcanus 


j (Johan Becan of Gorp) pointed out many resemblances between 
_ Teutonic and Indian words ;* but unfortunately the inference that he 


' drew from these, was, that the conversation between Adam and Eve 
in Paradise was carried on in Flemish! Little information of real 
» value in Glossology was to be obtained from the more ambitious 


; undertaking of ConraD GesNER, in his ‘ Mithridates, de differentiis 
| Linguarum, tum veterum, tum que hodie apud diversas nationes in 
|) toto orbe terrarum in usu sunt’ (1555), though he treated briefly of 


| many different languages in alphabetical order, “ Abasinorum, Abgazari, 
| Aigyptiaca, Molica, Aithiopica,” ἕο. The true relations and affinities 


| of these tongues remained long unknown and unsuspected; but in 
_ 1784, when Sir Witi1AM Jones delivered his inaugural Discourse 


| as first President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it began to be 
| perceived that the Sanskrit, the sacred language of India, would open 
| ; to the Glossologist “an immense mine” of information.® And in 


|| exploring this, it was soon found, that it led to a better knowledge, 
| than had ever before been attained, of most of the languages of 
_ Europe. Hence arose a classification of many languages, as well 
European as Asiatic, under one common head, called by different 
writers, Caucasian, Indo-Caucasian, Indo-European, Indo-Teutonic, 
Sarmatic, Japhetic, and, of late, Aryan. That this classification, 
under whatsoever title it may be ranged, has thrown vast light on 
the languages both of Europe and Asia, there can be no manner of 


| doubt. Out of the large number of works which have been written 


j on this family of languages, there is none more remarkable than 
| Professor Boprr’s ‘ Comparative Grammar of the Sanskrit, Zend, 

_ Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, German, and Sclavonic Languages,’ 
_ which has been translated into English, and has formed the subject 
1 Affinitas Lingue Hungarice cum Linguis Fennice originis, &c. 1799. 


® Grammaire Turke, p. xlvii, 3 Works, vol. ii. p. 360. 
* Origines Antwerpiane. 1569. ® Asiat. Researches, vol. i, p. xiv. 
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of an able article in the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ The very title of 
this work serves to show how widely the relations of the Sanskrit 
have spread, as well in Europe as in Asia. This was long 
contemplated by Sir William Jones as probable. He said, “ that the 
old sacred language of India was more perfect than the Greek, more 
copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either, yet 
bearing to each of them a stronger affinity, both in the roots of the 
verbs, and in the forms of the Grammar, than could possibly have 
been produced by accident.” He added, “there is a similar reason, 
though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and 
the Celtic, thongh blended with a very different idiom, had the same 
origin with the Sanskrit,” and “that the old Persian might be added 
to the same family ;”* all which has since been amply verified. 

17. The Asiatic languages considered as a distinct class may be 
reduced to the following main stems:—1. The before-mentioned 
Aryan ; 2, the Semitic; 3, the Tatarian, or Turk; 4, the Chinese 
and its derivatives; and 5, the Malayan. Of these the three first 
alone seem to have been known to the Greek and Roman authors; 
the fourth differs from every other family of languages, in the cir- 
eumstance that all its words are monosyllabic; and the fifth is widely 
connected with the island tongues, which may be regarded as belonging 
to another division of the globe. 

18. At the head of the Aryan languages stands the Sanskrit ; 
whether originally a spoken dialect, or one systematized by the 
priests for sacred purposes, has been made matter of doubt; but 
that it has gone through several gradations is certain. It appears as 
a fully-developed language in those very ancient compositions, the 
‘Vedas,’ It had undergone considerable change when it was sub- 
sequently embodied in the laws of Menu, and in those mystical 
epics, the ‘Mahabharata’ and ‘Ramayana.’ It assumed a different 
form, about 500 years before our era, in the lately discovered in- 
scriptions on the rocks of Kapurdigiri, so ably deciphered by my 
learned friend Mr. Epwin Norris;* and it is manifestly the origin 
of most of the dialects still spoken over the hither peninsula of India, 
though they are more or less vitiated by an admixture of foreign 
idioms. The Sanskrit was little known in Europe before the pub- 
lication of Hauen’s ‘Code of Gentoo Laws’ (1776), in the Preface 
to which a concise description of it was given, with plates of the 
Alphabet, and of various extracts from compositions in verse and 
prose. Shortly afterwards, the study of this language began to be 
pursued with eagerness, as well in England as on the Continent, and 
a Professorship of Sanskrit has since been established at Oxford, 


the chair of which is filled by that highly-distinguished Glossologist, — 
Professor Hayman Wi1son, Separate Grammars have been formed, — 
both of the parent language and of its derivatives, 6. g., of the — 


" Edinb, Review, No, 192, p. 297, ® Anint, Res, vol. i, ἢ, 422, 
® Journal Royal Asiatic Society, No, ΧΙ], 1, 154, 
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Sanskrit, by COLEBROOKE (1805), CaREY (1806), Witkis (1808), 
Wi1son (1841), and several continental writers; of the Prakrit, by 
Lassen (1836), of the Bengali, by Hatuep (1778), of the Urdir or 
Hindustani, by Scuurtz (1741), of the Hindi, by ApAm (18383), of 
the Guzerat and Mahratta, by DrummonD (1808), ἄς. In several 
parts of India there are dialects apparently different in origin from the 
Sanscrit, as the Zamul (improperly called Malabar), of which there 
was a Grammar by ZinGENHALG (1716), and the Telinga or Teloogoo, 
by Carry (1814). With these as well as with the older Indian 
and Malay, the Singhalese, of which different dialects are spoken in 
Ceylon, seems to have connection. A Grammar of this mixed language 
was published by Mr, Lamerick (1834). The Pali language, in 
which the sacred books of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Ava, and Siam, 
are written, is supposed to have been once the spoken language of 
Magadha (now Bahar), and consequently related to the Sanskrit, 
See Burnour and Lassun’s ‘ Essai sur le Pali’ (1826). The 
‘Zend’ and ‘ Pehlevi, containing the sacred doctrines of Zerdusht 
(Zoroaster), and comments thereon, have been treated as authentic 
by AnqueriL pu Perron (1771), Rask (1826), Burnour (1832), 
| Mixer (1839), and other continental Glossologists; but their au- 
| thenticity was disputed by Sir W. Jonxs, Mr, Ricarpson, and 
» Colonel Vans Kennepy; “so that the subject” (says Professor 
|| Hayman Wiisoy) “requires further and more deliberate investiga- 
|| tion.”' The subsequent labours, however, of Colonel RAWLINSON, 
in deciphering the Persian cuneiform inscriptions, and showing their 
| connection with the Parsi and modern Persian, may be thought to 
| turn the scale in favour of the continental Glossologists, at least as to 
| the Zend. The Armenian language is, in part at least, of an Aryan 
_ character, although it contains some traces of connection with the 
_ Finnish and other languages of Northern Asia. The oldest Grammar 
is that of Rivona (1624), the latest that of PererMANN (1837). 
Of the ancient and now almost extinct languages of Asia Minor, the 
Phrygian, Mysian, Lydian, Lycian, &c., the little that is known seems 
to rank them in general with the Indo-European. 
_ 19. As the Aryan family of languages has been assigned to the Semitic, 
descendants of Japhet, so the next which I have to notice has been 
ascribed to those of Shem; it is therefore styled Semitic. The pro- 
priety of the denomination has been questioned; but the greater or 
less aflinity of the tongues to each other is beyond a doubt. They 
may be classed as the Hebrew, the Aramean, the Pheenician, the 
Arabic, and the Ethiopic; of which the first is commonly regarded 
__ as nearest to the original stock, and the last as most distant from it in 


ity. 
ue 20. The pure Hebrew exists only in the books of the Old Testa- Hebrew and 
_ ment. From the time of the Babylonish captivity, the Jewish people, “Tames. 
_ who spoke it, were successively oppressed by mightier nations, until 
’ Journal Royal Asiatic Society, No. VIII. Ρ. 347. 
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their political annihilation by the Romans, in the first century of the 
Christian era; since which period, the Hebrew has lost the character 
of a living language ; but has been anxiously cultivated both by Jews 
and Christians on religious grounds, and in works too well known to 
need being here specified. Learned men, in general, for a long while, 
regarded it as a language of divine origin, which might reflect light on 
other dialects, but could receive none from them. This prejudice 
was first effectually shaken by ScHuLTENs, who, in his inaugural 
discourse in 1713, as Professor of Oriental languages, maintained that 
the primitive tongue taught to man by the Almighty no longer exists ; 
but that the scriptural Hebrew, the Syrian, Chaldaic, and Arabic, 
were derived from it, and served mutually to illustrate each other; 
and in his * Origines Hebree ; sive Hebrew lingue antiquissima natura 
et indoles ex Arabie penetralibus revocate’ (1724), he explained 
many passages in the Bible, previously obscure, by reference to Arabie 
roots. The term Aramean is derived from Aram, the scriptural name 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Assyria, countries believed to 
have been originally occupied by the descendants of Aram, the fifth 
son of Shem.' Hence the Chaldaic is denominated the Eastern 
Aramean language, and the Syriac the Western. The study of the 
Hebrew tongue has naturally been much connected with both branches 
of the Aramean ; not only from their similarity of origin, but because 
the Jews, while they “sat down and wept by the waters of Babylon,” 
gradually acquired both the speech and the letters of their conquerors ; 
and subsequently learned from their neighbours to converse in Syriac. 
“Tta he lingue” (says Marrinius), “non tam re quam ratione 
quidam differunt: Chaldea lingua purior est, qua Daniel et Ezras 
seripserunt: Syriaca impurior, et ab analogii Chaldaicé interdum 
discedens, qua Paraphraste et Talmudici, ac demum Christi seeculwm 
utebatur.”" On the relation of all these dialects to each other, addi- 
tional light will no doubt be thrown by the energetic labours of Colonel 
Rawlinson and Mr. Norris, in deciphering the Babylonian portion of 
the cuneiform inscriptions. 

21. Of the Phanician language the few extant remains have given 
occasion to much learned controversy ; but the result of the whole is 
best to be gathered from the recent work of Dr, Grsentus, ‘ Serip- 
ture lingueque Phoenicie monumenta, quotquot supersunt, edita et 
inedita’ (1837), in which the inscriptions found at Malta, at Cieti in 
Cyprus, near Athens, in Sardinia, in Sicily, at Carthage, and in Nu- 
midia, as well as the seals, writings, and coins of Phoenician make, are 
carefully scrutinised and are represented in engravings. 

22. The Arabic is said to have been anciently distinguished into 
three dialects, the /shmaelitic, in the northern parts of Arabia, the 
Hamyaritic, in the southern, and the Koreish, in the centre. Of these 
the two former were generally believed to be lost; but the Hamyaritic 
is said to have been recently recovered by means of some remarkable 

1 Hazlitt, Classical Gazetteer, voc. Aram, * Chaldwa Grammatica Pref, 
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rock-inscriptions on the coast of Aden.' The Koreish, having been 
adopted by Mahomet in the composition of the Koran, has made its 
way, with the spread of Islam, to the Indian Archipelago on the east, 
and the Steppes of Tatary on the north: it had once prevailed in 
Spain on the west, and is still taught and used in Central Africa on 
the south. Its Dictionaries and Grammars are too numerous, and too 
well known to need recapitulation here. 

23. The name of Tatars or Tartars has been loosely given to many ‘Tatarian. 
nations, or tribes, in Middle and Northern Asia, nearly in the same 
way in which the classical writers employed the term ‘Scythian,’ 
At present, most writers include under the designation οἱ Tatars, the 
Tungusians, Mongols, and Turks, whose languages have many points 
of resemblance. A comprehensive view of these various dialects was 
taken by the late M. Apet-Remusat, in his ‘ Recherches sur les 
langues Tartares, ou mémoires sur différens points de la grammaire, 
et de la littérature des Mandchous, des Mongols, des Ouigours,’ &e. 
(1820). To the Tungusian race belong the conquerors of China, 
there called Mantchus, who possess a literature much studied in 
France, especially since the publication of Μ. Lanes’ * Alphabet 
Tartare Mantchou’ (1787), and his “ Dictionnaire Tartare Mantchou 
| Frangais’ (1789), compiled from a MS. of Amyor. Of the Mongol 
| there are three dialects—those of the eastern or proper Mongols, the 
_ Western or Calmucks, and the Buryaets. The Mongol Dictionary of 
Kovatrvsky (1835) and his Grammar (1844) are among the latest 
compilations on that dialect. The several Turk dialects are ably ex- 
_ plained in the Turkish Grammar (1832) of the late Mr. LuMLEY 
_ Davins, of whose premature death I have before spoken, He classes 
them, as at present, existing, under ten heads—the Ouighour, Jagataian, 
Kabojak, Kirghiz, Turcoman, Caucaso-Danubian, Austro-Siberian, 
Yakout, Tchouvach, and Osmanli. Of these the first was the earliest 
cultivated, but as those who speak it have had little intercourse with 
foreigners, it retains its ancient simplicity ; whilst the Osmanli, the 
court and learned language of the Turkish empire, having been en- 
riched by a large infusion of the Arabic and Persian, and by number- 
less literary compositions in modern times, has become far the most 
copious and refined. Of the Ouighour writings the remains are very 
few and scarce; the oldest appears to bear date A.D. 1434, It is in 
the Bodleian Library, but was entirely mistaken both by Dr. Hyde 
and Sir W. Jones. The Jagataian dialect was formerly very like the 
Ouighour; but in recent times it has approximated to the Osmanli. 
The Kirghis are also said to have been once a literary people, but they 
have retrograded to comparative barbarism, Of the remaining dialects 
| some have a mixture of the Finnish; and the tribes which speak them 
| are generally uncivilized. Some or other of the Turk dialects are now 

_ used by nearly all the nations dwelling between the Mediterranean, 
| Siberia, and the frontier of China, and between the extreme boundary 

ὁ Forster, Historical Geography of Arabia, 1844. 
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of Siberia and India. Moreover, the Turkish (Osmanli) is the pre- 
dominant language in Egypt and the Barbary States, and even in 
several provinces of Persia. put 
24. The languages of China and of some neighbouring nations 
constitute a family widely different from any of the preceding. In the 
vast empire of China the written language must be distinguished from 
the spoken. Of the former, which has for many centuries been highly 
cultivated, I shall treat hereafter. The spoken language is entirely 
monosyllabic; the syllables end either in a vowel ora nasal conso- 
nant, and several of our consonants are unknown to the Chinese. The 
number of words distinguished by articulation is very small, being 
reckoned by Fourmont at 383, and by Bayer at 352, whilst Remusat 
s, “ in the Dictionary which I have compiled for my own use, I 
have reduced the number, without inconvenience, to 272.' Most of 
the articulate words, however, admit of variation by the tones in which 
they are uttered. The effect of these tones m pronunciation is scarcely 
perceptible to a European ear; but even taking them into account, 
the whole number of words does not exceed 1600.* Many words, 
however, in all languages, have different and unconnected significa- 
tions. Asin English the word pound signifies “ a certain money of 
account,” an “ enclosure for the confinement of straying cattle,” and 
“to bruise in a mortar ;” so in Chinese the word pe signifies “ cloth,” 
“ a hundred,” “ a cypress,” and “ ἃ prince.” Such are the imperfec- 
tions of the language in respect to its vocabulary ; and the grammatical 
relations of the words, as will hereafter be shown, are equally inarti- 
ficial. There are, at least, five languages which fill nearly all the 
countries from China to the borders of Bengal, and which agree with 
the Chinese in three obvious characteristics, those of being originally 
monosyllabic, nearly all intonated, and without inflection.* These 
languages have been termed Indo-Chinese.* The designation Anamitie 
is given to the language which prevails, with slight differences, in 
Cochin-China, Tonquin, and Camboya., Here the words are mostly of 
Chinese origin, and the written characters of the Chinese are in use, as 
is the case in Corea, In Laos those characters are disused, as they are 
in all other countries approximating to Bengal ; and alphabetical systems 
are employed, more or less similar to the Sanskrit.’ In Tibet the words 
are intonated, as in China; but the writing approaches to the Bengal 
alphabet.’ The Burman language is radically monosyllabic, and the 
ronunciation leans to the Chinese; in its formation, too, it seems to 
resemble the Chinese; but in its idiom and construction it resembles 
the languages of Hindostan, and may consequently be said to partake 
both of the monosyllabic and polysyllabic systems.’ Dr, LeYDEN says 


1 Remunat, Ensai, p. 55. 5 Ibid, p. 56, 
9 Marahman, Chin, Gram, 193, 

* Leyden, Dissertation on the Indo-Chinese Languages, 

5 Marshman, 149, 9 Georgius Alphabet Tibetan, 
7 Carey, Burman Gram, p. 7, 
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| nearly the same of the Arracan language, which he calls the Rukheng.' 
__ The Siamese use the Chinese intonations, but adopt the Sanskrit alphabet 
with small variation. Of the Peguan, otherwise called Moan, but 
_ little is known. There was, probably, a time, as Mr. Marsham thinks, 
| “when all the countries west and south of China, up to the very 
| borders of Bengal, comprising an extent of country nearly a thousand 
| miles in length, used the Chinese colloquial medium.” How far this 
opinion may be found correct,—whether the present languages of those 
countries may not be, in part at least, of Tatarian origin,—and whether 
even Chinese itself may not be a Tatarian dialect,—must be left to be 
decided by the researches of future glossologists. Together with the 
_ Indo-Chinese are to be ranked the different dialects of the Japanese 
| language, as spoken in Niphon, Jeso, and some smaller islands, among 
which is Loo-Choo, An English and Japanese vocabulary was pub- 
_ lished in 1830 by W. H. Medhurst, and a vocabulary of the Loo-Choo 
_ language is to be found in Capt. B. Hall’s voyage to that island, 
| These languages differ radically from the Chinese, though they have 
' adopted many Chinese words. The Chinese characters also are occa- 
sionally intermixed with those of Japan, though the latter differ from 
_ them in great part. | 
᾿ς 206. The term Malayan, pronounced by the natives Malayu, is given Malay. 
| to many dialects prevailing on the southern part of the further penin- 
| sula of India, and in the islands of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, &c., 
_ as far to the eastward as the Moluccas, to the southward as Timor, 
| and to the northward as the Philippines. , In the greater part of these 
' countries it is confined to the sea-coasts, while other tongues are spoken 
_ in the inland parts, and in these cases it is much mixed with Hindoo 
_ and Arabic; but in Sumatra it appears to have been from a period of 
_ obscure antiquity the language of the dominant people in the interior, 
Whether it came from any and what other country to Sumatra is 
beyond the reach even of tradition; but that it was brought from that 
island to the Peninsula, now called Malayan, is sufficiently proved, and 
that it was widely diffused in many other directions by the commercial 
activity of the Malayan race is incontrovertible. To MArspEn’s 
* Grammar of the Malayan Language’ (1812), is prefixed a very clear 
and full introduction, describing the circumstances of the language in 
reference to the countries where it prevails, and to the other tongues 
from which it has received accessions, and enumerating the attempts 
of Dutch and other writers to render it accessible to the European 
student. Subsequent treatises have entered more deeply into these 
researches. Among these one of the most remarkable is that of 
_ W. V. Humsotpr (in the “ Transactions of the Royal Academy of 

Sciences at Berlin for the year 1832’), on the Kavi language, a dialect 
employed in the island of Java, but only, as it should seem, in the 
dramatic representation of certain mythological legends. To this is 
added, by the same author, a comparative view of the languages which 
ite 1 Leyden, Dissert, 2 Chinese Gram. 151. 
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he regards as derived from or cognate with the Malay, viz., those of 
Java, Bugi, Madagascar, Tonga, New Zealand, Tahiti, and Hawaii 
(Otaheite and Owhyhee), the Tagala, &c. 

. 26. Of these last-mentioned languages, several have been classed 
with others under the title of Indo-Pacific languages by Mr. Logan, 
the able editor of the ‘ Journal of the Indian Archipelago. He divides 
the whole into seven groups: Ist, Polynesian; 2nd, Micronesian; 
3rd, Papuanesian; 4th, Australian; 5th, Eastern Indonesian; 6th, 
Western Indonesian; and 7th, North-Eastern Indonesian :' each group 
being named from the regions where a peculiar form of speech chiefly 
(but not always exclusively) prevails, so far, at least, as has hitherto 
been ascertained ; for in several instances the knowledge acquired of 
the different dialects is but superficial. 

The term Polynesian, which has been employed by several writers 
with a very various latitude of signification, is applied by this writer 
to the dialects of the Samoan, Tongan, New Zealand, Tahitian, Raro- 
tongan, Mungarwan, Paumotuan, Waihuan, Nukuhivan, and Hawaiian 
languages; and also to those of Fakaafo, Vaitupu, Rotama, Figi, and 
the Trikopian and Vanikoran tribes. Of these many are well known : 
as the Tonga, from Mariner’s ‘ Voyage’ (1817) ; New Zealand, from 
Kendall’s * New Zealand Grammar and Vocabulary’ (1820); the 
Tahitian (Otaheitan), and Nukuhivan (Marquesan), from Buschmann’s 
‘ Apergude la Langue des Isles Marquises and de la Langue Taitienne’ 
(18438) ; the Hawaiian (of Owhyhee), which seems little more than a 
dialect of the New Zealand, from Andrews’s ‘ Hawaiian Vocabulary’ 
(1836), ἕο. 

Of the Micronesian group, only short vocabularies are known of 
Tobi, Pelew, Carolinia, Mille, Radak, and Ulea. 

The Papuanesian includes the languages of Tanna, Mallicolo, and 
New Caledonia. Of these islands, the southern, which are least 
known, are believed to retain in its purest state their ancient tongue, 
which in the northern are more mixed with a Polynesian element. In 
Marsden’s miscellaneous works, notice is taken of the language of Tanna 
and Mallicolo, in the New Hebrides, and also of that of New Caledonia, 

The Australian includes Australia, properly so called, and Tasmania, 
of which many vocabularies have been collected from the neighbour- 
hood of Bathurst, Wellington, Peel River, Murray, Liverpool, Sidney, 
Macquarie, Moreton Bay, Mount Norris, Coburg, Croker’s Island, Port 
Essington, &c,; and it has been observed that some from the most 
distant localities are most like each other, whilst others from near 
vicinities are most widely different. The natives who speak these 
dialects are blacks, sometimes called Negritos, to distinguish them from 
the African negroes, than whom they are much lower in the scale of 
civilization, Some rudiments of grammar, and pretty full vocabn- 
laries, have been published, particularly by Teichelmann and Schurman 
‘1840), and Moore (1842), 


' Journal μά, Archipel, vol. v, p, 286. * 
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| several vocabularies and grammars have been compiled. The Formosan 
|, is otherwise called the Sideian, and is divided into several dialects, K lap- 
‘roth has written, ‘Sur la Langue des Indigénes de 0 Isle de Formose? ' 
|| In most of the seven groups above mentioned there are many 
| languages or dialects as yet undescribed. The prevailing character of 
|, those, here called Polynesian, is vocalic, harmonious, and flowing, but 
with a small number of articulations, whence it often degenerates into 
) excessive weakness. In most of the Eastern Indonesian the proportion 
consonantal terminations is small. In the Western and North- 

_ Eastern Indonesian there are more consonants, and a tendency to nasal 
ii inations ; indeed in the ruder dialects of these, strong nasal and 
ΓΝ articulations abound, and the pronunciation is smothered and 
“intonated. The Papuanesian and Australian are represented in general 


‘as highly vocalic: some of the latter are exclusively vocalic in their 


‘terminations; but the information hitherto obtained of the various 
dialects of the former is but slight. Such are a few of the principal 
remarks made by Mr. Logan on the Indo-Pacific languages. 

27. The vast continent of Africa being above 4,000 geographical African, 
) miles in extreme length, and nearly as much in extreme breadth, and 
᾿ having been in very great part unexplored either in ancient or modern 
_times, is consequently occupied by a vast variety of races, nations, and 
tribes, few of whom have attained any high degree of civilization, 
) whilst many are sunk in barbarism, and others are wholly unknown to 
| Europeans. Hence it may be easily inferred that their modes of speech 
) are very various, differing widely amongst themselves, and from the 
) more cultivated tongues of Europe and Asia, as well in formation as in 
p construction. The number of languages and dialects, in this quarter of 
) the globe, was calculated by Adelung, as I have mentioned, at 276 ; 
) and of about 100 he gave short specimens. Subsequent additions to 
᾿ our knowledge have been made in the vocabularies, grammars, and 
| treatises of missionaries, travellers, and others. To classify and arrange 
a heterogeneous mass of materials, on any sound glossological 

1 Journal Asiatique, 1822, i. 193. 
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principles, is beyond our present powers, not only from their number 
but from the changes which most of them have undergone from foreign 
influence, particularly from ancient Phcenician colonization, and from 
the far more penetrating effect of Mahometan proselytism, which has 
continued for centuries, and is still in active operation. That traces 
may exist here, as well as in other parts of the globe, of the great 
tripartite division of Japhetic, Semitic, and Hamitic tongues, or that 
nearly all Africa, south of the Equator, may be glossologically con- 
sidered as forming but a single family, it would perhaps be as wrong 
positively to deny, as premature dogmatically to assert. These are 

ible results of an induction which we are not yet in a position to 
establish on vertain grounds; and in glossology, as well as in other 
inductive sciences, preconceived theories (such as Bacon, in his pedantic 
style, calls “ idols of the theatre”) are especially to be guarded against. 
It may therefore, for the present, suffice to begin with certain local 
divisions of the continent, as the North, the North-East, the Interior, 
the West, the East, and the South. 

28. From Morocco to the bounds of Egypt, the languages now 
spoken in the North of Africa are of three kinds, Turkish is the 
dominant tongue at the few points where the Government officers are 
Turks. Arabic is the language of the cultivators of the plains; but 
the mountain parts are occupied by an ancient people, supposed to be 
descended from the Libyans, Numidians, or Mauritanians of classical 
history. In Algiers they are known as Kabyles (literally tribes), in the 
northern parts of Morocco they are termed Berbers, and in the southern 
and western valleys of the Atlas they are called Shellooh or Amazirgh. 
The language of these three portions of the natives differs con- 
siderably at present, but is clearly the same in origin; and so is the 
Terguah, or dialect of the Tuaricks, the great nomadic tribes of the 
desert of Sahara.! With the preceding is sometimes reckoned the 
Tibbo language, but, as it seems, incorrectly. The language of the 
Guanches, the former natives of the Canary Islands, is supposed to 
have been cognate with the Berber, 

29. In Egypt, on the north-eastern border of Africa, oceurs the 
Coptic language, which is supposed to bear to the ancient Egyptian 
nearly the same relation as the Italian does to the Latin. It is divided 
into the Sahitic of Upper Egypt, and the Bahine of Lower Egypt; 
the former is thought most to resemble the ancient language; the 
latter has a subordinate branch, called the Bashmuric. The recent 
speculations of Youne and CHAMPOLLION have given a new interest to 
the study of the Coptic language, the grammar of which has been ably 
treated by Tarram,* Rosseiint,’ and Pryron.* | 

80, Tracing upwards the course of the Nile, we come first to the 


' Hodgson, Notes on N, Africa, ὅθ, 1844, . 
* Grammar of the Egyptian Language, 1830, Lexicon Agyptiaco Latinum, 

1825, 5 Elementa Lingua Agyptiacm, 1837, 
' Lexicon Ling. Copt, 1835. Grammat, Ling, Copt, 1841, 
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| tongues of Nubia and Dongola (which agree together in the main, but 
iffer from those of the neighbouring countries), and then to the 
Ethiopic. The term Ethiopic has at different times been employed 
with great latitude, The most ancient Greek writers confounded 
| under it many nations as well Indian as African; and what seems 
‘more remarkable, some modern glossologists have confounded Ethiopic 
with Chaldean !' At present, however, it is confined to Abyssinia and 
the neighbouring countries, and is well distinguished into the Avumite 
or old (heez, the Tigré or modern Gheez, and the Amharic, the present 
| popular and court language of Abyssinia; besides some inferior dialects, 
| The ‘Ethiopic Lexicon and Grammar’ of Lupotr (1661, 1702) afford 
‘the amplest information as to the radical formation and structure of the 
/Ethiopic language, and show that it has some affinity (though distant) 
|) to the Arabic and other Semitic tongues. Dependent on the Abys- 
| Sinian Government are some tribes, speaking different languages, such 
as the Agows, about the sources of the Tacazze, or Blue Nile, 
_ 81. In crossing this vast continent, from the sources of the Nile to Interior. 
the Western Ocean, the inland territories, so far as they are yet known 
to us, appear to be occupied by nations, which rapidly arise and decay 
in consequence of their frequent wars. Of late years we learn that 
!) Bornou, which lies between the central Lake Tchad, and the great 
art of T'imbuctoo, has become dominant over a large extent of country, 
including Houssa, Begharma, and Mandara. It is said that with the 
Tanguages of Bornou, Houssa, and Yoruba, which differ from each 
) other, any one might travel from the Western coast to the very heart 
of Africa, The Bornou, Begharma, and Mandara tongues have been 
illustrated by KLAPRorH®’, the Bornou by Mr. Norris.* Of the Houssa 
language, a very full vocabulary has recently been forwarded to. this 
country by the enterprising traveller, Dr. Barru, and it has been 
thought to contain some remains of the old Punic. Of the Yoruba, 
[ἃ short vocabulary is given by CLAPPERTON, and a much larger by 
CrowrHer, with remarks by Via. ‘ 
_ 32. On the Western coast, from Senegal to Congo, are numerous West Coast. 
) tribes or nations, differing more or less in language; but how far their 
Separate dialects can be traced to a common origin, it is at present 
| impossible to say. The principal tribes, proceeding southward, are 
the Foulahs, Jaloffs, Feloops, Mandingos, Bulloms, Soosoos, Timmanees, 
| Ashantees, &c. The speech of the /oulahs is soft and pleasant ; the 
| Fellatah is a dialect of it spoken by a tribe which has spread its con- 
“quests far into the interior. Of the Jalof’, called also Wolofe, a 
} Dictionary and Grammar have been published by Darp (1828) and 
Roger (1829). The Mandingo tongue is widely spread, in different 
~ 1 Victorius Chaldew sen thiopice Lingue Institutiones. 1548, 


} ‘ 2 Essai sur la Langue du Bornou, suivi des Vocabulaires du Begharmi, du Man- 


, et du Timbuctu. 1826, 
_ *Grammar of the Bornu or Kanuri language. 1853. 
᾿ς * Vocabulary of the Yoruba language, 1852. 
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dialects, including those of Bambouk and Bambara; but has receivec 
from the Mahometan teachers many Arabic words. See Macpriar’ 
‘ Mandingo Grammar’ (1837). Of the Bullom language, ἃ Grammar anc 
Vocabulary were compiled by NyLanper (1814); a Grammar anc 
Vocabulary of the Soosoo language was published in 1802, and is saic 
to be the first instance of writing (except, perhaps, in Arabic cha 
racters) ever practised in any of the languages of Western Africa 
The Z'immanee, of which the Logo and Arango are dialects, has ar 
affinity to the Bullom, and both are said to have a pleasing sound 
The Soosoo, too, is as soft and vocal as Italian; but proceeding south 
ward the languages are found to be much harsher. The Ashantee 
Fantee, and several other dialects, are closely connected together; bu 
the first is described as the best sounding and best constructed. 

33. Proceeding southward from Abyssinia to Mozambique, we firs 
meet with the Gallas, a savage people, of whose language K. Tur 
scuEK has compiled a Lexicon (1844) and a Grammar (1845). Dr 
Krapr has published a Vocabulary of six East African language: 
(1850). The Somaulis are thought to be a more civilized offshoot o 
the Gallas, whom they resemble in language. The Sowaulis, or Sua. 
helis, though so similar in name, appear to be totally different in origit 
and language. Many other tribes, of whose languages little is known 
occupy the inland parts and the coast as fir as Mozambique. Th 
great island of Madagascar, lying off this coast, is occupied by tribe: 
speaking a Malayan dialect, of which several Vocabularies and ὁ 
Grammar haye been published, 


South Africa. 34, I consider South Africa as extending to the Cape of Gooc 


Hope, from Mozambique on the East Coast, and from Congo on the 
West. It seems probable that the earliest inhabitants of all this regior 
were of a race called Namaquas, Koranas, or Hottentots, whose language 
was radically the same but distinguishable in dialect. A different 
race, of which the two branches are the Kajir and Sechuana, or Bech: 
uana, appears to have advanced from the northward, driving the 
weaker inhabitants before them. The languages of the two races ar 
essentially different; but those of the Kafir and Sechuana tribes ary 
evidently dialects of a common mother-tongue, which seems to have 
once prevailed, and perhaps partially does so still, from the northerr 
dary of the Cape Colony to the Equator, In Congo, Angola, and 
Loango, on the West Coast, the languages spoken are evidently of the 
same class; and on the East Coast the natives of Delagoa Bay, the 
Makooa tribes, and the Sowauli, speak languages but slightly different 
from the Sechuana, Licurensretn published some remarks on the lan: 
guages of the Hottentots and Kafirs in 1808, and ArcupE.i’s Bechuans 
Grammar bore in 1837. Bruscrorri drew up a slight grammatica 


_ treatise in Latin on the Congo language in 1659. De CANNEEATTIN 


compiled a Dictionary and Grammar of the Angola language (other 
wise called Bunda) in 1804-5, Whether the language of the wretche¢ 
vavages, called Bogyemen, be a corrupt dialect of the Hottentot, or at 
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| entirely distinct tongue, has been matter of dispute. Those who main- 
_ tain the former, assert that the Bosjemen purposely changed their words, 
_ that their persecutors might not understand what they were saying. 
| above 10,000 miles in length, embracing every variety of climate and 
| of terrestrial formation, inhabited by numbers of tribes, many of them 
unknown to the other members of the same continent, and all, till a 
late period in history, cut off from intercourse with the other quarters 
of the globe, should exhibit modes of speech widely different from any 
of those to which I have hitherto adverted. Such, in fact, is the case. 
The modifications of expression may appear to us new and strange; 
| but on examination we shall find them emanating from the primary 
" tie which belong to our common human nature. “ Here” (says 
᾿ ᾿ . Duponceav) ‘‘ we find no monosyllabic language like the Chinese, 
and its cognate idioms; no analytical languages like those of the North 
i of Europe, with their numerous expletive and auxiliary monosyllables ; 
) no such contrast is exhibited as that, which is so striking to the most 


a 
‘superficial observer, between the complication of the forms of the Basque 
language, and the comparative simplicity of those of its neighbours the 
|) French and Spanish ;” but yet “the American languages are rich in 
| words and regular in their forms, and do not yield in those respects 
| to any other idiom.”! These remarks, indeed, were meant by their 
talented author to apply chiefly to the languages of North America; but 
) with some exceptions they may be considered applicable to the known 
|| languages of the whole continent, which are divided by Adelung into 
| those of the Southern, Middle, and Northern parts of the Continent. 


| find different tribes of the Moluches and Puelches, Of the language 
} of the Moluches, or Araucans (the original inhabitants of Chili), a 
| Grammar and short Vocabulary were published by FALKNER (1774). 
| Advancing Northward to the borders of Brazil, we meet with the 
| Guarani, of whose language, which spreads to Peru, Paraguay, and 
the Rio de la Plata, a Vocabulary and Grammar were compiled by 
| Ruiz pe Moyroya (1640). The Mbaya, or Guaykura, spoken on 
| the left border of Paraguay, is said to bear a resemblance in its strue- 
| ture to the Basque language. The Abipones, in Paraguay, have a 
peculiar and well-sounding language. The Quiché, or Quichua, the 
) ancient language of Peru, has been illustrated by many writers, 
) Spaniards, from De Sr. THomas, in 1560, to Rusio and chiefly 
᾿ Ficurreno, in 1754. It is a well-sounding language, suited both to 
) Rhetoric and Poetry. The Aymara, which bears a great resemblance 
} to it, is spoken by Indians in the Northern districts of the Argentine 
| Republic and in the Southern of Peru. ΟΥ̓ this language, a Grammar 
and Vocabulary were compiled by Berronto (1603-1612). Of the 
| Yunga, which is spoken in part of Peru, but is wholly different from 
t 1 Preface to Zeisberger, p, 77. 


35. It may be well supposed that the vast continent of America, America. 


|} 36. Conformably to the plan of the great Glossologist, I begin south 
with the Southern extremity of the American Continent. Here we America. 
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the Quichua, a Grammar was drawn up by DE LA CarrekA (1644). 
Among the languages East of Peru is the Moxa, of which a Grammar 
was written by P. Marsan (1701), and which has an affinity to the 
Maipuran, one of the most widely-diffused throughout the district of 
the Oronoko; whereas the neighbouring Sapiboconi bears a striking 
resemblance to the Quichua. The Aguan, Omaguan, Enaguan, and 
Yurimaguan, are branches of the languages spoken by a once-powerful 
people on both banks of the Maranhon and Oronoko, The Achaguan, 
which has been mistaken for a dialect of the Maipuran, is a soft and 
well-articulated language; whilst the Salivan abounds in nasals. The 
Yarura, Betoi, and Situfa, in New Granada, are cognate dialects: of 
the first-mentioned, a manuscript Grammar, from the collection of 
W. v. Humboldt, is preserved in the Royal Library at Berlin, On 
the North coast of South America are found the Arawaks, Tamanaks, 
and Caraibs. Of the Arawak language an account is given by C, 
Quanpt.' The Zamanaks, once a numerous, but now a diminished 
people, speak a language resembling that of the Caraibs, or (alibis, 
which is represented to be the most harmonious and best constructed 
of all the American languages, and to have this peculiarity—that the 
two sexes speak different dialects, A Caraib Grammar and Diction- 

Raymond were published (1665-1667), and a Galibi and 
French Dictionary and Grammar (1763). In the Western Highlands 
of this coast was the Muysca nation, now extinct, of whose language 
a Grammar was written by B, De Luco (1619). 

87. Under the head of Middle America, Adelung includes the 
Islands called the Antilles, or West Indies, and the mainland North- 
ward from the Isthmus of Darien to the Rio Colorado on the Gulf of 
California, and the Rio Bravo on that of Mexico. The ancient lan- 
guages of the Islands are almost wholly extinct. The original name 
Haiti has been restored to the island named by the Spaniards His- 
paniola, or St. Domingo; but every other trace of the language has 
disappeared, The Caraib language, remains of which are found (as I 
have observed) on the neighbouring mainland, was formerly spoken 
in all the smaller Antilles, and is said to be partially extant in Trinidad — 
and Margarita: its affinity to some Polynesian tongues is maintained 
by Μ, Berrueror.* Proceeding to the mainland, we find a native 
language, the Kachikel, of which a Professorship was established in the’ 
University of Guatemala, and a Grammar and Dictionary compiled 
for teaching it. Of the Poconchi, also in the state of Guatemala, a 
Grammar was composed by GacE sys | and in this, as well as in 
the neighbouring Maya tongue, some words seem to be derived from 
a Finnish source. On the Table-land of Mexico the most remarkable 
language is that of the Aztecs, or proper Mewicans, a people as odious 
for their sanguinary human sacrifices as they were remarkable for 
their political power, their architectural works, Picture-writing, Poetry, 


' Nachrich von Suriname, &o, 1807, 
® Memoires de la Societé Ethnologique, Π i, 253, 
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- Music, and Astronomy. Their language was consequently very 
| copious, and many Grammars and Dictionaries of it have been com- 
| posed, from the Vocabulary and Grammar of Dz Mo.ina (1571) to 
' the Grammar of SanpovaL (1810). Grammars have also been 
| formed of the Potonaka, Huaxteca, Otomi, and. Tarasca tongues, 
|| spoken in the adjoining countries. In California are found the Wazkur, 
| and its sister tongue, the Cora. The Tarahumara, in New Biscay, is 
cognate with the Mexican, and has received a Dictionary from 
Sverre. (1791), and a Grammar from TELECHEA (1826). 

38. The remaining Languages of America occupy that continent North 
from the North of New Mexico to the Frozen Ocean. Exclusive of ΑἸ κα. 
_ the English tongue, now dominant throughout nearly the whole of 
| this vast extent, numerous native languages and dialects. are still 
| spoken, and several have become extinct, leaving few memorials of 
their existence, In classifying, or even enumerating, these different 
_ modes of speech, one great difficulty arises from the various names 
| given to the Tribes by themselves and by foreigners, and from the 
| confusion of generic with specific distinctions, Thus the Upsarokas 
| are called by the English Crows, by the French, Souliers noirs, and 
) by the Mandans, Wattasun; and are divided into the Ahnahaways, 
' Kikatsas, and Allakaweahs, the latter of whom are named by the 
English Paunch Indians, and by the French, Ventrus. So, those 
ΠΟ who call themselves Nadowessis and Dahkotahs, are by others termed 
_ Asseenaboines, Assinipoils, Asseeneepoytuks, Sioux, Escabs, and Stone 
/ Indians; and similar varieties occur in the designation of almost all 

the native tribes of North America, Many collections of vocabularies 
have been made, particularly by scientific bodies in the United States, 
- and by individuals, especially Missionaries. President Jeflerson is 
' said to have collected fifty vocabularies of the aboriginal tribes within 
his reach, The American Philosophical Society possesses many 
Dictionaries and Grammars of a like nature. Grammars of various 
native Dialects have also been compiled, and Translations of the 
Scriptures and religious tracts composed, in those dialects. In 1666, 
the Missionary Exior published his ‘Indian Grammar begun; a 
work, as the title implies, merely elementary, After a long lapse of 
time, Dr. JonATHAN Epwarps wrote his paper on the Mohégan 
dialect. In the then state of Glossology this was a contribution of 
some importance; but its value was much lessened by the imperfect 
views which the reverend Author had taken of grammatical prin- 
ciple. He was succeeded by other Missionaries, ZEIsBERGER, HECKE- 
WELDER, and Howsk, who will be hereafter noticed. Among the 
_ writings of a more general nature, on these languages, may be remarked 
_ those of Messrs. SmirH Barron,' DuponcEau,® PickerinG,® and 


! New Views of the Tribes of America. 1797. 
3 Memoire sur le Syst?me Grammatical, ὅς. 1838. 
3 Remarks on Indian Languages of N. America. 1831, 
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GaLATiIN.' The classifications adopted by these and other writers 
are as yet far from concordant; nor is any one of them perfectly satis- 
factory; which, indeed, in the imperfect state of information on this 
subject, could not reasonably be expected. . We may, however, in a 
loose and general way, distinguish several languages or dialects, some 
in the southern part of the United States, as Floridian ; some advancing 
in a north-eastern direction, as Delaware ; others inclining rather to the 
north-west, as Jroguois ; and the most northerly of all, as Esquimaux. 
but besides these great branches, there are some on the west coast, 
and some in the interior and central parts of North America, of which 
too little is known to place them in any distinct Class. 

39. The Floridian tongues may be divided, according to Bartram, 
into three classes, of which he names the principal dialects, the Creek, 
the Uche, and the Stincard. The Creeks, otherwise called Muskogulge, 
came (as he thinks) from the south-west, beyond the Mississippi to the 
northern part of the Floridian Peninsula; and their tongue was pleasing 
in sound, with a gentle and musical pronunciation altogether avoiding 
the letter R. The Cherokees, on the contrary, sound that letter fully, 
and their speech is loud and somewhat rough. The Chickasaw and 
Choctaw dialects are reckoned among the Floridian; but they seem 
to differ considerably from the Creek. Besides the tribes here 
mentioned others of the Floridian class were the Shawanese, Natchez, 
Kikkapoos, Otakapas, &c., some of whom have now become extinct. 

40. The term Delaware, by which 1 have distinguished a whole 
class of languages, is strictly applicable only to a portion of them 
otherwise called the Lenni Taine. The former name, however, has 
become known in Europe, as having been illustrated by the grammar 
of ZkISBERGER, and by the speculations of Durongrau, PicKERING, 
W. Humpowpt, and Var. The country once occupied by numerous 
tribes speaking cognate languages called Algonkin, Chippeway Mo- 
hegan, Lenni Lenape, Cree, &c., lies between the fortieth and sixtieth 
clegrees of North latitude, and extends westward from the upper part 
of the Mississippi to the Atlantic. The earliest attempt to reduce 
these languages to rule was in Gravrers’ ‘Illinois Grammar’ (1690), 
Of the Algonkin a Dictionary was contained in the ‘ Voyages’ of La 
Hontan (1735). Of the Chippeway a vocabulary was given by 
Loxa, with “a table showing the analogy between the Algonkin 
and Chippeway languages” (1791). The Mohégan, or language of the 
Muhaeckaneew (i. 6, Eastern people), was treated at large, as before 
said, by Dr, JonatHan Epwarns (1788), Zetspercer's Grammar 
of the Lenni Lenape was translated from the German MS, by Mr, 
Duponcean (1827). Heckeweiper wrote on the same language; 
and an excellent Grammar of the Cree language by Mr. Howsr, 
with an analysis of the Chippeway dialect, from the notes of Mr, 
Peren Jones, was published (1844), 

' Synopsis of Indian Tribes, 1886, 
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41. The Mohawks, who dwelt far to the west, near the falls of Iroquois. 
Niagara, claimed pre-eminence in the celebrated confederacy of the 
| five, and afterwards six nations, called by the French Jroquois,-and by 
| the Dutch Maquas, Mengwe, or Mingos. The members of this con- 
_ federacy were the Mohawks, Senecas, Onondagos, Oneidas, Kayugas, 
| and, subsequently, the Tuskaroras. Connected with them were 
| several minor tribes, the Hurons, Hochelagas, Canaways, Nanticokes, 
&c. Heckewelder considers the Sioux to belong to this class; but his 
Opinion seems incorrect.' Primers have heen framed in the languages 
of the Mohawks and Senecas. A vocabulary of the Huron dialect was 
given by La Honran in his ‘ Mémoires de l’Amerique’ (1704), and a 
᾿ complete Grammar of the Onondago was compiled by the zealous 
| missionary HeckewELpER. 

| _ 42. The term Esquimaus is said to be borrowed from the Algonkin Esquimanx. 
_ language, and is applied to tribes dwelling along the northern coast of 

_ America from Behring’s Straits to Labrador and Greenland, who call 

| themselves Jnnuit, Their language has been distinguished into the 

| Karalite or Greenland; the astern Esquimaux, on the coasts of 

' Labrador, and sometimes reaching to the Gulf of St. Lawrence; and the 

| Western Esquimaux from the mouth of the river Mackenzie to Norton 
' Sound. Of these latter, or related to them, many various tribes are 
"met with, as the Kinnai and Ugualyashmutzi, in Russian North 

_ America, the Ahwhaeknanlhelett, the Ootkooseckkalingmeoot, the Kan- 

| gorrmeoott, &c. Captain WAsHINGTON compiled for the use of the 

| Arctic expeditions (1850), a vocabulary, in three parallel columns, of 
the dialects spoken in Kotzebue Sound on the west, Melville Peninsula 
in the centre, and the coast of Labrador on the east. Of the Greenland 

_ tongue several Grammars have been formed, from that of EGEDE 

᾿ (1750), to that of Ktemscumipr (1861). 

_. 48. Besides the North American languages which may safely be Uncertain. 
| referred to one or other of the classes above mentioned, there are 

| some of which it is doubted whether they can enter into this classifi- 

| Cation, or are of a totally different origin, thus HeckEWELDER reckons 
the Siouw or Nadowassie as an Iroquois dialect; but L. Cass showed 
it to be a separate and independent language. The last-mentioned 

| Glossologist, too, considered the Pawnee to be a language belonging to 
no one of the classes above enumerated. Of: the language of the 

| illamucks on the West Coast, south of the Columbia, the origin does 

| not seem clear. And, finally, there are, in the interior, tribes of whose 

_ Speech too little is known to give them any place in classification. 


1 Gabelentz, Dakota Sprache. 1852. 
3 Grammatica Grenlandica Danico Latina. 1750. 
ὃ Grammatik der Grénlindischen Sprache. 1851. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF DIALECTS. 


er 44, THE terms “ Language,” and “ Dialect,” which occur, in the τ 
an Diniect outset of Glossology, as distinctive, have nevertheless been left, by 
the generality of writers, without any strict definition. The word 
“ Language,” when used as an universal term, signifying a power 
which man possesses, in contradistinction to brutes, is sufficiently 
intelligible; but the case is different, when the same word is used 
as a particular term, signifying the mode in which that power is 
exercised by certain bodies of men, as “the English language,” “ the 
Algonkin language,” &c, In this latter sense, taking a language as an 
integer, we may consider a Dialect as a fractional part of it, and an 
| Idiom as another fraction; but if we inquire minutely what it is that 
es constitutes “a Language,” as distinct from “a Dialect ;” we shall often 
i find great diversities of opinion among eminent glossologists, Many 
ote regard the Scottish tongue, for instance, as a dialect of the 
ng 


ish; but Dr. Jamreson, a very able, though somewhat pee 
writer, strenuously contends for its antiquity, as a separate Language. 
Similar diversities of opinion occur, as to the relation of the Portuguese 
; to the Spanish, of the Provengal to the Northern French, ἕο, So 
x Vater says of the Indo-Chinese tongues, “whether they are to he 
called descendants of the Chinese language, or mere compounds ΟἹ 
" that and others, must, on account of our imperfect knowledge of them, 
a remain for the present undecided,” * 

45, By the term Dialect, the Italian Dialetto, or the German 
Mundart, most writers intend only a provincial, or, at least, a local 
peculiarity of speech; but Vater has, I think, judiciously ranked, with 
these, other peculiarities, which may be called personal, consisting either 
of vulgarisms (or at least low colloquialisms); or of technical terms 
and phrases; or of obsolete words and expressions. All these bear to 
the standard language of the country, where they are spoken, a relation 
similar to that which the local dialects bear; and, like the latter, they 
often help to elucidate identity of origin in different languages, and to 
ΤῊΝ gradual transitions, as well of signification as of sound, in them 
all, 

A Langu 46, In the general survey of Languages and Dialects, contained in 
and α Lislect the preceding chapter, these systems of speech are not attempted to 
be reduced to separate and permanent classes; because the distinction 

1 Litteratura, p, 178, 
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between a Language and a Dialect is not positive but relative. If a 
certain system of speech be taken as a Language, then it may serve as 
a standard to which some subordinate systems, agreeing with itin the 
main but differing in minor points, may be referred as Dialects. Thus 
if we assume an Hellenic language as having existed in ancient times, 
it may be regarded as the standard to which the Ionic, Doric, Aolian, 
and Attic Dialects may be referred. But the system which has been 
taken as a standard on one assumption, may be deemed a Dialect with 
reference to some more comprehensive standard, and vice versd. For 
instance, it may be supposed that there was, at a period beyond the 
reach of history, an Indo-Grecian language, of which the Hellenic and 
Pelasgic were but Dialects. And, on the other hand, if we assume 
the Doric to be a language cognate to the Ionic, as the Danish is to 
the Swedish, or the Portuguese to the Spanish, then we may regard 
as subordinate Dialects of it the Laconic, the Cretan, and the Sicilian. 
In my remarks on particular systems of speech, which stand to each 
other in relations that I have described as integral and fractional, I 
shall call those belonging to the former category, Standard Languages, 
and those belonying to the latter, Dialects, 

47. Dialects may differ from each other, and from their common yow dialects 
_ standard, in sound, signification, construction, or general effect, They differ. 
_ may differ in sound, as to articulation of vowels, or consonants (in- 

cluding in the latter what the Greeks call breathings), or as to length 
_ of sound, or pitch, or emphasis, They differ in signification, when 
_ they employ different words for the same meaning, or give different 

‘meanings to the same word, They differ in construction, when they 
_ omit or insert words differently in a sentence, or employ the parts 
_ of speech differently, or in a different order; and, lastly, they may 
_ differ as to general effect, in point of expressiveness, gravity, vehe- 
mence, harmony, or the like. The comparisons which may be 
instituted between them, in these particulars, must be conducted in 
the same manner, and be governed by the same principles, as the com- 
parison of Languages, which will form the subject of a future chapter. 

48. It has been sometimes objected to the study of Dialects, that it Use of 
tends to perpetuate the corruptions of a standard Language, and syn 
employs, on a comparatively worthless object, that time and those 
abilities, which should rather be directed toward refining the modes of 
speech, already raised by cultivation to a high degree of regularity, 

_ energy, and beauty. But though this objection is not altogether 
without weight, yet there are other considerations which recommend 


_ the study, within proper limits, to serious attention. To the Glos- 
᾿ sologist it often opens interesting views, not only of the connection of 
t 


Ἢ 


᾿ one language with another, but of the formation, utterance, and 


my 


_ arrangement of words, in language generally. In respect to general 


fis 


eet 


_ literature, we may observe, that in some languages certain authors 
_ devote themselves to the dialect of their age or province ; and conse- 
quently their works can neither be relished nor indeed understood 
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without some knowledge of the dialect in which they are written. 
Who, for instance, can fully enjoy the native humour of Burns or 
Scorr without a knowledge of the Scottish tongue; or the charming 
simplicity of THkocritus, if not conversant with the Doric? Even in 
matters of much higher import a knowledge of dialectic peculiarities 
may help to resolve important questions, such as that raised on the 
text, ἀφέωνταί σοι de ἁμαρτίαι σε: “ Thy sins be forgiven thee”— 
where some learned men have contended that ἀφέωνται was to be 
understood as of the optative mood; whilst others more reasonably 
state ἀφέωνται, in the Attic dialect, τὸ be used for ἀφεῖνται the perfect 
of the indicative mood. 

49. Dismissing, for the present, the question how many of the 
known systems of speech, ancient or modern, ought to be regarded as 
standard Languages, in the sense above explained, I shall proceed to 
notice some of those which are commonly so esteemed, together with 
the local dialects depending on them respectively. And first as to 
the Greek. This is regarded by most Glossologists as a standard 
Language; and its chief Dialects are said to be four, the Jonic, 
Doric, Attic, and lic; of which, however, the two first form the 
leading distinction; for the Attic and Ionic agree in origin and in 
their main characteristics, as do the Aolic and Doric. Some Gram- 
marians contend for a fifth Dialect, which they call the Common: and 
we find occasional mention of several which are denominated from 
various localities, as the Baotian, the Cyprian, Pamphylian, Chalcidian, 
Sicilian, Cretan, Tarentine, Laconian, Argive, Thessalian, ἕο, Nay, 
Homer seems to intimate that in Crete alone there were ninety cities 
each speaking its own dialect :— 

-- τ  ἰννήκοντα roanss, 
ἤλλλη δ᾽ ἄλλων γλῶσσα μιμιγμίνη, Odyss. 19, 174, 
Where ninety cities crown the fumous shore, 
Mixt with all-languaged men, Chapman, 
These inferior local Dialects may be ranked as subdivisions of the 
four principal ones ; but no written memorials of them are now to be 
found, except in a few instances, where comic writers have brought 
them on the stage, mach as Shakspeare does the Welsh dialect of 
Captain Fluellen and Sir Hugh Evans, Some of the Grammarians, 
who maintain the doctrine of a Common Dialect of the Greek, suppose 
it to have been the tongue of the original Aellenes, who inhabited 
Hellas, a city of Thessaly, and were among the followers of Achilles 
to the ‘Trojan war :— 
———— the ον dl Pelasgian Argos held, 
That in deep Alos, Alope, and soft Trechina dwell’d, 
In Phthya, and in Hellade, where live the lovely dames, 
The Myrmidons, Hellenians, and Achives, Chapman, Iliad, 2, 
But there is no proof that any such language was there spoken; and 
probably the so-called common Dialect is only a modern result obtained 


1 Matt, ix. 2. * Simonis’ Introductio in Ling, Grae. Sect, 9, 5. 
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by selecting from the various dialects used by authors, from Homer to 
Menander, those particulars, in which the majority of them agree. is 


I 50. In addition to those ancient forms, the Modern Greek may not Romaic. 
| unreasonably be regarded as a Dialect of the ancient, though of course 
_ much corrupted by long intercourse with foreign nations. This is 
usually called Romaic, in contradistinction to the ancient, which, in 
that view, is termed by the natives Hellenic. “A perfect knowledge 
of the Romaic,” says Colonel Leake, “ cannot be acquired without the 
previous study of Hellenic ; but it would be a very suitable appendage 
to our customary academical pursuits; and by leading to a better 
understanding of the physical and national peculiarities of Greece and 
its inhabitants, as well as to a variety of analogies in the customs and 
_ Opinions of the ancients and moderns, it would introduce us to a more 
| correct acquaintance with the most important branch of ancient history, 
| and to a more intimate familiarity with the favourite language of Taste 
» and Science.’”' The accomplished author of the ‘ Researches in Greece’ 
' has given not only an admirable analysis of the Romaic dialect, but of 
__ of one less known, which is called Tzaconic. The written Romaic has 
_ almost as many idioms as writers, taken partly from the vulgar dis- 
) course, partly from a slight tincture of Hellenic education, or from 
Italian, or Turkish. With these latter tongues the spoken Romaic is 
more or less mixed, according to the geographical position or political 
| state of the district where it is spoken. The Attic dialect of the 
| present day (unlike that of ancient times, which was the most admired 
_ Of all) is most of all corrupted by the intermixture of French, Italian, 
| and Albanian ; but the other dialects, which have been estimated at 
no less than seventy, have not so marked a difference from each other 
_ as those of distant provinces in France or England. The Tzaconic 
_ was noticed by Gerlach in 1573, as spoken in a district between 
_ Nauplia and Monemvasia, and as materially different (which it still is) 
_ from the ordinary Romaic. The name of the district, Tsakonia, is 
_ probably corrupted from the ancient Laconia, of which province it 
_ formed the northern extremity. The dialect contains some vestiges 
of the ancient Doric, as τὰν ψούχαν for the Romaic τὴν ψυχὴν; and 
also some old Greek words not found in Romaic; but upon the whole 
it resembles the ancient language less than the common Romaic does. 
51. Reverting to the ancient Dialects, it is to be observed that Greek 
though an author may have generally written in some one of them, it Dialectic 
seldom happened that he did not occasionally adopt an expression 
from some other. ““ Frustra sunt,” says Dammius, “ qui Poetis 
Grecis peculiarem aliquem linguam adsignant.”* « They err, who 
assign to the Greek Poets any one peculiar dialect.” The most striking 
example of such intermixture is in the productions of the greatest 
_ Greek Poet. Homer indeed (as Plutarch says) employed chiefly the 
Attic dialect, but borrowed largely from all the others. Thus he used 


1 Researches in Greece, p. iii, ? Researches in Greece, p. 198. 
3 Lexicon Homer, voc. λώφομωι. 
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the Doric ellipsis δῶ for δῶμα, and the Doric transposition κάρτιστοι 
for κράτιστοι. So he terminated the third person of the Imperfect 
with the olic ἡ instead of εἰ, as ἐφίλη for ἐφίλει; and frequently 
employed the Ionic forms, as βῆ for ἔβη, EXOnae for ἔλθη, νοῦσον for 
νόσον, “Hon for Ἥρα, &c. This circumstance (as my learned and 
experienced friend Mr. Boyes suggested to me), however much it 
may have added to the beauty of the poem, renders the Iliad very 
unfit to be employed in our schools as the pupil’s first introduction to 
Greek verse; since the variety of dialects tends greatly to confuse 
him, in the outset of a task sufficiently difficult to the youthful mind. 
A knowledge of the Attic dialect is perfectly necessary to the readers 
of Thucydides, Plato, Demosthenes, Xenophon, Aristophanes, Sopho- 
cles, &c. ; that of the Ionic to the student of Herodotus or Hippocrates, 
&e.; and of the Doric to understand Theocritus and Pindar, of whom, 
however, the latter seems to style his verse sometimes Doric, and some- 
times olic; for in the first Olympian he uses both expressions :— 
ἀλλὰ Δωρίαν ἁ 
6 φόρμιγγα πασσάλου 

AduBay > 

But take down from the wall the Dorie lyre. 


Again— 


ἐμὴ δὲ στεφανῶσαι 
Κεῖνον ἱππικῷ νόμῳ 
᾿Αἰοληΐδι μολασᾷ 
Χρή." 
Me it behoves, by theequestrian law, 
To crown the victor with dolian lays, 
Of the mere ‘olic, the chief remains are some fragments of Alewus 
and Sappho. 

52. The Greek Dialects very early attracted the notice of Gram- 
marians. APpoLLontus, called Dyscolus (or the difficult), wrote a 
treatise not now extant on the four dialects. Extant treatises bear the 
names of JOANNES GRAMMATICUS and of CorinTHUS; but on these 
two H. Esrrenne wrote long animadversions, ZuincER, of Basle, 
gave a minute analysis of the four dialects; and FERBER treated of 
them generally, as did Marrratre, HERMANN, and others, Besides 
which, each Dialect has been treated separately; the Attic by H, 
Esrrenne and Hermann; the Doric by MuntMANN; the’ AX£olic by 
Anneys and Grese; and the Ionic by Pinzorr and Lucas. Some 
even of the subordinate Dialects have been ably illustrated, as the 
Laconian by Meursivs; the Macedonian by Sturz; and the Sicilian 

TORREMUZZA, 

8. Although the Latin, as a standard Language, attained its 
greatest eminence in the Cicergnian and Augustan age, yet several of 
its brightest luminaries were of provincial extraction; Cicero himself 
being a native of Arpinum, Virgil of the Mantuan territory, Horace of 
the Venusinian on the borders of Apulia, Ovid of Sulmo, and Livy of 


1 Pindar, Ol, 1, ν, 26, ® Ibid. vy, 162. 
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| Padua. No doubt, each of these districts had its provincial dialect; of 
| which probably the writers, whom it produced, may have retained, 
_ even in their most polished compositions, some traces, though, too 
| slight to be easily detected at this distance of time. Some modern 


| critics, however, have investigated generally the rustic, plebeian, and 


| provincial language of the Roman Empire, as PAGENDARM, HEUMANN, 
|| Scuévemann, Wacksmuru, and Scuwerrzer. Lawnzi says of the 
Latin—‘“ It was extinguished in Italy, not by foreign languages, but 
by a dialect of the vulgar, which from the earliest times had existed 
in the country parts, and even in Rome itself; but which, having 
remained in obscurity during the best ages, reappeared in the worst, 
_ and gradually spreading, and obtaining greater strength, settled at last 
in what may be called the vulgar language of Italy.” Hence we find 
| certain plebeian words brought into common use, as Caballus for 
| Equus; we find certain letters changed for their cognates, the final 
) consonant, or final vowel dropped, or the initial syllable omitted, as 
| lubra for Ulubra, Spania for Hispania, &c. This theory was adopted 
| by Maffei and by Muratori; but the chief objection to it is that it 
' assumes an identity of dialect in very distant districts, contrary to all 
_ probability. That every province may have had its own dialect is far 


|, more probable; and we may well believe that some modes of expres- 


"4 sion, which existed in early Roman times among the provincial 
ΠΕ try, have reappeared in modern times as portions of polished 
fe Brags in Italy, France, and Spain. 


54, Of several Dialects spoken in the neighbouring provinces or Italian, 


| districts, it frequently happens, that accidental circumstances, political, 
|| literary, or others, give one dialect the pre-eminence: it then becomes 
᾿ a standard Language, is cultivated and refined by the best writers in 
_ all parts of the country, and is adopted at the Court, the Universities, 
_ and the seats of Law, whilst the other dialects are thrown aside to the 


ΤΟ vulgar, who nevertheless hold fast to them for centuries ; and these often 


| fetain certain marks of antiquity, which in the more polished tongue 
_ have been wholly obliterated. This has been peculiarly the case with 
the Jtalian. Among its dialects may be reckoned the Milanese, Pied- 
montese, Bergamascan, Venetian, Paduan, Genoese, Tuscan, Roman, 
Neapolitan, Apulian, and Sicilian. Of these the written, but not the 
spoken Tuscan has obtained the supremacy. The Lingua Toscana in 
bocea Romana is the proverbial description of “ choice Italian ;” but 
when I was told at Pisa, that my friend, Professor ‘ Xarmignani” 
lived near the “ Xiesa’”’ (for Carmignani and Chiesa), I confess that my 
__ ear was rather painfully affected by the sound. Several circumstances, 
__ however, contributed to elevate the written dialect of Tuscany above 
__ those of other parts of Italy. From its proximity to Rome, it may 
__ easily be believed to have preserved much of the old Roman type. For 
__ alike reason, it was less disfigured by Gothicisms, than those parts where 
__ the long-bearded Goths impressed their name on Lombardy ; and it was 
1 Saggio di Ling. Etruse. i, 422. 
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quite free from the oriental taint, which the Arabs have left to this day 
on the Sicilian tongue. But the seal was finally set on its supremacy 
by the noble writers who adopted it at the revival of literature; and it 
would now be vain to dispute a pre-eminence secured to it by the 
works of Boccaccio, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, and their distin- 
guished successors. Not that its rights have been always undisputed. 
The Milanese, though not asserting their own exclusive superiority, 
have denied that of the Tuscans; contending that the modern Italian 
was first formed from all the dialects of the Peninsula, and that all 
were entitled to contribute to its improvement. At the other extremity 
of Italy, the Neapolitan dialect (certainly not for the delicacy of its 
sound) claims to be at least of high antiquity. The ingenious and 
erudite GALIANI has shown it to have been formed from the Latin and 
Greek dialects, spoken in times when the Roman epicure could 
exclaim— » 


Nullus in orbe sinus Baiis prelucet amenis.! 
The lovely Baie ev’ry coast outshines, 


At subsequent periods, indeed, it was mixed with many words and 
phrases introduced by successive foreign invaders, Norman, Provengal, 
and Spanish; but it still serves to keep a whole theatre of native 
Neapolitans in a roar, at the witticisms of Pulicinello, though to any 
foreigner they are utterly unintelligible. The authors who have 
composed in the different dialects of Italy are numerous. The Vene- 
tian was used by CALMo, and is still in some popular plays. The 
Milanese was employed by Maaai, the Paduan by Ruzzantr. Of 
the Neapolitan dialectic writers there is a long list, from CorrEsE in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century to GALIANI in the eighteenth; 
and of the Sicilian several, from FuLLoNIO in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century to Met in the latter part of the eighteenth, 
Original compositions in these dialects may be tolerated for the sake 
of the energy, sweetness, or drollery of their expressions, and the 
pleasure which they consequently afford to the native reader ; but it is 
to be regretted that the talent of the authors has been often wasted on 
dialectic translations of Homer, Tasso, Ariosto, Dante, and Petrarch,” 
The Italian Dialects in general have been treated by FERNow, and 
treatises, grammars, and dictionaries have been composed of the 
Bolognese by ScauicEero and Moyrausan, Bumatnr and FERRARI; 
of the Brescian by Gaciiarpt and Metcuiort; of the Ferrarese by 
ΜΆΝΧΙΝΙ; of the Genoese by Casaccta; of the Lombard, Mantuan, 
and Milanese by Manonartni, Carrustnt, and Varon; of the Nizzan 
by Mice; of the Paduan by Brounaccr ; of the Parman and Piacenzan 
by Pescutent and Forestt; of the Piemontese by Pirryo, CAPELia, 

ALL p’Cuer, and Ponza; of the Roveredan, Venetian, and Veronese 
by Vannerri, Parriancnt, Borrio, and ANGELI; of the Siennese by 
Banoaaii and Giort; of the Corsican and Sardinian by Roperts, 


' Horat. Epist, i, 1, 63, 
* Li, g. Vasano, Tasso Napoletano, zoe la Gierosalemme Libberata, 1689, 
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Manav, Hérscueimann, and Porru ; of the Neapolitan by CasTELLI 
and GALIANI; and of the Sicilian by SzeBar, DeLBono, Vinci, Pas- 
- QUALINO, MELI, and Morritiaro, 


Language, arose from at least three distinct sources, the Celtic, the 
Latin, and the Teutonic, each of which prevailed more in some 
‘vinces than in others. The two former had already been melted down 
into the Provencal, Romance, or rustic Roman in the south, when the 
third gave origin to the Frankish (still further varied by the Scandi- 
navian Normans), in the north. Under the former M. Dx. Sr. PaLayE 
includes the Gascon, Limousin, Auvergnac, and Viennois, and he even 
‘considers it as having stretched into Catalonia and Arragon : under the 
latter he reckons the countries subjected at an early period to the 
kings of France and England. The Provencal was for a long time 
| the language of the Troubadours or Poets: and it can hardly be said 
' that the modern French Language had established its uniformity, and 
fixed a standard for the guidance of all its writers, before the institu- 
| tion of the Académie Francoise, under the auspices of the Cardinal de 
Richelieu. From the earliest period, however, to the present time, 
local Dialects have subsisted bearing traces partly of their northern 
_and partly of their southern origin. ‘ These,” says M.Courr DE Gx- 
| BELIN, “ are nearly as numerous as the provinces of the kingdom,’” 
ΟΜ. Coampo..ion-F iceac reckons the most distinguishable at fourteen * 
IM. Court De Gebelin enlarges this number to twenty. “ A complete 
llection of all these Dialects,” says the last-mentioned author, 
* would be an excellent preliminary to the study of Languages in 
‘general, and would present the most exact picture of all the revolu- 
‘tions of language in the Gauls which have occurred since Latin was 
first introduced there.”* Such a collection, and one even more com- 
‘prehensive might now be made from the researches of the following 
} authors :—De Soruty on the Picard dialect; F aor on the Alsatian ; 
) JAuBERT and Gemp_oux on that of Berry and Bourges; BArOzal on 
} the Burgundian; Brun and Perir-Benoisr on that of Franche 
| Comté; Gaupy Lerort on that of Fribourg and Geneva; OBERLIN 
on that of Lorrain; Corprer on that of the Meuse; KeLHam on the 
' Norman; Dvsois on that of the Ome; FoNTENELLE DE VAuboré 
and LAREVELLIERE Lepavx on the Poitevin; BERTRAND and DrvELAY 
on the Vaudois; D’Essigny on the Picard; Hicartr, REMACLE, and 
Henavx on the Wallon; besides several others in the Mémoires de la 
Société des Antiquaires, and some anonymous. 


very full and luminous account is given by Dr. Bosworrn in his 
| valuable ‘ Origin of the English, German, and Scandinavian Lan- 
The result may be briefly stated thus—the Jutes, Saxons, 
| and Angles, three Germanic tribes, differing perhaps but little in 


1 Mem. Inser, et Belles Let. t. 24, 3 Monde Primitif, tom. v. p. lxviii. 
8 ey Recherches. 1809, 4 Monde Prim. ut sup, p. lxix.-Ixxiii. 
G. D 
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language, separately invaded Britain between a.p. 449 and a.p. ὅς 
and established themselves, the Jutes in Kent and the Isle of Wig’ 
the Saxons in many parts of the west and south of England, and t 
Angles in the east and north of England, and south of Scotlar 
They eventually drove the Britons into Wales; and for some tit 
after this, the language of each tribe prevailed in the districts which t 
conquerors occupied. But in the ninth century, the Saxons havi 
obtained a predominance, and their king, Alfred, having sedulous 
promoted the cultivation of his native tongue, a standard Langua 
arose, which obtained the name, first of Anglian, then of Saxon, ἃ 
finally of Anglo-Saxon.’ Still, considerable differences are obse1 
able in the extant writings of that time, between the northern a 
southern dialects; the former being marked with the broad and har 
sounds of the Angles, and the latter with the softer utterance of t 
Saxons: and this variety was augmented by the Scandinavian diale 
of the Danes, who, at a subsequent period, obtained settlements, chie 
on the east coast. The Norman invasion did not at once extermini 
the Anglo-Saxon, but served greatly to modify it by the intermixtu 
of Norman-French ; so that about the middle of the thirteenth centu 
a new standard Language arose, bearing such a resemblance to tl 
now spoken, as to he properly designated by the appellation of Hngli 
In the then state of civilization, however, a wider chasm separated t 
local and vulgar dialects from the language of the Court, the Met: 
a and the Universities. Whilst in these resorts of wealth a 
earning, the standard language was cultivated and refined by t 
higher classes, the rural population and the lower elasses in gene 
retained, together with their old habits of life, their old modes 

expression; and as the different parts of the country had little cor 
munication with each other, their speech naturally fell into differe 
Dialects, each marked with many of the same peculiarities, by whi 
it had been characterised in the Saxon times. With the rapid chang 
which the present age has experienced in its modes of thought a 
action, these Dialects are fast dying out; but they still retain ma 
expressions which the standard Language has lost, and which be 
evidence to their Germanic, or Scandinavian origin. We can st 
distinguish, by his tongue, the rustic descendant of an Anglit 
ancestor, from him who is of Saxon blood, “Τὸ is not asserted,” sa 
Dr. Bosworth, “ that any provincial dialect has issued in a full and w 
contaminated stream from the pure Anglo-Saxon source; yet in ever 
province some streamlets flow down from the fountain-head, retainir 
their original purity of flavour, None can boast that they possess tl 
language of their early forefathers unimpaired ; but all may prove th 
they possess strong traces of it.”* The local origin of the Angl 
Saxon and old English writers may generally be ascertained by the 
dialect; but in modern times (with the exception of the Scottish) 1 
dialect his produced any but trivial compositions, and those chief 

'Giimm, vol, i, pp. 2, 3, note. " Origin, &, ἢ, 27. 
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meant to exemplify the dialectic peculiarities of different parts of the 
country. Dr. Bosworth has given some specimens of provincial 
dialects, beginning with those of the district where the West Saxon 
or pure Anglo-Saxon was once spoken, and then proceeding to East 
Anglia, and terminating with the broad dialect of Craven in Yorkshire ; 
and he has shown that as, on the one hand, the pure West Saxon did 
‘not ever prevail over the whole of England, so, on the other hand, the 
language in process of time approached more or less to the present 
English, according to its relative proximity to the West Saxons. The 
critical remarks on the peculiarities of each dialect will be noticed 
hereafter. The English dialects in general have been illustrated by 
Bosworrn, Boucurr, GARNerr, Grose, Guest, HALLIWELL and 
Hottoway ; those of the North country in general by Brockerr; of 
Bedfordshire by Barcuetor; of Cheshire by WitpranamM; of Cum- 
berland by Anprrson and ΒΈΓΡΗ; of Derbyshire by Mawe; of 
| Devonshire by PALMER and Puuuips; of Durham by Raine; of 
| Essex by Cuark; of Gloucestershire by Fosprooxe; of Hampshire 
| by Warner; of Hereford by Lewis; of Kent by Lewis; of Lan- 
| cashire by CoLuier; of Leicestershire by Macauuay and NICHOLS ; 
οὐ Middlesex by Pace; of Norfolk by Forsy; of Northumberland 
by Ray; of Somerset by Jenntnas ; of Suffolk by CuLLum, Forsy, 
and Moor; of Sussex by Cooper; of Westmoreland by GouaH and 
WHEELER; of Wiltshire by AcKERMAN; and of Yorkshire by By- 
Water, Carr, Hunter, Merron, Pier, PROKEsBY, WATSON, and 
ILLAN, And to these may be added the Scottish Dialect or Lan- 
by Jamieson and SincLair; and the Americanisms (being 
tly provincial English) by PickerINe and BarrTLert. 


la and dialects of the countries extending to Poland and Hungary 
}on the. east, France and Switzerland on the west, the Baltic on the 
} north, and the Adriatic on the south, does not well answer to the 
| designation Deutsch given to them by the inhabitants themselves; nor 
his the term “ Allemand,” which is usually employed by the French, 
more suitable to them than our own. “ A choice,” says Grimm, 
“lies between two designations almost equally applicable” (Germanisch 
and Deutsch). “The term Germanisch, however, sounds rather like a 
foreign word, of which, indeed, I should not hesitate to make use in 
such compounds as Indo-Germanic, or Slayo-Germanic ; but the term 
Deutsch has come down to us from antiquity, and is applicable to our 
| present language, both comprehensively and in its details." As the 
Ὁ term German was used by the Romans, and as they applied it equally 
) to the people whom we call Scandinavians, and to those whom we call 
Germans, it might be convenient to adopt German as the generic terra, 
| dividing it into two branches, Teutonic and Scandinavian. I adopt 
fe Ὁ as answering to Deutsch, and reserve Scandinavian for the 
languages north of the Baltic, the Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and 
1 Deut, Gram. Einl. p. 1. 
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Islandic. The Teutonic (Deutsch) is divided by the native write 
into High Teutonic (Hochdeutsch), and Low Teutonic (Miederdeuts 
or Plattdeutsch) ; and to the former of these (at least since the R 
formation) the standard language (which ‘we call German) belong 
The dialects of both branches are numberless, and very many of the 
have been treated separately. Among the High Teutonic dialects 1 
may notice the Bayerisch, which has been treated by DELLIN 
ScHMELLER, and ZAuUPSER; the Henneberg, by Rernwawp; the Ob 
lausitz, by ANTON and ScuuLzeE; the Oesterreichisch, by CASTELL 
Horer, and Tscuiscuka; the Schwiibisch, by Scamp and GRATE 
the Schweitzerisch, by SratpER; the Slesich, by Bernpr; t 
Westerwaldisch, by Scumipr, ἕο. ἕο, Among the Low Teuton 
the Bremisch treated by OzLricH; the Hamburgisch, by Rice 
the Holsteinisch, by Scutrze; the Livliindisch, by BER@MANN ai 
Huret; the Mecklenburgisch, by Rirrer; the Osnaburgisch, | 
SrroprMann; the Pommersch and Riigisch, by DAnNERT; t 
Preussich, by Bock, HENNIG, and Pisansk1; the Siichsisch-Nied 
deutsch, by ScHELLER; the Schleswig, by Grerz; the We 
hiilisch, by MULLER; besides many other dialects of both branch 

me Teutonic dialects, too, it may be observed, have been rais 
by political or literary causes to the rank of standard languag 
The Hollandish (to which we singularly enough restrict the tel 
Dutch) has displayed a powerful literature, The Flemish has of le 
been much cultivated as a separate language; and our own Englis 
which has attained so high a rank among the standard languag 
of the world, had its first root in the Teutonic soil as a Mundart, 
local dialect. 

58. What I have last observed of the Teutonic is equally applical 
to the Scandinavian tongues. According to Rask, “ All the Northe 
tribes of Gothic origin formed in ancient times one great people, whi 

ke one tongue.” This tongue he calls the Old Norse, and sa 

t it was first termed Dénsk Tunga (Danish language); but that 
decayed in Denmark, and was then called Norrena (Norwegia 
Afterwards the Norwegians and Swedes carried it to Iceland, whe 
it remains least changed, and is called Jslenka (Icelandic), A diale 
of it, too, is spoken in the Ferro Isles.‘ From these statements 
would appear that the Danish and Swedish, which are now standa 
languages, and have each a separate literature, were once mere d 
lects; whilst the Norwegian, once predominant, has declined to 
diversity of minor dialects in various districts. Among writers | 
the Danish dialects may be reckoned Morsecn (1833); on ὁ 
Swedish, Inne (1766), Ansoretius (1818), and Lensrrém (1841 
and on the Norwegian, Witse (1780). 

59. In all parts of the world we find inbroe! τὶ or standard lg 

, accompanied with their various dialects in separate localiti 
The Spanish, of which the Castilian is the standard language, has t 
' Icelandic Grammar, 227, 228, 
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Catalonian, Valencian, &c., as dialects. On the Hungarian dialects, 
prize essays were published in 1821, by Gari and Horvat. Of these 
‘dialects the most distinctly marked are those of Raab and Bihar. If 
we pass to the Eastern nations, we shall find Arabic spoken very 
‘differently by the Persians, the Bedouins, the Syrians, Egyptians, 
Tunisians, Tripolines, Algerines, and Moroccans. Maltese, which is 
by most writers regarded as a dialect of Arabic, retains some peculiar 
marks of a Phenician origin. My lamented son Henry, who was inti- 
mately versed in most of these dialects, found among the mountains 
of Lebanon certain tribes whose language agreed with the Maltese, in 
several particulars, in which it differed from all other Arabian dialects, 
“Tn China” (says M. Remusat) “ many towns, and even villages, have a 
particular dialect, in which are sometimes found words wholly foreign 
to the common language. Several of these dialects have sounds and 
htonations which are wanting in the pronunciation generally used. 
e best known are those of 7chdng-tcheott and of Canton. At Pekin 
hey often change hi to dzi, si to chi, and hi to khi. In the South the 
pronunciation is more softened,—eul is changed into ni, and pou into m: 
and k, or 7, is often added to the vowel terminations, ὦ, ¢.” Indeed, 
this author thinks, “that we may consider as dialects the corrupt pro- 
hunciation of the Japanese, Tonkinese, Cochin-Chinese, and Coreans, 
When they make use of the Chinese characters.” 


lot on the place where they are spoken, but on the class of persons by 
Whom they are most frequently employed—namely, the vulgar, pro- 
fessional persons, or antiquaries. These form three classes of dialects, 
or quasi-dialects, the first called in English cant, flash, or slang, in 
Tench argot, and in Italian zerga; the second consisting (as I have 
Said) of technical terms; and the third of obsolete words and phrases, 
iin each class whole dictionaries have been formed, Of the first we 
yhave, in English, ‘The New Canting Dictionary’ (1725); ‘The 
) Scoundrels’ Dictionary,’ an explanation of the Cant and Flash words, 
ἃς, (1754); Grosx’s ‘ Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue’ 
(1785) ; ‘Memoirs of Vaux, with a Vocabulary of the Flash Lan- 
iguage (1819). In French, there are ARTAUD’s ‘Dictionnaire des 
*Halles’ (1676); Leciair’s, Vinoce’s, ὅσο. ‘ Dictionnaires du Langage 
/Argotique ;’ Lerovx’s ‘ Dictionnaire Comique, Burlesque, &c.’ (1786). 
Τὴ Italian, the ‘Modo Nuoyo da Intendere la Lingua Zerga’ (1549); 
ithe ‘Trattato dei Bianti, &c., col modo @imparar la Lingua Fur- 
ibesca’ (1828), &c., &c, Of technical terms we have many dictionaries 
‘and glossaries, as the ‘Termes de la Ley’ (1645); the ‘Law Dic- 
tionary,’ by Jacos and Tomurys (1809); FAtconer’s ‘Marine Dic- 
‘tionary ’ (1769) ; ‘A Glossary of Terms used in Architecture’ (1840); 
MarsHAuy’s ‘ Glossary of Agricultural Provincialisms’ (1796); 
Manber’s ‘Derbyshire Miner’s Glossary’ (1821), &e. Lastly, of 


? Grammaire Chinoise, s. 59. 2 Thid. 


| 60. Hitherto I have spoken only of local dialects. I now come to Personal 
lose dialectic peculiarities which I have called personal, as depending “alects. 
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obsolete words we may notice BRrapy’s ‘Glossary of Words in ὁ 
Ancient Records’ (1684); Toonr’s ‘ Glossary of Obsolete and Uncor 
rnon Words’ (1832); Tyrwurrt’s ‘ Glossary to Chaucer’s Canterbu 
Tales’ (1778), &e. 

61. I haye said, that a knowledge of dialectic or quasi-dialeci 
peculiarities must tend to illustrate not only the language to whi 
they belong, but also its cognate languages. In civilised and lon 
established communities, the standard language is gradually cleared 
those forms which are regarded as provincial or vulgar; whilst tec 
nical terms are left to the professors of the respective arts or scienct 
and obsolete words and phrases to the mere antiquarian, But tl 
process of purification does not take place in all countries at the sar 
time, or in the same order; and hence it may happen that, what 
one of two cognate languages. is cast aside to the vulgar, or confin 
to a narrow circle of artists or scholars, is retained in the other as pa 
of the ordinary discourse, or heard with pleasure as an elegant 
poetical expression. A few examples will sufficiently explain m 
meaning. 

62. First, as to Provincialisms. The word Arles, Earles, or At 
penny, is unknown to our standard language, and not to be found 
Johnson ; but in the north and west of England, and also in Scotlan 
it signifies “money given in confirmation of a bargain, or by way 
earnest for service to be performed,” ‘The giving of arles for co 
firming a bargain” (says Mr, Brooker) “ is still very common in all tl 
northern counties.”' It is recognised in old Scottish laws, cited ἢ 
Dr, Jamieson” The word, as well as the practice, is found in yarior 
forms throughout Western Europe. It is the French Arries, tl 
Italian Arre and Caparra (from capere Arrham), and the Spani: 
Caparra; and is adopted in German as Arrha, explained by Camp 
“Geld welches auf die hand gegeben wird, um einen geschlossen¢ 
vertrag dadurch noch biindiger zu machen,” ‘“ Money in hand give 
in order thereby to make a closed bargain still more binding.” It 
of very ancient origin, being derived (as some think) from the Hebrey 
arab, pledged, It appears, at least, in the Greek ἀῤῥαβὼν, fro 
which the Latin arrabo was early employed in a similar sense :— 
hens arratonem emoris primum 8 me aodipe, 


Ejus nune mihi annulum ad te ancilla porrd ut deferrem dedit, 

Plautus, Mil, Glo. 4, 1, 11. 

Arrabo was afterwards shortened to Arra, and a Ring was fr 
quently given, even in ordinary bargains, “ arra@ nomine,” “by way | 
earnest.” Thus ULPIAN says—* Item si institor, cum oleum vend 
disset, annulum, arra nomine, acceperit.”* “So, if the ape κε whe 
he has sold a quantity of oil, has received a Ling, by way of earnest 
And hence, in our marriage ceremony, we have the expression, “ Wit 


' Gloss, N, Country Words, p. 6. * Etym, Dict, Scot, Lang. νου, Ark 
5 Wérterb. χ, Erklarung, &e. voc, Arrha, 4 Digest, 14, 3, 5, 
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‘this ring I thee wed,” that is, “1 give thee this ring as a pledge and 

f, that the contract of marriage is made in earnest.” 
63. In Wiltshire, a rustic, who is terrified, will say that he is Gally. 
gallied ; and a scarecrow dressed up asa human figure is called a 
gally-beggar. These words are unknown to the standard literature of 
the present day, though Shakspeare uses the verb gallow— 
The wrathful skies 

Gallow the very wanderers of the dark. Lear, 3, 2. 

Now, terror leads to stupefaction and madness; and the cross and 
the gallows, as modes of capital punishment, were naturally objects 
of terror. The radical gal, as signifying stupified, is found in the 
Islandic galit; and as signifying mad, in the Danish gal, Swedish 
galen, and Islandic gall. To this origin, too, Verelius attributes the 
‘pame of the river Gallus in Phrygia, mentioned by Ovid :— 

Τὰ Inter, ait, viridem Cybelen, altasque Celenas, 
Amnis it, insana, nomine Gadus, aqua : 
Qui bibit inde furit.! 

‘ Betwixt green Cybele and high Celene, 
Gallus, a stream of pow’r insane, is seen : 
Who drinks thereof is madden’d. 
_ “Propter furorem igitur fluvius iste dicitur Gallus (ait Verelius), 
nde recte concluditur gal vocem Phrygiam esse, ut pote Phrygio 
fluvio propriam, propter furorem; et hanc vocem ex Phrygia in Sep- 
temtrionem usque migrasse, ubi pristino viget significatu.”* “It is 
n account of madness then (says Verelius) that this river is called 

us; whence he reasonably concludes that Gal is a Phrygian word, 
Deing given to a Phrygian river in reference to madness, and that this 

ord has travelled from Phrygia to the far North, where it still retains 
‘its pristine signification.” The same radical, gal, appears in the Moeso- 
Gothic of Ulfilas, “atsteigadau nu af thamma galgin.” “ Let him now 
come down from the Cross.” And our word gallows is found in the 
old high German and old Saxon galgo, the old Frisian galga, the 
Dutch galg, Islandic galgi, Danish and Swedish galge, and many similar 
words of the same meaning, both Teutonic and Scandinavian. 

64. Among vulgar and colloquial expressions derived from a high Nim. 
antiquity, we may notice the English nim. It was the remark of a 
very sagacious and experienced magistrate, that of the persons brought 
before him for theft, many confessed that they took the article in 
' question, but none said that they stole it. In the slang or cant lan- 
guage of thieves, to nim is to steal (whence Shakspeare’s character of 
Corporal Nym). Now this is the Anglo-Saxon niman, to take, Ger- 
man, nehmen, Swedish nama, Lettish nemu, &c. “ All the ancients” 
(says Wachter) “have niman. It is used, in the widest sense, as ap- 
plicable to all things which may be taken, either by the hand, or by 
the mind, and of what is either given freely, or taken by force or 
fraud; and, with this latitude of meaning, it appears in the particles 

1 Ovid, Fast, 1. 4. 2 Wachter, voc. Gall. 8 Matt. xxvii. 42. 
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nam and nunft.”' Hence, in our ‘Termes de la Ley.” Withernam was 
a writ which lay to the sheriff, when A had tortiously distrained B’s 
cattle and driven them out of the county, authorising that officer to 
take in compensation an equal amount of A’s goods. Hence, too, in 
German, vernunft (reason) is the power of taking into the mind; 
(as conception is from con and eapere, to take). And this is still 
more directly derived from nim, in the Frankish Sernumest.* 

65. A recent English vulgarism, “ He has cut his stick”—meaning 
“he has gone off,” “he has left his situation”—reminds us strongly of 
the French colloquial phrase, “rompre le fetu avec quelqiiun’;”® i og 
ing “to give up all intercourse with any one ;” and, figuratively, to 
renounce the world. 

Qui jadi rompi le Festu 
Au monde.* Roman de la Charité. 

Here the word fétu, and in old French festu, is the Roman festuca, 
a twig, or straw, the breaking of which was a formality used at the 
manumission of a slave by the vindicta ; and it symbolically intimated 
that this was the last act of dominion exercised over him as a slave 
by the master or pretor. Hence Pyrgopolinices asks— 

Quid ea? Ingenua, an festucd fractd ? Serva, an libera est ὃ 
Plautus, Mil, Glo. 4, 1, 15, 


What is she ? Well-born, or of broken twig ? 
A slave, or free ? 

The Franks adopted a like symbol on various occasions. Where 
one renounced a right to prosecute another for the murder of ἃ relation 
of the former, part of the proceeding was to break a festuca.’ So, 
where one renounced his right to certain lands—* Cum festucd semet 
exuit predio,”® 

66. Of the technical terms in modern use among the nations of 
Europe, many have been borrowed by one people from another, though 
having no similitude to other expressions of the language into which 
they have been introduced. Such is the case with the word étraque, 
which in the French marine signifies “ the limited breadth of a streak 
or plank used in ship-building.” Now this word has no affinity to 
any other in the French language ; but it is manifestly taken from the 
Dutch streek, and English streak, which form the verbs strekken in 
Dutch, stretch in English, stracka in Swedish, and strecan in Anglo- 
Saxon; ¢.g., “tha astrehte se helend hys hand ;” “ Then the Saviour 
stretched forth his hand,” 

67. In our militar jg us especially since the beginning of the 
present century, we find frequent mention of a bivouac, a word Of al 
viously unknown to our lexicographers and standard writers, its 
origin and meaning different accounts are given, Htpert’s definition 


' Wachter, voor. Nemen, ® Notker, Psal. 31, 9. 
5 Leroux, voc, P¥tu, 4 Ducange, voc. Festuca, 
5 Marculfi, Formul. 121, 5 Chart. Otton, ΠΠ], Δ, Ὁ, 997. 


7 Ῥαϊοομον, Mar, Dict. voc, Etraque, 5 Matt, viii, 8, 
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is simply “an encampment without tents.” The following, by CampE, 
is much fuller, but somewhat doubtful—* A night-watch, held under 
arms.” “Τὸ bivouac, to watch through the night under arms in the 
open air. The word is derived from the North German biwakuo 
(beiwakuo). The first syllable of this word, δὲ or bei (to, with, 
beside), perhaps related to the usual camp-sentries, who are invariably 
posted every time the army lies in the field: so that by bivouac might 
be expressed the whole host keeping watch together, a watching of 
all, along with, and in addition to, the usual sentries; and therefore 
the above word might be translated by the expression—army watch, or 
general watch. “The emperor himself took part (shared) in the army- 
watch.” “The whole army were obliged to pass the night under 
arms in the open air ;” they were obliged to watch beside (beiwachuo) ; 
_ were obliged to hold a general watch. This may, however, have also 
_ some relation to the soldiers’ weapons, so that the idea of watching 
_ beside their weapons under arms may be intended to be thus expressed, 
In this case, which appears to me the most probable view, the last 
' expression—to remain or to watch (under arms), or the High Ger- 
-manized word, beitwachen, watch beside, &c., is to be preferred.’” 
_ Whether or not M. Campe’s derivation and explanation of this word 
_ be correct, it is certainly not a word of English origin; yet we find it 
_ adopted by eminent writers of the present age, and particularly by 
| one so scrupulously accurate as SourHey.’ 
_ 68. Lastly, the variations, wrought in the sound or signification of Ebéeler. 
words by lapse of time, cause certain expressions to become obsolete in 
one language, which are easily explicable in another. Thus I find in 
_ French ¢ébdeler, “ vieux mot, qui signifioit eventrer, arracher les en- 
 trailles.” “An old word which signified to eviscerate, to tear out the 
entrails." “This word (says Leroux) is at present wholly unknown 
in our language.” It is, however, the English word embowel, several 
times used by Shakspeare; and is derived from the old French béeles, 
in English bowels, so named from their numerous bows, that is, curva- 
tures; as in the German steig-bugel, and Swedish steg-bogl, a stirrup, 
originally a ring, in which the rider placed his foot to mount his horse, 
“ Bugel diminutivum, a bug, quatenus curvaturam et circulum signi- 
ficat. Inde steig-biigel circuli ferrei quibus equus adscenditur.”* Hence 
also come our English word buckle, and the French boucle ; for buckles 
were anciently of a circular shape; and “to put the hair in buckle,” 
was to put it in curl. ALBERTI defines boucle “ espéce d’anneau ἃ 
divers usages ;” “a kind of ring for various purposes.” The old Scotch 
broaches were circular buckles used for holding together the garments 
on the breast. The Latin buccula is explained to signify part of the 
helmet covering the cheek, and to be derived, as a diminutive, from 
bucca, the cheek, which last word may be connected with the above- 
mentioned radical bug (quatenus curvaturam significat), and may tend 


1 Worterb. Ζ. Erklarung, &c. voc. Bivouac. 2% Hist. Peninsular War, passim, 
3 Leroux, voc. éboeler, 4 Wachter, voc. bugel, =~ 
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to confirm JAKEL’s theory of a Teutonic element in the Latin lan- 


om We find in an old romance the word walling, used in describing 
the modes in which the people of a besieged town defended themselves 
against the besiegers — 
With hot water and walling metal 
They defendid heore wal. 
Kyng Alisaunder, v, 1622. 
That is, they poured on the assailants hot water and boiling metal. 
The only remnant that we have in English of the word wall, as sig- 
nifying to boil, is the franchise, now extinct, of certain small boroughs 
in the west of England, where every person who could boil a pot (that 
is, who occupied an apartment with a fireplace), had a vote for the 
parliamentary representation of the borough, These voters were called 
pot-wallers, and corruptly pot-walliners, pot-wabblers, and pot-wallopers : 
For, my Lord, I am promis’d by old Humphry Potwabbler 
The votes of three Tailors, two Smiths, and a Cobbler. 
Anstey’s Election Ball. 

“ Tanodunii in agro Somersetensi vocantur pot-walliners.”' But wall 
(to boil) is largely connected with other languages and dialects. We 
find it in the Scottish “to wall up” (to boil up), wall (a wave), and 
wally (billowy).* Wallen in German, estuare, fervere, in Anglo-Saxon 
weallan, in Frankish wallan, in Dutch wellen, in Icelandic valla, It is 
applied to the waves when they boil up, to water when it springs up 
out of the earth, or when it springs up in boiling. ‘ Das wasser wallet, 
in den topfe, wenn es kocht; das meer wallet, wenn es sich in einer 
starken bewegung befindet. Das blut wallet, wenn es stiirker als 
gewohnlich umliuft.”* “The water boils in the pot, when it reaches 
the boiling-point; the sea boils, when it is in violent motion; the 
blood boils, when it circulates more rapidly than usual.” Some think 
that the Latin radical bul in bullire, to boil, is of the same origin as 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian wal, 

70. I shall mention one more word of the obsolete class, and I 
notice it the rather, on account of its importance in the earliest charter 
of our liberties, and of the mistakes hitherto made in its exposition, 
The word which I mean, has been generally written contenementum, but 
should be written continementum. In the most authentic copy of the 
first Magna Charta (A.b, 1215), we find the following passage; “ Liber 
homo non amercietur pro parvo delicto, nisi secundum modum delicti, 
et pro magno delicto amercietur secundum magnitudinem delicti, salvo 
contenemento suo, et mereator eodem modo, salvé mercandisfi sua, et 
villanus eodem modo amercietur, salvo wagnagio suo.” Of this 
Charter there is no published translation; but in Ruffhead’s Statutes 
a similar article, in Latin, of the Magna Charta of Henry IIL, a.p, 1225, 

' Upton cited by Halliwell, yoo. Pot-wabbler, 


5 Jamieson, ad voces, * Adelung, νου, Wallen. 
* Report Com, Public Records, 1819, vol, ii. pl. 3, 
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is thus translated: “A freeman shall not be amerced for a small fault, 
_ but after the manner of the fault, and for a great fault after the great- 
ness thereof, saving to him his contenement, and a merchant likewise 
saving to hjm his merchandise; and any other’s villain than ours shall 
be likewise amerced, saving his wainage.” The correspondent article 
in the charter of Edward I., a.p. 1275, is in French; and the words 
sauve son contenement are translated “saving his freehold.” But it is 
evident that this cannot be right; for a man might have a very large 
freehold, and no other property ; and then, if his freehold were excepted 
from amercement he would not be amerced at all, however great his 
offence might be. It is to be observed, also, that in this French 
Charter, we have gainage, as corresponding to wagnagio. SELDEN, in 
his Table Talk, is reported to have suid that the word contenementum 
signifies the same with countenance, as used by the country peopie, 
_ when meaning to receive a person with hospitality, they say, “ I will 
| show you the best countenance,” &c.; and in this exposition the Hon, 
| Darves Barrineron agrees. But the reporters of the Table Talk of 
| celebrated men are seldom accurate. It is much more probable that 
| Selden said contenementum signified the same as continentia; for in his 
| own edition of Fleta, the latter word is actually used in immediate 
_ quotation of the rule of the Charter :—“ Qualiter fieri debent amercia- 
~ menta declarant hec statuta; liber homo non amercietur nisi secundum 
| modum delicti, et hoc salva sibi continentid.” Furthermore, on a 
- minute inspection of the Articuli Magne Carte, from which the Great 
Charter, after much debate, was drawn up, it may be seen that the 
word in question is spelt continementum,' which removes it further 
from the notion of a tenement, or freehold, and approximates it to con- 
_ tinentia, which, as Fleta was written less than a century after the 
event, and by an author of very great ability and accuracy, was pro- 
_ bably the word really intended. We have, therefore, to inquire the 
meaning attached to the word continentia. And here it is to be ob- 
served, that, in the barbarous Latin of that period, the terminating 
particles entia or antia, and mentum, were employed quite arbitrarily, 
and without any regard to classical authority ; and the same may be 
said of the corresponding Italian, French, and English particles. We 
find in Italian, penitenza and pentimento, continenza and contentamento, 
sostenenza and sostentimento. In old French, parlance and parlement, 
both signified “ talking.” So in English, we find Milton using cum- 
brance, and the old romancers cumberment in the same sense :— 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wise man’s cumbrance, Parad, Reg. 2, 453. 

He bad hire make hardy chere, 

He saide that Ammon was of powere 

To kepe hire fro comburement. 

Kyng Alisaunder, v. 470. 
In fact, the word continentia, answered to our modern word sustenance, 


1 Report Com, Public Records, 1819, ut sup, pl, 2. 
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being derived from continere, in the sense of “alere, sumptus suppeditari;” 
“ut in continentia pauperum reditus administretur ;" ‘that the rents 
should be applied to the sustenance of the poor.” This exposition 
makes the sense of the article in Magna Charta clear, and shows it to 
be consistent and reasonable. .Amercements (fines to the king) had 
before been imposed arbitrarily ; they were now to be proportioned to 
the offence ; they had, perhaps, in some instances, deprived a freeman 
of his whole sustenance, a merchant of all his wares, and a husbandman 
of his means of living; they were now to leave each of them at least 
sufficient for his support. This humane principle is known to many 
systems of foreign law, under the title of deducto ne egeat ; and it was 
recognised many years before Magna Charta, in an analogous case, by 
our oldest common-law writer Glanvill. Speaking of the aids which 
the heir of a barony might in certain events require of those who held 
under him, he says they must be “ ita moderaté, secundum facultates 
eorum, ne nimis gravari inde videantur, vel swum contenementum amit- 
tere.” “So moderately, according to their means, that they may not 
be too much aggrieved, or lose their whole sustenance.” 

71. From the preceding remarks it will be manifest, that in order 
to comprehend any language thoroughly, both in itself and in its rela- 
tion to other tongues, it is not sufficient to confine our attention to the 
works of the most esteemed authors, or the discourses of the polite and 
learned ; but we must carefully examine the local dialects, the obsolete 
and technical terms, and even the expressions of the vulgar, among 
which may often be found words and phrases connecting the particular 
lan under examination with others, by affinities, which, but for 
a ρου might have remained unknown. 


1 Ducange, voc, Continentia, 5 Glanvill, 1. 9, c 8, 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF IDIOMS. 


72. Tue word Jdiom, as employed by different writers, is involved Meaning of Ὁ 
in no less uncertainty than the words Language and Dialect are, te *™ 
JoHNSON, as usual with him in all cases of doubt, heaps together 
several inconsistent explanations. “ Idiom,” he says, is “a mode of 
speaking peculiar to a language or dialect ;” or it is “ the peculiar cast 
_ of a tongue;” or “a phrase ;” or “ phraseology.”' The various modes 
_ of speech in use among the Tatarian tribes are called, by STRAHLEN- 
_ BERG and others, “ Languages;”’ but they are designated by Mr. 
_Lumtry Davis, whose premature death was so great a loss to 
Glossology, “ Jdiomes Turks.”* Again, ZEuNIUs has justly observed, 
that the very learned Treatise which VicER entitled ‘ De precipuis 
 Grecz dictionis Idiotismis,’ should have been entitled *‘ De Idioma- 
_ tibus;? for Jdiotismus is properly defined to be locutio seu forma 
orationis sordida et plebeta; “a sordid and plebeian talk or form of 
| speech ;” that is to say, it belongs to the class of vulgarisms which I 
- have reckoned among the personal dialects ; whereas J/dioma, an Idiom, 
| is briefly defined proprietas lingue ; that is, a peculiarity of a language, 
| as Hebraisms are idioms peculiar to the Hebrew language, Hellenisms 
| to the Greek, Anglicisms to the English, and the like.* To this 
| description, however, two observations are to be added, with reference 
at least to the more cultivated languages; first, that the proper idiom 
| must be determined by the agreement of the best writers and speakers ; 
and, secondly, that it must refer to a definite period of time. “ Of 
English, as of all living tongues,” says Dr. Johnson, “ there is a 
double pronunciation—one cursory and colloquial, the other regular 
and solemn:” the former ‘always vague and uncertain;” the latter 
“ less liable to capricious innovation.”® And what the learned critic 
says of pronunciation may be applied to all the peculiarities of the 
language. Neither the cursory nor the solemn modes of speech, how- 
ever, are permanent, and hence we have a different idiom of the age 
of Chaucer from that of the age of Shakspeare, of Addison, &c. 
73. The Idiom of a language consists in some peculiar form, signi- Modes, form 
fication, or effect given to its words, or in the construction of its sen- δῖ ¥°™* 
1 Johnson’s Dict, ad vocem, 3 Grammaire Turke, p. xlvii. 


3 Viger de Idiot. not. Zeun, p. 1. * North American Review, No. 52, p, 123. 
§ Grammar prefixed to’ the Dictionary. 
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tences. In regard to form, the words of a language may be monosyl- 
labic or polysyllabic, as the Chinese is said to be monosyllabic, and the — 
Cherokee to be polysyllabic. On this distinction I shall hereafter 

speak more at large. For the present it may suffice to observe of the — 
Chinese, that there are two senses of the word monosyllabic; it may 
signify either that every word in a given language consists of a single 
syllable; or that every syllable is a complete word. M. Rémusat 
contends that the Chinese Idnguage is not monosyllabic in the first — 
sense, but is in the second.' Its polysyllables (according to him) are 
formed by the junction of two or more monosyllabic words: in so far, 
therefore, the Chinese idiom is assimilated to what occurs in English ; 
as in our words wel-come, wilful, and numberless others. In the Che- 


syllable, may require two or more separate words in that of another. 
The French monosyllabic word chez, for instance, cannot be rendered 
by any single English word; but we translate chez moi, by the phrase 
at my house. On the other hand, we use the monosyllabic word home 
adverbially, where the Germans say nach hause, as in the phrase nach 
hause gehen (literally, to go to the house). Now, in London, “ to go 
to the House” is understood, among the higher classes at least, to 
mean going to the House of Lords, or the House of Commons. Hence 
a German nobleman returning from an evening visit in London, and 
ordering his coachman to drive “ to the house”’ (meaning home), was 
surprised to find himself conveyed to one of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 
74. As to signification, it often happens, that where a word of a certain 
meaning in an original language is thence derived to two or more other 
tongues, it receives, in the latter, idiomatic differences of signification 
which differ from, or are wholly irreconcilable with, each other. Take, 
for instance, our word fatigue and the French word facher, They are 
alike derived from the ann ores whence also come our word fag 

which Mr, Hautiwent, calls a schoolboy’s term), and the Italian 

‘“cchino and French faquin, a labouring porter, The original, fatigare, 
in its primary classical sense, is defined “ ad lassitudinem deducere,” 
“ to weary out;’” a8 

Veloces jaculo cervos cursuque fatigat. 
Virgil, Mn, ν, 253. 


He the fleet deer, with dart and hound, fatigues. 
And in this sense only has the word fatigue ever been known to the 
1 Melanges Asiatiques, il, 47, 4 Gabcleutz, Hoefer’s Zeitschr. iii, p, 260, 
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English idiom. But in the lower Latin, fatigare appears to have been 


_ used for annoying a person by raillery ; for when Thraso, the boaster, 


‘says to the Parasite, 
Quo pacto Rhodium tetigerim in convivio 
Numquid tibi dixi ἢ Terent, Eun. iii. 1, 30, 
Did I ne’er tell you how I touch’d the Rhodian 
Once at a feast ? 

Donatus, in the language of the fourth century, explains Terence's 
word tetigerim, by luserim, fatigaverim. Fatigare in this sense, was cor- 
rupted to fascher, and thence to facher ; but, in the course of time, it 
was applied to various kinds of vexation. The amusing comedy of 


_ Les Facheuwx, by Moliére, is founded on the annoyance caused by per- 


sons forcing themselves upon one’s time and company in the manner 
so well described by Horace, in his “" Ibam forte vid sacra,” and so 
coarsely imitated by Donne, in his fourth satire. Moliére, however, 


has expanded the original conception into a lively sketch of no less 
_ than ten characters, by whom, in different ways, his hero, Eraste, is 
_ annoyed. In the mediwval Latin fatigare is explained “ vexare, pre- 


sertim de litigatorum vexationibus,” to annoy, spoken particularly of 
the annoyances of litigators. The word fash, though unknown to 
idiomatic English, has been borrowed in the Scottish dialect, from the 
French, and is used as an active verb, signifying to trouble the body 
or mind, or to molest generally ; or, as a neuter, to take trouble, to be 


" weary of, or to intermeddle so as to subject one’s self to trouble; and 


ἃ fashous person is, like the facheux of Moliére, one who causes 
‘trouble and annoyance to others. Take again a word which in the 
French idiom is not merely different from the English in signification, 


_ but directly opposite to it, although of the same form and origin. The 


word concurrent comes in both cases from the Latin con and currere 
τα to run together.” But persons may run together in opposition, or 
‘side by side. So in Latin, concurrere is used in both senses :— 
1, Abnueram bello Italiam concurrere Teucris. 
Virgil, En, x, 8. 
I would forbid Italia to oppose 
In war the Trojans. 
2. Concurrunt multe opiniones que mihi animum exangeant, 
Locus, occasio, atas, &c, Terent. Heaut. act ii. se. 2, νυ, 3. 
Many circumstances concur to strengthen my opinion, 
The place, the occasion, her age, ὅς 
Now a concurrent, is in the French idiom, “* a competitor ;” whilst in 
English the adjective concurrent is explained “ acting in conjunction, 
conjoined, associate.’ 


75. With respect to the effect of words in marking idiomatic accuracy, Effet, 


t stress has always been laid on the proper use of the words called 
Bisons. Words of this class accordingly attracted the attention of 
the early Glossologists. AmMontus, a Greek Grammarian, of the 
fourth century, wrote a treatise, still extant, entitled « Περὶ ὁμοίων 


ΡΝ δὰ “ 
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καὶ διαφέρων AELewy—“* On similar and differing words.””* Of both 
kinds he gives many examples, “Aye and φέρειν (he says) differ in 
this respect, the former relates to animals, the latter to lifeless things. 

We however may sometimes translate both, to bring, ex. gr.: — 

‘01 δ᾽ ἦγον μὲν μῆλα, φέρον δ᾽ ἐνήνορα δινον. 
They brought the sheep, and brought th’ enliv’ning wine.* 

It is true, as has been observed, that there are no exact synonyms, or 
at least very few.* A synonym, strictly taken, implies that one word 
agrees exactly in signification, force, and effect, with another word ; but 
this can rarely happen, because, in the formation of mental conceptions, 
which cannot be immediately brought to the test of sensible expe- 
rience, men differ so much, that a word seldom presents exactly the 
same conception to different minds. Where there is an exact cor- 
respondence of mental conception among all persons who have given 
it due consideration, as in the case of a mathematical line, square, 
circle, or the like, the conception is an Idea (or ideal conception), and 
cannot well have two synonyms for its expression in the same 
language. The words usually called synonyms are such as merely 
approaimate to a common meaning, but in the correct idiom of a lan- 
have a marked difference. For instance, the French preposi- 
tions dans and en, both which we translate ‘* in,” approximate to each 
other in signification, and are therefore enumerated among synonyms 
by M. Girarp. But he points out their diversity, whether applied to 
place, to time, or to the state or quality of things. Dans, according 
to him, when applied to place, has a precise and definite meaning, and 
implies that one thing contains or incloses another, and it marks a 
relation between that which is within, and that which is without. It 
is idiomatic French to say dans la chambre, or dans la ville, when ἃ 
n has not left the place or has returned to it. En has a more 
vague and less definite meaning, indicating only in general the place 
where a person or thing is, and marking a relation between that place 
and some other. Thus a man is said to be en ville if he be somewhere 
in the city, but not at his house; or to be en province when he 
is in the kingdom, but not at Paris. When applied to time, there is ¢ 
somewhat similar distinction, ‘* La mort arrive dans le moment qu’ot 
nse le moins; et l’ou passe en un instant de ce monde & l'autre τ 
ἐς Death comes upon us at the moment when we are least thinking © 
it; and we pass, in an instant, from this world to the other.” Again 
in relation to a state of things, we say more specifically, “ Vivre dan 
une enticre liberte’:”” * to live ὧν entire liberty ” and, more generally 
« vivre en liberte :” “ to live at liberty.”* Sometimes it is said tha 
a phrase is synonymous with a single word, as the Latin ira inflam 
matum esse (to be inflamed with anger) is said to answer to traser 
(to be angry), but the former obviously implies much more tha 


1 Ed, Valckenaer, 4to, Lug, Bat, 1739. ® Homer, Odyss. iv, 662, 
5 Scheller, p, i, ὁ, le », ὃ, 4 Girard, Synon, v. dans, en, 
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| the latter and therefore cannot be taken as its synonym.’ Languages 
| copious in words are commonly said to abound in synonyms. ‘lhus 
| Gourus savs of an Arabic word for a lion, ““ Nomen illud est ex 
usitatioram numero; sunt autem alia nomina quingentis plura, quibus 
Leonem Arabes designant.”* ‘ This is among the more usual names 
of the animal ; but there are above five hundred other words, by which 
| the Arabians designate a Lion.” These, however, and all such if exa- 
!mined, would probably be found to express only different shades 
or modifications of the same thought, as in our verbs to love, like, 
esteem, prefer, respect, adore, &c. ; all of which should be carefully 
distinguished in a correct use of the English idiom. 


some result from the relative position of the words in the sentence; 
some are produced by substituting one word for several, or vice versa ; 
‘and some by ellipsis, that is, the omission of a word, necessary in one 
idiom and not in another, to render the grammatical construction intel- 
“Tigible. First, as to the relative position of words in a sentence: this 
“must differ greatly according as the particular language in question ex- 
cludes, or admits sparingly or abundantly, the composition or inflection 
| of words. The English language being much more Jimited in these 
“Tespects than the German, we cannot (generally speaking) effect so 
“complicated an intertexture of words in a sentence as German authors 
can. But even in the English idiom a difference is made in this 
respect, not only between poetical and prosaic compositions, but 
tween ordinary colloquial prose, and that which is applied to high 
ind solemn subjects. The grand opening of Mitroy’s mighty Epic 
ords a striking instance of a closely interwoven sentence occupying 
ixteen lines of heroic metre, where the verb “ sing,” which in the 
oquial idiom would stand as the first word, does not occur till the 

verse ; and, by that position, serves to connect the announcement 
| of the subject of the poem, with the poet’s pious appeal to the divine 
| source of inspiration. So Hooker, the great master of that sound, 
| idiomatic English prose, which is best suited to weighty argument, 
| often employs inversions, which on light and trivial topics might 
| be deemed harsh and pedantic. For instance, in explaining the 
| signification of the term “ Law.” ‘ That” (says he) “ which doth 
| assign unto each thing the kind, that which doth moderate the force 
and power, that which doth appoint the form and measure of working, 
the same we term a Law.” Now this is idiomatic English, indeed ; 
| but it is a grave and serious idiom; and in ordinary discourse, the 
sentence would begin, ““ We term that a Law, which assigns,” ὧς 


| often differs from another by merely resolving a given part of speech 
into its elementary conceptions, or vice vers@. In this way, indeed, all 
the diversities of case, tense, &c., which, in the principal parts of 
speech, are produced by inflection on the one hand, and by prepositions 
1 7% p. ic, fi. ἃ 3. 2 J. Golii Lericon Arabico-Latinum, p. 105. 
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76. Of the idioms which depend on the construction of sentences, construction. 


77. I observe, in the next place, that the idiom of one language Substitution. 
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and auxiliary verbs on the other, may be accounted for ; but, withow 
entering at present into that detail, I will merely notice a few exarnples 
in the accessorial parts of speech. Ceterum, in the Latin idiom, is ὁ 
single word, usually deemed an adverb; but in the French idiom. 
the same notion is resolved into the preposition and substantive az 
reste. So in English, moreover is called by Johnson an adverb ;— 

Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours, and new-planted orchards, 

On this side Tiber, Shaksp. Jul, Ces, a. iii, 8. 2. 
But in French, the preposition and substantive au surplus are used 
together with the same or nearly the same effect. ‘“ Aw surplus, nous 
n’avons abandonné les idées des Romains, que parcequ’elles s’ecartoient 
de l’essence des choses.’”? * Moreover we did not abandon the ideas Οἱ 
the Romans, except when they deviated from the essence of things.” 
On the other hand, where the Latin idiom resolves a notion into its 
elements, we sometimes combine them in one word, as when we 
translate singulis diebus, “ daily,” singulis horis “ hourly,” or the 
like.* 

78. Elliptical omissions of words necessary to the full grammatical 
construction of a sentence are common in all languages, owr own as 
well as others. Among the native speakers, this circumstance gives 
quickness and vivacity to discourse, without rendering it obscure ; but 
to those who have to acquire the knowledge of a foreign or dead lan- 
guage, it often creates much difficulty, and sometimes causes serious 
misinterpretation. Thus, says Bos, ἐν pAta, has been translated * in 
friendship,” when it should have been “ in a friendly land,” the word 
γῆ, “ land,” being elliptically omitted. So τὸν ἐπιτάφιον, rendered 
** the funeral oration,” should have been ‘ the funeral games,” ἀγῶνα, 
game,” being understood.® In English, after the verb “ befall” ¢ 
full construction would require the preposition * to,” as in Milton— 

O teacher, some great mischief has befall’n J 
Yo that meek man,* 

But the more prevalent idiom omits the preposition, as in Shak 
speare— 
Many years of happy days befall 

My gracious sov’reign "ὃ é 
In a celebrated passage of Ariosto, there is an ellipsis, after the article 
un, of Principe, Eroe, or some other masculine substantive, the word 
persone, in the same line, being feminine ;— | 
Non ὃ un si bello, in tante altre persone, 
Natura il fecl, 6 poi roppe la stampa,® 


A prince more beauteous ne'er shall you behold; 
For Natwre made him, and then broke the mould, 


1 Loerd, ap, du Code Nap, i, $4, 5 Scheller, 322, | 
5 Tow, Ellipses Grom, Proof, 4 Paradise Lost, 11, 450, 
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In the Scottish dialect the following ellipsis, which is foreign to the 
English idiom, is easily supplied. “The interval between and 
| Monday was occupied in preparations for their journey ;’” that is, 
between the day before named and the following Monday. Certain 
‘words in various languages are formed by omitting letters or syllables 
in a phrase, as in Latin sodes for si andes (if you dare), sis for si vis 
(Gf you will), and capsis, which Cicero says stands for three words,? 
probably cape si vis (take it, if you wish). 

79. Having thus spoken of Idioms generally, it may be expected French 
that I should illustrate these remarks by examples from different idioms 
| Tanguages ; but to do this fully would be in fact to form a complete 

course of Glossology ; which neither my limits nor my means permit, 
| and which all the living Glossologists, if associated in the attempt, 
would fail to accomplish. I may, however, present a few specimens 
of particular idioms, serving to show the different genius of languages 
in various parts of the world, and at different periods. I will begin 
With the French. In that language, avoir un tort (literally, to have a 
_ wrong), means ‘ to commit an offence.” Marshal 'TURENNE writes to 
General La Ferté, who had beaten a servant, ‘ Il faut que ce valet ait 
“eu envers vous un tort bien grave ; pour que vous vous soyez porté a 
“une telle violence.” “ It cannot be but that this valet must have com- 
mitted a very serious offence against you; otherwise you would not 
‘have acted with such violence.” The same Marshal, meaning to 
advise that a large extent of country should be devastated, says, “ Je 
‘regarde comme fort utile, que le pays entre Heidelberg et Mannheim 
οὶ mangé” (literally eaten). Mon‘resquiry, intending to express that 
‘Augustus granted very sparingly the right of Roman citizenship, says, 
| Auguste fut fort retenu & accorder (was very withheld to grant) le 
droit de Bourgeoisie Romaine.’’* Elsewhere, meaning that in a 
| Monarchy the Ministers were more practised in business, than under a 
PVespotism, he says, “" Les Ministres y sont plus rompus aux affaires 
| (more broken to affairs), que dans l’Etat despotique.”* Again, that in 
Thdia matters go on well under a female Sovereign: ‘ Dans les Indes 
| On se trowve tres bien du Gouvernement des Femmes :” literally, 
| * one finds one’s self very well of the government of women.” Ina 
comedy of Mo.tirn’s, the proud Baroness addresses her plebeian son- 
| in-law, “ Apprenez que tout notre gendre que vous soyez, ily a grande 

difference de vous ἃ nous ;”—* Learn that although you are our son- 
| in-law (literally, all owr son-in-law that you be), there is a great 
| difference between you and us,’ Again, the injured husband says to 
) the intriguing chambermaid, « Vous pourriez bien porter la folle 
| enchere de tous les autres” (literally, “6 you might carry the Soolish 
᾿ bidding of all the others’’) : meaning in the colloquial idiom,—you may 
| perhaps have to pay the penalty for the faults of all the others.’ 
1 Galt, Entail, ii, 242, 2 Orat. 45, 8 Grand, d. Rom. ο. 13, 
4 Esp, d. Loix, 1. 3, c. 10. 5 Esp. d. Loix, 1. 7, e. 17. 
® George Dandin, a. i, 5. 4, 7 George Dandin, a, ii, 5. 6. 
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80. From the German language Mr. James has collected many 
idioms, of which the following may serve as specimens :—“* Hr ist σὶ 
aufrichtig, als dass er euch betrugen sollte.’—He is too upright t 
deceive you. “ Fragt man thn, so schweigt’ er.’—If you questior 
him, he is silent. ‘ Hr tanzt gern.”—He likes to dance. “ Es sin 
eine menge Hasen geschossen worden.’’—A number of hares were shot 
“ Die Raupe wird zu einem schmetterling.”—The caterpillar become 
a butterfly. ‘ Es kommen truppen an,”—Troops are arriving. “ 7) 
Polen spricht:'man die sprache der Romer.’—In Poland the Romar 
language is spoken." 

81. The Jtalian, may be said to be less idiomatical than most other 
European languages, its construction being very simple, insomucl 
that whole pages of Tasso or Ariosto may be rendered almost literally 
into English, with trifling variation of idiom. A few peculiarities 
however, I willnotice. ‘ Pare che trema la foresta d ogn’? intorno,’ 
—The forest seems to shake on every side.* ‘ Rispondero come dé 
me si suole.”?—I will answer,’ as I am accustomed to ἀο. 5 * Question 
troppo interessanti son queste per non essere trascurate in quest? opera.” 
—These are questions too interesting to be overlooked in this work. 
Ci dannolalbo de’ Giudici per la quintessenza di quanto di pit: provette 
6 rispettabije era in Roma,.”—They represent the List of the Judges 
as the quintessence of the most distinguished and respectable person: 
in Rome.’ ‘* Un lavoro compito meno imperfettamente che per me st 
potuto.’—-A work completed with the least imperfection that | 
could.’ 

82. The Treatise of Viarr, de Greece dictionis Idiotismis, with the 
notes of HooGeveen and Zreunius; that of Bos, on the Greek 
Ellipses, with the comments of ScHAEFFER ; and HooGEVEEN’s Doe. 
trina Particullarum Grecarum, afford together ample materials for ὃ 
knowledge of the Greek idioms. I will select a few from their very 
numerous examples, both of the peculiar force and meaning given te 
certain words, and also of peculiarities of construction in a sentence. 
Λόγος, which we commonly render “ a Word,” has many idiomatic 
uses.’ Plato gives three: 1, διανοίας ἐν φωνῆ, ὥσπερ ἔιδωλον---- 
An image as it were, of thought, in the voice.” 2, διὰ στοιχείου 
ὁδὸς ἐπὶ τὸ 6hov—* A transition (or medium) from the element to the 
whole” (by which, I apprehend, he means a word considered as ἃ 
medium between the mere articulations of which it is composed, and 
the sentence or proposition which it contributes to form), 8, σημεῖον 
ὦ ἁπάντων διαφέρέι τὸ epwrnSiv—* A sign, by which we distinguish 
the thing spoken of from all others” ng is to say, a logical Term, 
definable and distinguishable as such, from other terms, in reasoning), 

In construction with other words, λόγος receives from them dif 


1 Elements of Grammar, p. 145, &c, ® Aviosto, ον 1. 72, 
5 Tnaso, ὁ, ἢ, 81, 4 Filangiori, Sci, Leg. i, 86, 
® Nicolini, Istr, pruov, 180, ® Micali, Italia, Pret. 


7 Viger, cum notis, pp. 101-5, 
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| ferent meanings. Δόγον ἀιτεῖν, is ‘ to ask leave to speak ;” λόγον 
διδόναι, ‘ to give such leave ;” λόγον λαβεῖν, ‘ to accept it.’ Again, 
'λόγον διδόναι, may mean “ to give a reasonable account of anything ;”” 

or, in a different construction, “ to give reasons to one’s self,” ὦ, 6, to 
weigh a question well in one’s own mind ; λόγον παρέχειν, “ to sug- 
gest to others, a reasonable plea ;” λόγοι, in the plural, may mean 
| some particular kinds of discourse ;” or again, ‘‘ mere words,” 
“ mere pretexts.” “Exc λόγους ἐλθεῖν, “ to talk over a subject.” 
Ἐν λόγοις Eva, “ to be talked of by men,” to have your name 
familiar in their mouths as household words.” Λόγος ἐστὶ, “ there 
is a talk,” ‘‘ there is a report.” Kar’ ἐμοῦγε λόγον, “ according to 
my opinion however,” ‘ as I at least think.” Λόγος πεζὸς is differ- 
jently explained by the Commentators; some think it means simply 
ἐς prose,” others, ‘‘ any inferior style of writing.” As general idioms 
of construction, we may notice these: 1, A participle with the 
article prefixed, descriptive of an individual, as ὁ ποίησας τὰ 
᾿Διονυσιακὰ, the author of the ‘ Dionysiaca.’' 2, A genitive case after 
‘a verb, instead of an accusative, where two objects are compared, 
δικαιότερον εὐποιεῖν τοὺς ὀικείους τῶν dOveiwy,— it is juster ta 
‘benefit domestics than strangers”* (where the regular construction 
would be ἢ rove ὀθνείους). 3. An infinitive mood, used (with we) 
for an indicative: ὡς ἰδεῖν τὸν éyOpdv—“ on seeing the enemy ;” 
instead of ὡς εἶδεν," ““ when he saw.” But the most numerous 
idioms are cases of Ellipses, that is, where one or more words are 
‘omitted, as being understood from the context. Thus Plato says, Ὃν 
μὲν οὐδὲ τόδε παραλείψεις. To ποῖον ; ᾿Ευμαθὴς ἣ δυσμαθής--- 
* Neither will you omit this also. What? Docile or indocile” (that 
lis, whether he be docile or indocile).* So Achilles says in the Iliad :— 
ii Τῶν οὐκὶ ἀν τι φέροις ἀνελὼν ἀέκοντος ἐμεῖο" 
Ἶ Ἔ δ᾽, dys μὲν πείρησαι: 
"ἢ, 6., of these things you shall take and carry away nothing against my 
| will; but if (that is, if you wish to do so) come and try.* In com- 
/mon discourse, the word ἡμέρα (day) was often omitted after an 
ordinal number, as in the Acts of the Apostles (ch. iv. v. 4), Ειρηκε 

γάρ που περὶ τῆς ἑβδόμης ovrw.— “ For he spake, in a certain place, 
of the seventh (day) on this wise.”* So the word τιμήμα (price) 

was commonly omitted.—IIdaouv viv ὁ πυρός ἐστιν ὦνιος ἔπι τῆς 
ἱἙλλάδοο---“ How much is wheat sold for now, in Greece ?” (i. 6., at 
what price ?)’ 
83. The Latin Idioms have been explained by very many writers : Latin. 

| the following, among a number of others, are noticed in ScHELLER’s 
| Preecepta Styli bene Latini. A substantive is frequently used as an 
| adjective: Victor Exercitus—* the conqueror army,” for the victori- 
}ousarmy. Maris sevitia— the rage of the sea,” for the raging sea, 
| A whole phrase for a single adverb, summa cum diligentia,—* with 
* ' Viger, p.18. 52 Ibid. p. 65, 53 Thid. p. 201, 4 Hoogeveen, c. 20, 5, 1, 
Ἶ ®Tbid.c. 10, 5. 2. 6 Bos, ν. ἡμέρα, 7 Ibid, ve τιμήμα. 
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the greatest diligence” (for diligentissimé). The repetition of the con: 
junction et answers to our connection of both with and. Thus Cicerc 
says, Meus in te animus quam singulari officio fuerit, et Senatus ei 
Populus Romanus testis est.—‘ How greatly my mind was attached tc 
you, both the Senate and the Roman people are witnesses.” So the 
repetition of the disjunctive aut, answers to our disjunctives either and 
or. Cras aut scribam aut ipse veniam.— To-morrow, I will either 
write, 07 come myself.” A neuter adjective is used for a transcend- 
ental (or abstract) substantive; as St verum scire vis (not 
veritatem) —‘* If you wish to know the truth.” An adjective for an 
adverb, nullus dulbito, for non dubito—* I doubt not.” A pronoun 
for an adjective, Quer tua est humanitas, qui tuus est erga me amor ; 
(for tanta humanitas, tantus amor)—* Such (or so great) is yout 
kindness, such your love towards me.” An infinitive mood for 
an indicative, as Cesar proficisct (for profectus est)—‘* Caesar went.” 
Among Latin idioms, too, many are elliptical, as ad Castoris 
(omitting adem)—* to the Temple of Castor.” Non habeo quod con- 
Sugiam” (for non habeo locum quo confugiam)— * I have no place to 
fly to.” Boni pastoris est tondere pecus (omitting offictum)—* It is 
the duty of a good shepherd to shear the sheep.” rat ctm ita 
cogitabam (omitting tempus)—* There was a time when I thought 
so.’ Ut paucis dicam (omitting verbis)—“ To say it in few words.” 
Victum et fugientem occiderunt (omitting eum)—‘* They slew him 
conquered and flying, &c. &e.” 

84, Of the Oriental idioms, 1 do not pretend to speak on my own 
knowledge. I will, however, advert to some passages in the writers 
who have noticed them. From the Alebrew, we have adopted some 
striking expressions, such as Hosanna, to which I shall hereafter more 
particularly allude. At present it may be sufficient tp say, that the 
learned ScHLEUSNER explains Hosanna, as an exclamation, formed of 
two words contracted into one, and signifying ‘* We pray for salva- 
tion,” ‘* We beseech Thee to grant prosperity ;” so that when the 
Jewish multitude shouted “ Hosanna to the son of David!” the 
idiomatically expressed a prayer to God to prosper Jesus, as a descend- 
ant of their great King David; and the Pharisees themselves, had 
before declared, that Christ (the Messiah) must be a “ son of David.” 
—(Matth, xxii, 42.) 

85. Mr, Ricnarpson, in his Arabic Grammar, explains the follow- 
ing idioms of that language. ‘ There is a singular manner of 
construction, which occurs sometimes, wherein the adjective agrees 
with the following substantive (a verb being understood) only in 
gender and number, and, at the same time, concords in ease with 
another substantive placed before it ; in which situation (by an idior 
similar to that which puts a verb when preceding © nominative with 
more elegance in the singular, though that nominative should be either 
dual or plural), the adjective is placed in the singular whatever may 
the number of its substantive,” 


Sm 
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- 86. An idiomatic discordance of number, between different parts 
of speech, somewhat similar to that just noticed in Arabic, occurs also 
in Persian. Thus, Mr. Moises’ Persian Interpreter states, that 
« Numerals, joined with a noun, require both the noun and the verb 
to be in the singular number.” For “a hundred thousand tulips 
spring up,” the Persian idiom gives ‘a hundred thousand tulip 
springs up.” Again, “Two or more nouns have frequently a sin- 

verb after them, as Virtue and Excellence ἐς lost” (for are lost). 
So, “ the demonstrative pronouns are always placed before the noun, 
but continue in the singular number even with a plural noun, ” as 
“ this lips,” for “ these lips.” 

87. The excellent Grammar of the lamented Glossologist, A. L, 
Davips, notices some Turkish idioms, which occur in no other 
European language. There is not only a comparative of diminution, 
as buyiik, “ great,” buyhdjik, “ less great,” or great in a small degree ; 
but a sort of superlative in diminution, as buyudjidjek, ** much less 
great.” On the other hand, there are some idioms corresponding to 
' those of the English, though the two languages have in other respects 
so little connexion. Thus they say, demir kapou, “ an iron gate,” the 
substantive demir, “ iron,” being employed as with us in the manner 
_ of an adjective. As with us, too, the adjective precedes the substan- 
tive, as ὀψῶ ddem, “a good man” (éyi, signifying good), and not 

ddem éyii, as in Latin, vir bonus. 

88. In the Malayan language, as in the English, Mr. Marsden ob- 
serves, that a contraction of the numeral of unity becomes the indefinite 
article. Sa, is “* one,” orang, is * man,” and s’orang is * α man.” 
This is the case in many languages, and particularly in English; for 
our indefinite article a, or an, appears as ane in the Scottish dialect, 
where it is (or at least was) used equally for our a, and for our one :— 

And gart ane Hell my Paradyce appeir.* 

* * * * 

All, quod Experience, is ane,® 
In the Cherokee language, the numeral saquo, one, is used for the 
indefinite article. As there are no inflexions in the Malayan language 
to denote the case, gender, or number of nouns, the idiomatic differ- 
ences in these particulars must generally depend either on the position 
of the words, or on the context. Hence, as in English, the nominative, 
or case of the agent, usually precedes, and the accusative, or case of 
the object, usually follows the verb ; but, under certain circumstances, 
these cases may be transposed, as they may also be in English, under 
circumstances which are to be gathered from the context; and which, 
in a Malayan language, are further marked by the indefinite par- 
ticle de. 


the Malayan is deficient in them. Its nouns, for instance, have three 


2 Dunbar’s Goldin Terge, 2 Montgomery’s Cherrie and Slae. 
3 Malayan Grammar, p. 102, 
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89. The Sanskrit language abounds in inflexions as remarkably as Sanskrit. 
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genders, three numbers, and seven or (including the vocative) eight 
cases. Hence, it necessarily follows, that the Sanskrit idioms must 
widely differ from those of languages, which, though of the same 
origin, either never adopted those inflexions, or suffered them in whole 
or part to fall out of use. The Sanskrit has a dual number unknown 
to the Meso-Gothic, Islandic, and other ancient Northern tongues ; 
it follows, therefore, that what the former expresses by inflexion, as 
respecting two objects, cannot be idiomatically rendered by the others, 
but must either be left to be collected from the context, or must be ex- 
pressed by a separate word. A similar remark applies to the eases. 
** The Islandic, as well as the Mwso-Gothic,” says M. WESTERGAARD, 
** has only four casual terminations in each of the two numbers, viz. : 
nominative, accusative, dative, and genitive. The three remaining 
Sanskrit cases, the instrumental, ablative, and locative, have disap- 
peared ; and the notions marked by them are, in Islandic as well as 
Mceso-Gothic, expressed by prepositions, which generally govern the 
dative, but more rarely the genitive.”’ ! ; 

90. In speaking of Chinese idioms, I must confine myself, for the 
present, to the colloquial medium, or spoken language; to the written 
language I shall have occasion to refer hereafter. The former, as Dr, 
Marshman conjectures, existed ‘* probably”’ in substance prior to the 
invention of the (written) characters.”* The structure of this 
language is so different from that of any one hitherto mentioned, that, 
to transfer a passage of any length from the one to the other verbally, 
would render 1t totally unintelligible. The words are few in number, 
and consist almost wholly of .a single consonantal followed by a single 
vocal articulation, and these varied only by four or at most five dis- 
tinctions of tone. Generally speaking, a word may be used as any 
part of speech, that is to say, a word which in one passage has the 
force and effect of a noun, may in the next be employed as a verb, an 
adverb, preposition, conjunction, &c; but to this there are some ex- 
ceptions, ‘Chinese words, however (as M. Remusat briefly expresses 
himself), taken separately, are all invariable in their form: they admit 
of no inflexion, and of no change, either in pronunciation or in writing.”* 
From these facts it may easily be inferred, that the idiomatic structure 
of the Chinese language is of that peculiar character to which I have 
above adverted, Thus, to answer to the English adverb * silently,” 
the Chinese employ two words mith and yen; the former meaning 
silence, and the latter to consume ;* but how the union of these two 
notions came to have such an effect, it is not easy to conceive, The 
word tchi originally signified, as a noun substantive, ‘the sprout of a 
plant rising out of the earth,’ but it is often employed as a sort of 
sign of the genitive case, as Thiadn tcht ming, Heaven’s command ;* 
where Thian is Heaven, and tchy answers to our ’s (anciently ts), 

' Mem, Antiq. du Nord, 1840-44, p.58, © * Elem, of Chinese Grammar, p. 83, 
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And M, Remusat cites a short phrase, in which tchy is repeated three 
_ times, and taken successively as a verb, a pronoun of the third person 
in the accusative case, and a mark of the relation between the verb and 
the substantive which follows it.! Dr, Marshman has observed some 
curious coincidences between Chinese and English idioms. The verb 
ta, ‘to beat, or strike,” is often prefixed to a substantive,-and forms 
in ordinary discourse a compound in which it loses its proper meaning : 
thus ta-tsyéu (literally, to strike wine) is “to pour out wine.” In 
one instance, it corresponds exactly with the English; ta-he, * to 
produce fire by striking a flint,” answers to our phrase of “ striking a 
light.” We have also some analogous expressions, at least in collo- 
quial discourse, as ‘‘ to strike a bargain.” 
91, From the endless diversity of Idioms in the Old World, I pass American, 
to those of the New. ‘The whole fabric of language”’ (says Mr. Howse) 
“as exhibited in the American idioms, compared with European tongues, 
is of a very peculiar structure ; cast, as it appears, in a different mould 
from ours, and offering to the Grammarian a novel and singularly 
| organized system, and to the Metaphysician a new view of the opera- 
‘tions of the human mind.”* «Yet it is a system complete in the 
mechanism of its parts, and adequate to the end desired.’’* This is 
strikingly exemplified in the long, ingenious, and curious analysis, 
which Mr. Howse has made of the verb in the Cree language, and of 
Which it may at present suffice to give the following examples. In 
| treating of the matter of which the Cree verb consists, he (among 
| other distinctions) separates primitive verbs from derivatives ; and of 
derivations he notices three classes, of which the first augments the 
“action in different modes and degrees—ex. yr. Nippow, he sleeps ; 
_ Nippasku, he sleeps very frequently ; Nenippow, he sleeps with itera- 
tion (indefinitely); Ndnippow, he sleeps αὖ times (distributively ) ; 
Nippasu, he sleeps a little; Nanippdsu, he sleeps a little now and 
then.’ Again, from a different root (Nippa, water), there are several 
distinctions, some applying to things animate, and some to things in- 
animate, as Nippéewoo, he is water (i. e. possesses the nature of water) ; 
Nippéewun, it is water; Nippéewissu, he is like water ; Nippéewow, it 
is like water; Mippéewissoo, he is watered ( wetted) ; Nippéwetayoo, 
tt is watered; Mippéehdyoo, he changes him into water ; Nippéetow, 
he turns it into water; Mippéewchayoo, he waters (ἃ ὁ. wets) him; 
Nippéewetow, he waters it ; Nippéekayoo, he makes water ; Nippéeka- 
tayoo, he makes it water ; Nippéekatum, he adds water to it; Nippée- 
kanyoo, he makes water of it; Nippéeskow, there is abundance of 
water; Oonippéemu, he possesses water.6 M. Dupongeav ascribes 
_ to these languages a peculiarity still more discrepant from the ordinary 
European or Asiatic idioms. He says, ‘“‘the manner in which the 
Indians compound their words was first observed by ΕΘΕΡΕ in his 
account of Greenland; and Mr. HeckewELDER explains it at large in 


1 Remusat, 78, note. 2 Marshman, 402. 8 Cree Grammar, p. 11. 
4 Ibid, p. 12. 5 Ibid. p. 69. 68 Ibid. pp. 17-21. 
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the eighteenth letter of his correspondence.—A multitude of ideas 
are combined together by a process which may be called agglutination. 
I shall select a word from the Delaware language, which will con- 
vey aclear idea of the mode of formation of all others of the same 
kind. When a Delaware woman is playing with a little dog or 
cat, she will often say to it Kuligatschis! which I would translate into 
English, What a pretty little paw you have! This word is compounded 
in the following manner— is the inseparable pronoun of the second 
person, and may be rendered by ‘thou’ or ‘thy,’ according to the 
context; uli, pronounced (oolee) is part of the word wulit, which 
signifies handsome, or pretty ; gat is part of the word wichgat, which 
signifies a leg or paw ; schis is a diminutive termination, and conveys 
the idea of littleness.”' ‘In the same manner Pilape, a youth, is 
formed from Pilsit, chaste, innocent, and Lenape, a man.’ Instances 
like these have led to rather an exaggerated notion of the characteristic 
peculiarities of this class of languages. ‘If we search for the distin- 
guishing traits of our American languages,” says Mr. BANCROFT, “ we 
shall find the synthetic character pervading them all, and establishing 
their rules. The American does not separate the component parts of 
the proposition which he utters: he never analyzes his expressions: 
his thoughts rush forth in a troop. The picture is presented at once 
and altogether.” Synthesis governs every form: it pervades all the 
dialects of the Iroquois and the Algonquin, and equally stamps the 
character of the language of the Cherokee. This synthetic character 
is apparent in the attempt to express in the simplest manner the name 
of anything. The Algonquin, the Iroquois, could not say FATHER: 
they must use a more definite expression, Their nouns implying re- 
lation, always include the signification of one of the three persons of the 
possessive pronoun, They cannot say Father, Son, Master, separately Σὺ 
the noun must be limited, by including within itself the pronoun of 
the person to whom it relates. The Missionaries, therefore, could not 
translate the Doxology literally; but chanted among the Hurons, 
“ Glory be to our Father, and to his Son, and to their Holy Ghost.” - 
Mr. Bancroft was perhaps in some degree misled by Dr. EpWARps, | 
a writer on whom Tooke and others have too implicibly relied. The 
following passages from Mr. Howse’s very able work may serve to 
correct these erroneous views :—‘* Dr, Edwards, speaking of the 
Mohegans, one of the Algonquin tribes, observes, that they cannot say 
‘I love,’ ‘thou givest,’ &. The examples (above given) of similar 
grammatical import, in both the animate and inanimate forms, will, I 
imagine, be sufficient to show that he is completely in error.”* Again, 
“it would seem strange that the writers on the Algonquin language, | 
viz.:; Eliot, Edwards, &c., all deny the existence of the verb-substan- 
tive, in the dialects on which they have severally written. This 
mistake has clearly arisen partly from the idiomatic omission of the 


' Introd, to Zeisherger’s Gram, p. 82, 5 Thid. p, 83, 
5 Hist, America, c, xxii, 5, 8. * Cree Grammar, p. 105, 
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verb-substantive in a certain kind of expressions, and partly from an 
entire misconception of the subject, as is evident from the tenor of 
their examples, which prove only that those dialects have no auziliary 
verb-substantive.”' In fact, the verb-substantive in the Cree language 
is i-ow, “ he, or it is,” ὁ being the root, and ow the affix or characteristic 
_ termination; which two parts belong essentially to every verb in that 
language, When Mr. Bancroft says that the synthetic character 
pervades these languages, he says no more than might be predicated 
of the Sanskrit, the Greek, and, in different degrees, of all polysyllabic 
tongues; for they are all synthetic. And when he says that the 
American never analyzes his expressions, he might have added that no 
unlearned person does so in any language. When a child says to its 
nurse, ‘‘ Give me a kiss,” it speaks, as the American does, from mere 
imitation of a phrase which it has heard: and certainly does not 
analyze that phrase into a verb, ἃ pronoun, an article, and a noun-stf- 
_ stantive, all of which nevertheless exist in the phrase. The same con- 
_ sideration may even be applied to the instances cited by M. Dupongeau, 
_ The Delaware woman does not analyze her expression huligatschis, as 
_ M. Duponceau has very ingeniously, and no doubt accurately, done, 
It is true, that in this case there is a process, which may not impro- 
_ perly be called agglutination, by which a phrase may be made out of 
' parts of words melted down, as it were, together. But do we not 
find a similar proceeding among our own unlettered and unreflecting 
classes? It was formerly usual for return post-chaises to stop at the 
White Horse Cellar, Piccadilly, in the hope of picking up passengers ; 
and I well remember the rapid utterance, by the men waiting there, of 
certain sounds which can hardly be expressed in writing otherwise than 
by such a combination of letters as “ Dthrodsa?” by which they 
meant to ask ‘* Are you going down the road, Sir?” In this question, 
D stood for “down,” th for “the,” rod for “ road,” and sa for “" Sir.” 
The same sort of abbreviations may be observed in many London 
cries, at the present day. A poor old man daily passes my window, 
crying something that sounds like fawathes, by which, I believe, he 
means, “fresh water-cresses.” And there is a well-known story of 
Coleridge, when a boy, asking an old clothesman why he cried o’clo, 
and not old clothes ; to which the man aptly replied, “1 could pro- 
nounce old clothes, Sir, as well as you; but if you had to repeat it as 
often in a day as I have, you would be glad to shorten it too.” 

92, Hitherto I have only spoken of Idioms as they vary locally ; Words 
but, in all languages, they are also subject to constant, though scarcely ¢unse ™ 
sensible changes, in the lapse of time; and this in various ways—in 
the force and effect attached to particular words, in their grammatical 
use as different parts of speech at different times, and in their position 
and arrangement in a sertence. Whether or not a word used in old 
writers may be received with the same signification in the modern 
idiom, depends wholly on custom, according to the Horatian rule :-— 

1 Cree Grammar, p, 137. 
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Multa renascentur que jam cecidére, cadentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore vocabula, si volet Usus, 
Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 
. Horat, Art, Poet. 70. 


Some shall revive that now forgotten lie, 
Others, in present credit, soon shall die, 

If Custom will, whose arbitrary sway 

Words and the forms of language must obey. 

Of this, in the present day, we have a remarkable instance in the 
word Handbook: it was the Anglo-Saxon handboc, which, until οἱ 
late years, was entirely superseded by the word “ manual ;” but now 
we have handbooks in various branches of literature and art, as the 
handbooks of painting, of antiquities, of France, Italy, ὅσο, Nor de 
words merely die out, or revive, according to the fashion of the day, 
The same word, continuing in use for along course of time, is em- 
ployed at one period in a primary, and at another in a secondary sense, 
Thus the word contrition derived from contero, ‘to wear down with 
bruising,” had in its primary sense that mechanical meaning only. 
At the present day, it is confined to the secondary sense of “ being 
worn down with sorrow from a sense of guilt.” Bishop Jeremy 
TAYLOR, however, the most eloquent preacher of his age, used it in 
the primary, or mechanical sense. ‘‘ Serpents are curious to preserve 
their heads from contrition, or a bruise.”' So, our verb to prevent 
(from the Latin prevenio) is in its primary sense simply “to come 
before.”’ In the form of Common Prayer drawn up in the sixteenth 
century, it is used for going before, as a guide and assistant—‘* Prevent 
us, O Lord, in all our doings, with thy most gracious favour.” But 
in the present day it is used to signify exclusively the going before for 
the purpose of hindrance; as in our common proverb, “ Prevention is 
better than cure.” Again, the verb to rest is used at present only to 
signify remaining quiet in body or mind after exertion, or being sup- 
ΕΞ mentally or bodily by something on which we place reliance ; 

nt Hooker frequently uses the expression “ it resteth” to signify that 
τὰ of an argument, which remains to be proved, after certain points 
ve been demonstrated or conceded; e.g. ‘ By reason man attaineth 
unto the knowledge of things that are, and are not sensible; ἐξ resteth, 
therefore, that we search how man attaineth unto the knowledge of 
such things insensible, as are to be known that they may be done,’” 
And in the same manner it was employed by Bacon and Milton, 

93. As the idiomatic use of single words varies in signification and 
effect at different times, so does the idiomatic construction of sentences, 
A short passage in the prayer, common to all Christians, from the time 
of its injunction, will sufficiently illustrate this statement. In the 
original Greek, it stands thus, Τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δὸς ἡμῖν 
σήμερον In the French of the thirteenth century it was rendered, 
“Nostre pain de chascun jor nos donne hui.” In the Port Royal 


1 Sermons, vol, il, p, 136. ἡ Eccles, Pol, ὃ. 1, 8. 7, Ὁ Matt, νἱ, 11. 
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version, it is, “Donne nous aujourd’hui notre pain de chaque jour.” 
_ By Wictrr, in the fourteenth century, it was rendered “ Give to us 
this day oure breid ovir othir substaunce.” And in our present form 
of prayer it is, “Give us this day our daily bread.” It will be ob- 
served that the order of the words in all the five passages is different, 
The singular variation, however, which occurs in Wiclif’s translation 
(viz. ovir othir substaunce) depends on the various significations 
given to the Greek adjective ἐπιούσιος, which some translate “ substan- 
tial,” others “ supersubstantial,” others “ sufficient for one’s support,” 
others again “suited to our daily needs ;” and this last version is sup- 
posed to be corroborated by the parallel passage in St. Luke’s 
τὸ καϑ' ἡμέραν, translated in our present text, “day by day,” and in 
the margin, ‘ for the day.’”! 
94. 1 have stated that the proper idiom of a language is to be de qnajvidual 
termined by the agreement in practice of the best writers and speakers P-culiarites, 
_ at a given period. But care must be taken to distinguish between 
_ such agreement, and the peculiarities of any individual writer or speaker, 
however deservedly eminent he may be. Thucydides, for instance, is 
| the very first of Greek historians, and his great work has justly 
attained the distinction to which it laid claim as a κτῆμά ἐς ἀεὶ, “an 
everlasting possession ;” yet in regard to his style, the very learned 
_ H. Srepnanus says, “ Minimé contentus iis qu ex veteri sermone 
| habebat, multa innovavit, phrasimque magna ex parte sibi peculiarem 
usurpavit,”*—‘ Not content with what he found in ancient writers, he 
innovated much, and employed a phraseology which was in great part 
peculiarly his own.” 
_ 95. So our own Mutron’s style both in verse and prose is incom- Milton. 
_ parably powerful and majestic ; but it owes much of its effect to some 
|| striking peculiarities. He often omits the article, in order to bring 
out the substantive with greater force, as in describing the infernal 
regions ;— 


dire hail, which on firm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile. Par. Lost. Ὁ. 2, v. 589, 
Many eminent writers of that and the preceding period, on the con- 
| trary, introduce the article superfluously. Thus Spenser says :— 
Old Genius the porter of them was, 
Old Genius, the which a double nature has. 
Faerie Queen, 3, 6, 31. 
| So Shakspeare :— ¢ 


In his brain 

—— he hath strange places cramm’d 

With observation, the which he vents 

In mangled forms, As You Like It, a. ii: s, 7. 


| This, however, is probably copied from the French idiom le quel, 
| and Italian ἐΐ quale and locche. Milton’s most obvious peculiarity is 


1 Luke, xi. 8. ® Append. de Dial, Attic. Ρ. 201, 
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the frequent introduction of Latin words, ‘ Romanizing our tongue” (as 
Dryden says) “ but not complying with its idiom.” This, which often 
gives his style a pedantic stiffness, is sometimes, however, productive 
of a real beauty. It is harsh and formal when he describes the Angel 
partaking of Adam’s viands :— 

——_—— With keen dispatch 

Of real hunger, and concoctive heate 

To transubstantiate ; what redounds, transpires 

Through spirits with ease, Par, Lost, 5, 436, 

On the other hand, the Latin word consummate adds great beauty to 
the well-known simile, comparing the growth of mind to that of a 
flower :— . 

—_——-—— So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 
More aerie, last the bright, consummate floure, 
Par. Lost, 5, 479. 

He adopts too from the Latin, not only single words, but construe- 
tions, such as the imitation of the ablative case absolute. ‘* The summer 
following, Titus then Emperor, Agricola continually with inroads dis- 
quieted the enemy ;” like imperante Tito (History of England, Ὁ. 2). 
And, by a similar analogy, he employs the accusative with the infini- 
tive, inverting the usual order of an English sentence, ‘ For what 
though Brutus and the whole Trojan pretence were yielded uwp—yet 
those old and inborn names of successive kings, never any to have bin 
real persons, or don in their lives at least som part of what so long hath 
bin iy cannot be thought without too strict an incredulity,” 
(Ibid. b. 1. 

96. Donne, an author somewhat earlier than Milton, has still more 
remarkable peculiarities, due indeed partly to the false taste of the 
time, but more to his own eccentricity. Of these, the following 
examples may suffice :— 

1. In the lines addressed to Lady Bedford on the death of her friend:— 

You that are she, and you that’s double she, 
In her dead face halfe of yourself shall see, 
2. In his letter to his friend M. J. W.:— 
ΟἹ how I grieve —— 
That men may not themselves their own good parts 
Extoll, without suspect of surquedrie! 
(That is, witnout being suspected of overweening pride or self-conceit.) 
3. In describing the darkness of a storm at sea :— 


All 9 are one, and that one none can be, 
Since all formes uniforme deformitie 
Doth cover. 


It is easy to see that peculiarities of this kind differ greatly from the 
proper idioms of a language ; and while the latter should be carefully 
attended to in composition, the former should for the most part be 


avoided, 
97. In the generality of cases, it will be found that the peculiarities 
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~ which distinguish individual writers are imitations of foreign idioms Ancient 
ancient or modern. Those of Milton were generally taken from the “ms 
classical or scriptural models, with which he was so conversant. Thus 
he describes our first parents :— 
Adam, the goodliest man of men since born, 
His sons: the fairest of her daughters, Eve. 
Par. Lost, 4, 323. 

This is correspondent to the Greek idiom in St. John’s Gospel— 

‘O ὀπίσω pov ἐρχόμενος ἔμπροσθεν pov γέγονεν, ὅτι Ilpwroe μου ἦν. 
“ He that cometh after me is preferred before me; for he was before 
me.” Literally, “ for he was first to me.” SPENSER equally deviates 
from the English idiom when he uses “from to die’ for “ from 
dying :’— 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe’s lake 

Could keep the son of Thetis from to die, 

This also is analogous to a Greek idiom; for, as SIMONIS observes, 
_“Carent Greci gerundiis, quorum loco infinitivis utuntur, vel cum, 
' vel sine prepositione.”' ‘The Greeks have no gerunds, but employ 
in their stead infinitives either with or without a preposition.” ‘Thus 
we haye without a preposition, δῶκε φέρειν, dedit ferendum (literally, 
_ gave to carry), and with a preposition, é τοῦ dpgy, a videndo (literally, 
Ἰ ᾿ . 3: P es : 
from to see). The foreign idioms chiefly imitated, from the reign of 
James I. to the Commonwealth, were those uf the learned languages ; 
and this practice being carried to an excess by the Puritans, gave oc- 
_casion to Butler’s ridicule of his hero :— 
᾿ For when he pleas’d to show’t, his speech 
In loftiness of sound was rich, : 

A Babylonish dialect, 

Which learned pedants much affect : 
?Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin, 


TTudibras, p. 1, e. 1, 91 


98. The Restoration brought in a different fashion, which may be Modern 
said to have been from that time on the increase. It is seldom now Shiai 
that we find an English author betraying by his style too intimate an 
acquaintance with Greek or Latin writers: the more prominent imita- 
tions are those of the French idioms; recently of the German; and 
sometimes, but more rarely, of the Italian. In French idioms our 
public Journals abound, which in translations is the more excusable on 
account of the extreme haste with which the manuscript is obliged to 
be sent to the press. Still the effect is sometimes ridiculous, as when 
the Journalist informs us that the conspirators meet in “caves” in 
Paris, meaning “cellars.” They, however, often adopt Gallicisms 
without this excuse; as when they announce a Political Re-union, as 
having been held at a minister’s house in London, which in the English 
idiom implies that parties, which had previously separated, had on this 
occasion been re-united ; whereas the writer merely meant to say that 

1 Introd. Gram. Crit. in Ling. Gree. p. 149. 
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there was a meeting of the minister and his adherents. Mrs. HANNAH 
More has drawn a ridiculous picture of the imitation of Gallicisms, 
in the supposed letter of an English lady of quality to her friend :— 
« Alamode Castle :—Dear Madam,—lI no sooner found myself here, than 
I visited my new apartments, which are composed of jive pieces: the 
small room which gives upon the garden is practised through the great 
one: and there is no other issue. As I was exceeded with fatigue, I 
no sooner made my toilette, than I let myself fall on a bed of repose, 
where sleep came to surprise me. My Lord and 1 are in the intention to 
make good cheer, and a great expence: and this country is in possession 
to furnish wherewithal to amuse oneself. All that England has of 
illustrious, all that youth has of amiable, or beauty of ravishing, sees 
itself in this quarter. Render yourself here then, my friend, &c. &e. 

99. But the most disgraceful * degradation of the modern English 
idiom is the adoption of rank vulgarisms into the discourse of the 
educated classes, and the standard literature of the country. It would 
perhaps be invidious to mention the writers, who have indulged of 
late in this low and unworthy habit; more especially as in some in- 
stances their names “honour this corruption.” But it may be 
allowable to say that Addison would have stood aghast to hear in polite 
company such barbarous terms as “ snobbishness’’ and * jlunkeyism,” 
and would have been disgusted with the coarse familiarity of a young 
gentleman addressing his venerable father as ‘‘ Governor.” I presume 
that by “ snobbishness”’ is intended vulgarity, the quality of a snob, 
which in the Suffolk dialect means ‘a journeyman shoemaker. ee Es 
the Somerset dialect it is said to mean “ mucus nasi “ἢ and may ps 
haps be connected with the German schnauben, ‘* per nares spirare, 
breathe thick, or snore, and so with schnautze, ‘the snout, F ini 
is of course taken from Flunkie, an equally vulgar Scotch word for a 
livery servant.. In old French, /’lanchier was one who waited at his 
master’s side, or flank from the Fr. flanc, and German /lanke, which 
Wachter derives from lank, the loin or side. As to the word 
* Governor,” it was adopted within living memory from the slang of 
the thieves, who called the gaoler their governor, Certainly none of 
the associations connected with these words are so pleasing or — 
as to add to the English idiom either dignity or grace, 

100. The importance of studying the idiomatic peculiarities of a 
language is manifest from many considerations. The idiom gives to” 
a langnage its identity and character; it is indeed its very spirit, 
without which we possess as it were only the dead body of speech, and 
(speaking with due reverence) might almost apply to it the Apostolie 
text, “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.”® Hence, in what- 
ever way we have to do with a language, unless we understand i 
proper idiom, we are liable to fall into errors, sometimes ludicrous, 
often serious, and possibly fatal The English no sooner began 
flock to Paris at the Peace of 1814, than their mistakes in the French 

1 Halliwell, voc, Snob, 5 Thid, ® Corinth, ii, 8, 6. 
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language formed the subject of a very popular farce, ‘ Les Anglaises 
pour rire’ (the Laughable Englishwomen), in which a lady, meaning 
to ask for tea (le thé) desires to have P'athée (the Atheist), and intro- 
duces her niece as ma niaise (my silly one). Similar mistakes, how- 
ever, occurred at the same period to the French who affected to speak 
English. A young French gentleman entering a coffee-room, called 
for the waiter by the term Boy! which his dictionary had informed 
him was the English for Gargon. And when an English lady paid a 
visit at the house of a French lady, who happened not to be at home, 
the daughter of the latter said “‘ Mamma will be very angry that you 
came in her absence,” meaning “ sorry ;” for these two very different 
significations are expressed alike in French by the word fachée above 
uded to. 

101. The case is still worse, if a work or document of any conse- In trans- 
quence is to be translated. Without an adequate knowledge of idiom, #“" 
the spirit of the original evaporates, or its sense is wholly perverted. 
Mr. Hazuirr has pointed out some ludicrous instances of this in 

Cotton’s translation of Montaigne’s Essays. Thus, a passage which 
begins Zn la plus espesse barbarie, les femmes Scythes, &c. (in an age of 
the darkest barbarism, the Scythian women, &c.) is rendered by Mr. 
Cotton, ‘‘The Scythian women, in the wildest parts of Barbary,” &e. 
Again, Laissons cette autre secte, faisant expresse profession de la 
fierté (not to mention that other sect, the Stoics, who expressly 
professed haughtiness), which Mr. Cotton thus curiously perverts— 
Let us leave that other sect, and make a downright profession of 
fierceness.” Finally, he represents poor Montaigne as most whimsi- 
cally ungallant to his wife. Montaigne, who had been rendered nearly Ὁ 
‘senseless by an accident, says, “Je m’advisai, de commander qu’on 
| donnat un cheval ἃ ma femme, que je voyois s*empestrer et se tracasser 
‘dans le chemin qui est montueua et malayse.” (1 had so much sense 
about me, as to order them to give a horse to my wife, who I saw 
| was toiling and labouring along the steep and uneasy road.) This, 
Cotton renders, “1 had so much sense as to order that a horse, which 
| I saw trip and falter on the way, should be given to my wife.’ 

| 102. One laments to see the natural ease, and unaffected good sense Homer. 
| of a writer like Montaigne so distorted; but it is worse when the 
| great Epic Poets are so mangled. Virgil introduces the powerful and 
| wonder-working Ethiopian Priestess thus :— 

Hinc mihi Massyle gentis monstrata sacerdos 
Hesperidum templi custos.? 

) Which Stanyhurst translates -— 

in soil Massyla t 
Sexton of Hesperides x Arb ΤᾺ 


| The simple and natural moonlight scene, given by Homer as ἃ simile 


1 Hazlitt’s Montaigne, Prefatory Address. 3 Rneid, iv. 483. 
8. Stanyhurst, ibid. 
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at the close of the eighth book of the Iliad, stands thus in the 


Ὡς, δ᾽ ὅτ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ ἄστρα Patwhy ἀμφὶ σελήνην 

Φαίνετ᾽ ἀριπρεπέα, ὅτε τ᾽ ἔπλετο νήνεμος ἀιθὴρ, 

Ἔκ τ᾽ ἔφανον πᾶσαι σκοπιαὶ καὶ removes ἄκροι 

Καὶ νάπαι, ὀυρανόθεν δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὑπεῤῥάγη ἄσπετος ᾿Α θὴρ, 

Πάντα δέ τ᾽ ἔδεται ἄστρα" γέγηθε δὲ σε φρίνα Ποιμήν. 
(Literally—As when in heaven the stars around the resplendent moon 
appear most beautiful; when too the ether is wind-less, and all the 
watch-heights, and steep summits, and wooded lawns are fully seen, 
and heavenward the immeasurable ether is thrown open, and all the 
stars are seen, and the shepherd is rejoiced in mind.) 

This is given by Cowper, if not with the same animation, yet with 
a near approach, at least, to the simplicity and truth of the great 
t :-— 
ὕω As when around the clear bright moon the stars 

Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hushed, 

The groves, the mountain tops, the headland heights, 

Stand all apparent ; not a vapour streaks 

The boundless blue, but ether, opened wide, 

All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheered. 


But by Pope the sketch is not merely exaggerated; it is rendered 
altogether unnatural :— 

As, when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 
O'er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene ; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole ; 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light. 

Five lines are here spun out to twelve; the words in italics have no 
correspondent expression whatever in the Greek. The dark trees 
with a yellow verdure, are strangely inconsistent with the silver which 
tips the mountains; and the flood of glory bursting out at once, is 
as unsuitable to the calm repose of Homer’s scene, as the caleula- 
tions of the assembled swains on the utility of moonlight are to the 
silent pléasure of his single shepherd. On comparing these two trans- 
lations, it is impossible not to see that the one is the work of a sound 
scholar, the other of a person wholly unacquainted with the peculiari- 
ties of the Grecian language. 


Principle 103, It is by no means desirable, however, that a translation should 
ΒΓ apapease- be strictly literal, In fact, it isa mere delusion to suppose that a 
: composition, of any length, in one lan , can be rendered, word 
for word, in another. How is it possible that a lan abounding 


in inflections should be exactly represented by ono to which inflection 
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is unknown; ora polysyllabic tongue by a monosyllabic? The very 
| word Idiom, which necessarily implies peculiarity, as necessarily 
| excludes an entire community of expression. The spirit and true 
| meaning of one language can only be transfused into the other-on the 
| principle of Compensation. What in one idiom is done by a single 
| word may be compensated in another by a phrase; an inflection may 
| be supplied by a preposition; a compound by a periphrasis, develop- 
_ ing, as it were, the thought of the author, and investing an intellectual 
_ conception with the forms of imagination. 
104, Of this latter art I know no more complete master than CHAP- Chapman. 
MAN, a poet of the Elizabethan age, especially in his translations of 
the (so-called) Homeric hymns, addressed to various deities. (These 
_ furnish ample proof that his translations were not only, as his title- 
page declares, ‘done acccording to the Greek,’ but done with a full 
| sense of the poet’s meaning in the compound words which in that 
_ language are so graceful, but in bare naked English would often lose 
_ all their beauty. Thus in the hymn to Apollo, we find Τευμεσσὸν 
᾿ λεχεπόιην (literally, Teumessus bed-making, but which is explained 
_ by the commentators, producing grass for the making of beds). 
_ This Chapman happily renders :— 
| Teumessus apt to make green couches on, 
And flow’ry field-beds, 
In the same hymn, the Ionians are described ἑλκεχίτωνες (sweeping- 
|| trained), which the translator expresses in a whole verse :— 


ry With ample gownes that flowe down to their feet. 
_ And in the hymn to Ceres, he still more paraphrastically expands the 
_ words σεμνὴν θεὰν (literally, the venerable, or majestic goddess) into 
two lines :— 

A goddess, in whose grace, the nat’ral spring 

Of serious majesty itself is seen. 
So, where the poet ascribes to Mercury, among other epithets, that of 
αἰσυλομήτην (literally, counsel-false), it is thus expressed :-— 

A fair-tongued but false-hearted counsellor. 


In these, and many other such passages, we plainly see that Chap- 
man had well studied the words of the original; that he fully com- 
prehended their idiomatic force in Greek; and that, where a literal 
version would have failed to impress that force on the mind of an 
English reader, he compensated it by an analogous phrase better suited 
| to the genius of our language. Unfortunately he did not possess that 

entire command of his native tongue, in all its strength and sweetness, 
_ which his contemporary Shakspeare so powerfully exercised. His 
| translation of the Iliad, with all its fidelity, was at times harsh and 
| rugged: and hence it fell into neglect; whilst Pope’s became popular 
| by the smoothness of its versification, though utterly destitute of 
_ Homer’s characteristic simplicity and grandeur. 

105. I need not remind the students of divinity, how great and 
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serious an importance has been attached to a careful study of the 
idioms, in which the different portions of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were composed. The books of the New Testament (with 
perhaps the exception of St. Matthew’s gospel) were all origi- 
nally written in Greek, Τ is sufficiently obvious, however, that the 
Apostolic writers did not employ the purest Greek idiom of the classic 
ages; and this is easily to be accounted for. Their native tongue was 
Aramean or Syro-Chaldean. Those among them who had studied the 
Mosaic law must have been versed in the pure Hebrew. But there 
Was a numerous class of Jews, who are described as Hellenists, that 
is, imitators of the Greeks. The word Ἑλληνεστάς, indeed, is ren- 
dered in our translation “ Grecians,” and in the Vulgate Greets; but 
being regularly formed from the verb é\AnviZw, must mean persons — 
who imitated the Grecians in opinions, language, or otherwise." The 
Hellenistic Jews were spread, in great numbers, through many pro-— 
vinces, where the Gospel was eventually preached ; and where various 
local dialects and idioms prevailed. Some critics even think that in 
the writings of St. Paul, the idiom of his native city Tarsus, or at 
least of his native province Cilicia, is to be detected. The idioms 
derived from the Hebrew and Aramean are indiscriminately termed 
by most critics Hebraisms, They have been distinguished, however, 
into perfect and imperfect. The former consists of such words, phrases, 
and constructions, as belong exclusively to the Hebrew or Aramean 
language; the latter of such as exist, but are rarely found in Greek 
writings, or which the Apostles at least did not derive from that 
source, 

106. Lastly, I would observe that the comparative study of the 
idioms of different languages closely connects Glossology with the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, It opens wide and various views of — 
the modes in which men in different stages of civilization, and under 
different influences, habitually group together their thoughts and feel- 
ings, and connect them in certain modes of arrangement. As the same 
human organization is the basis of all our vocal sounds, so the same 
mind and spirit is the basis of all our grammatical forms; but the 
articulations in the one case, and the grammatical forms in the other, 
are susceptible of great modification from external causes, The wider 
the field of our observation of idioms extends, the more correct and 
clear will be our perception of the connection between the faculties of 
the mind and the possible modes of their expression in speech. Within 
living memory the sphere of this observation has been immensely ex- 
tended, and great errors have in consequence been corrected. It was 
supposed by Lord Monpoppo, from the accounts given by La Hontan 
and others, “that the Huron tribes in North America had scarcely 
any articulation, but conversed chiefly by vocal cries aspirated, as in 
salutation, for example, ho, ho, ho; and that their language was little 
better than animal cries from the throat, of different tones, divided 

1 Simonis, Introd, p, 241, 
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_ now and then by a guttural consonant, and without composition or 
| derivation.”! These errors have come down to the present day. “ Very 
| strange notions” (says Mr. Howse), “ and as erroneous as strange, have 
been entertained with respect to the American Indians and their lan- 
i es. It has not only been said that these tribes have few ideas, 
| and that their languages are consequently poor ; but a writer in a re- 
| spectable American periodical, of a recent date (‘North American 
_ Review,’ Jan, 1826), has even gone so far as to assert that this strange 
poverty in their language is supplied by gesticulation: that the head, 
the hands, and the body, are all put in requisition to aid the tongue in 
the performance of its duty. An assertion so extravagant, so diame- 
_ trically opposed to the truth, is only here noticed as evidence of the 
ignorance that still prevails on this very interesting subject.”* Again, 
“The grammatical character of the Cree, as an inflected language on 
an extended plan, leads to the inference of a higher origin than the 
mere casual, irregular, invention of man: and an attentive analysis of 
its structure confirms this view. When I observe in the verb, the 
method and consistency of its various derivative modes (deriv. adject. 
| imitat. augment, frequent and abund. iterat. dimin. distrib. transit. ; 

' general, special, and particular; causat. making, possess, instrum. and 
| their various combinations), the regularity and exactness of their re- 
_ spective subdivisions (conjug. voice, mood, tense, gender, number, 
| person). Again, the manner, extent, and accuracy of the pronominal 
| inflexions (defin. and indefin.) in their manifold, double, triple, quad- 
| ruple, combinations; the clearness of the correlative modifications 
| : (princip. and subord. absol. and relat. act. and pass. defin. and indefin. 
|| of person, time, and action, pos. and neg. &c.), and the distinctness in 
| form and signification through all the details ;—-when I contemplate 
this complicate, but accurate mechanism, in connection with a concord 
and government, blending and connecting the several parts of the 
system together, and a peculiar idiom or genius presiding over all, I 
cannot but recognise in such a system a regular organization of vocal 
utterance, affording to my own mind a circumstantially conclusive 
ot that the whole is the emanation of OnE, and that a Divine 
‘mind,” 


1 Monboddo, Orig. and Prog. of Language. 
® Grammar of the Cree Language, Introd. p. 9. 
5 Ibid. Pref. pp. xii. xiii, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE VOICE. 


107. AurHouGH, in a treatise like the present, it is impossible to 
enter into a minute examination of all the modes of speech which 
different bodies of men employ in the communication of their thoughts 
and feelings, yet the brief outlines above given suffice to show that 
there is no association of rational beings on this globe, to whom the 
Almighty has not granted the faculty of Voice. Those legendary 
races of men, who hissed like serpents, or sang like birds, or were 
mute as fishes, existed only in the imagination of narrators, and the 
credulity of auditors or readers. True it is, that besides the power of 
voice, mankind, in all ages and countries, have enjoyed other facul- 
ties, which are figuratively called the Language of Look, and the Lan- 
guage of Gesture; but these, though occasionally coming in aid of 
words, or even supplying their place, as in the pantomimes and ballets 
of action, have never superseded their use in any community. It is 
needless to allude further to them at present; but occasions may occur 
hereafter, in which their influence on speech itself may be noticed. 
Reverting to the consideration of the numerous languages, dialects, and 
idioms, noticed in the preceding chapters, I may observe, that different 
as they are from each other, and consequently unintelligible at first to 
persons to whom they are not habitually familiar, still it is always 
found possible to acquire a knowledge of them by study, and even to 
reduce them to certain rules. To trace up those rules to common 
grammatical principles, and to notice analogies in their development 
by mankind under different circumstances and influences, is the proper 
province of Glossology. 

108. Speech being the expression of the mind by means of the 
voice, if we would analyze any particular system of speech, whether 
called a language, tongue, dialect, idiom, or the like, we must con- 
sider it both phonetically, that is, as to its properties of sound, and 
grammatically, that is, a8 to its properties of signification, In both 
respects, we must extend our investigation from the most obscure 
development of the faculty in children, savages, and peasants, to its 
most brilliant display, by the poets, orators, and philosophers of civi- 
lized life. 

109. ‘To begin with the phonetic quality. It was shown in my 
former treatise, that the human voice is produced by certain organs, 
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go framed by the great Author of Nature, as to constitute a minute 
and delicate mechanism, every different movement of which produces 
| a corresponding variation of sound.' But human beings are endowed 
- with voice, to enable them to live together in a society different from 
- that of mere gregarious animals—a society more or less closely united 
|| in the bonds of a common interest, and common duties.2 Now, it 
| has been well observed, “ that as all instruction on our duties to each 
| other, and to our Creator, has been from the beginning communicated 
by the voice, and is still augmented by that admirable faculty, so from 
the beginning it was necessary that we should have a peculiar organ 
for receiving that instruction.”* We speak to be heard; and the ear 
_ is given to us to discriminate sounds in general, but, above all, the 
- sounds of the human voice. Lastly, we must remember that, in the 
| progress of society, most civilized nations have expressed the sounds of 
| their language by letters well or ill contrived for that purpose. Hence 
have resulted three different modes of judging of the distinguishable 
| sounds of any language. 
| ‘110. The first mode assumes that the letters of a given language py μιν. 
have been formed on a correct system ; but when that is not the case, guished by 
| this mode is of course productive of error. Thus Dr, Lowth reckons — 
| the English ὁ as a vowel, and y as a vowel similar to ὁ in sound ;* 
whereas ἱ is often a diphthong, as in the pronoun J ;° and the English 
 yis simply a superfluous letter. Again, an Italian considers the sound 
2 by ὁ in cento to be that of a simple consonantal articulation ; 
whereas it is really complex, and is expressed (though inaccurately) 
| in English by CA, as in Charles, or tch as in ttch ; and in German by 
_ sch, as in Deutsch and Tschako. 
| 111. In the second mode, men rely principally, if not solely, on the By the ear. 
discriminating power of the Zar, disregarding alphabetical arrange- 
- ment, and but slightly adverting to the form or action of the vocal 
organs. But the ear, like every other part of our frame, requires 
great care and attention to bring its powers to perfection ; and indeed 
can seldom be reckoned a sure criterion of sound. ‘* Au cujuslibet auris 
est” (says Quintilian) ‘ exigere literarum sonos? Non herculé magis 
quam nervorum.”*® ‘Can every man’s ear judge accurately of the 
sound of letters? No indeed, any more than of musical notes.” We 
frequently meet with persons, who are said to have no ear for music. 
They may perhaps distinguish the ‘ Stabat Mater’ of Rossini from a 
jig, but they don’t know a third from a fifth, or a flat from a sharp. 
In like manner, we find ears so obtuse, as to make ““ Morn” rhyme to 
“ὁ Dawn,” and to call Her Majesty and the Prince-Consort ‘¢ Wictoria’”’ 
and “ Halbert.” Differences of this kind being transmitted from 
parent to child, often serve to mark certain loca] dialects. Besides 


! Univ, Gram. c. xvi. 2 Aristot. Polit. iii, 4. 
8 Caswall, Physiology of the Organ of Hearing, p. 57. 
4 Lowth. Eng. Gram. p. 4. 5. Univ. Gram, 5. 461. 


6 Instit. Orat, lib. i. ὁ. iv. 
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which, the attention of the lower classes of the community is seldom 
directed to nice distinctions of vocal sound, as we may observe in the 
imperfect rhymes of many local proverbs, e. g.— 

Skiddaw, Helvellyn, and Catchedecam " 

Are the three highest hills in all England. 

And in this way many of the rhymes of so exquisite a poet as Burns 
may be accounted for: such as— 

Wee, sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie, 

ΟἹ what a panic’s in thy breastie ! 

Thou need na start awa’ sae hastie, 

I wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee. 
Again— 

I gat your letter, winsome Willie, 

Wi’ gratefu’ heart I thank you brawlie, 
So— 

At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 

Nae tawted tyke, tho’ e’er sae duddie, 

If this defect of ear leads to variations in our own language, it must 
operate much more forcibly on a tongue which is wholly new to the 
hearer, and in respect to words which he hears but seldom repeated, 
This consideration is of great importance to the Glossologist ; first, 
because many of the languages which he has to examine are only known 
to him by the report of travellers, whose vocabularies often differ, as 
well in point of sound as of signification; and, secondly, because the 
alphabets, in which those vocabularies are written have been formed 
on no uniform principle, and by persons whose auditorial faculties 
were far from acute. Hence few individuals would at first sight re- 
cognize Owhyhee, the scene of our admirable circumnavigator’s death, 
in the island of Hawaiia ; or suspect the Cherokee language to be meant 
by Tschirokisian. Our ancestors knew the Arabian Prophet by the 
name of Mahound: about a century ago he was uniformly called 
Mahomet ; and we now find him designated Mahommed, Mohammed, 
Mahummed, Muhammed, Mahmoud, ἕο. In estimating the phonetic 
qualities of a language, therefore, the ear must not be taken as a 
certain standard of sound ; and if defective, its incorrectness is seldom 
wholly cured, A foreigner does not easily acquire the fluent pronun- 
ciation of a native; and the shibboleth of his provincial birthplace 
often sticks to the orator in the senate, and the courtier in the palace, 

112. We come to the third mode of judging, namely, by a consider 
ation of the organs employed. Here it must be owned, that the 
anatomy of the vocal organs was but little known to the ancients, 
nor until of late years was it much attended to by the moderns; and 
even in the present day, the best anatomists confess that is far 
from being fully and accurately understood, Dr. Rusu, of Philadel- 
phia, in his elaborate treatise on the ‘ Philosophy of the Human Voice,’ 
observes “ that there are no confirmed opinions among physiologists 
on the mechanism of the voice.”' M, Masenpir, in his * Elementary 

' Phil, Hum, Voice, ed, 1845, p. 99. 
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_ Summary of Physiology,’ says, “the sounds which the larynx is capable 
_of producing are extremely numerous: many celebrated authors have 
attempted to explain their formation ; but their explanations have been 
' little more than comparisons.” ' And what the latter author asserts of 
one vocal organ, the larynx, is true of all the others. Yet he elsewhere 
__ observes, that “an exact knowledge of the anatomy of this organ is 
_ indispensable to a complete comprehension of the mechanism of the 
voice.”* It follows, therefore, that in the present state of science, a 
complete comprehension of the powers of the voice is not to be at- 
tained. But yet it is clear that the observations and experiments, 
which have already been made on the vocal organs, have brought us 
aearer and nearer to the desired knowledge of their powers ; and hence 
we may reasonably expect that a continued prosecution of those re- 
searches will eventually place this portion of glossological science on a 
firm basis. 

_ 118. Admitting that the study is still beset with difficulties, I have Lower and 
__hevertheless elsewhere briefly treated of “the Mechanism of Speech.”’ 'PP¢- 
_ And therein I stated a distinction which is most important to be kept 
_ in view, but of which too many authors have unfortunately lost sight ; 
_ Imean the distinction between the lower and the upper organs of the 
_ Yoice.* The former, which reach from the lungs to the opening of 
the windpipe, called the glottis, supply the air necessary for the pro- 
duction of sound, and render it audible: the latter, which extend from 
| the glottis to the apertures of the mouth and nose, render the sound 
| articulate. The lower organs give to the voice those properties which 
| different authors have described by the terms quantity, quality, pitch, 
_ elevation, depression, force, emphasis, accent, tone, &c., and which 
_ chiefly serve to express our feelings ; the upper organs divide the voice 
into articulations, that is, those modifications of sound which we call 
words, syllables, and letters, and which enable us to communicate to 
each other the thoughts that elevate man above the irrational animals. 
The vocal organs, both upper and lower, among all the races and 
families of mankind, approximate, as nearly as any other portions of 
the human frame do, to a normal construction and a common purpose, 
There are some considerable differences, no doubt, among individuals, 
and perhaps among races ; but they are principally in the upper organs, 
and more particularly in the oral and nasal apertures. Of the sounds 
produced by the lower organs, Dr. Rush justly says, “those vocal 
signs of expression have a universality consistent with the prevalence 
of human feelings.” 

114, The principal modifications of the voice are thus enumerated Modifications 
by M. Majendie:—1. The Cry; 2. The acquired Voice, or the voice  Yoice. 
properly so called; 3, Speech, or the articulate voice: and 4. Singing, 
_ or the appreciable voice. I shall notice the three first of these divisions 
_ in their order; the last lies out of the sphere of the present inquiry. 

1 Elem. Sum. Phys. p. 144. 5 Thid. Ὁ. 186. 
8 Univ. Gram. 5. 451, * Phil, Hum, Voice, p. xxxiv. 
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115. “ Whatever may be the condition or age of man” (says the 
last-mentioned author) ‘‘he is able to produce Cry. The new-born 
infant, the idiot, the savage, the person deaf from his birth, the civi- 
lized man, the decrepit old man, can all utter cries". M. Majendie, 
indeed, has not defined Cry; but from the context we can easily un- 
derstand that he means those emissions of sound from the vocal organs, 
which are produced as it were mechanically, and without reflection, by 
the uncontrollable sense of pleasure or pain, bodily or mental. We 
may distinguish in Cry all the varieties of sound, which Dr. Rush 
enumerates as noticeable in the human voice, namely, quality, force, 
time, abruptness, and pitch.* These are chiefly produced by the action 
of the lower organs; occasionally, indeed, slight modifications of the 
sounds produced by the upper organs may be observed in Cry, but 
these seem to be merely involuntary. Infinitely varied as are the 
feelings of mankind, the cries which they extort may be of the most 
opposite kind, from the light burst of merry laughter to the deep 
groan of racking agony, and from the feeble wail of a sick infant to 
the horrid roar of the blinded Cyclops, at which 
all his cavern brake 

In claps like thunder, Chapman, Odyss. b. 9, 
These, it may be thought, are foreign to the province of Glossology ; 
but they are not entirely so, for they present the first dawning of the 
light of language—they indicate those feelings which pass by nice 
shades into distinct conceptions and assertions, causing a correspondent 
— in the modes of their expression, whence the grammatical 
orm which we call an Interjection may arise from an incondile sound, 
and may pass into a Noun, a Verb, or a Phrase; as the phrase, verb, 
or noun may fall back into an Interjection, or a mere Cry.* This is 
observable in all languages, but most frequently, no doubt, among 
those individuals who have not been compelled, by the usages of their 
race or station, to cloak their feelings in stubborn silence or affected 
insensibility. The Spartan youths endured without a cry the pain of 
the scourge; the North American savage utters no cry amidst the 
tortures of the stake; and the wily diplomatist hears with imperturb- 
able calmness the failure of his most deep-laid schemes, But where 
such motives of restraint are wanting, or overpowered by a stronger 
necessity of nature, both sexes and all ages give vent to their mer 
by Cries. The Cimbrians and Teutons (says wipe rushed to battle 
with terrific howlings.* The mournful shrieks of women re-echoed 
through the palace of Priam, when it was stormed by the Greeks ;— 
—— penitusque cave plangoribus ades 
Femineis ululant.® 

And when the first-born in the land of Egypt died, there was “a 
great Cry throughout all the land,”* In short, we may consider Cry 

' Elem, Sum, Phys, p, 151. ® Phil. Hum, Voice, p, 45, 

5 Univ, Gram, #, 422. 4 Nat, Hist, xxvi. 9, 

5 Virg, Ain, li, 487, 9 Exodus, xi. 6. 
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| 88 the first step in what Dr. Rush calls Exclamation. “ Exclamations” 
| (says he) “are but forcible expressions, and there may be as many 
_ kinds as there are modes of feeling and thought. Thus every mental 
energy and passion may be found in discourse, under the exclamatory 
form.”* 
| 116. We pass from the Cry to the acquired Voice. Why do we Acquire 
" call it acquired? Because the power of exercising it is in fact acquired Ye 
_ by observation and repeated attempts at imitation. Let an infant be 
born in the most savage or most highly-civilised state, nay, even let it 
be born deaf, or blind, or both, yet it will utter cries; and the same 
sense of pain will occasion the same cry in the child of an Esquimaux 
as in that of a Parisian; but if the infant possess the sense of hearing, 
it soon begins to observe, or, in the nursery phrase, “ to take notice.” 
It discovers that those about it utter sounds, which are not mere cries, 
|. but articulations. As its intellect develops itself, and its sympathies 
expand, the desire of imitating leads to the power and the practice 
| Of imitation, at first partial and imperfect, until at length the child 
| possesses an acquired voice. What is true of the infant, in this respect, 
_ is proportionably true both of the savage, whose opportunities of 
_ observation are almost equally limited, and of the civilised man, to 
' whom a far wider sphere is opened. The sounds, which those about 
_ the individual utter, those sounds, and those alone, he will imitate. 
_ But a variety of circumstances, in different parts of the world, have 
| tended to affect either the power or the inclination to utter certain 
sounds. The hardy Teuton, in a cold northern climate, and the luxu- 
rious Ionian, under the mild influence of the south, spoke as they lived ; 
the one articulated with a rough energy, the other with a vocalised 
softness. ‘Every successive generation imitated the tone and manner 
of its progenitors; and thus in time the acquired voice of the one 
people differed widely, in quality and practical power, from that of 
the other. , 

117. Whilst the acquired Voice thus becomes articulated, the Cry speech, 
is softened down to Accent and Emphasis, and varied in the time of 
its production. These gradual changes accompany and mark a gradua. 
development of the mental powers, and the result is entitled to be 
called Speech. The elements of speech, then, are Articulation, Time, 
Accent, and Emphasis, all which must be considered separately. 


' Phil. Hum, Voice, p, 291, 
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OF ARTICULATION. 


Meaning of 118. THE term, Articulation, is used to signify primarily a certain 


faculty of modifying the sounds of the human voice ; and secondarily, 
any articulate sound so produced. In the first sense it signifies the 
faculty of modifying the voice by the upper organs, independently 
of the modifications effected by the lower organs. Every change 
of position or movement in the upper organs causes a different modi- 
fication of sound, whether or not the sound may also be modified 
by the lower organs. Thus a certain position or movement of the 
throat and lips combined produces the sound ὁ, another position or 
movement of the tongue and lips produces the sound ¢: each of 
these sounds is here called an articulation, or articulate sound; and 
it retains its peculiar character as such, whether it be uttered (by 
means of the lower organs) in a high or low key, continued for a 
longer or shorter period of time, or pronounced with more ‘or less 
emphatic force. The word is of Latin origin, being derived from 
articulus, a diminutive of artus, any juncture of the bodily organs; 

which latter word is only a dialectic variation of the Greek ἄρθρον 
(with the same meaning), the latter (p) being dropped, as in lectus from 
λέκτρον. Its earliest known application to the divisions of the voice 
was by Lucretius, whose notion of it, however, seems to have been 
somewhat vague :— 

Hasce igitur penitus voces, cum corpore nostro 
Exprimimus, rectoque foras emittimus ore, 


Mobilis articulat verborum dadala lingua, 
Formaturaque labrorum pro parte figurat.' 


These voices thus by our corporeal frame 

Are fashion’d; for the mouth pours forth the same, 
The tongue articulates each word with skill, 

And lips their portion of the task fulfil, 


And again :-— 
Ac, ubi non longum spatium est, unde illa profecta 
Perveniat vox qumque, necesse est verba quoque ipsa 
Pland exandiri, discernique artioulatim,® 


Hence, when the spot, from which the voice proceeds, 
Ie near to him who is addrest, it needs 

Must happen, that each syllable and word 

In plainly and artioulately heard, 


Ὁ Lueret, iv, 548, 3 Ibid, iv, 554, 
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119. To divide the voice into articulate sounds was very early How far 
| noticed as a faculty peculiar to mankind. Eustathius says: ‘Men Ry © 
| are described by Homer as μέροπες (from μείρω, to divide), because 
_ they, by nature, divide the sounds of the voice into words, syllables, 

' and letters, which no other animal does.” Several other animals 
| have vocal organs, which, though differing in some degree from the 
human, enable them, nevertheless, to pronounce words or sentences 
| with considerable accuracy ; but they do not exert this faculty “ by 
᾿ hature,” or at least from any mental association of the sounds with 
their signification. Caxius Ruopierxus, a learned author of the 
fifteenth century, asserts, ‘that in his time a parrot was to be seen 
_ at Rome, which Cardinal Asconio had bought for a hundred crowns 
_ of gold, and which could repeat articulately, and in regular order, 
| all the articles of the Christian faith, as accurately as any learned 
_man.”'~ In this, perhaps, there may be some exaggeration; but 
| that parrots may be trained to utter whole sentences as distinctly 
| as they could be pronounced by a human voice, is matter of ordinary 
_ experience. It is even recorded in Scripture that an ass once spoke.* 
| This, indeed, is stated as a miracle; but that the miracle consisted 
᾿ in any change wrought in the beast’s organs of sound does not 
_ appear : to confer the power of reason for a momentary purpose on an 
animal, however organized, if otherwise irrational, would in itself be 
᾿ sufficiently miraculous, But the normal state of man’s organization 
| is clearly adapted by an All-wise Creator to that faculty of articulate 
and intelligent speech, without which society could never have 
| attained its present moral and intellectual elevation. 
_ 120. It may seem at first sight extraordinary, that a faculty, Distinctions 
on to all the races of mankind from the earliest known period “8 
|| of their existence, and in every stage of their progress from the 
| rudest barbarism to the most refined civilization, should not have 
| been, long since, minutely analyzed, and its exercise reduced to 
| systematic rules commanding the acquiescence of the learned in all 
| countries; but the fact is far different. Men are not even yet 
| agreed on the best mode of analyzing articulate sounds; and the 
_ consequence is that different authors apply to that analysis methods 
and nomenclatures so different as to involve this part of Glossology 
in much confusion, 

__ 121. In the first place, the articulate sound and the mark of that Elements. 
_ sound have often been confounded together under the term “ Ele- 

_ ments” (στοιχέια), which was applied both by Plato and Aristotle 


ἥ 


_ to letters, as the constituents or first elements of syllables. Hence, 


teaching the first elements was an expression used by Horace to 
| signify teaching to read.* And the same usage was followed on the 
_ revival of literature; as-we find from ALpus Manvtius, who, how- 
_ ver, accurately distinguishes the proper significations. “ Elementum ἢ 
᾿ Lectionum Antiquarum, 1. iii. c. 32. 2 Numbers xxii, 23. 

8 Horat. Sat. I. i. 1, 26. 
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Gays he) “est ipsa pronunciatio, litera autem elementi nota; sed 

ivé alterum pro altero ponitur.”' ‘The Element is the uttered 

sound itself; the letter is the mark of an element; but by an abuse of 
the same term is used both for the one and the other.” 

122. Secondly, and what is still more annoying to the student in 
Glossology, eminent writers differ as to the very fundamental dis- 
tinction between articulate sounds. The earliest and most generally- 
received distinction of them is into vowels and consonants. This 
doctrine may, with great probability, be ascribed to ARISTOXENUS, 
who was a pupil of Aristotle, and wrote a treatise on the ‘ Elements 
of Harmony,’ still extant.* Prisctan, who wrote in the fourth cen- 
tury, Atpus Manurius in the fifteenth, and all subsequent gram- 
marians, till very recent times, adopted this distinction; but in our 
day there have not been wanting individuals who have called it in 
question. ‘Grammarians,”’ says M. Majendie, “ distinguish letters 
into vowels and consonants; but this distinction cannot suit physi- 
ologists.”* ‘* Whatever motive,” says Dr. Rush, “connected with 
the vocal habits of another nation, or the etymologies of another 
tongue, may have justified the division into vowels and consonants, 
it does not exist with us.”* Accordingly, the former author divides 
letters into “those which are truly modifications of the voice, and 
those which (as he thinks) may be formed independently of the 
voice,”® And the latter arranges the elements of articulation under 
three heads, which he designates as tonics, subtonics, and atonies.® 
Other grammarians introduce a peculiar element which they call a 
breathing ; and in Greek a distinction is even made by some between 
a rough and smooth breathing ; whereas others contend that the mark 
of the smooth was only meant to imply that the rough was not to be 
used. Now, as all articulations are modifications of the breath, the 
so-called breathing does not differ in this respect from a consonant, 
and is in fact the consonant ἢ in the English word hat, the French 
halle, the German hand, hund, &. “ΤῸ is beyond all doubt”? (say the 
Port Royal Grammarians) “ that the Romans sounded the h with a 
strong breathing ;”’ and they prove this by the indisputable authority 
of Catullus and St. Augustine—the former ridiculing a person who 
pronounced insidias as if it were written Ainsidias ;’ and the latter 
remarking on the error of pronouncing hominem as if it were written 
ominem.” Still the Port Royal writers say that ἢ is only a breathing.? 
But it is justly observed by Breauztx, that “the breathing is a real 
articulation, and the letter h, which represents it, is a true consonant,” 
“When we say, for instance, a halle, the second a is distinguished 
from the former as perceptibly by the breathing A, as it is by the 


' Inst. Gram, p. 18. * Dionys, Halicar, Op, vol, ii. p, 11. 
5" ἘΠ, Sum, Physiol, vol. i, p. 154, 4 Phil, Hum, Voice, p, 71. 

5 ΕἸ, Sam, Phys. vol. i, p, 154, 6 Phil. Hum, Voice, pp, 73, 76. 
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| consonant (Ὁ) when we say ἴα ballet The primary and simple dis- 
tinction of letters, and consequently of articulate sounds, into vowels 
__ and consonants, is not peculiar to the Greek and Latin languages and 
| their derivations; but is recognized in many tongues of very different 
origin. In the spoken language of the Chinese, consonants are called 
_ Tsee-Moo (mother sounds), and vowels Nyéh (auxiliaries),* answering 
| to the German Hauptlaute and Hulfslaute.’ It is also the main 
distinction in the Sanskrit letters depicted by Haunep.® And it is 
substantially that of the Hebrew alphabet; for the Jewish gram- 
marians call vowels ‘ the souls of letters,” and consonants “the 
bodies of letters.”"* Substantially, too, it is admitted by Girarp and 
_ Beravzir; only they confine the term “articulations” to the con- 
_ sonants, and designate the vowels by that of “ sons” (sounds.)* And 
| lastly, the great Teutonic Glossologist, Grimm, founds his whole 
scheme of phonetics (/autenlehre) on this basis. “ All the sounds of 
| speech” (says he) “ divide themselves into vowels and consonants, The 
| former are more flowing, the latter more solid; we may call con- 
| sonants the bones and muscles of speech ; the vowels are that which 
| penetrates and animates the firmer portions; they are the blood and 
breath. Again, consonants seem to represent the body; vowels the 
| soul. On consonants depends the form, on vowels the colouring : 
without vowels speech would be destitute of light and shade ; without 
consonants it would want the substance on which light and shadows 
| rest.’’¢ 
128. Even those Grammarians, who divide all letters nto vowels Confounded 
and consonants, are not always agreed, as to the class in which a tsether- 
‘particular articulation should be placed. In the Sanskrit 
"ment, HALHED observes that the mark to which he ascribes the sound 
ung, “though it be not a vowel is always reckoned in the vowel 
-series.”? So in Hebrew, Dr. ANDREW says that the Jews of 
Tiberias in the tenth century “boldly disavowed the old vowels, 
Alef, He, Vau, Jod, and Aign, sinking them under the ungrammatical 
and absurd title of quiescent consonants.” On the other hand, 
SPINOSA says of the letter Vau, “Nec tamen vocalis est, sed litera 
indicans soni principium in labiis audiri.” “It is not a vowel, but a 
letter indicating that a commencement of sound is to be heard in the 
lips.”* Now Vau and Jod answer to our w and y, which Dr. ΒΗ 
ranks among subtonics ὃ and Dr. LATHAM treats among consonants, 
* Gram, Gener. vol. i. p. 67, 2 Marshman, Chin. Gram, 88, 8 Gentoo Laws, pl. i. 
4 ag Gram, Hebr, p. 1, δ Gram, Gén, vol. i. p. 5. 
Alle Laute der Sprache zerfallen in Vocale und Consonanten, jene sind fliis- 
_ σου, diese fester. Man darf die Consonanten Knochen und Muskeln der Sprache 
nennen: die Vocale sind was die festen Theile durchstrémt und belebt, blut und 
_ dthem: Consonanten scheinen gleichsam den Leib; Vocale die Seele herzugeben : 
auf den Consonanten beruht die Gestalt, auf den Vocalen die Farbung: ohne sie 


wiirde die Sprache des Lichts und Schattens, ohne consonanten des Stotfes erman- 
geln, an den Licht und Schatten sich setzt.—Deut, Gram, i. 30, 


7 Gentoo Laws, pl. i. * Compend, Gram, Hebr. p. 2. 
® Phil. Hum. Voice, p. 74. 
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as a separate class of semivowels.! ApeLUNG reckons the German j 
(answering to our y) as a palatal consonant (Gaumenlaut.)* ΤΟΎΤΗ 
says that y “is always a vowel ;” and that ‘‘w is either a vowel or a 
diphthong.® LinpLey Murray takes a different view of these letters : 
he says “τὸ and y are consonants when they begin a syllable or word, 
and vowels when they end one ;”* whilst TuckER (under the name of 
SEARCH) says “ w is always esteemed a consonant, though sounding 
as much like a vowel in the old perswade as (14) in the modern 
persuade.” But he adds, “y is rejected, for being an amphibious 
animal, onewhile a liquid vowel, then again ranking with the solid 
consonants.”* In the Sanskrit system there are several sounds 
reckoned among simple vowels, which should rather perhaps be 
considered as combinations of one or more liquid consonants with a 
vowel. Thus Sir W. Jones describes ri, the seventh letter of the 
vowel series, as “‘a sound peculiar to the Sanskrit language, formed 
by a gentle vibration of the tongue preceding our third vowel ὃ, pro- 
nounced very short,” as “in the second syllable of merrily.” The 
next to this is ‘the same complex sound considerably lengthened 
(réé),”* and then follow two others, ἰγῦ and ri, which he describes as 
“short and long triphthongs, peculiar to the Sanskrit language.’”? 
124, The specific terms employed to characterize the respective 
articulations, both vowel and consonantal, afford nothing like a 
uniform systematic nomenclature. The vowels are distinguished 
sometimes by the organs supposed to conduce to their production, 
as guttural, palatal, labial ;* pharyngal, lingua-palatal ;° sometimes 
by their duration, as long, short, doubtful ;° sometimes by their effect 
on the ear, as broad or slender ;" full or small," crassus or ewilis,” 
εὕηχος, or δυσηχὲς ;* flat, &c. ; and sometimes by their relation to 
other sounds, as independent or dependent ;* perfect or imperfect.” 
The terms used as descriptive of the specific consonantal articulations 
are no less numerous and equally destitute of systematic uniformity, 
They also are named (like the vowels) sometimes from the organs; 
as labial, palatine, guttural ;“ pulmonary, lingual, dental ;” nasal, oral,” 
lingua-dental, lingua-palatal, lingua-palato-nasal, pharyngal Ν᾽ cere- 
bral ;* sometimes from the time occupied in their utterance, as con- 
tinuous or eaplosive ;* sometimes from their effect on the ear, as 
sweet, harsh, noble, unpleasant, smooth, rough,” sharp or flat, hard or 
soft, lene or aspirate, mute or liquid,” muette or sifflante, forte or 


t Eng. Lang. p. 112, 3 Gram, Allem. p. 7, 

5 Eng. Gram, p. 4. 4 Murray, Eng, Gram, p, 18. 

5 Vocal Sounds, p. 19. ® Asiat, Res, i, 17. 7 Ibid. 

5 Wallis de Loqueld, 5, 2. ® Bishop's Artic, Sounds, Ρ 18, 

1 Vossius, A, Ὁ, lib, 1, ο, xii, " Latham, 110, % Thid, 157, 
"» Vonsius, lib, i, ὁ, xii, 4 Dion, Halic, de verb, col. 5, 18. 
La 104, Ibid, 110, 7 Ibid, 111, 
Wallis de Loq, 5, 8,  Adelung, i. 1, 6. 50 Beauzee, i, 51, 
" Bishop, p, 49. * Price, Sanser, p. 3, "9 Miiller, 1052, 


* Dion, Halicar, s. 19. "Ὁ Latham, 103-108, 
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| foible,' sibilant or buzzed ;* and sometimes, from their relation to other 
| ‘sounds, as semi-vowels or semi-mutes.® It is not to be understood that 
__ all these expressions are incorrect. Many of them are properly 
| applied in certain instances, though not in others; and some have no 
_ relation at all to the power of articulation. 

125, Grammarians differ widely, too, in their estimate of the Number of 
_ number of distinct articulations, both in the yowel and consonantal *"%2!#to>s 
sounds: the former are stated by 

| Grimm - - - as 
πρνου..... ..., 
Aldus Manutius - - 


8 organic and 2 medial. 
5 
6 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus 7 
8 
9 


Adelung - - - 
Wallis - -— - - 
Chladni- - - -10 
Lindley Murray - - 12 
Bell ὦ - - - 18 


The Sanskrit Grammarians 14 or 16, 


_ And with each of these authorities some others may be found to 
| agree. Nor does less diversity occur in the enumeration of con- 
| sonantal articulations; in so far, at least, as we may judge from the 
| various alphabetic systems which have existed in the world. Thus 
| we find the consonants reckoned, in 


Ancient Greek, at 17 Arabic - at 28 
German - - 18 Malay - 30 
English - - 20 Armenian - 31 
Russian - - 26 j Sanskrit - - 34 


But it must be remembered, that these distinctions are formed on 
very different principles: that in some cases double articulations are 
“marked by a single character, and vice versd ; that some letters are 
deemed at one time vowels, and at another consonants; and that 
“the consonants in most Asiatic systems include (unless otherwise 
marked) an inherent short vowel, which they do not in any European 
system, 

126. Most persons, on first turning their thoughts to this subject, no nxea 

are apt to suppose that the articulate sounds of the voice are reducible "™™ber- 
_ to that particular number which the usage of their country has deter- 
_ mined; and if their experience is extended to foreign languages, they 
still think that the number is definite; that every articulation is an 
_ integer naturally divided by a fixed limit from every other. But this 
_ isadelusion. We articulate by certain vibrations of the muscular 
_ fibres in the vocal organs, and we hear by correspondent vibrations of 
_ Similar fibres in the auditory organs, The fibres of the tongue, fauces, 
| palate, and lips, are put in motion on the one hand, and those of the 


t fel” i, 54, 58, ? Bishop, p. 39. 8 Wallis, p. 16. 
α. G 
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tympanum and ossicula (the drum of the ear and its small bones) on 
the other. A similar correspondence of effect indeed takes place be- 
tween the vibrations of the glottis and those of the ear; but in the 
latter case the vibrations are measurable, because they depend simply 
on the greater or less tension of a single organ; whereas articulation 
always puts in motion several organs at the same time. Hence it is, 
that a natural scale of musical notes is furnished by the glottis singly ; 
while the combined organs of articulation can furnish no scale of pro- 
portionate sounds. Hence too, as Mr. Bishop has observed, “ it re- 
quires an ear well practised in articulate sounds to be able to detect 
their acoustic differences with any degree of precision,”? A. rational 
glossologist, therefore, will not assume any fixed number of articulate 
sounds, as established by a law of nature for all mankind; but will 
content himself with endeavouring to ascertain, in any given language, 
how many practical distinctions are to be found in the articulations of 
the natives. 

127. The confusion which is apparent, as well in the terms em 
ployed to describe articulate sounds, as in the opinions concerning 
them, chiefly arises, I am persuaded, from that imperfect knowledge 
of the structure of the vocal organs, which has hitherto prevailed 
among glossologists. No doubt, it could not but be perceived in the 
very earliest times, that some organs were employed on certain arti 
culate sounds and not on others ; that ¢, for instance, was properly 
called a dental letter, and ὃ a labial. No doubt, too, very able mer 
had framed systems distinguishing articulate sounds more or les: 
accurately by certain organs obviously employed in their production 
Amman, Hater, Bisop WILKINS, Watuis, Hoxper, and others 
had written, so early as the latter part of the seventeenth and begin 
ning of the eighteenth century, their respective treatises, which may 
still be consulted with advantage. But if we examine them minutely 
we shall find not only that the authors differed on many importan 
points, but that there were facts, of great moment to the accuracy © 
their researches, on which they confessed themselves in want ¢ 
further information, In this, too, as in many other sciences, technica 
terms have been employed with much vagueness, and even to thi 
day the same words are often applied to very different conce tion: 
Thus, in the ancient Greek we find φάρυξ, rendered pharynx, ym 
and fauces. Again, in German, Aachen is rendered by Wachte 
 fauces, palatum ;” and by Hilpert, “ the jaws or mouth of a beas 
the mouth or throat of a person.” In_ pursuing this subject, I sha 
endeavour as much as possible to use words in their popular sensé 
but to avoid confusion it will be absolutely necessary sometimes | 
confine them to their signification in modern anatomical works. 

128, It is remarkable how ignorant the ancients were of these par 


i 6f the human frame, Homer, indeed, in describing the death | 


! Bishop, Artic, Sounds, p. 15. 
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_ Hector, mentions the ἀσφάραγος as the proper passage of the voice ;! 
| and the term ἀσφάραγος is by some commentators rendered Larynx, 
| by some Trachea, aspera arteria, or fistula spiritalis, which last is 
the origin of our word Windpipe. Yet, some centuries later, Plato 
_ seems to have expressed himself as if he considered one and the same 
| organ to serve as a conduit both for the breath and also for liquid 
| food,? So, at least, he was understood, and his opinion to that effect 
| defended by Plutarch, in the Symposials (b. vii. qu. 1). Yet nothing 
can be more certain than that there are two distinct passages, the 
_ Larynx for conveying air to and from the lungs, and the Pharyne for 
conveying food, both solid and liquid, to the stomach. Of these two 
, the former is called, in English, “the Windpipe,” and in 
_ German, der Kehlhopf ; the latter, in English, “the Gullet,” and in 
| German, der Schlund. 
| _ 129. In examining this part of my subject, I must repeat, that I lay Authors 
claim to no other knowledge of anatomy, than what any one may “4. 
| collect from a perusal of the passages in eminent authors relating to 
the vocal powers. Some, whose works I have consulted, are men- 
tioned in my former treatise: and to them I would now add, among 
| early anatomists, BARTHoLINUS and HaLuer, and among the recent, 
| Quan and CRUVEILHIER; nor should I omit to notice Mr. BisHop’s 
genious treatise ‘On Articulate Sounds, and on the Causes and Cure 
| of Impediments of Speech.’ The celebrated Haller, who had devoted 
‘Much attention to this subject, thus states the theory of articulate 
“Speech :—“ In order that the air breathed from the lungs by expira- 
‘tion should produce Voice, it must necessarily issue from the narrow 
} aperture of the larynx; and in order that the voice should be arti- 
| culated into words, it is necessary that the tongue should be pressed, 
| mM various ways, against the walls of the mouth.”* This statement, 
| However, must be understood with some latitude. The air of the 
| breath (as I have shown) is not rendered audible by merely issuing 
} ftom the aperture of the larynx, but by issuing from it when its 
| Muscular fibres are in a state of vibration. And again, a vocal sound 
| may be rendered articulate not only by a pressure of the tongue against 
|) the walls (that is, the inner sides or roof) of the mouth, but by any 
} movement of the tongue and other organs, which alters the form of 
- the vocal tube, that is to say, of the passage through which the breath 
- flows from the throat to the lips. 


_ Here I must again advert to that part of my former treatise, which Analysis ot 
: organs. 


(pbe 


ἢ ἣ ' οὐδ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀσφάρωγον μελίη τώμε χαλκοβάρεια, 
᾿ Οφρα τὶ μεν προτιέισιοι ἀμειβόμενος ἐπέεσσιν. Iliad, 22, 328. 
its Nor did the brazen lance the windpipe wound, 

Ε Through which his dying words a passage found, 
3 Τὸ σε πνεῦμα, καὶ τὸ πόμα Yexroudvn.—Timeus, Ῥ. 1075. 
8 Ut aér, ex pulmone per exspirationem expulsus, vocem producat, necesse est 
} exire per Laryngis rimulam : ut ea vox in vocabula articuletur, Linguam oportet 
‘Yarié ad oris parietes adlidi—Elementa Physiologie, vol, iii. p. 366. 
i 62 
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+s mentioned above, as relating to “ the Mechanism of Speech ἢ and 
in which I distinguished between the lower vocal organs and the 
upper. From the lower, that is, the Larynx, or Windpipe, with its 
muscular aperture the Glottis, and occasional cover the Hpiglottis 
words for which we have no English representative), the breath 

ows audibly, if,the fibres of the glottis vibrate freely, but as a mere 
murmur or whisper, if the vibration be partially impeded, and alto- 
gether inaudibly, if there be no vibration. In no case do these organs 
produce articulation ; their function being only to render the voice 
more or less loud in whole or part, to give it elevation or depression 
in musical scale, or to prolong or shorten any part of it, in point of 
time; in other words, to give it Emphasis, Pitch, and Quantity, or 
some modifications of these, which will hereafter be noticed. Articu- 
lation, on the other hand, is exclusively the function of the up 
organs: and it is essential to accuracy in glossological reasoning that 
this distinction of functions should be kept steadily in view; that we 
should neither suppose articulations to be formed in the larynx or 
glottis, nor emphasis, pitch, or quantity, to be communicated by any 
of the upper organs. At the same time it must never be forgotten, 
that, by a wonderful provision of the all-wise Creator, the human mind 
is enabled so to act on its bodily frame, that the muscular movements 
are instantaneously adjusted to each other, in producing one combined 
effect. Thus the singer combines at once the visible impression of 
the written score, and the audible impression of the accompanying 
instrument, with the action of the glottis in elevating or depressing 
the voice, and of the tongue, palate, or lips, in giving it articulation. 
I have said that the best account of the lower organs is that given 
by Mr. Willis in the " Cambridge Philosophical Transactions ἴοι 
1832,’ and from this I adopted the learned author’s minute and ac 
curate description of the muscles and cartilages of the larynx, whiel 
are employed in this portion of our powers of utterance. The uppel 
organs I described more port and gave a short account of thei 
operation in producing the articulations of most of the Europea 
tongues. At present, as I shall have occasion to advert to the sound: 
of other languages also, I must, of necessity, dwell more particularl; 
on this portion of the mechanism of speech. 

130, Glossologists in general have considered the Pharynx, Tongue 
Throat, Palate, Teeth, and Lips, as entire organs, without referenc 
to the peculiar substance and structure of each organ opens an 
in this way different schemes of articulation have been formed, som 
of which may, perhaps, sufficiently account for the sounds of one ¢ 
a few cognate languages. But if we are to extend our views to th 
great variety of articulate sounds that may be met with in the worl¢ 
a further analysis will be found necessary, towards which hard’ 
an attempt has yet been made, It is only within a century and 
half, that Natural Philosophy has shown the air to be the vehicle ἢ 
which sounds are conveyed to the ear; and much more rece 
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iments have determined the very minute distinctions of sound 
which the human ear can appreciate. In this, as in many other 
respects, individuals possess, in different degrees, their faculties natural 
or. acquired; but it is said that a practised ear, commonly well 
organized, can distinguish a sound which lasts only the 1-24000th 
rt of a second.’ Now the sounds of the human voice are produced 

y undulations or vibrations of the air striking either on the fibres or 
more solid parts of the vocal organs, The analysis, therefore, to 
which I just now alluded, should determine first the form and sub- 
stance of each particular organ ; then its moveability or immoveability ; 
and if moveable, the possible direction and extent of its motions, 
which must chiefly depend on the muscular fibres that enter into its 
composition. These points being ascertained by anatomical research, 
it will follow that the air, whether rendered audible or not, by the 
vibrations of the glottis, must be modified in articulation by every 
subsequent change, however minute, in the relative position of the 
upper vocal organs: and it will be for the Glossologist (enlightened 
by the Anatomist) to determine how far these modifications can be 
πὴ ν taken as the foundation of a comprehensive system of articu- 

sounds. 

131. By reference to Plate I., it will be seen that the Larynx and Larynx and 
Pharynx form two tubes in the neck, the former in front, the latter 
immediately behind it. From the brief description of these organs 
given in my former treatise, it may, perhaps, have been thought that 
the larynx opens into the pharynx; but this is not the case: both 
organs commence at the same level below, and both open above into 
the posterior fauces, or back part of the mouth connected with the 
throat. The larynx ends there; but the pharynx continues upwards 
until it terminates in a sac, with openings into the inner part of the 
nares, or nostrils. The breath, therefore, may be emitted either 
wholly through the mouth or partly through the nose; and as the 

two passages modify the articulate sounds differently, the respective 
_ articulations may be distinguished as oral and nasal. The oral 
articulations admit of much variety ; because, in that portion of the 
vocal tube where they are found, the air may be propelled in very 
various directions, between the Tongue, and the Fauces, Palate, 
Teeth, and Lips; and therefore, on the general principles of acoustics, 
the sounds may be almost infinitely diversified ; whilst in the course 
| of the air through the pharynx, fewer organs are encountered, and 
| the nasal articulations must consequently be fewer in number. 
| 182. First, as to the form and structure of the organs employed Tongue. 

in producing the oral articulations. The authors, whose works I 

__ have consulted on these points, differ in many particulars. Without 

| pretending to judge between them, I have endeavoured to collect 

_ from the respective sources, if not the most comprehensive view, at 

_ least an intelligible one, of these organs, so far as they are concerned 
1 Anatomie Descript. ii. 408, 
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in articulation. The most efficient organ for this purpose is the 
Tongue, a fleshy substance, occupying, in man, great part of the 
cavity of the mouth, yet so as to leave sufficient room for its own 
elevation, depression, or other movements. In form it is nearly 
oval, but broader at the inner extremity than at the tip. The 
direction of its sides follows the curves of the lower jaw. It is 
moveable throughout the whole of the upper surface, but only for 
about a third part of the lower. At the inner extremity it rests on 
a bone (or rather combination of small bones), called from its resem- 
blance to the Greek letter νυ, Os-hyoides, or hypsiloides, which, as 
Haller says, ‘is a kind of foundation, as it were, both to the tongue 
and the larynx.” “ It consists” (he says) “ of a basis and two greater 
horns.” ‘ The basis is somewhat curved, convex in front towards 
the tongue, and concave behind towards the larynx.””* Since it is 
not immediately joined to any other bone, and is only suspended 
by the styloeidean ligaments, it is easily moved, and obeys the 
motion either of the tongue, the larynx, or the pharynx.’* The 
muscles which contribute to move not only the Os-hyoides itself, but 
the tongue, larynx, and pharynx, in connexion with it, are described 
at considerable length, and their uses specified, by Haller, who names 
them the Sternohyoides, Coracohyoidei, Stylohyoidei, Biventres, Mylo- 
hyoideus, and Geniohyoidei, The tongue itself is still more moveable, 
abounding, as it does, with muscular fibres, in different directions, 
* The tongue,” to use the forcible expression of Cruveilhier, “ is an 
organ essentially muscular; so that I know of none” (says he) “ to 
compare with it in this respect, except the heart.”* The substance 
of the tongue” (says Mr, Quain) “is chiefly composed of muscular 
fibres running in different but determinate directions; hence the 
variety and regularity of its movements, and its numerous changes of 
form.’* It is moveable throughout” (says Haller) “and fitted to 
take every position and shape; it is capable of applying itself to the 
upper or lower teeth, to the foremost, middle, or hinder palate, or to 
the gums; it is able to draw back its tip, or to protrude it through 
the opening of the teeth, to thrust itself into the hollow of 

cheeks, and move about in every part of that cavity; to stretch itself 
even beyond the lips, and to draw back from them; to elevate 
its surface, and again become concave; to spread out its sides, or to 
assume a cylindrical form, and all with wonderful agility,””’ The 
muscles which enable it thus variously to act are partly intrinsic, and 


' Anatomie Descript, li, 404. 5 Thid, ii, 407, 

5 Os-hyoides et ἡ wk quoddam quasi fundamentum, et Laryngis est, Basi 
constat et cornubus duobus majoribus, Basis curvula, antrorsum ad linguam con- 
vexa, retrorsam ad laryngem concava est,—Elem, Physiol, vol, iii, p, 411, 

4 Οὐπὶ nulli osmium cominus committatur, et de sy ligamentis styloeideis sus- 
pendatur, ewterum liberum, facillime emovetur, et aut yngue aut laryngis, aut 
pharyngio motul obsequitur,—Elem, Physiol, vol, iii, p. 418, 

5 Anat. Descript, li, 408, ® Elements of Anatomy, p, 100be 

7 Elem, Physiol, vol, iii, p, 422, 
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i partly extrinsic. The former consist of, first, longitudinal fibres, 
_ extending from the base of the tongue to the tip; secondly, vertical 
fibres, directed from the upper to the lower surface; and thirdly, 


transverse fibres directed from side to side.' “ These intrinsic 


muscles of the tongue serve principally to alter its form, retracting 
| or elongating it in various directions. The superficial longitudinal 
| fibres can also curve the tip of the tongue upwards, and the lower 
᾿ set can curve it downwards, The extrinsic muscles form at least 
_ three pair, called stylo-glossus, hyo-glossus, and genio-glossus, and some 


writers add to this number.’”* The stylo-glossus (says Bartholinus) 
* arises from the external surface of the styloid process, and terminates 
in transverse fibres on each side of the tongue near the middle. Its 
use is to draw the tongue inwards, but by reason of the intertexture 
of its fibres, if both muscles act together, they lift the tongue straight 


upwards; if only one acts, it lifts the tongue on that side only,” 


he hyo-glossus (which is distinguished by some writers into the 


basio-glossus and the cerato-glossus) is considered by others as a 
_ single pair originating at the os-hyoides, partly from the basis of that 


bone, and partly from its horns.* It serves to depress the corre- 
sponding border of the tongue, and to draw it nearer to the os-hyoides, 
When the tongue has been projected out of the mouth, it co-operates 


_ in drawing it back; and when the two muscles are contracted, the 
_ tongue is depressed, and confined within its transverse diameter 
_ The genio-glossus is allowed, as well by the later as earlier anatomists, 
_ to be the most important of the extrinsic muscles of the tongue, 
| According to Haller, by whom it is minutely described, it is of a 

_ complex nature, being common to the tongue, the os-hyoides, and 
_ the pharynx. ‘ The common origin of its fibres” (says he) “ is in the 


chin, that is to say, in the hollow inner surface of the lower jaw, from 
either side to the middle.” “Thence it spreads backwards, dilating 
its fibres, and separating them into three parcels. The first and 
lowest tends to the os-hyoides, and terminates at the anterior and 
superior surface of the basis (being the last of the muscles there 
terminated), and in the lesser horns. The fibres of the second parcel 
are obscure, scattered, separated, and not very numerous: they 
ascend, being bent backwards into the anterior membrane of the 
pharynx nearest the tongue, between the os-hyoides and the stylo- 


_ glossus; and they partly meet the stylo-glossus and are continued 
_ with its fibres. The third and exterior parcel are shorter but very 
_ Strong: they insert themselves widely into the roots of the tongue, 
and are radiated, so that the anterior incline forwards, the next are 
_ transverse, and the posterior chiefly tend backwards.” ‘ When the 
__ lower jaw is fixed firmly against the upper, then, the first parcel co- 
_ Operating with the biventer and genio-hyoides (previously described), 


1 Anat. Descript. ii. p, 410. 5 Elem. of Anat. p. 1003. 
§ Anatome, p, 549, 4 Cruveilhier, Anat. Desc, ii, 413. 
5 Ibid. 414, 
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draws the os-hyoides forwards and upwards. The second parcel 
draws the pharynx forwards, and as much as possible constringes its 
sides. The third impels the tongue forwards, and under certain 
circumstances protrudes the tip of the tongue forwards between the 
teeth, and even beyond the lips; it may also, by bending its fibres 
forwards, withdraw the tongue inwards. On the other hand, if the 
inferior jaw be relaxed, and by its powers of elevation or depression 
the os-hyoides be drawn back, the genio-glossus may also bring 
down the lower jaw, and open the mouth.””! 

133. “The term Fauces” (says Bartholinus) “is sometimes used 
(loosely) to express the whole cavity of the mouth; but in strictness 
it signifies the posterior and interior part, which can only be seen 
when the mouth is wide open.”* Haller’s description is more 
minute. He represents the throat (guttur) as terminating upwards 
in an ample muscular sac, which opens above the tongue and leads 
into two cavities. ‘Of these, the lower opens between the tongue 
and the palate, at a small distance above the epiglottis, and is capable 
of being opened and shut. Above the palate is the other cavity, 
less subject to change of form, opening into the pharynx, and so 
leading to the nostrils. The air, theretore, whether it be breathed 
from the larynx widely opened, or through the gn when more 
contracted, has no other way of escape than through either the mouth 
or the nostvils.”* Hence we may observe, that the fauces contribute 
partly to the oral, and partly to the nasal articulations, 

134, The Palate is divided into soft and hard, which together 
form the roof of the mouth; the soft palate being the inner part, 
approximating to the fauces, and the hard palate being the foremost 
part, bounded by the front teeth. ‘The soft palate (otherwise 
called velum pendulum palati) is formed of mucous membrane 
enclosing muscular fibres and numerous glands; it constitutes an 
incomplete and moveable partition between the mouth and the 
pharynx.” ‘Its lower border is free, and has, depending from the 
middle part of it, a red conical process called the wvula.” The 
anterior or under surface of the velum, which is visible in the mouth, 
is concave.” The posterior surface, slightly convex, is continuous 
above with the floor of the posterior nares.’* “ Between the two 
layers of mucous membrane, of which the velum is composed, are 
situated the muscles of the soft palate. They consist of five on each 
side—two superior, viz., the levator palati (raiser of the palate), and 
the circumflexus, or tensor palati (stretcher of the palate); two 
inferior, viz., the 1 ea penta and the palato-pharyngeus; and one 
median, which descends into the uvula.’”® This last-mentioned 
organ was formerly supposed to contribute to the faculty of speech, 
and was thence called vocis plectrum ; but Bartholinus says that “ this 

' Elem, Physiol. 1, 9, pp. 422-424, * Anatome, p, 543, 


* Elem, Physiol, 1, ix. pp, 429, 430, 4 Quain, p, 1005, 
ὁ Ibid,, p. 1006, 
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isa mere error; and that the defects of voice supposed to have been 
caused by injury to the uvyula were occasioned by defect in some other 
1 


135, The Zeeth, when permanent, form in each jaw a row of six- Teeth. 
teen, of which however only the front teeth contribute to articulation ; 
and this, according as the tongue approaches to the edge or the root 

of the teeth, or is protruded beyond them to’ the lips, and as the 
of the breath between the upper and lower teeth is either 
wholly free, or partially or entirely impeded. To render the articu- 
lations thus produced quite distinct, it is necessary that a continuous 
row should be formed in front of each jaw, either by the teeth, or, 
where they are totally deficient through age, by the hardened gums, 
and that the two rows should nearly meet together, otherwise the air 
ing between the interstices causes a whistling sound. 

136, The Lips bound the anterior aperture of the mouth, forming Lips. 
what Homer calls ἕρκος ὀδόντων, “ the enclosure or wall of the teeth,” 
“They are composed of an external layer of skin, and an internal 
layer of mucous membrane, between which are found muscles, vessels, 
nerves,’ &c. “The principal muscle is the orbicularis oris ; but 
several others are inserted into this one at various points, and enter 
more or less into the formation of the 1105. The whole number of 
the labial muscles, including the orbicularis, has been estimated at 
twenty-five.’ Of these some elevate and some depress one or both of 
the lips, and some draw one or both of them obliquely. Bartholinus 
observes, ‘‘ that all the muscles of the lips are so mixed with the skin, 
that the fibres cross and intersect each other, and hence the motions of 
_ the lips are extremely various.”’* In the Ethiopian race, the volume of 
the lips is owing exclusively to the muscles.’ 

137. After considering the organs producing the oral articulations, nostrils, 
we must notice those which produce the nasal. And here it is to be 
observed, that if the mouth be entirely closed, no distinct articulation, 
nasal or oral, can be heard, but only a murmur proceeding from the 
Nostrils. When the mouth, however, is more or less opened, if the 
air be directed to the pharynx, nasal articulation may take place. The 
situation and general construction of the pharynx have been already 
adverted to.’ In front its walls are attached in succession to the sides 
of the posterior nostrils, the mouth, and the larynx, with which 
(respectively) they are connected by muscles and fibrous membranes, 
The muscles of the pharynx are the superior, middle, and inferior 
constrictors, the stylo-pharyngeus, and the palato-pharyngeus. This 
organ, moreover, is at times narrowed by the soft palate, which pro- 
jects backwards into it, and during the passage of the food is applied 
to its posterior wall. Hence it may easily be inferred, that there are 
some possible diversities of nasal articulation, though they cannot be 

1 Anatome, p. 542. ® Quain, Elem. Anat. p. 966. 


8 Cruveilhier, ii. 381, 4. Anatome, p. 534, 
5. Cruveilhier, ii, 379. ® Supra, 5. 131, 
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so various as the oral articulations, in the production of which so many | 


more organs may be employed. 

138. From this cursory examination of the articulating organs, and 
from the previous remarks on them, the following inferences may be 
drawn :— 

1, That as the breath is merely rendered audible at the glottis, but 
not articulate, the distinctions of sound, which we call articulations, 
must depend on organs affecting the breath after it has left the glottis, 
and before it has entirely escaped from the lips or nostrils. 

2. That as sounds are rendered audible by vibrations of the air on 


the fibres of the glottis, it is presumable that sounds are rendered arti- 


culate by vibrations of the air on the fibres of the articulating organs, 


3. That as the fibres of the articulating organs differ greatly in ) 


length, direction, and other particulars, they must be capable of pro- 


ducing very different vibrations, and consequently very different arti- 


culate sounds. 


4, That whilst the greater or less aperture of the glottis furnishes — 


a natural scale for measuring the pitch of the voice, and reducing that 
faculty to certain positive degrees, the complexity of the articulating 


organs renders the application of any such positive scale to the mea-— 


surement of all articulate sounds, as such, impossible. 

5. That as some perceptible differences of audible sound may be 
caused by vibrations extremely minute in respect to time, it is pre- 
sumable that some perceptible differences of articulate sound may be 
caused by vibrations extremely minute in respect to the form and 


direction of the vibrating fibres: to which cause (in part at least) is — 


to be ascribed the personal character of every individual voice, which 
is such as often to furnish proof of identity in courts of justice, and 
which (as Haller observes) even domestic animals can distinguish." 

6. That the difference of articulate sounds, as such, can only be 
determined by observation either of their effects or of their causes; 
that is, either of the impressions which they make on the ear, or of 
the form and action of the articulating fibres. 

7. That the method of judging by the ear, though it is the most 
obvious to uncultivated minds, has this special ground of inaccuracy, 
that it involves a possible defect in the powers of two organs “(the 
tongue and ear) instead of a defect in those of only one, 


8. That the method of judging by the articulating organs, though | 


at present imperfect, must become less and less so, as the anatomi 


knowledge of those organs is improved, and directed towards the pur- _ 


poses of Glossology, 

9, That in the present state of physical science, the two methods 
must be necessarily combined ; but the determinations to which they 
lead can be only approximative, 


139, Anatomical knowledge may be applied to the advancement of © 
' Ipsos inter homines, culque sua vox est, quam ¢tiam animalia domestica dise — 


tinguunt.—Elem, Physiol, iii, 458, 
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_ this part of glossological science in various ways, according as it relates Anatomy 
to the perfect state of the organs, to their growth and decay, to mal- (iPM, 


conformation, disease, or injury, to post-mortem dissections, or to com- 
parative anatomy. In the instruction of the deaf and dumb, the vocal 
organs are assumed to be perfect. In an account of the methods pur- 
sued for this purpose by Messrs. Braidwood, of Edinburgh, in 1783, 
it is stated that they began with their pupils, by first showing them 
how the mouth is formed for production of the vowels, letting them 
see the external effect that vocalised breath has upon the internal part 
of the windpipe, and causing them to feel with their thumbs and 
fingers the vibration of the larynx, first in the teacher, and then in 
themselves.' The only instrument made use of, except their own 
hands and the fingers of the instructor, was a small round piece of 
silver, of a few inches long, the size of a tobacco-pipe, flattened at one 
end, with a ball as large as a marble at the other. By means of this 
the tongue was gently placed, at first, in. the various positions respec- 
tively proper for forming the articulations of the different letters and 
_ syllables; until the pupils acquired by habit (as we all do in learning 

speech) the proper method. The pronunciation of children is far 
from resembling that of adults; but what a difference is there not also 
in their organs! In infancy, the teeth have not risen from the gums ; 
_ the tongue is comparatively very large ; the lips are larger than suffi- 
cient to cover the front of the jaws when approximated ; the nasal 
cavities are but little evolved, &c.* Add to this, the still more’material 
consideration of the slow and irksome efforts by which the infant learns 
ΤΟ to adjust his voluntary muscles to the action which he intends to per- 
_ form. The inferior animals have the adjustments which their several 


| natures require provided by instinct. The locomotive and voluntary 


' muscles of many young animals are accurately adjusted a few hours 
after their birth. With the human race it is otherwise: the awkward 

and ineffective movements of the infant’s eyes and hands prove that 

his adjustments have to be learned by many ineffectual trials ;* and 

_ months elapse before the forms of the articulating organs are fully de- 

veloped, and their muscular action adjusted. In old age the decay or 

debility of several of these organs produces correspondent changes of 

effect :-— 

The words are mumbled by the trembling lips.> 

_ The fibres of the windpipe, too, refuse their office; and 

the big manly voice, 

Turning again tow’rd childish treble, pipes 

ἢ And whistles in the sound.® 

_ The anatomist, therefore, tracing the imperfection of the sound to its 

cause in the undeveloped or debilitated state of the organs, is enabled 


1 Vox oculis subjecta, p. 142. 2 Thid. p. 147, 8 Majendie, i, 161, 
4 Dr, Fowler, Physiol. Proc, of Thinking, p. 34. 

5 Cum voce, trementia labra,—Juvenal, Sat, 10, v, 198. 

® As You Like It, act 2, sc. 7. 
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thence to infer the connection which must exist between the same 
organs in their normal state, and the sounds which they are then fitted 
to produce. A similar remark may be made on cases of malconfor- 
mation, disease, or injury ; for if, in the surgical treatment of these, 
the causes which prevent the distinct utterance of a particular articula- 
tion should be discovered, the operation of the perfect organ in pro- 
ducing a perfect articulation would become at the same time manifest, 
In respect to experiments which have been tried on the organs of the 
human voice after death, Haller observes that a better and clearer voice 
is uttered by a living subject, than art can produce from the organs of 
a dead body: the reason for which is, that in. the former the vital 
power so acts on the muscles of the larynx as to cause them to vibrate, 
with the percussions of the air, much more quickly and readily." And 
as these experiments on the larynx illustrate the effect of its vibrations 
on the audible quality of sounds, so it may reasonably be anticipated 
that future experiments on the articulating organs of a dead body will 
illustrate the effect of the vibrations of the same organs, in a living 
subject, on the physical laws of articulation, Lastly, as several animals 
having tongues sufficiently broad have been found able to imitate arti- 
culations of the human voice—and as Haller states (what indeed I have 
myself seen practised), that the master of a dog, by squeezing its jaws 
into certain positions, may make it utter some articulate sounds nearly 
approaching to the human *—it seems not improbable that Comparative 
Anatomy may eventually contribute its share towards illustrating the 
philosophy of articulation, as it certainly has ‘done towards ascertain- 
ing the causes of the pitch and strength of the voice.’ 

 Adparet etiam quare in vivo melior et clarior vox dren quim quidem in 
cadavere—nempe vivo homini larynx a viribus musculosis, quam anima regit, ita 
libratur, ut ab aére percussus long? tremat celerius et expeditius.—Elem. Physiol. 


iii, 435, 
5 Elem, Physiol, iii, 461. 8 Univ, Gram, s, i. 452, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
OF VOWEL SOUNDS. 


140. I HAVE said that the earliest and most generally-received Vocal tube. 
distinction of articulate sounds is into Vowels and Consonants ; but 
as these terms, when used substantively (as they generally are by 
_ grammarians), signify the respective classes of /etters, I shall here 
' employ them to signify not letters, but sounds, and make use of them 
only in an adjectival form, dividing articulations into vowel articu- 
lations, or vowel sounds, and consonantal articulations, or consonantal 
sounds, In the animated hymn on Christ’s Nativity, which, at 
an early age gave proof of Milton’s high vocation as a poet, there 
occur two lines, which, by a striking analogy, illustrate the production 
of vowel articulations, and their difference from the consonantal. 
“ The oracles,” says the young bard, 


—__————- are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof. 


Now, when the human breath “runs through” the vocal tube, or 
cavity of the mouth above described, it may be likened to a current 
of air running through “the arched roof” of a lofty hall or gallery. 
If, when it issues from the glottis, the fibres of that organ approxi- 
mating together are in a state of tremulous vibration, the breath 
becomes a “ Voice;”’ if they are quiescent, and wide apart, it utters 
only a “Hum.” And as, according to the form of the arch and 
walls of the building, the air, though it meet with no impediment in 
its course, yet yields different echoes; so, according to the form of 
the space between the tongue, and the fauces, palate, teeth, or lips, 
the voice, though unimpeded, produces a diversity of sounds. Such 
is the origin of the different vowel sounds, or vowel articulations. 
But if the breath be impeded, as for instance by a closing of the lips, 
or by a tremulous motion of the tongue, or if it be turned partially 
toward the nostrils, the effect is similar to what would happen in the 
supposed building, if the air should encounter the obstacle of a door, or 
fluttering curtain, or be forced to escape through a side window ; and 
it is by such impediments that the consonantal sounds, or consonantal 
articulations, are produced. To the vowel sounds M. CourT DE 
GEBELIN’s expressions are peculiarly applicable. He says the voice 


ener ἰδ on er ὴ 


---. 


at one time expand- itself majestically in a vast palace, and at 
another time is compressed between two planes which scarcely leave 
it a free passage.”' But the analogy between the vocal tube and 
an architectural edifice, however striking in some points, is in- 
applicable in others; for, in the first place, the’ form of the arched 
roof reraains unchanged, whilst that of the vocal tube is undergoing 
perpetua: variation by the movement of the tongue in all directions ; 
and secondly, the roof simply reflects the sonorous air which it has 
received, whilst the oral organs contribute largely to the vocal 
character of the sound: for, as Mr. Bishop remarks, “if we atten- 
tively examine what takes place whilst the organs change from one 
vowel sound to another, we can easily detect different parts of the 
membranous lining of the pharynx, tongue, lips, and other soft 
textures of the mouth, forced into vibratory motion, attended with 
a variety of configurations; and these different motions and vibra- 
tions may, by disposing different membranous surfaces to ἃ state of 
vibration coexisting with that of the glottis, determine the quality 
peculiar to the several vowel sounds.”* On this theory, to which I 
fully subscribe, every vowel sound requires the concurrent operation 
of two sets of muscular fibres, those of the glottis, and those of some 
portion of the vocal tube. We see, therefore, that the living 
organization possesses requisites for the production and ready use 
of articulate sounds, which no effort of architectural, or probably of 
any other mechanical skill, can fully attain. 

141. In stating that the main distinction of articulate sounds is into 
vowel and consonantal, and that these are respectively produced in 
the manner above described, the majority both of anatomists and 
grammarians agree, “ Vowels,” says HALLER, “ are solely formed 
by a greater or less opening of the mouth.”* “It is the common 
character of consonants to be produced by the collision of the tongue — 
or other parts of the mouth.’”* So, Bishop WiLkrns says: “ Those 
letters are called vocales, vowels, in pronouncing of which by the in- 
struments of speech the breath is freely emitted.”® ‘ Those letters 
are styled consonants in the pronouncing of which the breath is inter- 
cepted, by some collision or closure amongst the instruments of speech.’”* 
It is of importance, in glossological oes that the one class of arti- 
culations should not be confounded with the other. As we should 
remember that the sound of the voice is generated at the glottis, and 
neither above nor below this point,” so we should remember that 
whenever that sound passes on freely and without interruption through- 
out the vocal tube, the modification of it produced by the articulating 
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' Monde Primitif, vol, iil, p, 98, ® Articulate Sounds, p, 28, 

5 Vocales unicd apertura oris majori et minori formantur,-—Elem, Physiol, 
iv, p, 562, 

4 Consonantibus commune est ab allisu lingum aut aliarum partium oris gene- 
rari,—Elom. Physiol, ἐν, p, 465, ® Real Character, p, 363, 

* Ibid, p, 363, 7 Miller, Elem, Physiol, 1028, 
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_ organs is a vowel articulation, and whenever it is impeded by a collision 
of those organs, it is then, and then only, a consonantal articulation, 
It is true, that in some consonantal articulations, the impediment is so 
slight, that the passage of the breath is left almost open; as in our », 
- which is the German w, and the Romaic £. And in some vowel 
| articulations the free passage of the air is so brief, that they approach 
in effect to consonantal articulations; as in our initial y, which is the 
| German 2, Hence, we see the justice of Quintilian’s remark, that even 
in vowels it is the duty of the grammarian to consider whether custom 
may not have received some of them for consonants, since jam is 
written as tam is.”' ‘ Observe,” says Volney, “ that Quintilian does 
not say that 7 is a consonant; but only that usage had allotted to it 
the function of a consonant, by pronouncing jam in one syllable, as it 
does tam.”* This, however, will be more fully considered, when I 
come to examine the respective articulations in detail. 
᾿ 142. To begin with the vowel articulations.—It is not surprising Number 
_ that their number should be so differently estimated, as I have above Sore! 
_ shown it to be by different authors. Mr. Bishop justly remarks, that 
_ “ those who have not studied the subject can have little idea of the 
' nice distinctions by which the vowel powers are separated.” The 
reason is, that they are not separated by any natural limits. ‘1 do 
_ not deny (says Wallis) that in each part of the organs producing vowel 
_ sounds, certain intermediate sounds may be produced; for the measure 
of the ( sai aperture is of the nature of continuous quantity, and there- 
fore divisible in infinitum.”* Nor is this all: every articulate sound 
Τ᾿ requires for its production, not only a certain form of the * oral aper- 
_ ture, and, indeed, of the whole vocal tube, but a certain action, as I 
_ have above shown, of the muscular fibres both of the tongue and other 
organs; and as neither the form nor the action is reducible to any 
fixed scale of measurement, all positive gradations in the distinction of 
articulate sounds by the human voice must be impracticable.* Messrs. 
Wituis, De Kempeten, and others, have, indeed, produced different 
vowel sounds (or something like them) by a measurable apparatus; 
but the results of these artificial means can hardly rival the delicate and 
almost imperceptible shades of sound, which are to be found in human 
articulation. In this view, therefore, the estimated number of vowel 
sounds may be as great, or as small, as the practice of any nation, or 
the theory of any private individual, may determine. . The celebrated 


__ ἢ Etiam in ipsis vocalibus, Grammatici est videre, an aliquas pro consonantibus 

᾿ς usus acceperit ; quia jam sicut tam scribitur.—Inst. Or. i, 4, 

2 Alfabet Europ. p. 55. 

® Non nego, in qualibet vocalium sede posse sonos quosdam intermedios efferri— 

|| est enim aperture mensura, instar quantitatis continu, divisibilis in infinitum,— 
_ Gram. Angl. p. 12. 

* Τὸ must be remembered that vowel sounds are not fixed and definite sounds, 
but that they gradually glide into each other.—Proc, Ch, Miss. Soc. 1848-9, cxeviii, 
_ +In allen Sprachen sind die Vocale nur stufenweise yon einander unterschieden,— 

Adelung. Worterb, p. 3. 
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Grom founds his system on the narrow basis of what he call an or- 
ganic Triad. Assuming, that the short vowels were the original ele- 
ment of speech, he proceeds thus: ‘* The organic Triad of the short 
vowels is pronounced A, I, U; or to arrange them more properly, so 
that out of A, as the source and middlemost of all vowel sounds, may 
spring, on one side the lowest point U, and on the other the highest 
peak I, it may be represented thus :— 
A 


yan 


I U 


From the break between A and J is formed Z, and from that between 
A and U, O is produced, which completes the scheme thus ;— 


A 
E O 
I U. 


£ and J are the high and clear vowels, O and U the low and obscure 
ones, the middle place between them being held by A; which pro- 


nounced incorrectly in the one case degenerates into ἃ, and in the other 


into ἃ. The three original vowels, A, J, U, only are capable of a break, 
the intermediate ones, Z and O, being not susceptible of any further 
variation.”' Here I must at once say, that greatly as I admire the 
mental activity and indefatigable perseverance of Professor Grimm, and 
deeply indebted as I consider the science of Glossology to be to his 
valuable works, I must entirely dissent from the fundamental principle 
of his vocalisms, It not only does not pretend to rest on any ana- 
tomical research; but, as appears to me, it is inconsistent with the 
structure and power of the vocal organs. Professor SCHMITTHENNER, 
indeed, who agrees with Grimm as to the number of primary or ori- 
ginal vowels, asserts it, as a natural fact in language, that there can be 
only three original vowels, owing to the form of the Epiglottis ; but 
this (as I am assured by very able anatomists) must be erroneous; 
for the whole of the Epiglottis may be removed, without affecting the 
pronunciation. In favour of the division of vowel articulations by the 


1 Die organische dreiheit der kurzen vocale lautet A I U; oder um sie richtiger 
auszufassen, so dass aus den A, als der quelle und mitte, aller vocallaute, einerseits 
der tiefpunct U, and erseits der héchste gipfei I, entspringt 1 A U: was noch sinn- 

A 


licher dargestellt ist, ‘Gens Aus der brechung zwischen A und I wird EB 
A 

zwischen A und U wird O; und das verhiiltniss erfullt sich “we 0 ἂ E und I 

sind die hohen, hellen, O und U die tiefen dunkeln vocale; zwischen A die mitte 

hilt, unrein en dort in u, hier in & ausweicht. Nur die drei grundvocale 


A 1 U sind brechbar, die gebrochnen E und O keiner neuen brechung fihig.— 
Deut, Gram, i, 33, 
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number seven, it has been argued that this results from the same cause 
_ which produces the seven notes of the Gamut;' but though the vowel 
sounds of several languages, and of om own in particular, may be con- 
_ veniently so distributed, it is for a very different reason. The musical 
notes are caused by the vibrations of the glottis; the articulate by 
those of the vocal tube. 

| The scheme of our distinguished countryman, WALLIs, who adopts 
| nine as the number of vowels, appears at first sight one of the 
simplest. ‘I judge” (says he) “that they may be distinguished into 
three classes, gutturals, palatines, and labials, according as they are 
respectively formed in the throat, the palate, or the lips. In all they 
are nine, viz.: three in the throat, three in the palate, and three in 
_ the lips, according as they are accompanied, in each case, with a 
greater, middling, or less opening of the mouth.? How far I dissent 
from this view of the subject will be seen hereafter. The most 
_ recent arrangement is that of Mr. BisHop, in his able treatise on 
_ ‘ Articulate Sounds,’ above referred to. Having observed that Sir 


able doubt: and he finally concludes, that “ in the English lan 
there are ten distinct vowel sounds,” of which he presents the following 
diagram :— 


Pharyngeal. Lingua-palatal. Labial. 
ball bate 
bar bet bone 
bat beet boot* 
but bit 


__ Mr. BELL, in a treatise (also very recent) on ‘The Principles of 
‘Speech and Elocution,’ adopts the number thirteen, in the following 
_ table of English vowels :— 


1. ξξ(] (Il) ρδδ(!) 18. 

5. τὰν Pratap tee 

8, a(le) o(re) 11. 

" Μὰ 8) i) (1) 10. 

6. ἃ (ask) PD ances 8. 
7. ah 


ΙΝ 148, Estimates so different of the number of vowel sounds must Longs and 
| have proceeded on different views of their qualities, Hence they "* 


| Court de Gebelin, vol. iii. p. 112. 

___ * Ego illas omnes in tres omnind classes distinguindas esse judico, Gutturales, 
| Palatinas, et Labiales, prout in gutture, palato, aut labiis formantur—omnind 
_ Novem esse, tres in gutture, tres in ‘palato, et in labiis totidem, pro triplici nimi- 
ΤΠ tum in singulis sedibus oris apertura majori, mediocri, minori—Gram. p. 5. 

| * Articulate Sounds, p. 12 4 Ibid., p. 18. 

τα. Η 
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have been distinguished by some, as long and short, by others, as 
broad and slender, or as open and close, &c. The quality of length 
has been considered in two points of view, either as distinguishing 
the sound produced by one position of the organs, from that produced 
by another position ; or else as distinguishing the sound produced by 
a given position of the organs during a longer space of time from that 
produced in less time by the same position of the organs. In the 
first point of view, @ in all might be deemed longer than ee in eel. In 
the other view, @ in hall might be deemed longer than ὁ in holly. 
The majority of grammarians seem to have adopted the latter view. 
Bishop WILKuNs says that vowels “may be distinguished—Ist. For- 
mally, by the manner of configuration in the instruments of speech 
required to the framing of them; 2nd. Accidentally, by the quantity 
of time required to their prolation, by which the same vowel is 
made either long or short.” ‘WALLIS maintains that every separate 
vowel sound may be long or short; instancing the words hall and holly 
abovementioned. The more recent writers adopt the same principle. 
Mr, STEELE says, “ Though the grammarians have divided the vowels 
into three classes, long, short, and doubtful, I am of opinion that 
every one of the seven has both a longer and a shorter sound.” 
Mr. Rusu applies it to the sounds which he calls Tonics, and which, 
as I have shown, answer to our vowel sounds. These, he says, “ have 
a more musical quality than the other elements: they are capable of 
indefinite prolongation.”* To the same effect, Mr, Bisnop says, “ These 
modifications (of vowel powers) are of two kinds, the one, in which 
the articulation being the same, the difference lies in the time during 
which it is sustained, which constitutes the vowel either long or short; 
the other depends on an alteration of the position of the articulating 
organs; whereby perfectly different sounds are represented.”* Mr. 
Bet says “long and short are qualities that cannot be predicated as 
essential. characteristics of any simple vowel; for every vowel may be 
indefinitely prolonged by those who have sufficient power over theit 
vocal organs to retain them steadily in the vowel position.’ In the 
plan of the Caurcu MissionArigs, it is said, “ the same letter repre- 
sents slight modifications of each sound, such as are called full, οἱ 
long sounds, and short, or stopped sounds,’’® Grom says: “ Vowels 
are either long or short, a distinction which relates to the time of thei 
utterance.” So far he is borne out by numerous authorities ; but he 
adds certain propositions on this subject, which, to say the least, are 
by no means clear. “The long vowel” (he says) “has twice the 
measure of the others.” But “the short vowel bas precedence over 
the long; for it is the simple original element—it is a first power, the 


1 Real Character, p. 363, 

*In Aall, holly allieque similibus, idem prorsis vocalium sonus auditur nisi 
quad illic ger hic corripiatur,—-Gram, Ling, Angl. p. 6. 

* Phil, Hum, Voice, p. 78, * Articulate Sounds, pp. 16, 17. 

® Principles of Speech, p, 30, σ Proc, Ch, Miss. Society, 1848-9, οχον 
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long is a second, And inasmuch as that which is the simpler, is at 
the same time the elder, nobler, and purer; therefore, m the history 
of language, there arises this important proposition, that in its early 
state short vowels abounded, and the long were not adopted till a 
later period.” The different modes which have been adopted in 
written language to express different degrees of length in the same 
vowel sound will be examined in detail when I come to speak of 
alphabetical systems. It may be sufficient here to observe that they 
sometimes have two distinct letters for that purpose, as in the Greek 
ἢ and ¢; sometimes different arrangements of letters, as our aw in 
aul, long, and o in doll, short; sometimes a peculiar mark is added, 
as (7) in the French Prétre ; and sometimes the distinction is only to 
be learnt by experience, as in our a. 

Tn the foregoing passages only two degrees of this quality are men- 
tioned, a long and a short; and in accordance with general usage I 
have heretofore employed the same phraseology ; and have used (and 
shall use when necessary) the customary marks of long and short, ~ 
and ~, Few if any nations have expressed, by different letters or 
marks, a greater number of degrees. Yet it is evident from the struc- 
ture and powers of the vocal organs, that any vowel sound may be 
indefinitely prolonged or shortened, and consequently that there may 
be at least three gradations—a very long, a very short, and a medial 
sound. When the grammatical lengthening or shortening of a vowel 
articulation is spoken of, it must be remembered that this is very 
different from the lengthening or shortening of a syllable ; though these 
two circumstances are often confounded. M. Volney, for instance, 
says it is wrong to call α in ami short; for it may be sustained musi- 
cally through a whole bar*—or to call a in dme long, for it may occupy 
only a quaver.* No doubt, musical composers take great liberties with 
the grammatical distinctions of the words to which their notes are to 
be adapted. How far they may be justified in so doing depends on 
the rules of their art; but in respect to the grammatical structure of 
language, Mr. Tucker has justly said, ‘a man may speak quick or slow 
without changing the quantity of his vowels, which depends not so 
much upon their absolute length, as their comparative among one 
another.”* I take the true rule to be this—a vowel sound is to be 
deemed long, when it is capable of indefinite prolongation, without reference 
to the articulation (if any) which may follow it: and it is to be deemed 
short, when it is no sooner uttered than it is combined with or overborne 
by a succeeding articulation. This at once shows the difference be- 

* Die vocale sind entweder kurze oder lange, ein unterschied der sich auf die zeit 
bezieht, binnen welcher sie ausgesprochen werden. Der lange vocal hat das doppelte 
mass des kurzen. Dem kurzen vocal gebiihrt der rang vor dem langen: es ist das 
einfache urspriingliché element—der kurze vocal ist erste potenz, der lange zweite, 
Da nun das einfache zugleich das iiltere, edlere, reinere ist, so ergibt sich fiir die 
geschichte der sprache der wichtige satz, das in ihrem alterthum die kiirzen zahl- 
reich sind, allmilich die lingen iiberhand nehmen.— Deutsch Gram. i. 32. 

? Alfabet Européen, p, 32. 8 Ibid., p. 84. * Vocal Sounds, p. 10, 
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tween a long vowel and a long syllable: for instance, the syllable Paul, 
and the first syllable of Polly may both be long, as syllables; but the 
vowel sound au in Paul is long, because it may be indefinitely pro- 
tracted, as if it were written Pau-au-au, and during that time it re- 
mains uncertain how the syllable may terminate; whereas the vowel 
sound ὁ in Polly is short, because it is at once absorbed in the conso- 
nantal articulation /: and if the syllable be drawn out to any length it 
will sound as if it were written Pol-l-l.. So in the two expressions 
* Ah! Mother,” and ‘a Mother,” the interjectional ah! is long, and 
till it ceases the m is not heard; but the article ἃ is necessarily short, 
because it is closely followed, and overpowered as it were, by the word 
* Mother,” on which its significant eflect as an article depends. We 
may observe, too, that the very same vowel sound, in two words im- 
mediately succeeding each other, may be uttered and scanned in one as 
long, and in the other as short. Thus it is in the ‘Hebrew Melo- 
dies’ — 
For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast 3? 

where the ea makes a long syllable in “ Death,” and a short one in 
κε spread,” though the vowel sound is precisely the same in articulation. 
Again, as we distinguish the vowel sound au in Paul as long, and o in 
Polly as short, so we may distinguish the vowel sound au in audacity 
as of intermediate length—thus forming three degrees. In like hanner, 
M. Beauzée distinguishes ew as grave in the first syllable of jedneur ; 
aigie in the first of yeunesse ; and muette in je. And it is clear, that 
under the term grave he means to include the notion of a very long 
sound; under aigué that of a sound comparatively short; and under 
muette of a very short sound; for he thus explains the two first of 
these terms—* An oral voice (vowel sound) is grave, when being 
obliged to draw out the pronunciation more, and to press, as it were, 
upon it, we feel that the ear, independently of the longer duration of 
the sound, perceives in it something fuller, richer, so to speak, and 
more marked, On the contrary, an oral voice is aigué, when its pro- 
nunciation, being lighter and more rapid, the ear perceives in it some- 
thing less rich and less marked, and is in some sort rather sharply 
struck than satisfied.’* These nice distinctions of the learned French- 
man tend to show that the quality of length or shortness in vowel 
sounds is commonly affected by several circumstances with which it 
may coincide, The same vowel may appear long or short according 
as it is combined with different consonants, or with an accented or 


1 Byron, 

* Une voix orale est grave, lorsqu’étant obligé d’en trainer davantage la pronon- 
ciation, et d’appuyer, en quelque sorte dessus, l’on sent que l’oreille indépendam- 
ment de la durée plus longue du son, y appercoit quelque chose de plus plein, de 
plus nourri, pour ainsi dire, et de plus marque, Une voix orale, au contraire, est 
aigué, lorsque la prononciation en etant plus légere, et plus rapide, Voreille y ap- 
pergolt quelque chose de moins nourri, et de moins marque, et qu'elle en est, en 
quelque manidre piquée’ plutét que remplic.—Gram, Gene, i, 9. 
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unaccented syllable: ὦ in mast is long, a in the auxiliary has, is short : 
and so, even in diphthongs ow in powder is long, ow in gunpowder is 
short. aah 
144. The terms broad, open, full, grave, &c. are often confounded Broad, open, 

with long. That grave, as used by Beauzée, included the notion of δα. 
length, and aigué of shortness, has been just shown. At first sight, it 
would seem, that these words grave (weighty) and aigué (sharp) were 
neither opposed to each other, nor had any natural reference to the 
qualities of sound. They were, however, used ina similar manner from 
very early times. Aristotle says of sounds—“ The acute (ὀξὺ) stimu- 
lates the sense much in a little time, but the weighty (apd) does so 
but little, and for a long time.’ Suidas explains this use of the words 
very fully. ’O&d and βαρὺ (says he) “are metaphorically applied to 
acoustics ; for in magnitudes there are both acuteness and weight. In 
respect to touch, that is said to be sharp, which acts quickly; as a 
dagger is sharp, which stabs quickly: and that is blunt, which acts 
slowly and does not prick, but presses, as a pestle.” ‘So, in sounds, 
we call that acute which comes quickly to the sense, and soon ceases : 
and we call that weighty which is analogous to the blunt, and comes 
slowly to the sense, but does not quickly cease.”* Hence we see how 
_ a vowel sound, which was comparatively long in utterance, came to be 
called grave, and one quickly uttered came to be called aigué; but yet 
as these designations originated in a certain analogy between the senses 
_ of touch and hearing, which analogy is by no means strict, we find 
_ several other notions involved in Beauzée’s above-cited definitions of 
| grave and aigué. The terms broad and slender are employed by Dr. 
LarHam in his Vowel System ;* but on what principle I do not well 
comprehend. He objects to the words long and short: but it seems 
that the three sounds which he calls broad are all long; whilst of the 
fifteen, which he ranks as slender, two are marked by him as long, 
three as short, and the rest are left without a mark. It would seem 
that the terms broad and slender, if applied to vowel sounds, should 
naturally serve to distinguish those formed by a large expansion of the 
vocal tube, from those which flow through a narrow passage. Thus 
a in all and o in doll might be called broad, and ee in eel or 7 in il 
slender, without reference to their being long or short in the utterance. 
Mr. SHAw says, that, in Galic, “ the vowels are five, a ei o u, and 
are either broad or small: ao-u are broad, e and i are small.”* <A 


1T μὲν ὀξὺ κινεῖ σὴν αἴσθησιν ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ ἐπιπολὺ, τὸ δὲ βαρὺ ἐν πολλῳ ix 
ὀλίγον.---ΑΥὐἰδίοί, περ) ψόφου, &e. 

"OED, καὶ βαρὺ ἐκλήθησαν, κατὰ μεταφορὰν, ἐπὶ τῆς ἀκουστικῆς" ἐν ὄγκοις γάρ bios 
7b, τε ὀξὺ, καὶ τὸ Bags. ᾿Οξὺ γὰρ λέγεται, ἐπὶ «ἧς ἁφῆς, τὸ ταχέως ἐνεργοῦν" οἷον τὸ 
μαχαίριον ὀξὺ, ὅτι ταχέως κεντεῖ" ἀμβλὺ δὲ τό βραδέως ἐνεργοῦν, καὶ οἷον οὐ κεντοῦν, 
ἀλλ᾽ ὠθοῦν, ὡς τὸ ὕπερον---οὕτως obv καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ψόφων, ὀξὺν λέγομεν σὸν ταχέως 
παραγινόμενον ἐπὶ τὴν ἄ,σθησιν, καὶ ταχέως ἀποπαυόμενον: βαρὺν δὲ τὸν ἀνάλογον τῷ 
ἀμβλεῖ, τὸν βραδέως π΄ἀαραγινόμενον ἐπὶ σὴν αἴσθησιν, καὶ μὴ ταχέως ἀποπαυόμενον.---- 
Suidas, voc. ᾽Οξὺ. 

_ 3 Eng. Language, p. 112, * Shaw, Galic Gram. p. 1. 
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similar distinction might be made in the use of such terms as “ full 
and small”—* pinguis and exilis’”—* crassus and exilis,” &ce.; but 
whatever expressions may be adopted, they should be well chosen and 
carefully defined ; and, in particular, it should be fully understood that 
they do not necessarily determine the length or shortness of the vowel 
sounds to which they are applied. The rules, however, are frequently 
neglected. Vexius Loneus (cited by Vossius) says the letter 7 is 
sometimes exilis, meaning short, and sometimes pinguis, meaning long ; 
but in this use of the word ezilis, he seems to differ from QUINTILIAN, 
who applies ewilitas to the voice of females,* and from PLiny, who 
applies it to that of eunuchs ;* for in both these cases, the difference is 
produced not by the articulating organs, but by the larynx. He differs 
also from Marius Vicrorinus, who uses the terms pinguts and exilis 
in the sense above given to broad and slender, as intimating not that a 
yowel sound was longer or shorter compared with another in point of 
time, but that it was produced by a greater or less amplitude of the 
vocal tube.* This last distinction too is evidently intended by Vossius 
in the use of the terms crassus and eailis.® The distinction of open 
and close occurs very frequently among authors on vowel sound, but 
with great cliversity of application, JoHNSON employs the word open 
but once, and then as a sort of medium between slender and broad. 
“ A,” he says, “ has three sounds, the slender, open, and broad ;””* and 
it is remarkable that he distinguishes the other vowels into long and 
short. ‘The Port Royal Grammarians (why, I know not) call A E I 
open vowels, and O U Y closed vowels.” Vossius, suggesting that 
there was anciently an intermediate sound between E and I, or between 
I and U, or perhaps between O and U, says, “in these three, the in- 
termediate sound is more open.’’® CHLADNI instances the vowel 
sounds expressed by the terms open and close, in the French syllable - 
eu, as open in bonheur, and close in affreux,’ which corresponds to the 
grave and aigué of Beauzée. Dr. Latham says, “ the ὁ of the Freneh 
has been called fermé or close (Italian, chiuso): its opposite, the ἃ in 
fate, is open.’’ A little further on, he describes the a in fate as 
* slender,’ Some Italian writers seem to use the terms open and 
closed in a different manner when applied to e, from that which they 
adopt when speaking of 0, Thus, they say, 6 is pronounced in general 
like the French ὁ fermé, as in tema, fear; but it often takes the sound 

' I verd litera interdum exilis est, interdum pinguis.—Voss, Gram, p. 56, 

* Non enim puerum fwminem vocis exilitate frangi volo.—Inst, Orat. i, 11, 

* Bubus tantim fwminis vox gravior: in omni alio genere exilior quam maribur ¢ 
in homine etiam castratis,—Nat, Hist, ii, 112. 

4 Sunt qui inter U et I literas supputant deesse nobis, que pinguius quim I, 
oxilius quim U sonet,—Voss, Gram, i, 54, 

δ Dicam eos U extulisse, sono medio, inter Gracorum T et corum OT. δοιὰ 
quidem focivsent «i exilem sonum per T signavissent.—Gram, i, p, 54, 

5 Gram, prefixed to Dictionary, 7 Lat. Gram, ii, p, 248, 

"In his quidem tribus, Εἰ et 1, 1 et U, O et U, apertior est sonus ille intermedius, 


—iram i, p. 57, 
* Traité d'Acoustique, p. 69. Eng. Lang, p, 110, 
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of the 6 ouvert as in téma, theme.” On the other hand, they say the 
σ΄ open is pronounced like the French short a in bocage ; but the closed 
o has a grave sound approaching to the Tuscan u; as in sole, giovane,” 
&e.! The Church Missionaries use the word “ stopped” as-synony- 
mous with “short” applied to vowel sounds” It is manifest that 
whilst the technical distinctions of vocal sound continue to be so 
variously expressed, the systematic pursuit of Glossology must be 
greatly impeded. 

145, Fully impressed with a sense of these difficulties, 1 never- The Author's 
theless ventured in my former treatise to present a slight outline of “e™* 
that system of articulate sounds which appeared to me most suited to 
the present state of glossological science. The arrangement, founded 
chiefly on that of Bishop Wilkins, but with many material correc- 
tions, was not intended to apply to all languages, but merely to those 
European tongues with which I was more or less acquainted, I 
must now take a somewhat wider range, and first examining the 
articulations of the English language, shall afterwards notice several 
of those to which our vocal or auditorial organs are unaccustomed. 
On this, as on the former occasion, I shall take the articulations, both 
yowel and consonantal, in the order in which they occur, beginning 
with the sounds produced by the organs nearest to the opening of the 
larynx, and proceeding gradually to the opening of the lips. Of the 
English vowel sounds I reckon seven, besides the French labial u, 
which in the former arrangement made an eighth. Of the seven, 
I consider five to be oral and two labial; and of the oral I call two 
guttural and three palatine. As it is necessary to affix some mark or 
sign to each of these sounds, I have adopted the eight following 
letters, y, a, a, 6, i, 0, w, ἃ, adding to each, when necessary, for dis- 
tinction’s sake, a number, as y (1), a (2), a (3), e (4), i (5), ο (6), 
w(7), u (8). Zo these distinctive marks I shall have frequent occasion, 
in the sequel, to refer. For further clearness, there will be found in 
Plate I. some rough diagrams of the principal vocal organs, five of 
which show, by dotted lines, the course which the breath takes, in 
the interior of the mouth, to form the oral vowel sounds, and three 
show ee external appearance of the lips, in forming the labial vowel 
sounds, 

It is justly observed by Mr. Bell, “that though the arrangement of 
the lips produces one set of vowels and that of the tongue another, 
few of them owe their formation to either organ independently of the 
other.”* The terms labial and oral, therefore, must be understood 
with some latitude: and the same may be said of the above-mentioned 
divisions of the oral, viz., the guttural and the palatine. The term 
guttural, indeed, from guttur, the throat, is not strictly applicable to 
any articulation, for it implies the action of the larynx, which is not 

1 Peretti ed. Ballin. pp. 11-13. 


2 Proe. Ch. Miss. Society, 1848-9, p, cxevii. 
3 Principles of Speech, p. 24, 
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an articulating organ; but long-continued usage has made it signify - 
those articulations which are produced by the vibration of muscular 
fibres in the interior fauces, and near the opening of the larynx. Of 
the two guttural vowel sounds I indicate, by the letter y, that which 
is produced immediately on the emission of the air from the laryns, 
by the vibration of the adjacent fibres; and I indicate by the letter 
a, that vowel sound which is caused by the vibration of the fibres 
nearer to the palate. On the first of these two, it will be necessary 
for me to dwell at some length; for though actually sounded by many 
nations as a single articulation, it enters into few graphic systems, as 
such, 

- 146. As the letter y is adopted in the penultimate and antepenul- 
timate syllables of Welsh words, to express the vowel sound which ἢ 
have reckoned as the first guttural, it may be convenient here to 
adopt it for the like purpose generally. The sound, when long, 
though common in France, is almost unknown to mere English ears ; 
but at a medium degree of length, as in sir, but, young, &c., it occu- 
pies a great part of our language: and almost all our vowel sounds 
are apt to subside into it, when very short and unaccented ; so that if 
we were to adopt for it the Welsh y, we should in such cases write 
altyr, fathyr, thyr, confusiyn, honyr, instead of altdr, fathér, thetr, 
confusiin, hondur: besides which it may be considered as supplying 
that slight and scarcely distinct vowel sound, which accompanies J, r, 
and n, in such words as handle, metre, listen, Sir W. Jonns has 
observed, “that in our own anomalous language we mark it by a 
strange variety both of vowels and diphthongs, as in the phrase ἃ 
mother bird hovers over her young :”' where we may observe that 
a, 8, i, 0, and w have this sound given to them all, Of our earlier 

marians, Bishop WILKINS notices it as short in but, mutton, 
rudder, and long in amongst. Wau.is says “the French utter this 
sound in the last syllable of the word serviteur,” &c.: “the English 

(he adds) chiefly express it by u short in turn, dull,” &c. : some- 
times pronouncing negligently ὁ and ou, they give them this sound, 
as in come, couple, ἧτο In order to produce this articulation, the 
tongue must be nearly on a level, the back part being rather above, 
and the fore part rather below the line of the teeth, and its muscles 
must be relaxed; the teeth and lips must be moderately open; and 
the whole passage, through the oral cavity, of a medium amplitude, 
The effect in pronunciation is best heard in the French language; for 
there it is uttered in several gradations of length as a simple vowel, 
though chiefly written as a diphthong. Μ, Beauzte gives it four 
sounds, three oral and one nasal, The oral are, Ist, grave, in jei- 


* Aviat, Res, i, 18, * Real Character, p, 863, 

5 Eundem sonum ferd proferunt Galli in postrema syllaba vocum serviteur, &e, 
Angli plerumque exprimunt per u breve, in turn, dull, &e, Nonnunquam ὁ et ou 
negligentibs pronuntiantes eodem sono proferunt in come, couple, &o.—Gram, 
Angl, p. 7. 
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neur; 2nd, aigué, in jeun-esse ; and 3rd, muette, in je: and the nasal 
is in yeun.! M. Voutnry gives three sounds of it, which he distin- 
| guishes thus: ew clear, as in peur, coeur, δος, ; eu deep, as in je veux ; 
and a medium eu, in peu. He in effect adds a fourth degree, by 
comparing the French ὁ mute, when strongly uttered, to the English 
| vowel sound in sir, bird, ἕο. HAtuer also reckons it as a simple 
|| vowel expressed by the ὅ of the Swiss, the Swedes, and the Lower 
| Saxons? ApeELuNG says that the sound marked in German 6 is not 
ἃ diphthong, because it is pronounced by a simple opening of the 
mouth.* And my late valued friend, Dr. ΝΌΕΒΗΡΕΝ, explains the 
German 6 by the English u in gull.’ Sir W, Jonrs describes it as 
the first Sanskrit vowel, and as “ the simplest element of articulation, 
or first vocal sound,’’® According to Hatnep, the Bengalese has a 
| short vowel invariably subjoined to the consonant with which it is 
__ uttered (as indeed is the case with all or most oriental graphic systems), 
_ This inseparable short vowel, he says, is differently uttered in dif- 
ferent languages, according to the genius of each, and perhaps in 
_ Some degree to the organs of speech in the various nations by which 
it is used. In Hindostan it has the sound of the short e of the 
| French, In Bengal, where a very guttural accent prevails, it has a 
More open and broad sound like the second o in chocolate.’ “The 
_ Arabic futtah or fatha (adds he) is generally expressed in European 
languages by the short a; but in utterance it much more resembles 
|| our w in butter.”’® RicHarpson gives a different account of the mark 
\Fatha; but he says that the mark damma over certain letters gives 
‘them a sound like w in but, o in above, or ou in rough. To the 
Arabic damma corresponds the Turkish etiturt, which, according 
to Davips, gives to the letter, which it governs, the sound of (the 
French) w, 0, or eu." The Malays, who, like the Turks and Persians, 
have adopted, with some variation, the Arabic alphabet, give to alif, 
when marked with dammah, the English sound of u in up, utter, or 
else of o in obey."' In Persian, the inherent vowel has several different 
) Sounds, but among them is that of the short English u."* In Albanian, 
the sound marked ¢ is said by Colonel LEAKE to be “ uttered deep in 
| the throat, being the same vowel sound in the English words burn, 
) son, but generally very short,’ In Armenian, the letter yet (the 
| eighth in that alphabet) is sounded “like the F rench 6 mute, or the 
| English τ in us,’ 

__ That this articulation exists in Chinese, seems evident from Dr 

᾿ Marsumay’s account of the vowel sounds of that language. Those 
Sounds, according to the native arrangement, are twelve in number, 


Ι 
᾿! 


. ἢ Gram. Gén. i. 11. ® Alfabet Europ. 41, 42, 45. 
8. Elem. Phys. iii. 464, * Reichel, p. 8. 
5. Elem, Germ. Gram. p. 2. δ Asiat. Res. i, 13. 
4 7 Bengal Gram. p. 7. ® Thid. 
ik ® Arabic Gram. p. 13. ° Grammaire Turke, p- 7. 
{ 1 Marsden, Malay Gram. p- 6. 12 Moises’ Pers. Interp. p, 9. 
18 Researches in Greece, p. 260,  Aucher, Armen. Gram. p. 8. 
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and the greater part of them have four modifications; viz., an opet 
and a close modification, with a primary and secondary sound in eael 
of the two divisions, Among these, the fourth open primary is de. 
scribed as “the sound expressed in English by-ung, in sung, flung.” 
And the fifth open primary ‘“ answers to that of the short u in Eng: 
lish,”* In the /ndo- Chinese languages also it is probably to be found 
for De Ruopxs thought it necessary, when expressing in Roman cha 
racters the Annamitic sounds, to add to the o a modified character 
which he explains as ‘a kind of ὁ and e, a sort of sound compoundec 
of two vowels ;’*—a description which, it will be observed, agree: 
with the German character 6, expressing this same articulation, Ir 
the Burman language, the ninth vowel, according to Carry, has : 
sound which he describes as ‘‘ au both short, and the τὸ like the Eng, 
lish τὸ in buts In Captain Wasuineton’s Eskimaux vocabulary, the 
dotted ἰ5 said to be “ἃ thick sound of a, common among the natives 
as the τὸ in but.” Soamong the simple sounds, which are said by the 
Church Missionaries to require, in some African languages, a distine! 
letter, there is one described as “an obscure sound between ἃ and τὲ 
as heard in the English but, sun.”* This list of examples might easily 
be extended much further; but I have said enough to show that ir 
the most distant parts of the world, and by men of different origin, 
race, habits, and acquirements, this articulation (allowing a reasonable 
latitude to the movements of the vocal organs) is pronounced as ὃ 
simple vowel sound, though with different degrees of length, and other 
incidental modifications. 

147. The second guttural vowel sound I have marked with the 
Greek a. It is well known to English grammarians, who generally 
admit it to be a simple vowel, though diversely expressed, in our ortho- 
graphy, when long by a, or aw, as in all, awful; when intermediate 
by au, as in auditor ; and when short by 0, as in lock, odd, hog, &e. 
Grimm, however, seems to consider it as an impure utterance of ἃ, 
which he regards as the purest of all vowel sounds. And HALLER 
(which is more extraordinary) reckons it among the “ swrd,” or “not 
true vowels.””” In its utterance the tongue is kept at a distance from 
the palate, throughout its whole length, and is flattened, or rendered 
somewhat concave: the lips, too, are widely opened, so that no im- 
pediment is offered to the volume of breath, which forms an impres- 
sive echo from “ the arched roof.” In adapting the tongue to the 
requisite position, all the fibres of the genio-hyoglossus muscle are put 


' Elem. Chinese Gram, p, 101, * Thid, p, 102, 

® Diction. Annamit, App. p. 6. * Burman Gram, pp, 1, 2. 

5 Proc, Ch, Miss, Society, 1848-9, App, 1. | 

* A, der reinste aller vocale, A die mitte hiilt (zwischen I und U)—unrein ge- 
sprochen aber dort in i, hier in A ausweicht,—Deutsch Gram, i, 38, 

7 Totidem quot verm vocales. Deinde possunt totidem vocales surda nume 
sive breves, quw in gatture ferd pronunciantur, Uteunque din product, surda 
manent et gutturales, Karam quidem a exauditur in Germanico et Anglico all, 
ball, et in Gallico acoent.—Elem, Phys, ill, 462, 464, 
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_ in action, and for the modification of the sound, those of the interior 
_ fauces are made to vibrate. The French seem to admit this sound only 


with a nasal consonant following, as an, a year, croyant believing, 
ampoulé swelled out. It is the Swedish 4: whence ADELUNG says of 


| ὦ, it passes, in various dialects, through almost every shade of pro- 
| nunciation. It most frequently approaches the ο΄; and it then nearly 
| resembles the Swedish ἃ. The Persians pronounce the second San- 
| skrit vowel like our a in call ;* and Mr. Price, in his ‘ Elements of the 
| Sanskrit,’ gives it the same sound.’ He also says that in the Hindoo- 


stanee, the Persian letter Alif “in the middle and end of words has 
a broad sound, like that of aw in fawn.* In Chinese, the tenth close 
primary final (vowel) has nearly the sound which we attach to α in 
water.’ In the Burman language, the ninth vowel is pronounced 


_ rather short, as our au in audience, and the tenth long, as our aw in 
᾿ awful.6 In the Malayan, the alif before ng assumes a sound equivalent 
_ to our ain want, warm, ball.”” In Arabic, the vowel character “ fatha, 
_ at the end of words, is pronounced like a in ball.”* M. Votney calls 
' this sound the deep a (14 profond), ‘as pronounced in the English 
᾿ words fall, call, law, because ;”’® and he says “ it is rarely used by the 
_ Germans in the high dialects, but is habitual with those of the low 
7 dialects in Bavaria, on the Rhine, &c. It predominates in the northern 
_ provinces of France, whilst the clear a, as in the English sad, prevails 


| in the south of France; so that a Norman would say béteau (baw-toe), 
_ whilst a Provengal would say bateau” (bat-toe.)® It must be owned, 


{ 


however, that M. Volney’s ear was not a perfectly-accurate measure of 
English vowel sounds; for he gives the French dme and mdle, which 


_are really palatine articulations, as equivalents to the English fall and 


call, which are guttural." Mr. Marspen, too, one of the ablest glos- 


sologists of his time, says that the vowel sound of a, in the English 
words water, altar, fall, &c., agrees with that of the same letter in the 
French word smdle, pate, &c.; and is not distinguishable from the 
sound of our diphthong in maul, bawl, bought, and fought." Here the 
Englishman appears to have been unable to distinguish by his ear the 


_ French sound, as in the preceding case the Frenchman had miscon- 
_ ceived the English sound. Neither is Professor GrimM much more 


SS 


ee τς ταν ν' 


_ correct in this respect; for, in treating of English vowels, he gives wag 


and waz as agreeing in vowel sound with wall and war. These cir- 
cumstances only show how difficult, and next to impossible, it is for the 
most careful observers of articulation, to distinguish with perfect 


‘Tn den verschiedenen Mundarten wird es fast durch alle Schattirungen der Aus- 
sprache hindurch gefiihret. Am hiufigsten nihert man es daselbst dem 0, da es 


᾿ς denn dem Schwedischen ἅ sehr ahnlich wird.—Wéorterb. A. 


5 Sir W. Jones, Asiat. Res, i. 14. 8. Elem, Sans. Lang. p. 2. 

* Hindoost. Gram. p. 4, > Marshman, Chin. Gram. p. 105. 
5 Carey's Burman Grain. p. 6. 7 Marsden’s Malay Gram. p. 5. 

® Richardson, Ar. Gram, p. 13. ® Alfabet Europ. pp. 33, 36. 


1 Alfabet Europ. p. 33. 1! Convent. Alphab. p. 7. 
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accuracy, by the ear, vowel sounds to which they have not been 
accustomed ; and may, I trust, help to excuse the errors into which I 
must, doubtless, have sometimes fallen, in respect to the pronunciation 
of words in foreign languages. The vowel sound, however, of which 
I am now speaking, though it is probably unknown to some nations, 
is found in all quarters of the globe. The Church Missionaries call it 
in Africa “a sound between a and ὁ, as heard in the English words 
law, water, bought, not ;” and they add, ‘ it is represented in the 
Swedish language by a.”' In the case of this guttural sound, then, as 
well as of the preceding, I have proved that the practice of unconnected 
nations, in very distant parts of the world, has established its existen 
as a simple vowel articulation. εἰ 
148. The three palatine vowel articulations I have marked respec- 
tively with the Anglo-Saxon a, with e, and with ἢ; and supposing 
each to have three degrees of length, I consider them to be pronounced 
in English thus: the first, long, as a in father ; intermediate, as @ in 
fat; and short, as a in facility: the second, long, as ἃ in fate ; inter- 
mediate, as 6 in gregarious ; and short, as 6 in bet: and the third, long, 
as ee in eel; intermediate, as y in merry; and short, as ὃ in #. Tam 
aware that those glossologists, who judge by the ear alone, will, many 
of them, object to this arrangement; nor do I pretend to say, that some 
points in it may not be open to fair discussion on other grounds ; but, 
after the fullest consideration that I can give to the subject, I am dis- 
posed to adhere to the arrangement of these vowel sounds, adopted in 
my former treatise, and to the statement there made of their formation, 
with some slight additions. In forming the first palatine vowel sound 
(that marked with the Saxon a), “the teeth are separated to the same 
distance as ina; the tongue is rendered broader, the tip of the tongue 
is immediately behind the incisor teeth of the lower jaw; but the rest 
of the tongue is raised above the level of the grinding teeth, so that 
the space between the tongue and the bony palate is narrower than in 
a.”' To this I have only to add, that the vibrating muscles of the 
mouth, which give to the vowel sound its peculiar character, seem to 
be those of the back part of the palate. I consider the vowel sounds 
in bar and bat, axe and ask, to be medials in this palatine articulation ; 
but Mr. ΒΙΒΗΟΡ designates the two first as guttural,* and afverwards as 
pharyngeal,’ and treats them as distinct vowel sounds.¢ Mr, θεῖ 
considers the vowel sounds in aae and ask to be distinct, and reckons 
them his fifth and sixth in order? Mr, Manspen, on the contrary, 
treats our a in far, sad, lasting, &c., as affording examples of one and 
the same sound, which he regards as “ the most general and familiar 
of all the vocal utterances,”” Whether nice anatomical investigation 
may hereafter detect such distinct organic powers in the production of 


1 Univ, Gram, 5, 459, ® Articulate Sounds, p. 17, 
* Ibid, p. 18,  Thid, 
δ Principles of Speech, 96, 100, 5 Convent, Alphab, p, 7. 
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_ these, as may authorize their being reckoned different vowel sounds, I 
_ will not presume to decide; but the contrary appears to me to be the 
_ more probable result. Those who consider the vowel sounds in hard, 
laugh, lamb, hang, &e., to be different, seem to me to overlook the 
| effect of the accompanying consonants; but Grom, speaking of the 
| Anglo-Saxon vowels, observes that “ of all consonants in general, m 
_and n are the most favourable to a pure pronunciation of the vowel 
|| which precedes them.” And in English, he says, the pure sound of 
ἃ (reine laut) is heard before m and n in sham, ban, &2 The same 
sound occurs, as I think, in hard and laugh; but less pure on account of 
therd and the gh, “In the German of Saxony ” (says Mr. MarspEn) 
| “and more especially in the Italian of Rome, this is the predominant and 

_ almost the exclusive a,”"* In Italian, its three degrees of length seem 
to me to be perceptible, the long in Pddre, the medial in the first 
| syllable of mammd, and the short in the last; or, to take examples 
_ from the opening stanza of the Orlando Furioso, the long in Romano, 
| the medial in arme, and the short in dmori. In the French pronun- 
 Giation it is universally allowed to exist; and I think we may distin- 
᾿ guish the three degrees of length in mdle, mal, and the first syllable of 
_ amant. The long or grave sound in mdle seems, indeed, to have a 
somewhat: broader sound than is known to the English language ; so 
| ‘ate it may probably be produced by a somewhat wider opening of the 


interior of the mouth than our a in Sather, or au in aunt, and may 
᾿ e the vibration of muscles rather nearer to the fauces; but still it 
| is palatine, and not guttural, and more resembles our au in aunt than 
) our aw in fawn. I collect from Gruim’s account of a, in the modern 
“High German, that a somewhat similar distinction of this pure vowel 
“sound is to be observed in that language; that it is short in ab, less 
short in man, and longer in grade; but in wahr it somewhat approaches 

our aw.* ADELUNG, however, says a has but one sound, which is 


either prolonged (gedehnt) as in da, Gabe, laben; or sharpened (ge- 
schdinft) as in was, raffen, Pallast.? Marspen says that this a is the 
| fatha and the alif, with hamza of the Arabic.?~ In the Romaic or 
modern Greek, the a is sounded as the English a in far? In Por- 
_ tuguese, it is sounded as the English a in rat, fat, &.8 In the Sechu- 
| ana language, in South Africa, we find the longer sound of ὦ as in 
rather, and the shorter, as in lad® Among the Eskimaua the sound 
| of a, like the English @ in father, is very prevalent. The same sound 
| Occurs in the Armenian language." In the Tonga (a Polynesian tongue) 
_ it seems to be heard in two degrees, a longer, as in the last syllable of 
_ our Papa, and a shorter, as in man."* In Russian, there is our medial 


1 Deutsch Gram, i. 327. 2 Ibid. i. 383, 


᾿ ͵ 8. Convent, Alphab. pp. 7, 8. * Deutsch Gram. i. 218. 
ie on Negi lit. A. ® Convent. Alphab. p. 8. 
ἢ cott. Gram. p, 7. ® Vieyra, Gram, p. 1. 

® Archbell, Gram. p. 1. . Ὁ Washington’s Vocab. 


1 Aucher,-Gram. p. 8. 15 Mariner’s Tonga, ii. p, 344. 
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a, as in Tsar, a sovereign.’ So in Polish, the medial a is common, aj 
in plac, place, smak, taste ;* and a somewhat longer pronunciation ot 
the same vowel sound serves to distinguish certain grammatical forms, 
as lata, from lata. In Danish, the @ is sounded as our ὦ in father, 
part In Welsh it is sounded as our a in man, pan, lad, bad.’ These 
instances sufficiently prove that an articulation identical with, or at least 
very similar to, that which I have called the first palatine vowel sound, 
is practised by many nations wholly unconnected and widely distant 
from each other. 

149. The second palatine vowel sound may be considered as a 
medium between the first and third, in reference to both its organic 
causes, the form of the vocal tube, and the situation of the vibrating 
fibres, Bishop WILKuNs says, ‘ this vowel is formed by an emission 
of the breath between the tongue and the concave of the palate, the 
upper superficies of the tongue being brought to some small degree of 
convexity :”’® to which I add, that the amplitude of the vocal tube is 
rendered considerably less than in the preceding articulation, inasmuch 
as the teeth are less separated; the tongue is rendered broader and 
elevated more toward the middle of the palate; by the action of the 
anterior and posterior fibres of the genio-hyoglossus, those of the centre 
being relaxed: the fibres that co-vibrate with the glottis, are those of 
the middle of the palate. HALiEr’s account of the formation is short, 
and agrees nearly with Bishop Wilkins’s.? Our English glossologists 
generally agree in recognising the long sound of this articulation; and 
some of them admit its connection with what I have stated as its short 
sound, which others regard as a separate vowel. Muirrorp considers 
that the vowel sound of e in where, there, is JoHNsON’s slender a as in 
Jace, create ; and that this is only a lengthened sound of the ¢ in mén, 
séparate, διο." Srrete gives to his third vowel e, when long, the 
sound of a in may and make.’ Swerman places hate, his third vowel, 
as a medium between hat and beer, Turning now to foreign lan- 
guages, we find a full account of this vowel sound in German given 
by Apetune. “This vowel (says he) has two sounds in German; 
one resembling the Latin e in méus, and the other resembling our ii, 
The first is also called the high ὁ: when the accent (der ton) is laid 
on it, it resembles the French e fermé ; and this is its most frequent 
use, Before A, it is usually high, and accented, as in géhen, &c.; but 
sometimes takes the sound of d as in féhlen, stéhlen, &c. The other 
(or deep) ὃ, is the French ¢ ouvert, and sounds like ti. It is met with 
in the first syllable of many dissyllabic words, as leben, reden, &c., in 
which it is prolonged and accented ; but in some it becomes sharp, as 


7 τ Gram, pp. 1, 2. : era amg abr, pp. 9, 18. 
bid, p. 9. Rask, Gram, p. 1. 
8 Gram, p, 2. 5 Real Character, p. 364. 


7 Multo angustior oris canalis est; pars enim lingum posterior ejusque latera aut 
elevantur, ant omnino ad dentes superiores adducuntur, et apex ab iis dentibus 
modich distat.—Elem, Phys, ili, p. 408, | 

" Harmony of Language, &c. p, 33, ® Melod. and Meas, of Speech, p. xii, 
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in Berg, Werk, Kessel, δυο, Where the e is doubled (ee) the sound is 
in most cases high and prolonged, as in see, meer, &c.”" In French, 
_ VoLNEy compares the é ouvert in féte to the English vowels in nail, 
where, fair, bear, and the German ii in dlter, &c.; the feminine termi- 
nation ¢ to the English a in take, make, scale, gate ; and the German 
ὁ in stehlen, sehen, &c., and the masculine termination ¢ fermé in né, 
_ répété, to the English e and ea, in red, bed, head, and German ὁ in etwas 
and besser.2 Buauzte also gives three sounds of the French e, 
viz., the grave in téte, the aigué in tette, and a third (the é Sermé) in 
bdté.® In Italian two sounds of e are distinguished, one as in téma, 
theme, answering to the French é ouvert, the other as in tema, fear, 
answering to the French ὁ fermé.* The Spanish e has always the . 
_ sound of the French 6 fermé, as padre, father, pronounced as if written 
in French padré.* The Portuguese e is compared to the English @ in 
care.’ The Russian language has two sounds of this articulation, that 
of our a in fate, as shérste, wool, and that of 6 in met, as pépell, ashes. 
_ The Armenian has our ὁ in met ; as in temk.* Our short ὁ is wanting 
_ in Sanskrit; but a long 6 is found in Véda.® In Bengalese, also, they 
have our a in labour.” In Persian our short 6 is represented as an- 
_ swering best to the vowel inherent in the consonants of their alphabetic 
| system."' In Chinese Dr. MarsuMan gives the sound of ai in hail to 
_ the seventh open primary vowel, as kai, to turn; and that of our short 
9 to the tenth open primary vowel, as hyen, firm." In the Burman 
| language the seventh vowel has the sound of a in name, or ai in air, 
_ and the eighth that of ei in their. In the Sechuana there are two 
_ sounds, the longer, that of ὦ in hate, and the shorter, that of ὁ in met." 
᾿ς So, in the Tahitian, as in the word Tébéla, taken from the English, 
table.” In the Australian, e, whether at the beginning, middle, or end 
_ of the word, is sounded as in the English there :'® and the same direc- 
_ tion is given in the preface to Captain Wasnineron’s Eskimaux 
Vocabulary. The African Missionaries seem to consider that there are 
three sounds nearly approaching to each other, and answering to the 
‘English bait and bet, and the German a in viiter, father.” Thus we 
see that the vowel sound which I reckon as the second palatine occurs 
in many (probably in all) languages, though to some it is known in 
more, and to others in fewer, gradations of length. 
150. The third palatine vowel sound is that which I have marked 
ἵν, and of which I think three degrees of length are to be distinguished, 
as in eel, merry, and ἐξ, as above stated. WALLIS gives only two, a 


' Dictionary, pref. p. xiv. ® Alfabet Europ. p. 33. 

83 Gram. Gen. i. p. 11. 4 Peretti, Gram. Ital. p. 11. 

> Martinez, Span. Gram. p. 6 ὁ Vieyra, Portug. Gram. p. 2. 
7 Heard, Russ. Gram. pp. 1, 2. ® Aucher, Arm. Gram, p. 8. 
® Jones, Asiat. Res. i, 15, 18. 10 Halhed, Beng. Gram, p. 25. 
1! Moises’ Pers. Interp. p. 9. @ Chin, Gram. pp. 103, 105. 


4 Archbell, Sech. Gram. p. 1. 
15 Buschmann, Vocab. Tait, p, 91. 6 Moore, Austr. Vocab, p- vii. 
7 Proc. Ch. Miss, Society, 1848-9, p. cxevii. 
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long and a short. Wiuxxy8 also states the short, as in dit, and the 
long, as in beet.* So STEELE says ὃ is long in be and short in bit. 
But Marspen says “the third vowel ¢ has three prosodial distinc- 
tions of sound, the longest being usually represented in our language 
by ee, as in meet, or by ea as in leave, by te, as in believe, or by ei, as 
in receive. The distinction in length of sound between that of the 
longest and the middle ¢ is not so well defined as to be free from 
doubt, in many instances, as to which of the two classes certain words 
should be referred to; but in the following it will probably be 
thought that the vowel is so much shorter, than in those last enu- 
merated, as to justify their being distinguished from each other, as in 
the Italian words denti, niente, &c., and the French limiter, petit, &e. — 
The third or shortest sound of the vowel ὃ is common to all the 
languages in Europe, the English not excepted, where it is found in — 
sit, bit, thin, titular, spirit. In Italian, where it is comparatively 
rare, it occurs in piccolo, scritti, pit, gid; and in the French, in the 
words quitter, piéce, permission, plusieurs.’* The opinions of writers, — 
whose attention is directed rather to the letter than the sound, are of © 
less weight: still it may be proper to observe that JOHNSON gives ὁ in — 
jin as the short sound of 7,° and that Mirrorp states the short ὦ to | 
be the long ὁ (as in adhéring) shortened.’ Grimm compares our ee 
to the (German) long i, and cites as the short i, hit, wit, ἕο The — 
African Missionaries give, as sounds of ὦ, in English, ravine, Wit, 
answering to the German lieben, stnn.® I have cited these several — 
authorities, of different dates, and from very different sources, chiefly 
to show that my view of the shortest sound of this articulation in the 
English language is neither singular nor novel: though I shall here- 
after have occasion to notice the opinions of those recent glossologists 
who have treated that sound as a separate and distinct vowel. Of 
the mode of forming the vowel sound ἡ Bishop Wu1kins speaks | 
thus; ‘It is framed by an emission of the breath betwixt the tongue — 
and the concave of the palate, the upper superticies of the tongue 
being put into a more convex posture, and thrust up near the palate,” 
Hauer adds: “The lips are less expanded; the sides of the tongue — 
touch the first molar teeth, and its tip is quite curved and elevated, — 
so as to be a little distant from the front teeth.” I add that the 
os-hyoides is slightly raised, and consequently the whole tongue is— 
elevated; and all authorities admit (at least as to the long degree οὗ 
this sound) that the vocal tube is narrowed to its least extent. ‘There 


1 Hune sonum quoties correptus est, Angli per { breve exprimunt, quam verd 
producitur, seribunt ut plarimum per ed.—Gram, Ang. p. 9. 


* Real Character, p, 363, ὃ Melod, and Meas, p, xii. 
* Convent. Alphab, p, 10, ® Eng. Gram. p. Ixvi. 
9 Harm, of Lang, p. 33. 7 Deutsch Gram, i, 883, 386, 


* Proc, Ch. Miss, Society, 1848-9, p. excvil,  ° Real Character, p. 804, 
Et labia minus diducuntur, et latera lingam Dentes molarium priores contin= _ 
unt, et apex omnino curvatur, et elevatur, ut modicd a dentibus prioribus distet— 
οι, Physiol, iii. 464, 
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is probably no language in which this vowel sound is entirely un- 
_ known, though there are some in which one degree of it prevails, and 
in some another. Beginning with the Welsh, we find the letter ὦ 
with two sounds, the long, as 66 in the English free, and the short, as 
ἃ in the English rich: the former sound is expressed by y or u, when 
they are circumflexed, the short by wu not circumflexed, and by y in 
Pe final syllable, and in monosyllables, with some exceptions. The 
Welsh language, says Mr. Epwarps, differs from the Breton by a 
}'shade in the pronunciation of i, It is an i excessively short, as 
in the English busy, and its shade of distinction, in utterance, from 
the short ὁ, is almost imperceptible, except to a very fine ear.”* 
Elsewhere he contends, that, being unknown to the continental Saxons 
d to the Normans, this fine modification of sound can only have 
(been communicated to the Anglo-Saxons (and so to the English) by 
‘the ancient British inhabitants of England. Of the German i, 
ADELUNG gives this account :—* With respect to pronunciation, it is 
‘sometimes lengthened and sometimes sharpened. It is sharpened in 
un, in, wirken, sinnen, &c., and lengthened in mir, dir, wir, in the 
rst syllable of Lilie, in the third of Petersilie, and in the foreign 
words Debit, Titel, &c. In ihm, ihn, &c., it takes the ἢ, as a mark of 
its being lengthened.* This author considers the very short i, or 
German 7, before a vowel, as a middle sound between a vowel and a 
leonsonant.’ In that case, he says, the i (with some exceptions) 
‘melts into the following vowel, and becomes the medium sound 
before described) of jod, as in jahr, jeder, jetzt’* (the German j, 
alled in that language jod (7. e. yod), answers before a vowel, as is 
well known, to the English y). The Danes, in like manner, give to 
their vowel ¢ the two sounds of the English ee in bee, and ἐ in bill; 
and employ the 2, or 76, as our (so called) y consonant? The French 
language is considered by M. VoLnry as having our ee in éle, and our 
short ¢ in midi.* It is true that the French ile is pronounced exactly 
like our word eel; but midi is not pronounced like our middy (diminu- 
tive for midshipman), but rather as an intermediate vowel sound: 
tnd I am inclined to think, with several grammarians, that we 
French do not possess our short 7 in it. In Jtalian the gradations of 
his vowel sound are not very distinctly marked, yet the long ¢ in 
ost is exactly equal to our 66 in see. Mr. MarspEn distinguishes a 
ΠῚ Richards’ Gram. p. 3. 
) ? Recherches sur les Langues Celtiques, p. 10. § Thid. p. 13. 
| * Es ist, der Aussprache nach, bald gedehnt, bald geschartt. Geschirft ist es in 
in, in, wirken, sinnen, &c., gedehnt in mir, dir, wir, in der ersten sylbe von Lilie, 
‘der dritten von Petersilie, und in der fremden Wortern Debit, Titel, &. In 
i n thn, τῷ om es zum Zeichen seiner Dehnung das h an.—Deutsch. Worterb. 
Ol, 11, p. Le . 
Ὁ Ein mittellaut zwischen einem Vocale und einem consonantem.—Adelung, 


if 5 Schmilzet es mit demselben (Vocalen) zusammen, und gehet in den Zwischen- 
ut Jod iiber.—Ibid. 1848, 
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medial ὦ in primi, and a short ὦ in piccolo, answering to ours in sit ; 
but I rather doubt the accuracy of the last parallel. The shortes 
Italian 7, perhaps, is that sometimes placed before words beginning 
with sf, st, &c., to soften the sound, as isfuggire for sfuggire, istat 
for stato, aud the like.* In Spanish, as in Italian, the accented 7 ha: 
of course a longer sound, as in si, yes, than the ὁ preceding a vowel. 
as in hierro, iron. In Portuguese, the i has also two sounds, a long 
one like our ee, and a shorter, compared (though perhaps with som 
inexactness) to the English ὦ in still. In Romatc, the modern Greek: 
express this articulation by »° (ee), differing from their ancestors, wh 
in the classic ages undoubtedly gave to that letter the sound of our « 
in ale, or even one approaching to the French ὦ in mile. The Rus 
sians use two letters to distinguish two sounds of this articulation 
their ninth like our ee, as in vid, a view, aud their tenth before anothe 
vowel, like our y in a similar position, as blagovonie, fragrance.* Th 
Polish also there are two letters, i expressing a very clear sound (like 
our 66), as in psiarni, of a dog-kennel (genitive), the other (y), ὁ 
more obscure sound (like our terminating y), as in ogrody, gardens, 
The Bohemian seems to follow the Polish in this particular.® Th 
Sanskrit has, besides its characters for the compound sounds (i, ri, ant 
lri, two characters, its third and fourth vowels, the former for a shor 
and the latter for a long 7? And the Bengalese alphabet adopts th 
same distinction.® In Persian, Arabic, Turkish, and Malayan, thi 
articulation exists both in a long and short degree, and is marked i 
all the alphabetic systems (of which the Arabic is the original) by 
the same letter, ya, or else by a peculiar vowel mark. Thus ἢ 
Persian the letter ya has two sounds, a long sound, as our e¢ 
green, and a short one, as y in yet: and its place is sometimes su 
plied by the mark hamza.® In Arabic the letter ya bas the sam 
powers as in Persian; and the mark casr takes either the lon) 
sound of 66 in seen, or the short one of ¢ in ἑλὼν. In Turkish th 
letter ya is retained, and the mark esreh answers to the Arab 
casr."" In Malayan, the same letter ya has in the word bilang, 
the sound of our 66 in dee, and in yakut, a precious stone, that of ὃ 
y in young: and our short ὦ, as in minta, to ask for, is indicated Ὁ 
the mark hesra/, either supplied or understood,"* This articulatio 
when short, seems to be little used in Chinese, except in combinatic 
with some other vowel, or with a nasal consonant, Thus Dr, Marshma 
marks the fourth open secondary vowel as king, and the ninth op 
secondary as kin, and prefixes a short y to eight of the twelve ope 
secondary vowels, and to five of the close secondary ones, In onl 
one instance he admits the sound ee, namely, in the fifth ope 

1 Convent. Alphab. p. 26, * Albert, Dizion, p. xi. j 

5 Leuko's Researches, p, 2, * Hoard, p, 2. δ Vater, p, 9 and table 

5 Frohlich Anteitung, 4 Slav, havptepr, p, 3. . i 

? Sir W. Jones, Asiat, Res, i, p. 15, " Halhed, Beng, Gram. p. 4. P 

9 Moises, pp. 3, 8. Richardson, Ar, Gram. pp. 11, 

David's Turk, Gratn, p. 7, Marsden, Malay Gram, p, 18, — 
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-secondary.' In the Burman language the third vowel is sounded as 
our ¢ in δἰ], and the fourth as ee in eel? In the Sichuana language 
_ there are two sounds of this articulation, a long one, as in bitsa (pro- 
| nounced beetsa), and a short one, as in lintsi (pronounced lintsy), both 
“which Mr, ArcHBELL marks with the letter I: and it seems that 


ἡ 


‘the sounds of our δὲ and ¢ appear to be generally prevalent.’ In fine, 
Thave not found mention of any language, in any part of the globe, 
‘where this articulation is wholly unknown. And thus we conclude 
the survey of those vowel articulations, which I have styled oral, as 


151. The labial vowel sounds in the English language, as I have 

id, are two, most frequently written o and 00, but of which I have 
marked the latter with w, being the letter employed for that purpose in 
the Welsh alphabet. ὁ. is sounded in English, long, in coat, and 
Short in nobility: in a still shorter sound it nearly sinks into the first 
' uttural, as unidn, person, timdrous. It is framed, says WILKINS, by 

in emission of the breath between the lips, a little drawn together and 
contracted.’ The lips, says HALLER, are drawn nearer together than 
and interior teeth.” We may add that the position of the tongue and 
teeth is nearly the same as in the second guttural vowel sound (a) ; the 
tongue is slightly raised at the back part, but the sound is distinguished 
from @ by the contraction of the lips which generally assume some 
What of a circular form, owing to the action of the muscle called orbi- 
ewlaris oris: hence the fibres of the interior fauces appear to vibrate 
together with those of the lips in giving the sound its peculiar character, 
‘The prevalence of this sound in human utterance is universal: and in 

host written languages it is expressed by one or more characters, 
which renders it the more remarkable that such a character should have 
een wanting in the Hebrew alphabet until supplied by the so-called 
)Masoretic points, if such was really the fact. 


ong in our word pool, and short (or rather medial) in pul; but we 
|! Chinese Gram. p. 107, * Carey, Burm. Gram, p, 5. 
| * Sechuana Gram. pp. 1, 3, * Proc, Ch, Miss, Society, 1848-9, p. cxevii, 
| 9 Mariner’s Tonga, vol. ii. p. 845. 5 Moore’s Vocabulary, pref, &c. 
_ 7 Washington's Vocabulary, pref. ὃ Vide Zeisberger, Howse, &c, 

9 Real Character, p. 364, 
| ® Labia arctius adducuntur quam in a; et lingue major pars anterior‘bus et in. 
terioribus dentibus vicina est.—Elem, Phys. iii, 464, 

12 


> 


in @; and the greater part of the tongue approximates to the anterior 


| 152. The other labial vowel sound known to our language is heard w. 


ὅ, ἵ, i, Fr. 


Diphithongs». 
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have also a very short sound of it before another vowel when it nearly 
approaches to a consonant, and has therefore come to be considered ir 
English as a consonant. This is generally expressed by w, as in water 
awet, win, wore, wool ; sometimes however it is written u, as in quality 
quail, quest, quill, quorum, persuade, &c.: and in all cases, it is pro 
perly and strictly a vowel sound ; for the air passes unimpeded throug! 
the vocal tube, though for an extremely short space of time. This 
vowel,” says WILKINS, “is the second of the labials, requiring a greate 
contraction of the lips.”' ‘The lips,” says HALLER, ‘ are drawn some 
what nearer together than in 0, and the tongue is applied to the teeth.” 
All agree that the labial aperture is less than in the preceding vowe 
sound, but it should be added that it loses the tendency to circularity 
the lips being drawn out in length. The tip of the tongue also i 
more elevated, and brought a little more forward, the teeth inins 
nearly at the same distance apart, as before. English students are ap 
to be misled by the mode of designating our fifth vowel u, which i 
really a diphthong, when pronounced in mule, including the two vowe 
sounds of ee and 00 ; whereas the pure articulation both long and shor 
abounds in our language, as it does in most other European tongu 
thus in rule, moon, shoe, moor, woo’d, though spelt so differently, it : 
tong ; in puil, full, good, wood it is short: so in the French foule, so 
the German thr, miind, &. The Sanskrit has. two distinct vowel 
the fifth for the short, and the sixth for the long articulations. 
some countries, and particularly in Italy, the ὁ is often softened so 
nearly to approximate to the u. Ἷ 

153. These seven are all the sounds into which it appears to mi 
that the English vowel sounds may be most conveniently divided, allow 
ing to each two or more degrees of length in pronunciation. Amon; 
these, however, there are some which certain grammarians hold to Ὁ 
specifically different vowel sounds—or instance, that in bet, which 
deem to be a short e, and that in fit, which I deem to be a short ὃ 
The majority of glossologists agree in the opinion which appears to m 
to be correct; nevertheless I am far from saying that a more minw 
examination of the vocal organs than has hitherto taken place ma 
not show a necessity for some correction of the above arrangemen 
An addition to it must be made of the French wu, if the system be @ 
tended to that language, and possibly some other vowel sounds, whie 
I cannot well appreciate, such as the Hebrew ghain, should also ἢ 
taken into the account; but in this, as well as other respects, the stud) 
of Glossology requires, and will doubtless obtain, more precise infor 
mation than it has yet acquired, 

154. It is not suflicient that we acquire the separate pronunciatio 
of single vowel sounds ; for a great portion of many languages is take 
up with combinations of those sounds, When two simple vowé 

* Real Character, p. 364, 


* Aliquanto propius labia adducta habet quim in 0, linguam vero dentibus ad oh 
catam,—lilem, Phys, ili, 464, 
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' sounds are combined, they usually receive the not very appropriate 
designation of diphthongs, and when three (which more rarely happens), 
of triphthongs. If two vowels following in immediate succession are 
both pronounced distinctly, they form separate syllables, as the ὁ and ὁ 
| in t6dine, or the @ and ὁ, in dérial ; but they may be melted together, so 
‘as to form only one syllable, as the o and i in oil, which constitutes a 
| diphthong. The great confusion of our alphabetic system renders it 
| scarcely possible to give an intelligible explanation of many diphthongal 
| sounds, by means of English letters in their ordinary use. I must 
therefore either resort to the peculiar powers, which I have above 
| given to those intended to signify the seven vowels of our language, 
Viz.: Y, a, a, 6, 1%, 0, w; to which may be added u for the French u; 
or else I must employ for these letters respectively the Arabic numerals 
4, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, Now, in order to understand a combined 
sound, we must first ascertain the elements of which it is composed : 
| we must not for instance suppose the combination yi (1, 5) to be made 
up of ai, (2, 5) or of αἱ (3, 5); nor must we suppose the combination 
yw (1, 7) to consist of the elements aw (2, 7) or aw (3,7), When- 
ever we observe an individual uttering a diphthongal sound, as it is 
' pronounced in a foreign, provincial, or rustic dialect, we may generally 
‘presume that he has an inaccurate conception of the elements of that 
Sound, And on the other hand, one who misapprehends an elementary 
‘sound, cannot form an accurate judgment of the diphthongal sound 
'which it helps to produce. M. VoLNey supposed the English vowel 
sound u in cut to be identical with the French o in hotte, and the 
glish ὁ in rod ;' but as the French o in hotte answers to 0 (6) in my 
System, and the English o in rod answers to a (2) and u in cut toy 
(1) in the same system, I cannot conceive that M. Vonnry fully un- 
} derstood the English diphthongs, into which either of those vowels 
‘enters as a constituent. When a student has fully ascertained the - 
elementary sounds of a diphthongal articulation, his next care must be 
to acquire a facility in uttering it correctly. This is best done in the * 
‘mode adopted for the acquisition of many other mechanical movements, 
) for instance, that of the roll of a drum, which is effected by giving 
| alternate taps of each drumstick, with a certain interval of time, and 
| gradually lessening that interval till the difference of the sounds ceases 
' to be perceptible by the ear. So, to acquire a proper pronunciation of . 
our first personal pronoun, I, which on my system, is the diphthongal 
᾿ sound yi (1, 5), the learner should begin by pronouncing y (1) and ¢ 
| (5) separately, and each at some length, say in the time of a musical 
td erotchet ; and this time he should gradually reduce to a quaver, semi- 
| quaver, demi-semi-quaver, &c., till the ear ceases to distinguish the 
’ rapid movement of the vocal fibres, and the two sounds seem melted 
| intoone. The vowels constituting a diphthong were distinguished by 
the Greeks, in respect to their relative position, as the prepositive and 
' the postpositive or subjunctive. M. Ducros supposed, end in this he 
: 1 Alfab, Europ. p. 33, 


False 
diphthongs, 


held by the Greek grammarians that all dip 
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was followed by M. Beauzes,' that the prepositive should always be — 
pronounced more rapidly and less emphatically than the postpositive ; 
but this, whether true or not of the French language, is by no means: 
a general rule; as will presently be seen by the examples which I 
shall notice. It has been made a question whether a diphthong may - 
be formed by duplication of the same vowel. QULNTILIAN answers 
it in the affirmative, adducing the instance of conjicit (which must be 
read conyicit),* and it is common in English with the two vowels of a 
narrow oral and labial aperture ¢ (δ) and w (7), as in ye and wood 5 
but with vowels of a larger aperture it cannot easily be done, and does 
not seem to have formed in any language ἃ true diphthong. It was 
hthongs must end with ¢ 
or 0, which two vowels were therefore called subjunuctives, or p ost- 
positives, and the others prepositives. But this is by no means ἃ. 


common rule with languages in general. Other writers somewhat 


extend the principle, holding that one or other of these two vowe * 


either as a prepositive or subjunctive, is a necessary ingredient of every 
diphthong, and alleging as ἃ reason, that “being the most contracted 
of vowels, they approach very near to the nature of consonants.”* 
'That fact indeed is true, as I have before observed; and it no douk 
facilitates the pronunciation of the diphthongs into which either 0} 
these vowels enters as an element; but the want of them dogs not 
wholly preclude the formation of a diphthongal articulation. 

155. As nations do not all agree in their distinctions of simple 
yowel sounds they must sometimes, of course, differ in the combina= 
tions of two or more such sounds. Hence diphthongs are known and 
practised in one country, which in another country are either vaguel 
ed or wholly unknown. Before examining these, however 


comprehend 
lse diphthongs, that is, those combinations of 


we must notice the fa 
vowels which many grammarians treat as 
are written with two letters, though they do not in fact produce a 
mixed sound partaking of each, a8 all proper diph 
false diphthongs may be ranged in four classes :—first, those which 
serve merely to prolong ἃ single vowel, as aa pronounced like the long 
@; secondly, those which drop one of the two vowels altogether, as 
Caen in Normandy (pronounced Can) ; thirdly, those which produce 
a simple sound differing from both the elements, as air (pronounced 
ar); and fourthly, those which do not combine the elements at all, bu’ 

jnounce them separately, a8 éa in the Italian giungéa. These def 
indeed, properly speaking, are defects of graphic system ; but as they 


might tend to confuse our notions of articulate sound, if not explain 


I shall notice some of the most prominent instances of each class. 


! Gram, Gen. |, 40, δ 
® Quaret etiam hoe, quomodo duabus demum vocalibus in seipsas cooundi natu . 
sit, cum consonantium coeat nulla, nisi alteram frangat, Atqui litera J, sib 
{ncidit, conficit enim, &e,—Inet, Ort, lib, i. ὁ. iv. 1 
® Wilkins, Real Character, p, 579, ( 


g 


j 
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ee, 


᾿ς 166. “aa,” says ADELUNG, “ is the sign (in German) of a prolonged Merely 
'@. Those who confound the sign with the sound have called this a”° 
_diphthong. But if, as reason directs, we regard the sound alone, we 
shall as little be able to reckon this a diphthong as ah, or any other 
| prolonged vowel.”! The German word aal therefore (an eel) is pro- 
| nounced as a very long a, with the prosodial mark of length, and it 
| would be desirable that it should be so written, if custom permitted. 
| The same word aal is pronounced in nearly the same manner in the 
| Dutch language.* Ha tuup adopts aa to express the long a, which is 
the second Bengalese vewel.* But on this Sir W. Jones says, * if 
anything dissatisfies me in his clear and accurate system, it is the use 
‘of double letters for the long vowels, which might however be jus- 
tified.”"* From this last remark I must differ. I cannot think it jus- 
tifiable to express a single vowel sound by two marks, each of which 
) elsewhere expresses a distinct sound; though the practice appears to 
have been very ancient, for we find in a Samnite medal Paakul for 
- Paculus, and many like instances.* 
| ee. “The doubled ὁ or ee (in German) is the sign,” says ADELUNG, 
' “of the lengthened e, and it is in most cases pronounced high, as in 
| see, meer, beete,”’ &c.® In Dutch, it has a like effect, as in steen, wee, 
χοῦ; and also in French, as in née, and other feminine participles.® 
_ δὴ does not appear to have been used for mere prolongation. 
_ 00, This has been used by some German writers for a long ὁ. 
| Adelung says, “ the long o was formerly expressed by an 6 subjoined 
‘to it, which spelling has been preserved in some few proper names 
‘only, More recently the long o began to be expressed by οὐ, and this 
sign of a single vowel prolonged was called a diphthong, which 1t 
‘could not really be. Thus Gottsched wished to write boot for both 
(a boat), and room for rohm or rahm (cream). But the doubling of 
the vowels is the most awkward way possible of marking prolonga- 
tion.”® Nevertheless, this awkward system has been adopted by 
/ many nations. It is probable that the Greek w, or long 0, was first 
| formed from a redoubled 0, or 00 closely joined. It appears in num- 
 berless Dutch words, such as book, hoop, stoof, &c."; and Halhed 
_ adopts it to express the long o of the sixth Bengal vowel." 
+ wu. “In the modern German,” Adelung observes, “ that though 
_ the εὐ, like all other vowels, is pronounced sometimes long, as in buch, 
and sometimes short, as in lust, the τὸ is not doubled to express pro- 
_ longation.”” In the old Frankish, however, the uw (or u repeated) 
_ evidently answered in effect to the single w (No. 7) of my system, or 
i the French ow and Italian w, when preceding another vowel, as duachtun, 


4 
ἢ τ 


ee 


᾿ 1 Worterb. p. 3. 2 Sewel, Woordenboek, p, 82. 
τ * Bengal. Gram. p. 4. * Asiat. Res. i. 8, 
is 5. Lanzi, Ling. Etrusc, vol. i, p. 245. 5 Worterb. vol. i, p. 1625. 
7 Sewel, Woordenboek, ad voces. ® Volney, Alfab, Europ. p. 33. 
9 Worterb. vol. iii. p. 551. 1 Sewel, Woordenboek, ad-vuces. 


4 Bengal. Gram, p. 4, 2 Worterb. vol. tv. p. 729. 
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watching, vigil; se/puuillin, self-willing, spontaneous ;' and probably 
the Anglo-Saxon w, which we still retain, is of like origin, though 
neither in this nor in the Frankish orthography does it seem to pro- 
long the sound. i 

157. The vowel a is dropt in the English bear, bread, coat, beauty, 
&c. The vowel 6 is dropt in the English toe and blue, in the German 
knie, in the French poesie, &c. The vowel ¢ is dropt in the English 
Fruit, freight, friend, δα. The vowel o is dropt in the English leopard 
and broad, in the first syllable of oeconomy, and in amour. The vowel 
u is dropt in the English laugh and fraud, and is scarcely pronounced 
in the Italian fwoco, tuono, &c. All these, therefore, and the like com- 
binations of letters, are to be excluded from the class of diphthongs as 
above described. ‘ 

158. The combination of two vowel letters to produce either a 
simple or diphthongal sound differing from their elementary powers is 
manifestly irrational; yet it occurs in many alphabetic systems, and 
more especially in our own, as will be seen by the following table con- 
taining, first, the combined vowels as usually written; secondly, the 
sound produced by them, which I must unavoidably explain by refer- 
ence to the arrangement of vowel sounds above proposed, with the 
numerals attached to them respectively, and the marks ~ long, and ¥ 
short. | 


ae 6, 4. Aebte (Germ.) oe W, 7. shoe (Engl. 

αἱ ἃ, 4. plaire (Fr.) oe y, 1. éhr (Germ, 

ai 6, 4, air (Engl.) 00 W, 7. cool (Engl.) 

au 6, 6. autre (Ἐν. 00 W, 7. good (Engl.) 

au 6, 6. hautboy (Engl.) ou w, 7. nous (Εν) 
ea I, 5. appear (Engl.) ou ¥, 1. rough a “ἢ 
ee I, 5. eel (Engl.) ou a, 2. cough (Engl.) 
οἱ yi, 1,5. stein (Germ.) ou 6, 6, though (Engl.) ἡ 
eo i, 5. people (Engl.) ou yw, 1,7. plough (ing 
eu y,1. jeune (Fr.) ua We, 7, 4. assuage (Engl.) 
eu di, 2,5. freund (Germ.) ue Iw, 5,7. hue (Engl.) 
oe W,7 odster (Dutch) 


; 
159. When two succeeding vowels are pronounced separately, 
they, of course, cannot form a true diphthong; but as this cirewme- 
stance is not always apparent on the face of the letters, it becomes 
necessary, especially for the student of a foreign language, to ascertain 
the proper pronunciation ; as ai, in paiz (Portuguese); raiz ( Byte, 
ea, lamprea (Portug.); ee, reenter (Engl.); ta, clemencia (Portug.); 
ie, rien (French); fiery (Engl.); 10, brio (Span.); prior (Engl.); ty 
viuva (Portug.); oa, Lisboa (Portug.); coalesce (Engl.); 0e, coemp- 
tion (Engl.); moelle (French); oi, coincide (Enel); roim (Portug.); 
οὐ, cooperate (Engl.); coopter (French) ; ua, efectua (Span.); ue, cru 
(Engl.); wi, ruina (Portug.); ruin (Engl.), ἅς, . 
1 Glows, Keron, Goldast, vol. ti, 94, 92, 
, 


A 
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160. Having thus disposed of the false diphthongs, we come to the aie 
_ true diphthongal sounds. And here again it will be necessary to refer “P repent 
to the above proposed arrangement of vowel sounds. These being 
| eight in number would, of course, give sixty-four diphthongal articula- 
tions, if all possible combinations of them were to be taken into the 
account; but some of them must be excluded as mere duplications: 
aud, in regard to others, the usage of different’ nations, in adopting or 
| rejecting them, are widely different. I will consider eacn vowel, in 
order, as a prepositive, beginning with the gutturals. 
161. We have in English three diphthongal sounds, with guttural Guttural_ 
par . . prepositives 
prepositives, yi (1, 5), yw (1, 7), and αἱ (2, δ). 
Yi (1, 5) is our τ in mine, as properly pronounced; but in the 
north of England it is often pronounced ai (2, 5), like boy, and in 
some parts of the West it is softened to ei (4,5). It is heard in the 
| French oeil, the Danish 67, in the German stein, and (as it seems) in 
_ the first syllable of the Sanskrit vaidya.! The missionaries in Africa 
_ find it in several of the languages there spoken ;* it seems to have 
_ formed the third syllable in Otaheite (as first named by Captain Cook); 
and it appears in the recent Eskimaux vocabulary, and in many other 
_ vocabularies of unwritten tongues. 
_ _ ¥Yw (1, 7), the second of these diphthongal sounds, is heard in the 
| English pound. Both this diphthong and the former are generally 
mispronounced by foreigners ; for as the elementary sound y (1) has 
| no proper letter in our alphabet, most writers who attempt to explain 
the combined sounds yi and yw employ the letters ai and au, by 
| which the unfortunate foreigners are of course misled: and hence a 
_ foreign accent is easily detected in the sound of these diphthongs; a 
_ Frenchman, for instance, who trusts to his grammar, pronounces the 
_ English word bile, as he would the French bail, and a German pro- 
nounces now as he would genau. 
Our third diphthong, ai (2, 5) as in boy, 1s also apt to be mis- 
taken by foreigners for ai, (3, 5); and this too is, in a great measure, 
_ owing to the defect of our alphabetic system in employing the same 
character a for vowel sounds so different as those in hall and hat. 
Besides these three diphthongs known to the English language 
with guttural prepositives, there is a fourth not practised in England, 
but used in many foreign tongues, aw (2, 7), as in the German dlau, 
the Italian Aurora, the Persian Firdausi, and (as it seems) the 
14th character in the Sanscrit vowel series, which Sir W. Jones 
says is “a proper diphthong compounded of our first and fifth 
_ vowels.”° This is the sound, which, as I before observed, foreigners 
_ commonly pronounce for our ow in pound, or ow in owl. 
162, The palatine vowels a, 6, 7 (2, 4, 5) are more frequently Palatine 
_ employed as prepositives in the generality of languages. peepee 
ἢ ' Asiat. Res. i, p. 18, 


® Archbell, p. 4; Proc. Ch, Miss, Society. 1848-9, p. Ἔχουν 
8 Asiat Res, vol. i, p. 19. 
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ai (3, 5) is not much used in English. It is, however (or at 
least was, when I long since heard a Parliamentary debate), pro- 
nounced by the Speaker, as the legislative affirmance of a propo- 
sition; and it is common in the Wiltshire dialect, as spoken by the 
labouring classes, who pronounce pail like pail. It was probably 
used by the Greek as in daira, and by the Latins as in Maia; and 
it is heard in the French payen, the Portuguese pay, the Spanish 
dabais, the Russian tchanaik, &c. "eee 

The diphthongal sound ao (3, 6) is found in the Chinese kao." 

The diphthongal sound aw (3, 7) is unknown in correct English ; 
but is common in some other languages ; as in the low French saoul,* 
and in the dialect of Verdun maou.® 

The diphthongal sound ea (4, 3) was perhaps heard in the Anglo- 
Saxon earm; for the arm is still so called in the West of England. 
It is found in the Italian and Spanish linea, 

The diphthongal sound ei (4, 5) is common to many languages, 
but has subsided in modern English pronunciation into the simple 
vowel sound e (4). Hence our poets commonly make pail rhyme to 
pale, &c.; but anciently no doubt the diphthong diflered from the 
simple vowel as it still does in Wiltshire, where the labouring 
classes, as I have said, pronounce that word pail, (with a, 3, δ). 
but the middle ranks pronounce it peil, (with et, 4,5). And cer- 
tainly it would be desirable to make a distinction in pronunciation 
between the numerous words so differently written, and diflering 
so much in signification, as ale and ail, bale and bail, hale and hail, 
male and mail, sale and sail, tale and tail, vale and veil; or as cane and 
Cain, Dane and deign, fane and fain, mane and main, pane and pain, 
vane and vain, wane and wain; or as fare and fair, hare and hair, 
pare and pair, &c, This dipthongal sound οἱ (4, 5) is found in the 
Russian haznatehei, in the Polish Aley, in the Spanishley, in the Por- 
tuguese amei, &c., &e, 

The diphthongal sound eo (4, 6) is not used in correct English, 
for in deodand the two first vowels form two syllables, and in pigeon 
the ¢ is dropt. It may, however, probably have been em jloyed 
in the Anglo-Saxon beon, to be; for a Wiltshire peasant still says 
“I beont” for “I be not,’ This sound seems to terminate the 
Homeric Πηληϊάδεω, and the Latin virgineo ; and it occurs in the 
Portuguese ceo, in the Gulic seol, Kc. 

The diphthongal sound ew (4, 7) is not used ky us; but it oceurs 
in the Spanish deuda: the French eu, as has been seen, is altogether 
a different dound, Probably the ev in ᾿Αχιλλεύς rather gave the 
sound of eu (4, 8), and the same may be said of the Greek εὖγε 
and Latin euge. 

Of all the prepositives i (5) is the most prolific of diphthongs. 
Tho first combination iy (5) occurs in our words young, precious, &e. ; 
and in the French yeus, ciewr, &e. 

‘ Marshman, p.103, — * Leroux, vol, li, p44,  — ® Beauzdo, vol, i, », 4h. 
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The next combination ia (5, 2) is found long in our yawn, yacht, 
yawl, and short in yon, yonder: it occurs in the French viande. 

We have ta (5,3) in yard and valiant ; the Germans in jagel, 
the French in fiacre, the Italians in piano, the Welsh in tard; in the 
Gallic dia is but one syllable; in Spanish the termination ¢a@ is ἃ 

᾿ς diphthong, as in gracia; so in Polish, as Psiarnia. 
|. ὦ (5, 4) is heard in the English yea and yet: it is in the French 
ciel, and the Italian and Spanish cielo; in the German jdger ; in the 

Polish pane, &c. 

ti (5, 5) is heard in the English ye and yield. It appears in the 
German jischen, which, according to Adelung, is used in ordinary 
life for gdschen, to froth up.' 

io (5, 6) is heard in the English yoke, the German joch, the 
Italian sciocco, the French aimions, the Spanish precio, and the Portu- 

ΠΟ guese vio. In Chinese Ayo is the 12th close secondary final 
sound? 
᾿ iw (5, 7) is heard in the English yew, you, curious, mule, duty ; 

in the German Jude and Jugend; in the French chiowrme; in the 

Italian pit: ; in the Spanish ciudad, and in the Chinese hyooon.* 

iu (5, 8). 

163. We do not possess οὐ (6, 4) in English as a diphthong; Labial 
but it occurs in the Spanish Aeroe, and in the French moelle. pores 
Neither have we the diphthongal sound οἱ (6, 5), for our οἱ in boil, 
i &c., is meant to express the sound ai (2,5). But it seems to 

ve been used in Greek, as in οἷος, olroc, ἄς. So in Latin Troia ; 
in French loyal ; in Spanish sois, in Portuguese boy. 

The sound ow (6, 7) must, from the position of the organs, nearly 
resemble the sound yw (1, 7) above described. It is, however, 
considered as a proper diphthong in the Portuguese dou: and was 
probably such in the Greek, οὖρον, οὐλομένην, &c. 

The vowel sound w (7) is a prepositive in many diphthongal 

- sounds, 

wy (7,1) is found in our work, wonder, &e. In the Wiltshire 
dialect it is substituted for the long 0, as in oats, coat, (pronounced 
wuts, kwut). In Chinese, the ninth close primary vowel sound 
is written by Marshman kuwn.' 

wa (7, 2) is found in our wall, water, &c.; in the Italian guasto ; 
in the French mot, besoin, in the Spanish fragua, &c. 

wa (7, 3) is found in our wag, wax, &c., and in some provincial 
pronunciations of water. It is heard in the last syllable of the French 
babouin. 

we (7, 4) is long in our wake, and short in wet. It is sounded 
τς in the French ecuelle, in the Italian questo; in the Spanish duefio, and 
in the Portuguese azues. 
Πα Adelung, Wérterb, vol. ii. p. 1435 and 425, Hence probably come our 


words yeast and yesty. 
2 Marshman, Chin, Gram. p. 107, 3 1014, 4 Ibid, 
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wi (7, 5) is long in our we, and short in wit. It is heard in the 
French out, bruit, and in the Spanish c wo and ruido, 

wo (7,6). We have this diphthongal sound in woe and wore. 
In Italian it exists, but with the first vowel very short, in buono, In 
Spanish it is more fully sounded in arduo. In Chinese the twelfth 
primary close final sound is kwo.' 

ww (7,7). This sound is long in our woo and short in wood, 
and wou’d for would. ἑ and τὸ (5 and 7) seem to be the only vowel 
sounds, which, by duplication, can make a true diphthong. 


164, I have stated that, when three vowel sounds are combined, | 


the combination is called a triphthong. But it must be remembered. 
here, as in the case of false diphthongs, that the mere sequence of the 
sounds, without their being combined into one, does not constitute 
a true triphthong. Thus in the French aieul, there isa division of the 
syllables a and iewl: and so in the Italian miei, and aiuto (pro- 
nounced mi-ei and a-iuto). These, therefore, are not true triphthongs. 
Indeed the rule of Quintilian, that one syllable cannot be made of 


three vowels* admits of but few exceptions. Our word wound, — 
indeed, appears to me to contain a true triphthong, for it is formed — 


of the elements w, y, το, (7, 1, 7), and though the first element w 


is often called a consonant, and is pronounced so short as to be nearly — 


consonantal, yet I agree with M. Vouney, that an articulation cannot - 
change its nature: being a vowel, it cannot be at the same time a 
consonant. ‘The vowel nature of the w, and of the τὸ, in our word 
wound, is the same; both sounds being produced by the same po- 
sition of the organs, 


165. Some writers assert that there are instances in the Italian — 


language of a succession of four vowels forming only one syllable, 
to which they give the hybrid name Quattrilonghi, as in lacciuoi? 
But this is altogether erroneous, Indeed, these writers admit that 
in the pronunciation a stress is to be laid on the penultimate syl- 
lable. In the example adduced, the syllables really uttered are four, 
lac-ci-uo-i ; or at least three, if the μοὶ can be taken to be a triph- 
thong. 

1 Chin. Gram, p, 107. 

* Nisi quis pntat etiam ex tribus vocalibus syllabam fieri, quod nequit si non 


alique officio consonantium fungantur,—-Inst, Orat, lib, i, ον iv, 
Alfab, Europ. p, 55, * Alberti, Dict. pref, 


CHAPTER VII. 


OF CONSONANTAL SOUNDS. 


166. In comparing the production of articulate sounds, by the vocal How ν to he 
organs, to the passage of air through a vaulted edifice, I said that λα 
she consonantal sounds are occasioned by certain checks, or impedi- 
ments to the free passage of the breath from the larynx to the exter- 
nal air. Such impediments, it may be thought, do not so much pro- 
duce different vocal sounds as modifications of vocal sound. Those 
glossologists, therefore, who restrict the term ‘“ sounds” to vowel 
sounds, designate the consonantal sounds by some other appellation, 
such as Jntonations, or Articulations. These, however, are mere 
verbal differences: the important object is to determine by what or- 

and modes of action the impediments in question are caused, and 
the different consonantal sounds, or modifications of sound, produced, 
- Here, as in the case of the vowel sounds, it will be remembered that 
_ the organs fitted to produce consonantal sounds are not separated from 
each other by fixed and impassable boundaries; nor are they moved 
_ with mathematical precision from point to point in certain determinate 
directions; but as well the forms as the motions are, as has been 
said, of the nature of continuous quantity, divisible in infinitum; so 
that we cannot assign an invariable sound to a strictly definite position 
or action of any one organ. Nevertheless, we may call certain sounds 
guttural, dental, labial, lingual, or nasal, according to the organs prin-. 
cipally employed in their production : and in that order I shall presently 
treat: them. 

167. Before entering on this examination, two circumstances must Preliminary 
be called to mind: first, that the consonantal impediment to a vowel considera 
sound may be complete or incomplete ; and, secondly, that it may be 
interposed either before or after the vowel sound is produced. As 
the impediment to the passage of air through a vaulted hall may be 
occasioned by a closed door, which absolutely compels it to take a 
different direction ; so, when the emission of the vocalised breath from 
___ the oral aperture is entirely stopped, a consonantal sound is produced 
_ οὗ which the effect does not distinctly reach the ear, unless it be ac- 
companied with a vowel sound either preceding or following it. The 
| organs, for instance, which produce the consonantal sound expressed 
by the letter p, completely impede the emission of the vocalised breath: 
if, therefore, I intend to pronounce the syllable pa, but endeavour to 
dwell for some time on the p, no sound will be heard until the p is 
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Aspirates. 
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followed by a; and, on the other hand, if wishing to pronounce the 
syllable ap I dwell on the a, no sound of p will be heard until that of 
a has ceased. In these instances the impediment caused by the con- 
sonantal organ is complete ; but let similar experiments be made with 
the syllables aa and vv, and we shall find that the impediment caused 
by the consonant v is incomplete; for in va, if we dwell on v, an im- 
perfect sort of murmur will be heard before the a is sounded; and in 
av, after the distinct sound of a has ceased, an indistinct sound of v 


may still be prolonged. On this distinction rest the terms strepitus 


@qualis and strepitus eaplosivus, first employed by AMMAN, and since 
adopted by several other glossologists; but those terms, as I have 
before said, do not appear to me well chosen, though there is undoubt- 
edly a marked difference between the consonantal sounds produced by 
a complete, and those produced by an incomplete, impediment of the 
organs. 
. 168. I shall begin with the consonantal sounds called Guttural, a — 
term usually applied to that expressed by the Greek y; but including, 
according to some writers, on the one side, the weenie expressed by A, 
and on the other, those expressed by ἃ and g, in their several modifi- 
cations. The term guttural, indeed, is vague (as I have observed 
with reference to the vowel sounds), for the Latin guttur (the throat), 
from which it is derived, has been applied indiscriminately to the 
larynx and the pharynx; but, perhaps, it might be thought to savour 
of pedantry were I to reject a word which has been so long and so 
generally in use. And, besides, the sounds just mentioned approxi- Ὁ 
mate so nearly to each other in formation, and‘so frequently pass into 
each other in practice, that it may be convenient to class them all under 
one general designation. 

169. With the term “ guttural,” the term Aspirate is often connected, — 
and sometimes confounded. It seem to me not improbable that the 
confusion has arisen from the two different origins from which the 
Latin word aspiratio may have been supposed to proceed, namely, from 
adspiro, to breathe on, or breathe forcibly, and asper, rough, Aspi= 
ratio, from adspiro, answers to the Greek πνεῦμα, a breathing, This 
term seems to have been originally applied only to vowels when they 
were uttered with a certain degree of force; but it was used without 
much regard to the means by which that force was exerted. The 
Greek πνεύματα (breathing) were said to be two, a rough, δασὺ, and 
a smooth one, Ψιλὸν, The word δασὺ, as we see in Homer, originally’ 
meant thick, as a thicket with shrubs, or a goat-skin with hair; and’ 
the word ψιλὸν, bare, as a field bare of shrubs, or a skin denuded of 
hair. Hence, some have thought that the smooth breathing merely’ 
denoted that the vowel was to be uttered pure, and without any thick- 
ness of speech ; but others, more plausibly, suggest that in the Greek 
utterance a vowel was pronounced sometimes with a considerable, and 
sometimes with a slight degree of force or thickness, and sometimes 
without any, At all events, the rough breathing was in reality a con- 
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- gonantal articulation, and was so treated by the early Greeks, at least 
by the Aolians, from whom the Romans derived their use of the letter 
_ h for this purpose. But it seems that the term δασὺ was afterwards 
applied, in a diflerent sense, to certain consonants, viz.: x, 0, and ¢, 
_ which were supposed (but, as I shall hereafter show, erroneously) to 
| be rough or thick utterances of the smooth consonants x, r, and 7. 
_ This notion, however, has led some critics to’suppose that the so- 
| called rough or aspirated consonants expressed combined sounds; that 
x expressed the sounds of k and ἢ, θ of ¢ and ἢ, and φ of p and h; and 

that they were, therefore,properly written in Latin, ch, th, and ph, ve- 
spectively. But it is more probable that they expressed the single con- 
sonantal sounds of the German guttural ch, the Anglo-Saxon J or \, 
and the Latin f: and if so, there is no ground for calling them, as a 
class, aspirates, though the term aspiration may still be employed to 
indicate the stronger or weaker force with which certain guttural con- 
sonantal sounds may be uttered, as will preseutly be seen in detail. 

170. According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and most subsequent Triads. 
' Gyammarians, there were between the above-mentioned rough and 
smooth consonants three intermediate, viz.: -y, 6, and β; so that this 
' part of the graphic system formed three Triads, thus ;— 


Smooth - - - «,7,7. 
Intermediate - y, ὃ, β. 
Rough - - - x, 4,9. 


' But if consonantal articulations are to Le arranged, as well as vowel 
" articulations, with reference to the organs producing them, this arrange- 
᾿ς ment by triads will become impracticable; for not only the nine articu- 
lations above mentioned, but all the oral consonantal sounds, except / 
and 7, are produced in pairs, each pair having the same position of 
the organs, but with a certain difference of effect; which some gram- 
marians indicate by the terms mute and sonorous, and others by surd 
and sonant, Those of the first class are commonly represented in our 
pronouncing dictionaries by ch, k, t, th, 8, sh, p, and f; those of the 
latter by gh, g, d, dh, z, zh, ὁ, and v. The difference of effect in each 
pair is produced in the same manner throughout the whole, but the 
explanation of it given by different glossologists is very diflerent, 
Some attribute it to the material, viz.: the air, distinguised by them 
into breath and voice, whilst others ascribe it to the mode of action in 
the organs employed. However this may be, it is obvious that to 
form triads out of these pairs of articulations, it would be necessary to 
take either three sounds formed by three different positions of the 
| organs, or two formed by one position, and one by another. The 
triad system which has been applied to the Sanskrit, the Greek, and 
| the German, is in this view fundamentally erreoneous. As to the 
difference of efiect in each pair, I cannot admit that this is produced 
| by a diflcrence between a breath sound and a voice sound; for that 
would be to transfer the articulating function (so far as concerns all 
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these pairs of sound) to the glottis, the functions of which are alto- 
gether different. Iam inclined to think that M. VouNry’s statement 
is correct (at least so far as regards the articulations in question), that 
_ **each contact (or near approximation) of two organs forms two con- 
sonants, which differ only by the degree of intensity of that contact, 
and which, under the names of strong and weak (or the like), are ab- 
solutely of the same family.” I would add that the intensity (to use 
Volney’s term) may imply, on the one hand, a quicker impulse, and 
on the other hand, a larger space of the organs covered, as will be more 
particularly explained in the respective cases. 

171. I proceed to examine the consonants called gutturals; and I 
begin with the sound generally expressed in modern Europe by ἢ. 
According to HALLER, this articulation “ is formed by a gentle pres- 
sure of the breath against the glottis.” MU irr describes it as a con- 
tinuous oral sound, with the whole oral canal open.” Neither of these 
explanations is sufficiently full. I think that a pressure of the glottis 
cannot produce this sound, for two reasons; the constriction of the 
glottis in different degrees produces the different notes of the musical 
scale ; but the sound 4 may accompany any note indifferently. Again, 
by exerting the muscles of the glottis in a greater or less degree, more 
or less loudness is produced, and if the muscles are relaxed, nothing 
can ensue but a whisper. Hence it is maintained by some that the 
sound of / is always a whispered sound ; a doctrine to which I can by 
no means accede, when I find that in our translation of the Bible, this 
very articulation is employed in the interjection Ho! evidently meant 
to be uttered as loud as possible, in order to command attention,— 
“Ho! every one that thirsteth, come to the waters.”* So much for 
Haller’s description. With respect to Miller's, it is to be remembered 
that if the whole oral canal (strictly speaking) be open, and no other 
operation of the organs take place, there will only ensue an unmodified 
vowel articulation; but that this is not the case when ἢ is interposed, 
has been shown by comparing the French words /a halle and la balle. 
Tn each of these, the second a is modified by the preceding letter; and 
consequently the oral canal has not remained, in either articulation, 
wholly open, The sound immediately after issuing from the glottis 
18 in this case affected by the operation of some other vocal organ, 
chiefly, perhaps, by the fibres. But in the utterance of this articula- 
tion different degrees of force are perceived in different languages and 
dialects, Dr, Lee gives to the Hebrew alif the consonantal power of 
our unaspirated A, as in humble, hour, &c.; and to he, that of our 
aspirated ἡ, a8 in hard. In the Arabic alphabet the stronger aspira- 
tion is marked by the 6th letter, Aha, and the weaker by the 26th, 
hé.* In German, Adelung distinguishes a strong aspiration (hauch) 
at the beginning of a word, as in habe, have; and a weaker in the 


' Alfab, Europ. p. 71, * Teaiah, 55, 1. 
® Hebr, Gram, p. 3, * Alfab, Europ, pp. 170, 181, 
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ΤΠ The Alemannic and some other old dialects gave, in many instances, 
Ἵ an aspiration to in the middle or end of words, nearly equal to the 
|| more modern ch, as floch for floh, a flea’ 8.0, we have altogether 
| dropt the guttural gh which our ancestors, no doubt, pronounced in 
/ night, light, &e. In France, Volney says, that within his own experi- 
| ence, the use even of the lightly-aspirated h had sensibly decreased ; 
| so that you might hear persons speaking of JSromage d’ Ollande 
(Dutch cheese) instead of fromage de Hollande. ’ “ Doubtless,” (he 
᾿ adds) “ men, softened by civilization, deem those efforts of the lungs 
painful and useless, which the vehement passions and strong desires of 
the savage or rustic demand,”* This principle, however, will scarcely 
|| account for the very unequal powers which we give to A in our own 
| language, where it is sometimes wholly unnoticed, as in honest, shep- 
herd; sometimes slightly aspirated, as in behold, and sometimes so 
‘Strongly articulated as to cause a delay of the voice equal to any con- 
| sonant, as in hand, home. Hence we say a hand, but we cannot say 
ἃ honest man: we say an honest man, but we cannot say an hand, 
| though the cause of these differences it may now be difficult to trace. 
| 172. From the stronger aspiration of h to the pair of articulations x, de 
| generally expressed in modern Europe by ch and gh, the transition is 
}\_ easy, in languages which possess the two latter. In English we have 
| neither distinctive letters for those sounds, nor the sounds themselves. 
| I have therefore adopted as marks of them the x (chi) and the Arabic 


shades of utterance by the Hebrew kheth and caph; by the Arabic 
cha and ghain ; by the Greek X, as in yaoua,achasm; by the Spanish 
"Jota, as in joven, young; by the Russian x, as in aitrost cunning ; 
by the German ch, as in hoch, high, &. They are unknown as sounds, 


elsh, the Semitic in general, ἕο, Wunxrs describes the common 


Ϊ though common both to the Highland and Lowland Scotch, the 
formation of this pair of articulations as owing to “a vibration of the 
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1 Worterb. vol. i, p. 1319. ® Alfab. Europ. p. 104, 
s aaa vol, ii. p. 865. * Alfab. Europ. p. 105. 
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root or middle of the tongue against the palate.” MULtER says of ch, 
“ the tongue is applied to the palate and the air is pressed through 
the narrow space left between them.” Taking these two explanations 
together, a tolerably accurate notion may be formed of this pair of 
articulations in their general character, but they are evidently suscep- 
tible of modification by slight differences in the position or action of 
the organs. In Hebrew, Dr. Lee compares kheth (the eighth letter), 
to the German ch in nicht ;* but he adds that it probably had two 
sounds originally, the one more, the other less aspirated.* In German 
Adelung distinguishes the articulation ch into two degrees, a stronger 
and a weaker ;> and Muller reckons three modifications of the same, 
which he thus explains :— 

1. “In the first modification the fore-part of the tongue is 
applied to the fore-part of the palate, as in pronouncing the Ger- 
man words, lieblich, selig, &c. 

2. “ In the second, the dorsum of the tongue is approximated 
to the middle of the palate, as in the German word tag, 
suchen, ἧτο. 

3. “ The third is uttered by the Swiss, Tyrolese, and Dutch; 
in producing it the dorsum of the tongue approaches the back 
part of the palate.’* 

Volney distinguishes the strong and the weak articulation as consti- 
tuting his thirteenth class, the former hard, as in the German buch, the 
latter soft, as in Metternich, Jarnovich. This latter sound he says 
is often given in Romaic Greek to the letter χ.ῖ It should he 
observed, however, that between this class and his eleventh, com- 
prehending ga and ka, he places a twelfth, distinguished by the French 
term grasseyement (thickening of utterance), which has also a stron; 
and a weak pronunciation, The former he compares to the 191] 
Arabic letter ghain, and says it is common among the Parisians 

Provengals, and predominates among the Berbers.’ It is formed (he 
says), by a near but not quite close contact of the soft palate with 
dorsum of the tongue in which these organs are placed, as if preparatort 
to the act of gargling; and so that, if the contact were complete, | 
would produce the sound of ga, In the weak grasseyement, the tongu 
is drawn a little backward, and forms only a partial contact 
the middle of the dorsum, with the palate near the uvula; an 
as this position of the organs is very similar to that which produce 
the vowel i, a transition often takes place from the one to the other 
these articulations ; in like manner as we find the Hellenic γέλαν, 
Hesychius, lumen solis, become in Romaic yelan, splendour. Th 
grasseyemens are justly regarded in France as vices of pronunciation, b 
among the Arabs and Berbers they are legitimate and distinct artic 


1 Real Character, p. 3, ο, 12, * Elem, Phys, vol. i, p, 1048, 
® Hebr, Gram, p. 3. 4 Ibid, p. 7. 

5 Wirterb, vol, i, p, 1319, 5 Elem, Phys. vol. i, p, 1048, 
7 Alfub, Europ, p. 104, * Ibid, p. 100, 
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tions; ἃ ἄπο observation of which is necessary for accuracy in the signi- 
_ fication of the words to which they respectively belong. Many other 
_ modifications of similar articulation, might, no doubt, be discovered in 
_ the practice of different tribes or nations ; for instance in the Maya, or 
_ Yucatan tongue, which Adelung describes as extremely guttural? 
_ But they would probably be found to approximate in sound either to 
| the Greek y, or to the Arabic ¢, which to mere English ears sound 
'| respectively like a strongly-aspirated kh or gh, though it must be re- 
membered that these double letters are but imperfect attempts to 
express sounds, which have, in our graphic system, no proper 
exponents, 

173, Proceeding from the interior part of the oral canal toward the Καὶ, G. 
exterior, the first pair of consonantal articulations for which we have 
in the English alphabet distinct signs, is that which I have marked 
with ἃ and g, pronounced as in our ka and ga, These are placed 
by WALLIs in the class of gutturals,® and they are so designated 
in the Sanskrit system. In the Hebrew grammars they are called 
palatals,* and also by ApeLuNe.’ By Mr. Bisnor they are styled 
| pharyngeals® It is universally allowed, that the position of the 

organs is the same in the articulation & as in the articulation g; and 
that, in both, the contact of the organs is such as to form a complete 
obstruction to the issue of the vocalised breath. The contact is 
between the tongue and the palate; but the exact point of junction in 
this, as in the preceding pair of articulations, is differently stated by 
different glossologists, and does, in fact, vary according to circum- 
_ stances. By WILKINs it is loosely described as “ an interception of 
_ the breath inwardly toward the throat, by the middle or root of the 
_ tongue.’” ADELUNG says of k, “ the sound is a palatal one, produced 
when the back part of the tongue is pressed firmly against the 

᾿ palate.” Of g, he only says, it is uttered “ from the palate, and 
sounds harder than 7 (our y,) and softer than ch ork.” Mr. BELL 
says of k, “ this articulation is formed by the silent contact and audible 
separation of the back of the tongue and the posterior part of the 
‘palate; the precise points of contact vary before the different 
᾿ vowels ;’”® and of g, that ‘“ the formation of this element is precisely 
the same as that of the preceding, but with the addition of an effort of 
voice during the contact of the articulating organs.’ Perhaps, on com- 
paring these and other authorities with personal observation, we shall 
not greatly err if we describe the common position of the organs in 
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_ this pair of articulations thus: the tongue is rendered convex and nar- 
row, and the middle or back part of the convex surface is placed in close 
contact with the palate, so as completely to interrupt the passage of the 


1 Alfab. Europ. p. 101. 3 Mithridat. vol. iv. p. 16. 


® Gram, Ling, Angl. pp. 13, 15, 16. * Lec. Hebr. Gram. p. 10. 
5 Worterb. vol. ii. p. 1457. * Articul. Sounds, p. 39. 
7 Real Character, p. 3, c. 12. 8 Worterb. vol. ii. p. 1457. 
® Principles of Speech, p. 188. 20 Thid. p. 192. 
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air: and the marked distinction of sound between the two articu- 
lations I apprehend may be sufficiently accounted for, if we say that 
the muscles of the tongue, aided perhaps, by the co-operating action of 
those of the pharynx, strike the palate more quickly and on a narrower 
point, in producing the articulation &; but more slowly, and over a 
larger space, in producing g. It is obvious, that as all the diversities 
of action in the vocal organs are the result of imitation, experiment, 
and habit, not only individuals or families, but whole tribes and 
nations may acquire one of these articulations and not the other, or 
may be destitute of both, as will be hereafter shown ina variety of in- 
stances. It is also obvious, that if & and g totally intercept the breath, 
whilst and ¢ admit it to pass between a narrow space, x is not 
merely a rough pronunciation of k, but a distinct articulation. ἀν... 
I have spoken of the articulations ἃ and g, and also of χ and ἐ, as 
pairs of articulations, it is not to be understood that either the one or 
the other articulation in each pair does not admit of nice shades and 
discriminatory touches as it were, perceptible to some ears and not to 
others. How far the caph and coph (the 11th and 19th letters) of 
the Hebrew alphabet may have originally differed, I pretend not to 
say. ADELUNG declares that the German ’ has a double sound; that 
it retains a hard sound at the beginning of a word before a vowel, as 
in kaum, scarcely, and in the middle or at the end of a word aftera 
short syllable, as in sack (a bag); but that it sounds somewhat softer 
before a liquid consonant, as in Alein mont and after a long vowel, as 
in haken (a hook).' And on the letter g he makes somewhat similar 
observations.® So, in the French language, VoLNEY reckons two 
classes of consonants, his tenth, expressed by gue and hue, and his 
eleventh by ga and ha, In the tenth, he says, the tongue forms its 
contact with the anterior and middle part of the palate; in the eleventh 
with that part of the soft palate which is near its root.’ I do not pre- 
tend to dispute the accuracy of these nice distinctions ; though I con- 
fess they are not quite clear to my perceptions ; and the same I may 
say of Mr, Bell’s observations, that in k before the close lingual vowel 
ee, the tongue strikes the palate much farther forward than before ah. 
or aw, and that the same will apply tog. As to ayin (the sixteen 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet), “the true sound being unknown, it is 
usually passed over in silence.”’ I shall only observe, under the high 
authority of Dr, Ler, “ that it probably had two sounds originally, one 
approaching to that of g mixed with A or r; another to that of ’alef, 
just as is the case with the Arabs, who have both ghain and ain”? 

174. Having thus considered the consonantal articulations, loosel | 
termed guttural, and including those called by some writers palatal, 
or pharyngeal, I turn to a class which may not improperly be called” 
dental ; inasmuch as the tongue, in producing these sounds, approaches 
more or less towards the teeth. In this class I include the articula- 

' Worterb, vol, ji, p.1457, = ® Ibid, p, 388, 5 Alfab, Europ, p. 91, 

4 Principles of Speech, pp, 188, 102, δ Hebr, Gram, p. 8, 
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_ tions marked by me, ὁ, d, 0, 5, 8, 2, c, and 7 (vulgd, t, d, th, dh, s, 2, 
sh, and zh). For distinction’s sake, the two first may be called pure 
᾿ς dentals, the two next, lisping dentals,' and the four following, sililant 
| dentals, It is customary, indeed, with many grammarians to make 
_ the sibilants a distinct class from the dentals; but as the generic 
_ terms guttural, palatal, dental, and labial are employed with re- 
ference to an anatomical classification, it seems contrary to sound 
_ principles of nomenclature, that any other class should be generically 
distinguished with reference not to the organ producing them, but to 
the sound produced. At the same time there can be no objection to 
name the subdivision of a class from the latter circurnstance. In sub- 
dividing the class of dentals, as above, I begin with the pure dentals, 
ὁ and d, which are alike produced by an appulse of the margin of the 
forepart of the tongue against the inside of the teeth of the upper jaw, at 
their juncture with the bony palate, the teeth and lips being slightly 
_ separated. The articulation ἐ, however, differs from the articulation d, 
_ just as & does from g; that is (according to Volney) by a stronger 
_ pressure of the tongue in ¢ than in d against the organ to which it is 
_ applied; whence (as ApEeLuNG thinks) there results a quicker and 
stronger expulsion of the breath in ¢ than in d.* But, however this 
may be, the sound expressed by ¢ throughout Europe is unvaried, and 
the same may be said of the sound expressed by d. The case is 
_ different in the Sanskrit consonantal system; for in that there is a 
" series called cerebral, containing a t and a d, and another series called 
_ deréal, containing alsoatandad, The reason of applying the term 
| cerebral to any of these letters I never could discover; nor does Dr. 
᾿ Lee’s remark render it to me more intelligible. He says, of the 
_ Hebrew ¢éth, “it should be pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, just as our own ὁ is, and hence it may 
be termed cerebral.’* To the English ear the sounds expressed by 
the two Sanskrit series appear scarcely, if at all, distinguishable ; but 
to the native ear they are perceptibly different. According to some 
persons, this arises from a slight lingual vibration in the (so called) 
cerebral series, somewhat approaching to the Mexican #. It is said, 
however, that the native writers employ the characters of this, but 
not of the other series, to express the ¢ or d in English proper names. 

175. The next pair of consonantal articulations is that which I 
have called lisping dentals, viz. our th in thing and youth, and th in ©, ὅ. 
this or smooth, distinguished by some of our lexicographers as th in 
__ the former articulation, and dh in the latter. To any correct English 
_ ear the difference of these two sounds is very perceptible; yet some 
_ poets of no small repute confound them in their rhymes; ex. gr.: 


It is a sight, the careful brow might smooth, 
And make age smile, and dream itself to youth.* 


* So called by Walker, Pron. Dict. p. 63. ® Worterb, vol. iv. p. 511, 
5 Hebr. Gram, pp. 7, 8. 4 Byron. 
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The incorrectness of such rhymes would be at once perceived, if 
the final consonants were pronounced with the opposite articulations ; 
that is, if smooth were pronounced as youth, and youth as smooth. 
For the articulation th in thing, I adopt, as a mark, the Greek 6; for 
the other, the Anglo-Saxon %. The position and action of the 
organs, common to both, consist in applying the tip of the tongue, 
either at once to the upper and lower incisor teeth, or at least to the 
upper, leaving an aperture on both sides, and thence expelling the air. 
Here it will be observed, that the impediment to the escape of the 
breath is not so complete as in the two last-mentioned pairs of arti- 
culations ; and consequently both @ and δ are reckoned among semi- 
vowels. The organic process just described was known to the 
Anglo-Saxon and Islandic, as well as to the Semitic, and some other 
Oriental tongues: and though little used by the Teutonic branch of 
the Germans, and not at all by the Romans or many of their descend- 
ants, yet we find it strongly pronounced by distant tribes of the New 
World, “ by the Cree of the Forest on the coast of the Atlantic, by 
the Huron of the great Lakes, by the Rapid Indians of the great 
Western Plains, and by the Flat-heads of the rocky mountains bor- 
dering on the Pacific Ocean.” Some people knew only one of its 
sounds ; the ancient Greeks, for instance, seem to have had only the 
0, and the modern Spaniards only the 3. The difference of sound 
between these two articulations is manifestly the same as between 
k and g, or ¢ and d: it is variously characterised by different authors, 
Marspen calls the former “hard;’® Vouney calls it “firm and 
dry;’* and both call the latter “soft:’ but the proper organic 
distinction seems to be that Θ is produced by a stronger but narrower 

ressure of the tongue against the teeth, 6 by a weaker and broader, 

t is a common notion, that these articulations are merely aspirates of 
t and d: and this error has perhaps been encouraged by the circum- 
stance that ¢ is employed in the English written expression of them, 
Not only is the position, however, of the organs different, but the 
sounds approximate less nearly to ¢ and d than to s and 2; whence 
Volney not improperly calls them demi-sijlantes.«| And we may 
observe, that by those who lisp, th is substituted for 8, as mith for 
miss, thpell for spell, and the like: but math is not pronounced for 
mat, nor thongs for tongs, 

176. The first pair of articulations which I have called sibilant 
dentals, and for which I have adopted as marks our letters s and 2, 
are deemed, like the preceding, semivowels, It might be inferred 
from Volney’s account of their formation that there was a close 
contact between the articulating organs ;> but this is not the fact. 
The sound is produced by an appulse of the tongue toward the upper 
teeth or gums: the tongue, however, is not in entire contact with 
those organs; but the breath is forced through a small channel, as it 


' Howse, Cree Gram, p. 318, * Convent, Alphab. p. 20, 
* Alfab, Europ. p, 84, * Ibid, p. 88, Ibid. 
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were, of the upper surface of the tongue to an aperture in front. 
This occasions a sort of tremulous reverberation against the palate, 
and produces a hissing sound, whence these letters are commonly 
termed sibilants. Mr. Bishop, however, makes a distinction, calling 
8 the hissing, and z the buzzed sound.' That there is a distinction is 
evident; but the latter term seems neither elegant nor appropriate. 
| The cause of the difference of sound is, I doubt not, to be found in 
the difference of the tongue’s action, by which the breath seems to 
strike rather more forward and upward in s than in z. Be this as it 
may, the existence of the two cognate sounds is recognised in most 
alphabetic systems, by different characters, as the Hebrew samech and 
zain, the Arabic sin and ze, the Armenian sa and za, the Greek sigma 
and zeta, the Coptic sima and zida, the Russian semla and zui, &e.; 
though in many instances the characters are misapplied, as we write 
our plural termination es but pronounce it ez, write rose but pronounce 
- it roze, write houses but pronounce it houzez. So in German, ADE- 
LUNG distinguishes three sounds of s, describing one as very soft 
Gk our z), as in rose (a rose); one harder oa our 8), as in haus 

a house); and one still more hard, as ross (a horse).® 

177. The remaining pair of sibilant dental articulations is nearly ¢, J. 

related, in sound and organic production, to the preceding. We have 
both sounds in our language, as the ¢¢ in nation, and the si in vision; 
but we have no proper letter for either; our lexicographers, however, 
express the former generally by sh, and the latter sometimes by zh, 
To avoid the use of double letters for single articulations, I employ ¢ 
' for sh, it being so used in precious, and 7 for zh, such being the 
_ pronunciation of 2, in the French Jean, jeune, &c. It is probable 
that the Greeks and Romans wanted these articulations, at least they 
had no letter for either. The Hebrew shin (the 21st letter) answers 
to our sh in shine, though by a difference in the pointing it is some- 
times made to stand for 8 in son.* A corresponding letter is found 
in the Syriac, the Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Amharic, and Arme- 
nian systems, which last has also a character (she) answering to the 
_ French j. The Sanskrit consonantal system, too, has in its 7th series 
(according to BALLHORN) both a sha and a zha.* Bishop WILKINS, 
speaking of the sound common to these two articulations, says, ‘* it is 
produced by a percolation of the breath betwixt the tongue rendered 
concave, and the teeth both upper and lower.”* It must be added 
that the surface of the tongue is raised so as to approximate nearly to 
the bony palate, leaving, however, an aperture for the passage of the 
air, which vibrates, in the same tremulous manner, as in s and z; 
whence this pair of articulations also are commonly termed sibilant. 
__ Mr. Bett observes that in sh “the point of the tongue being drawn 
_ inwards (from its forward position at s), slightly enlarges the aperture 
through which the breath hisses :” and that in zh “the formation is 


1 Articul. Sounds, p. 39. 2 Worterb. vol. iii. p. 1228. 
8 See Hebr. Gram. p. 3. 4 Alphab, Oriental, p. 16. 5 Real Character. 
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precisely the same as the preceding.”' He ascribes, indeed, the 
difference between the two articulations to an addition of glottal 
sound to the latter; but, as in the preceding cases, I incline to think 
that it is owing to a different action of the tongue. In both articu- 
lations, however, the tremulous vibration of the air produces a hissin, 
sound, and as the passage of the air is but partially impeded, the 
letters, where they exist, are deemed semivowels. 

178. The consonantal sounds called labial form two pairs, which 1 
express by the usual English letters p and ὃ, f and v. I begin, as 
before, with the pair which present a complete impediment to the 
passage of the vocalized breath, viz., those marked by the letters p 
and ὁ, as in pall and ball. The common position and action of the 
organs in these two articulations consist in an interception of the 
breath by the complete closure of the lips, and a subsequent expulsion 
of it by their aperture. So long as the closure lasts, if the consonant 
be an initial, no sound whatever can be heard, and if it be preceded 
by a vowel, the consonantal sound cannot be heard till the lips have 
been closed and reopened. On these points glossologists are in 
general agreed, but in respect to the causes of difference between 
p and 6, their opinions vary. Mr. Breit having given a clear descrip- 
tion of the mode in which the sound p is produced, says of δ: “ This 
articulation differs from the preceding in no degree, extent, or continu- 
ance of labial pressure.* VoLNey’s account is different; according to 
him the contact of the lips is more firm in p than in ὁ So MARSDEN 
says: “In the mode of its articulation, the letter p differs from ὃ in 
little else than the harder compression of the lips and resistance to the 
passage of the breath.”* And with the opinions of these able glossolo- 
gists Iam disposed to agree. As to the sounds produced, they are 
variously characterised. ApELUNG calls p hard and ὃ weak ἢ Rusu, 
p, atonic, and b, subtonic ; Bisnor, p, mute, and ὁ, semimute; LATHAM, © 
p, Sharp and ὃ, flat; the Greek writers p, smooth, and ὃ, intermediate; the 
Sanskrit grammarians p, surd, and b, sonant, &c, Some of these terms, — 
however, are inapplicable to articulation, and none of them throw — 
much light on the organic cause of distinction to which I have already — 
averted’ We are apt from habit to consider the labial consonants — 
the easiest to be formed; yet of some of them whole nations are— 
destitute, or possess only one of a pair, whilst others observe nice 
shades of discrimination which we can hardly distinguish, “The 
Armenian alphabet has two letters to which we refer our p; but one 
of them, called piur, is harsher, the other, called pieu, is softer.”* - 
The characters also differ greatly in form, and are used very differently 
as to the signification of the words into which they enter, ὙΠῸ. 
Mohawk and Huron languages have neither p, ὃ, f, nor v.’ The 


' Principles of Speech, pp, 183, 186, * Thid, p. 136, 

5 Alfab, Europ. pp. 73, 74, * Convent, Alphab, p. 18. 

® Adelung, Worterb. vol i, p, 677. 5 Volney, Alfub. Europ, p. 74, 
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Mizxteca has neither p, b, nor f;' the Totonaca neither ὁ, f, nor v 3? 
the Chinese, Tibetan, and Mexican neither b nor £2 And as articu- 
lations agreeing, or nearly agreeing together, easily pass into each 
other, we frequently meet with such transitions of the labials, not 
only in derivative languages from a common source, or dialects of a 
common standard tongue, but even in the grammatical changes of 
words in the same language. Thus in our own language f passes 
into v as wife, wives, and in the Wiltshire dialect vine for fine. The 
Greek w passed into the Latin ὃ, as πύξον, buxum.* The Hellenic 
beta became the Romaic veta. The Greek was changed into the 
Latin ὃ, as φάλαινα, balena.? The German f into the English p, as 
schaf, sheep. The Latin p into the provincial English Ὁ, as pater, 
_ vather: and it is to be observed that some of these changes were 
not immediate, but by gradations, as in the last case pater became, 
first, father, and then, vather. The transitions, too, varied in dif- 
ferent countries; thus p became ὃ in England, and v in Italy, as 
episcopus, bishop, vescovo. 
_ 179. This pair of labials differs from the former, in leaving a partial F, V- 
_ opening for the passage of the breath. Bishop WiLxins describes 
_ the position and action of the organs thus: “These letters are formed 
_ bya kind of straining or percolation of the breath through a chink 
between the lower lip and upper teeth, with some kind of murmur.” 
_ The description here given of the organic position is more correct 
_ than that of M. Vouney, who says that these articulations are pro- 
_ duced by the contact of the lower lip with the upper incisor teeth ;”* 
᾿ for from this it might be inferred that the contact was entire and 
_ close; whereas it is the chink (as Wilkins calls it) between the 
organs which gives these articulations their peculiar character, and 
_ distinguishes f from p, and v from ὁ. The difference between f 
and v, however, remains still to be accounted for. Those who 
_ ascribe a like difference, in each of the other pairs of consonants above 
noticed, to a vibration of the glottal fibres, apply the same hypothesis, 
of course, to this; but for the reasons which 1 have before given, I 
must dissent from that opinion. I consider that the portion of the 
lip which comes in contact with the teeth is pressed toward them 
in f more strongly than in v: it appears to me also, that the aperture 
__ through which the air issues is comparatively narrow in f, whilst in v 
_ it extends wider, so as to become nearly equal to that of the labial 
_ vowel, which I have marked with w, and which is ordinarily written 
in English 00, This observation is confirmed by the fact of the 
_ ready transition, in many languages and dialects, between the articu- 
__ lations expressed in English by v and w; whereas a transition between 
_ f and w is comparatively rare. 
180. The remaining oral-consonantal sounds I agree, with VoLNEY L. 
1 Adelung, Mith. vol. iii. p. 3, 36. 5 Thid. iii. p. 3, 46. 
8 Thid. iii. p. 3, 93. 4 Festus. v. Balena. 
5 Ibid. * Alfab, Europ. p. 74. 
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and ADELUNG, in calling lingual; because they depend chiefly on an 
action of the air against the tongue. I have expressed them by our 
ordinary letters 1 and r; which, however, do not form a pair, the 
articulating action in the one being very different from the action in 
the other. They are both commonly reckoned, together with m and 
n, as liquids, a term applicable enough to the two former, but not very 
appropriate to the two latter, as will presently be seen. They are also 
entitled semivowels, as agreeing, with other articulations of that class, 
in presenting only a partial obstruction to the passage of the vocalized 
breath. The articulation /, as uttered in most parts of Europe, is 
produced by the following position and action of the organs: the tip 
of the tongue is loosely applied to the bony palate, immediately behind 
the upper incisor teeth, so as not entirely to interrupt the passage of 
the air which is allowed to escape on both sides between the edges of 
the tongue and the palate. The vibration of the air against the tongue 
in the pure utterance of this articulation is so slight, that some glos- 
sologists consider the articulation to be in itself a vowel sound, so as 
to constitute a syllable in terminations like our le in little, prattle, &e, 
But it appears to me, that the consonantal effect is produced by the 
position and slight vibration of the tongue, and that the vowel character is 
given bya very weak utterance of the first guttural vowel sound, viz.: that 
which I have expressed by the mark y, and which BEauz£x assigns to 
the French e mute. Other designations are given to the two articulations 
1 and r; Dr. Rusu ranks them among sub-tonics, with reference to 
sound ;' Mr. Bisnor joins them with d and ¢ as lingua-palatals, as to 
formation.? In some languages they are both wanting, as that of Laos. 
In some, / is wanting, as in the American Othomi,* Watkuri,? and 
Natrick ;° and in some languages, as will presently be seen, 7 is wholly 
unknown. In ordinary English pronunciation / is often dropt, as in 
half, could, folks ; but our poets sometimes carry this beyond the or- 
dinary practice, as in making fault rhyme to aught ;7 and it may be 
observed that the articulation dropt in the radical is resumed in the 
derivative: Psalm is commonly pronounced Sdm, but Psalmody is 
never pronounced Sdmody. On the other hand, J is sometimes need- 
lessly inserted, ApeLUNG mentions that in the Lower Saxon dialect, 
Sadeltied is used for Sadetied (seed-tide, or seed-time) ;° and probably 
our terminating le in handle, settle, &c., may have been merely an 
euphonic addition to hand, seat, &c, That articulations so close as 
those of | and r should pass into each other is not surprising. The 
German verb Jallen expresses the use of | for r.° There are some 
modifications of the consonantal articulation /, to which our powers of 


' Rush, ® Bishop. ® Marshman, Ch, Gram, p. 149, 

4 Mithrid, vol. ili, Ρ, 3, 115, ® Ibid, p, 188, ® Marshman, 

7 Goldsmith, Des, Vil, ν, 205, " Worterb, vol. ii, p, 1853. 

* Pilegt man es allen zu nennen, wenn manche, aus cinem Kehler dor Natur, 
oder Gewolnhelt, das r nicht aussprechen konnen, sondern an dessen Statt ein ¢ 
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pronunciation are not easily adapted; and which may, perhaps, be 
called combinations of 1 with other articulations; these are the gut- 
tural U/ of the Welsh, the U mouillé of the French, and the barred 1 of 
the Polish languages. ‘The first of these admits in Welsh a strong 
degree of aspiration, which seems also to partake of the @. The 
French glossologists themselves do not seem fully agreed on the sound 
of their ἐ mouillé. M. Brauzte says that in the word Carillon, as 
uttered by the most correct speakers, where the JI is called mouilleé, 
he perceives only the ordinary articulation J followed by the diphthong 
to, and that in paille and bail he perceives an | followed by the diphthong 
16.) M. VoLnuy seems to express himself more correctly, when he 
says: “if we introduce 7 into the syllable Ja, so as to form the syllable 
lia pronounced at once, and if at the same time we press the tongue 
flattened against the palate, we shall obtain another consonant, which 
the French describe by ill in the words fille, famille, the Spaniards by 
W in the words Uanos, llorar, and the Italians by gli in jigtia, famiglia, 
&e. This consonant does not occur to the English and Germans, 
and they substitute for it our ordinary syllable li.”* Of the Polish J, 
Votney thus speaks: “ There exists another consonant belonging to 
this family, but of which I know no other example than that which is 
called by the Poles the barred 1. In order to form this J, the tongue 
must be bent strongly backwards, by which means a singular cavity is 
_ formed in the throat. One can form no correct notion of this sound 
but by hearing it uttered; but it seemed to me, in hearing some Eng- 
lish songs, when the voice rested on the last syllable of little, or of 
bubble, that the ble and tle had some analogy to the barred J.’”* 

181. The other lingual articulation—that which I have marked r Rp. 
—differs from the preceding chiefly in the vibratory motion, which the 
tongue receives from the breath forced against it, the tip not being in 
contact with the palate, as in the former case, but loose, though the 
tongue, toward the back part, rather approximates to the palate; and 
the breath is directed, not over the sides, but the tip of the tongue, 
which is turned upwards. Although all the European languages em- 
ploy this articulation, and generally express it by a single letter (either 
the Latin r, or the Greek pe), they vary much in the smoothness or 
roughness of the sound, and in the modifications of action by the 
tongue, the pharynx, or the lips. The Armenian alphabet, indeed, 
has two different characters, rra, and re; the former expressing the 
rougher, the latter the smoother sound of this articulation. The ex- 
tremes of these qualities are, perhaps, to be found in the harsh rolling 
_ of the Spanish r, which shakes the whole tongue, and the softest 
tremor of the English which merely vibrates its edge.* Intervening 
degrees are found in the strong vibrations of the Scottish and some 
German dialects ; and even in the English, Volney says that he per- 
ceives two very distinct r’s, one common to all Europe, in which the 

? Gram. Gen, vol. i. pp. 85-87. ? Alfab. Europ. p. 80 
8 Ibid. pp. 80, 81. * Bell. 163. 
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vibrations of the tongue, though few in number, are plainly marked, 
and the other in which there is scarcely any sensible vibration, as in 
the words sir, fur, &c., and by the mode of uttering which a foreigner 
is most easily detected.' These varieties are owing to the difference 
of action in the tongue; but the pharynx is used in certain cases to 
modify this articulation. In these (as I observed with reference to 
certain modifications of 7) it is sometimes difficult to decide whether 
the sound is to be considered as a modification of 7 or ἃ combination 
of it with a guttural articulation. Thus, the Greek aspirated r in ῥόδον 
(a rose) may be said to combine r and A; though we admit of no such 
combination in our initials, and only pronounce it in distinct syllables, 
as war-horse. But that peculiar sound which prevails in Berwick- 
shire and Northumberland, called a burr, and which seems to be the | 
same as is called in Bavaria rdtschen, and in other parts of Germany 
schnarren,* may, perhaps, be not improperly termed a guttural r, “A 
labial modification of the sound of r” (says Mr. Bell) “ would almost 
seem to be cultivated among affected English speakers. The wuffness 
of the awdinawy ahw, say these sonorous reformers, wendews its ewadi- 
cation fwom wefined uttewance desiwable and weally necessawy.”* Un- 
pleasant as this defective pronunciation must be to a discriminating ear, 
two other faults are scarcely less so; namely, the omission of the r, or 
its absorption in the following consonant, on the one hand, and its 
superfluous introduction on the other. Yet the former of these errors 
is countenanced by the authority of many of our rhymesters (whose 
names I willingly omit to mention), when they make draw answer to 
war, God to reward, sought to port, wrath to forth, claws to wars, dawn 
to morn, &c. Of the pronouncing papa as papar, idea as idear, and 
the like, before a succeeding vowel—Mr, Bell says: * This is one of 
the most inveterate of all habits. The only cure is to finish the first 
vowel by a smart momentary occlusion of the glottis, and give the 
subsequent one thus a separate commencement.’’* It is probably 
rather from a bad habit than a bad organization that some nations, for 
instance, the Burmese, pronounce r as y,° and others are incapable of 
ronouncing it at all, as the Chinese,’ the Hurons,’ the Othomis,® the 
ivtecans,’ and the Meaicans."° Among all the principal languages 
of the widely-dispersed Polynesian islands, there is no one that 
both the rand the 7; and the Marquesan has neither," For 

r the Jonga language substitutes n, the New Zealand substitutes d, 
and the Marquesan h. Among European languages we find a tran- 
sition between r and 5, as the German jase, and English hare; so in 
old Latin, asa for ara, an altar, In some dialects r is substituted for 
t or d, a8 in the Mecklenburg varer for vater, father, and Jure for 
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Jude, a Jew.' But though the smoothness of the sound 1 contrasts 
remarkably with the roughness of the sound r, yet the relation of both 
to the peculiar action of the tongue renders the substitution’ of one 
for the other most frequent. Hence our Molly from Mary, Hal from 
Harry ; hence the practice called in Germany lallen, as above men- 
tioned ; and hence, too, the common habit of children, when they find 
a difficulty in pronouncing the harsher sound, of recurring to the 
softer as a substitute. 
182. Having taken a survey of the consonantal articulations which M 

I have called oral, it remains that those should be examined which I 
have called nasal. They are three in number. I have expressed them 
by our ordinary m and n, and the peculiar character ny, of which m 
may be called the labial nasal, n the dental nasal, and ny the pharyngeal 
nasal, In m the lips are closed, as in p or ὃ; the air passes into the 
mouth, but being there obstructed by the lips, and the soft palate 
having at the same time uncovered the nares, it thence issues through 
the nostrils; meanwhile, and until the lips are opened, the vibration 
of the air in the mouth* causes an audible murmur, giving to this arti- 
culation the character of a semivowel. The compression of the lips is 
said by Volney to be weak in the articulation m, compared with p or 
δ but this appears to me somewhat doubtful. The articulation is 
_ so simple that it does not seem to admit of variation in any language ; 
_ and in few, if any, is it altogether wanting, though that is said to be 
ΟΠ the case in the Huron tongue,‘ which, however, is also doubtful. 
| In the Sanskrit system, m is reckoned as a sonant in the series of 

_labials; by Dr. Rush it is called an atonic, and by Mr. Bishop a labio- 
_ nasal. It has been supposed to have had in the Latin language a 
_ weak pronunciation, insomuch that it suffered elision as a terminating 
_ consonant before an incipient vowel, as monstr’, horrend’, inform’, for 
monstrum, horrendum, informe ; whilst on the other hand, it seems to 
have been superfluously introduced in some northern languages, as 
hump in Swedish, answering to the German hufe (a certain measure). 
183. The second nasal, n, agrees in formation, according to WALLIs, N. 
_ with m, except as to the point of obstruction of the air; for “if that 
take place in the anterior palate,” (says he) “it forms our n, the 
Greek ν, and the Hebrew and Arabic nun.”* To this description 
something more should be added. The lips, instead of being closed, 
as for m, remain open: the tip of the tongue is applied to the bony 


' Adelung, Worterb, vol. iii. p. 904. 
᾿ ® Aerem in oris concavo manentem solummodo in transitu concutiens. (Wallis, 
Gram. Ling. Angl. p. 16.) So Miiller: “The sound is not produced by the closing 
_ of the lips, but after they are closed, by the simple passage of the air through the 
_ nasal cavity, together with the resonance of the diverticulum formed by the cavity 
of the closed mouth.”. (Elem. Phys, p, 1047.) 
+ $ Alfab. Europ, p. 73, * Adelung, Mithrid. vol. iii. p. 3, 323. 
® Adelung, Worterb. vol. iii. p. 1. 

if oo Ling, Angl. p. 16. Sin obturatio in anteriori Palato fiat, formatur 
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palate, near the teeth, and the soft palate being removed from the 
nasal apertures, the greater part of the breath passes through the nose ; 
a small portion, however, commonly escapes through the mouth. The 
position of the tongue being similar to that employed in d, shows a 
certain affinity between these articulations, and justifies us in consider- 
ing n as a dental-nasal. In the Sanskrit system it is ranked with the 
ἑ and d of the dental series, and is said to be a surd; by Dr. Rusu it 
is called a subtonic, by Mr. Bisnop a lingua-palato nasal, and by 
Adelung a semivowel. In Hebrew, Greek, &c., it is (as I think, im- 
properly) reckoned among the liguids. Adelung observes, that the 
impulse of the breath through the nose is given more strongly in 
some languages and dialects than in others; and even in German more 
strongly before some consonants than others.’ Other circumstances 
concur to vary this articulation in German. Before g and ἃ, in the 
same radical syllable, it has in that language somewhat of the nasal 
articulation, which I shall have next to mention, marked ny, as in langen 
pronounced lang-en, and not lan-gen), because lang is the root. But it 
is pronounced simply as our n, where those letters do not belong to the 
radical syllable, as in an-genehm.* The English letter n, too, is used 
in the expression of two articulations, that of ny, to which I shall pre- 
sently advert again, and that which I consider as the dental-nasal, or 
proper n. In the latter, indeed, Professor HAyMAN WILSON makes 
three distinctions (besides the other which he calls guttural), viz., a 
palatal in singe, a cerebral in none, and a dental in content ;* but, not- 
withstanding the very high estimation in which I hold that learned 
gentleman’s great and uncommon talents, I must own that I see no 
ground for those distinctions in the proper pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish language. Like many other articulations, n is unknown to several 
languages, as the Meaxican,* the Tarahumacan,’ and the Huron’ In 
many it is omitted, where in other cognate tongues or dialects it is 
inserted, as in our mouth for the German mund, and in the German 
luchs for the Greek and Latin lyn, ἕο, So in the old Latin, frago 
and tago became in a subsequent age franyo and tango ; and it is clear 
that the n was a late introduction, because the radicals frag and tag 
not only answer to the Teutonic brechen, and the Italian toccare, hut 
are retained in the past tenses fregi and tetigi’ 

184, The last nasal articulation is that which I have marked Ty, as 
our graphic system affords no proper character for it. The sound of 
it best known in English is the terminating articulation in our words 
song, wing, &c,,and the middle articulation in conquer ; but we do not 
now employ it as an initial. It is produced by applying the tongue to 


' Das n wird mit einem durch die Nase gelassenen Hauch ausgesprochen, doch in 
einer Sprache, in einer Mundart mehr als in der andern: selbst im Deutschen 
vor einigen Mitlautern mehr als vor andern,—Worterb, νοὶ, iii, p, 853. 

* Worterb, vol. lil, p, 353, ® Sanscrit Gram, p. 5. 

* Mithrid, vol, ili. pp. 3, 93, © Thid, p. 164. 

* Ibid, p. 328, 7 Adelung, Worterb, vol. iii. p, 353, 
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the posterior part of the bony palate, so as to prevent the air entirely 
from entering the mouth, and thus cause it to pass through the nose. 
In other languages it undergoes various modifications, and has been 
very variously treated of by different glossologists. The Sanskrit 
grammatians call it an aspirate, Dr, Rush a subtonic, and Mr. Bishop a 
lingua-palato nasal. Of the Hebrew ayin, the true sound of which is 
not certainly known, Dr. LEE says, ‘“ the sound of ng in hing, given to 
it generally by the Jews, may probably have prevailed in ancient 
times.”’ To the Greeks and Romans (though they had no character 
for it) it was manifestly known in the pronunciation of such words as 
"Ayyehoc, Anchora, ἕο. In the Gothic, it was expressed by gg, as 
gaggan (pronounced gangan), whence the Scotch gang, to go, retained 
inour word gangway. Itseems to have been anciently used in English 
as an initial, if we may judge from such words as gnaw and gnat. In 
Sanskrit it forms the fifth consonant of the guttural series; in the 
Amharic it has the character gnahas ; in the Malayan it is sounded in 
many words, as ngaiiga, to gape, and has a special character, which is 
a modification of the Arabic ain.® In Europe we find it in the French 
sang, dédaigneux, champignon; the Italian sognare, pugno, bisogna ; 
the’ German zunge, zeitungen, bringen, &c. Volney distinguishes 
two modifications of it:—‘ 1. If we introduce 7” (says he) “ into the 
_ syllable na, making nia pronounced at once, and if (in so doing) we 
_ press the tongue against the palate, we form a consonant which the 
Branch express by gn, as in signe, ignorance, &c.; the Italians in 

degno ; the English, transposing the letters, by ing, as in ring; and 
the Spaniards by ἢ, with tildé, that is, a circumflex. 2. If we press 
_ the middle of the tongue against the velum of the palate, and cause 
_ more of the sound to pass by the nose than by the mouth before re- 
moving the contact, we shall form another nasal consonant unknown 
in Europe, but said to be much used in India, and called in the col- 
lections of Indian alphabets nga.”* How far this statement may be 
correct in respect to the Indian nasals, I pretend not to say; but a 
marked difference may undoubtedly be perceived between the English 
nasal in song, and the French in sang, blood. Mr. BELL considers the 
French sounds en, in, on, &c., to be seminasal vowels. I should rather 
call the n in them a semivowel-nasal consonant. His account of the 
different formation of the sounds, however, is the most satisfactory 
that I have yet met with, It is as follows :—*In forming the French 
sounds, the soft palate is depressed sufficiently to open the nasal pas- 
sages, but not so much as by contact with the tongue to obstruct the 
passage into the mouth. The English ng brings the tongue and soft 
palate into contact, and consequently prevents the issue of breath by 
_ the mouth. This is the difference between the English ng, and those 
_ French elements which give so much difficulty to English learners of 
French.” We may add, that the different effect on the organs is very 


1 Hebr. Gram. p. 9. ® Marsden, Convent. Alphab. pp. 17, 18. 
8. Alfab, Europ. pp. 78, 79. 
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little, if at all, felt. 


185. Besides these articulations, which are more or less known to 
Europeans, some modifications of the articulating power have been 
found in use among barbarous tribes, in various parts of the world, 
which Europeans can with difficulty imitate. Among these the most 
remarkable are those Hottentot sounds commonly described in books 
of travels by the word clucking. They are produced by suddenly 
pressing the tongue against different parts of the mouth, and as sud- 
denly withdrawing it: “ the first pronunciation is dental, and requires 
that the tongue should be struck against the teeth: the second is 
palatal, and is produced by striking the tongue against the palate: the 
third, which is the most difficult to be acquired, is drawn from the 
lower part of the throat (probably the pharynx) by the root of the 
tongue. These different cluckings must be executed in pronouncing 


the syllable, and not before or after; and there are sometimes two in 


24 


a word of three syllables.’ Such is the account given by Thunberg; 
and so far as I could judge, by hearing the cluckings imitated by a 
reverend gentleman, who had acquired the Hottentot language by 
some years’ residence in South Africa, it appeared to me to be correct. 
It is difficult, however, to say whether these cluckings should be 
regarded as separate articulations, or as mere modifications of the 
three known letters ¢, 8, and &, The name, for instance, of the chief 
whom we call Macomo might as well be written Zmacomo; and has, 
in fact, an intermediate sound between those two modes of European 
pronunciation ; and, in like manner, the name of the Zambookies might 
be (and, in fact, sometimes is) written Zsambookies, The facility of 
uttering these sounds depends altogether on practice ; for the organs 
employed in producing them are the same in a European as in a 
Hottentot : and whilst the former finds the sounds extremely difficult 


to be imitated, they seem as easy to the latter as any in his lan Ἢ 


Nor is the habit of clucking peculiar to the Hottentots: most of the 
Kaflre tribes use it, though less frequently, and in a slighter degree. 
180, The articulation called Castafuelas, in the Quicha and Othomi 
languages of America, seems, from the description of it by the Spanish- 
American grammarians, to have much affinity with the Hottentot 
guttural clucking. It is likened by those learned writers to a ἃ with 
a double articulation in the throat; and they compare it to “the 
noise which a monkey makes in cracking chestnuts,” ‘The t 
North American tribe, the Lenapés, have a sound which has Be: 
called a whistling w; for, in fact, those who endeavour to imitate it 
generally do nothing but whistle.’ This is a labial articulation; but 


the Abenaki dialect has a like whistling sound, which seems to pro- 
ceed not from the lips, but from the throat The sound of f in- 


' Voynges do C, P, Thunberg, vol. i, pp. 395, 896, 
Ὁ Ibid, 


Ὁ Dupongeav, Mem, p, 801, 4 Thid. 
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the language of the Othomis, a Mexican tribe, is purely labial, the 
teeth taking no part in it. We may therefore call it an f souffé. 
_ The Spanish grammarians treat it as a double letter, and write it ph; 
_ perhaps the sound of the Greek @ was nearly the same.”! ‘A-some- 
what similar description is given by Kieryscumipr of the Greenland 
Ὁ, which” (he says) “answers to the German w, except that it is pro- 
duced by the lips alone, without any assistance fiom the teeth.”® In 
the Cherokee language there is an articulation between d and f.3 In 
fine, “ Among the barbarous languages of America” (says Du- 
PONGEAU) “there is a multitude of other sounds equally strange to 
our ears, but which the Indians pronounce with the utmost ease; 
nor do they seem to us more barbarous than some of those which are 
to be heard in different parts of Europe: as the barred 1 of the Poles, 
the yervi of the Russians, or the Go and des of the Portuguese.”* 
| 187. Having thus taken a general view of the separate consonantal Combined 
articulations, I come to consider their combinations. And here I pr 
_ find it necessary to recur to the characters by which I have endea- 
_ voured to distinguish consonants in the preceding pages, viz.: H, x, 
be, K, G, T, D, 6, 3, 8, 2, Ο, J, P, B, F, V, L, R, M, N, yy. 
Each of these, it will be remembered, is meant to indicate an ele- 
_ mentary articulation more or less generally known in Europe. With 
_ respect to other articulations found in various parts of the world, it is 
not always easy to say whether they should be considered as combi- 
| nations of the preceding, or as modifications of them, or else as 
_ sounds essentially different. Assuming, however, that the twenty-two 
' characters above described may be taken as indicating so many 
elementary sounds, I have to examine the combinations of them 
which occur in various languages. Of the combined vowel articu- 
lations, commonly called Diphthongs and Triphthongs, I have spoken 
_in a former chapter : the consonantal combinations will require separate 
discussion. 
_ 188. There are two causes which lead men to combine consonantal Imitative 
articulations—a desire to imitate sounds which they hear, and a desire °°" 
to signify by the voice other impressions on the senses, or thoughts 
of the mind. It is of importance to glossological science that these 
causes should be separately considered. To coo like a dove requires, 
in addition to a vowel sound, one consonantal sound. ΤῸ imitate the 
_ ery of the cuckoo, requires two consonantal and two vowel articu- 
lations ; and in expressing the sound of a trumpet, the old Latin poet 
_ employs a long succession of articulations of both sorts— 
; At tuba, terribili sonitu Tauratantara dixit. 


Ennius, Annal. ii. 124. 
_ It is obvious that in many imitations of this kind a single articulation 
_ would be inadequate to the intended purpose, and that two, three, or 
more may be combined. Such imitative sounds may indeed lead (as 
᾿ *Duponceau, Mem. p. 102. * Gram, ἃ. Grénlindisch, Sprache, p. 1. 
3 Aa p- 259. * Dupongeau, p. 102. 
ᾳ. L 
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will be shown hereafter) to the formation of a class of words distin- 
guished by the Greek term Onomatopeia; but whether these are to_ 
consist of few or many articulations depends neither on the will of 
the speaker nor on any supposed significance of the separate articu- 
lations employed, but solely on the sound or sounds meant to be 
imitated. 

189. The case is very different when an attempt is made to signify 
by the voice any sensible object (other than a mere sound), or any 
mental act or feeling. Here the mind may make choice of such 
articulate sounds, simple or combined, as it deems fit to convey the 
intended impression. I shall hereafter speak of the motives by which 
such a choice may be determined: at present I have only to consider 
the greater or less number of articulations which may be employed 
for this purpose, under different circumstances. The simplest mode 
of combination is to prefix a consonantal to a vowel sound; as we see 
in the early attempts of infants to use the sounds Pa and Ma, as 
significant words. The whole spoken language of China is thus — 
formed of monosyllables, the consonant preceding the vowel; and 
the same simple structure is found in part of the radicals of most 
languages, as in our go, the German geh, and the Sanscrit ga, which 
last Bopp detects in the Latin navigare and fatigare.' A single 
consonant following a vowel is also a frequent combination in the 
radical forms of various languages: as the Sanscrit ed or ad, which is 
the Latin ed in edo, the German es in essen, and our eat. But in our 
own and many other languages, the greater number of roots have 
two or more consonants, either preceding or following a vowel, or 
both preceding and following one, as soul, slow, pride, harp, stray, 


NJ, ὅτ. 

190. It has been contended that all these complex combinations 
are derived from others more simple; and even the great authority of 
Adelung is invoked in support of this theory; for he says, “it is a 
fundamental rule in Etymology, that if a word begin with two or 
more consonants, only the last belongs to the root.’”* Now this sup- 

rule cannot possibly apply to words formed by Onomatopeia ; 
nor do I find anything in the history of other words to support it as 
a general principle; though in particular cases it may be agreeable to 
the fact, as will be more fully shown when I come to treat of Roots, 

191. The following rule is more correct, because founded on anato- 
mical researches, viz., that in all languages it becomes difficult, if not 
impossible, to pronounce a (so-called) surd in combination with a 
sonant, an 8, a p, or ah, for instance, with a d. Hence an accurate 
ear will easily perceive that the plural of our substantive hat should 
be pronounced, as it is written, hats; but the plural of head, though 


1 Vergl. Gram, i. 109, 

Ὁ Ee ist eine Grundregel in der Etymologie, dass, wenn sich ein Wort mit zwey oder 
mehrern Mitlautern anfiingt, nur der letzte zum Stammegehiret, —Worterb. 
vol, fii, p. 1290. 
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- written heads, should be pronounced hedz. So the plural of saint is 
pronounced saints ; but that of land, landz: the past tense of weep is 
not pronounced wep’d, but wept; and that of black is not pronounced 
blakd, but blakt. This is what Dr. Laruam calls “ the Law of Accom- 
modation.’”* 

192. Where an individual or a people has not acquired the faculty simple sound 
of uttering a particular simple articulation, he or they must of course W#ting- 
be unable to utter any combination of which that articulation forms 
part. Thus, Englishmen in general cannot pronounce the x, which is 
the German ch ; and consequently they cannot give its proper utterance 
to χλαμὺς (a cloak) or to nacht (night). So Frenchmen in general, 
who want in their phonetic system our @ and %, cannot well pro- 
nounce our words three and worthy. In several languages a large 
portion of our simple articulations is altogether wanting. Hence a 
Chinese cannot pronounce any combination of which our g, 7, d, ὃ, or 
r makes part. The same may be said of a Huron, in regard to com- 
binations including a ὃ, p, f, Ὁ, g, m, n, or r:* and of a Mexican, 

when a ὦ, f, d, g, 7, or s enters into any combination.‘ 

__ 193. On the other hand, though both the German and English Idiomatic 
_ languages possess the articulations, which I have marked s and ὁ (vulgd, “#*enee* 
_ sand sh), the idiomatic use of them differs in the different languages, 
_ Where the English idiom requires, as initials, sl, sm, or sn, the 
᾿ German requires cl, cm, or cn (vulgd, schl, schm, schn), as in the English 
| sleep, smack, snow, which in German are written schlaf, schmack, schnee : 
and even in some cases where the German and English adopt the same 
initial combinations in writing, they differ in pronunciation, as in our 
spin and stand, written in German spinnen and stehen, but pronounced 
as if written schpinnen and schtehen. The causes of these idiomatic 
differences between sister languages, or dialects of the same standard 
language, generally lie hid in the obscurity of early times; but the 
habitual preference of one combination to another is found, with few 
exceptions, to characterize every separate language. In some idioms, 
a particular combination may be admitted as medial or final, but dis- 
allowed as initial; or vice versé. The articulation ὁ (vulgé, sh) is 
never found in English, combined with /, m, or n, in the beginning of 
asyllable. In the Spanish language st, sp, and sc, are never found as 
initial combinations; but they are preceded by e, as estar, to stand, 
_ from the Latin stare ; espacio, space, from the Latin spatium ; escala, a 
ladder, from the Latin scala ; escrupulo, a scruple, from the Latin 
serupulus ; esfera, a sphere, from the Latin sphera, In Greek there 
are many words beginning with ps and pt; in English, if we except 
_ the incondite interjection pshaw (where perhaps the p may be some- 
_ times heard), we have no such initial combination. We write indéed 
certain words of Greek origin, such as psalm, psychology, ptisan; but ¢ 
_ the pis dropt in pronunciation. So, the German language has many 
1 English Language, Ὁ. 115. 2 Marshman, p. 90. 
8 Adelung, Mithrid. iii. 3, 323. 4 Ibid. 98. 
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words beginning with pf: in English we have none such; but where 
we have words of correspondent signification, we drop either the p, as 
in Pfeifer, Piper; or the f, as in Pfeffer, Pepper. ¢ 

194. Among several ingenious remarks by Dr. LarHam on th 
combinations of articulate sounds, there are some which may perhaps 
be thought questionable, more especially when this learned person 
appeals only, for their accuracy, to ‘the observation of our own lan- 
guage, as we find it spoken around us, or by ourselves.”! On this. 
ground, which even if correct, as to the English language, may not 
apply to others, it is said, ‘ that certain sounds in combination with 
others have a tendency to undergo changes,” and may therefore be 
called “ unstable combinations.’”* So far as my own observation goes, 
I cannot say that “there is a natural tendency to change the ew in 
new, into οὐ. I conceive that the words news and noose are seldom 
pronounced alike: and though some persons may pronounce “ picture, 
pictshoor,” I apprehend that the latter pronunciation is by no means 
the more elegant, Still less can I think, that “ between the words 
pitted (as with the small-pox) and pitied (as being an object of pity) 
there is a difference in spelling only.”* In questions of this nature, 
the accidental associations of individual experience must more or less 
affect the speculations of the ablest. glossologists. 

195. There is a class of combinations which are naturally so easy 
of pronunciation that they are not only found to exist in the most 
distant parts of the world, but are marked in many alphabetic systems 
by a separate character, as if they were simple consonants. The class 
which I mean consists of pure dentals. combined with sibilants, always 
however observing the above-mentioned rule of combining surd with 
surd, and sonant with sonant, viz.: ts, dz, tc, dj. I shall notice these 
in their order. 

Ts is not found in English as beginning a syllable, In Italian it is 
sometimes written zz as in prezzo (price); in German, tz as in Platz, 
In Hebrew, Russian, Ethiopic, and Mongol, it is expressed by a single. 
letter. 

Dz is a sound which we do not use in English as an initial com- 
bination, and rarely as a final (e. g, αὐ), except in the past tense 
of a verb, as gadz, wedz (i. ¢. gads, weds), or in the plural of a sub- 
stantive as ποῦς, bedz (i. e. nods, beds), In Italian it is sometimes 
written 2%, as in rezzo (shade) ; in Romaic sometimes τῷ ; in Polish 
dz; in Hungarian cz ; and it has a special character in Arabic, Ethiopic, 
and Mongol. 

70, in English, as an initial, is written ch, as in chin; as a medial 
or final, tch, as in hatchment, watch; in Italian, before 6 or ἡ, it is 
written ¢ as in cento cingue; in Spanish it is written ch as in mucho 
(much); in German it is written tsch, as in Tscherper; in Polish, cz, 
as in czerwony; in Hungarian, es, as in hocsi; in Romaic and Alba- 


} English Lan , 115, 5 Thid. 
» Ibid. ἄγει 4 Ibid. ν. 111. 
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nian, r¢. In Russian, Turkish, Persian, Armenian, Amharic, Malay, 
‘Sanskrit, Manchu, Tibetan, Burman, and Cingalese, it has a special 
character. 

_ Dj is a frequent combination in English. When an initial, it is 
written J as in James, or g before e or ἡ, as gentle, gin: when a medial, 
it is written g as in magic, or dg as in drudgery, and when a final, ge 
or dge, as in page, badge. In Italian it is written g before e or 7; in 
Romaic and Albanian, ντζ. In Sanskrit, Persian, Turkish, Arabic, 
Armenian, Amharic, Manchu, Tibetan, Burman, and Cingalese, it has 
a special character. 

Tn the English pronunciation of these combinations, the pure dental, 
# or d, is very slightly dwelt upon, yet so as clearly to modify the 
sibilant which follows. 


hora of 
speech. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


OF ACCENT, QUANTITY, AND EMPHASIS. 


196. ArticuLaTion, the only quality of speech which I have 
hitherto examined, is by no means sufficient alone to communicate 
the operations of the human mind. Even in ordinary discourse, if 
there were no rising and falling of the voice—if every syllable were 
pronounced in an equal portion of time, and were delivered with the 
same degree of loudness, force, and emphasis, and with the same 
intervening pauses—it would be intolerable alike to the speaker and 
to the hearer. Natural impulses never dictate to men, in any state 
of society, such a mode of utterance: and the only thing at all like it, 
in the rude attempts of art, is that painful monotony which is some- 
times heard in the first efforts of poor rustic children, at a | 
school, to read aloud. The nobler exercises of the vocal faculty, in 
Poetry and Rhetoric, would lose in recitation their whole force and 
beauty if the articulate sounds were destitute of measure and melody, 
of softness and energy, in their appropriate degrees and relations to 
each other. Let an English reader attempt to give, in the drawling 
and unvaried manner just described, the artful oration of Antony to 
to the people over Ceesar’s body ;' or the morning orison of our first 

parents, whose prompt eloquence— 
Flow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous verse, 


More tunable than needed lute or harp . 
To add more sweetness.* | 


Or even the pathetic lines of Goldsmith— | 


When lovely woman turns to folly, 
And finds too late that men betray, 
What charm can sooth her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt mot 
The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from ev’ry eye, 
To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is—to die !® 


Or let the Grecian scholar read aloud, in its exquisite original, the 
lament of weeping Helen for the death of the brave, the kind, 


. 
| 
7 
| 


t Shakapeare, J, Cas, A, ili, se, 2. * Milton, P, L. v. 150, 
® Vicar of Wakefield, 
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- gentle Hector;' or any one of those irresistible harangues to the 
Athenian people, with which Demosthenes— 

Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook th’ Arsenal, and fulmin’d over Greece 

To Macedon.® 
Or let us hear, in Cicero’s own words, his majestic oration beginning 
with that burst of indignant eloquence, ‘‘ Quousque tandem abutere, 
Catilina, patientia nostra ?’”* Every one must feel that the beauty, the 
pathos, the sublimity of these, or the like addresses, in any language, 
to the sensibilities of mankind, would be lost in recitation, were they 
not delivered with the modulation, cadence, and emphasis, which the 
respective sentiments demand. A pure, clear, distinct articulation, 
such as that of the late Madlle. Mars of the French Theatre, 18, 
indeed, no mean beauty, and absolutely essential to the higher 
influences of speech; but it contributes only in part to those in- 
fluences; and if we would render it fully effectual, it must be ac- 
companied with the other faculties, of which I have now to treat. 
197. But here occurs a fresh instance of that impediment to the Dimensions 
_ facility of discussion in all matters concerning language which I have of sound. 
_ before noticed: I mean the confused and irreconcileable terminology 
applied to the subject by different writers. We hear of Accent, 
_ Quantity, Emphasis, Tone, Stress, Cadence, Rhythm, and other like 
_ expressions (to say nothing of Dr. Rush’s Concrete and Vanish); but 
whole volumes have been written on the disputed signification of 
| several of these terms; to which, nevertheless, the ordinary run of 
_ grammarians refer, as if they were as obvious and universally admitted 
_ as the definitions and axioms of Euclid. The only clue to guide us 
out of this labyrinth is recurrence to the first principles of the philo- 
sophy of sound. Sound has three dimensions, which, with reference 
to Speech, may be called Tone, Time, and Force. By Tone I mean 
that pitch of the voice in rise or fall which, in speaking, is analogous 
to a note in the musical scale; by Time, that duration of a vocal 
sound, which, in music, determines the comparative length of a 
crotchet, a quaver, &c.; and by Force, I mean that exertion of the voice 
which either answers generally to the musical terms forte and piano ; 
or if applied to one syllable to distinguish it from others, gives it the 
effect of what is called in musical phraseology an accented note. These 
three dimensions of sound are compared by the older grammarians to 
Jength, breadth, and height, the dimensions of space. ‘ A letter” 
_ (says Priscran) “ has altitude in pronunciation, latitude in breathing, 
and longitude in time.”* And Scauicer adopts the same analogy. 
_ All other qualities of speech (except articulation) are made up of 
these, either in the way of combination or of modification. 
' 198.1 have elsewhere said, that the vocal organs may be dis- Organs 
tinguished into the upper, namely, the Lips, Teeth, Tongue, Palate, ‘™Pl°ye* 
1 Hom, 1], xxiv. 762. 2 Milton, P, R. iv. 269, 8 Οὐδέ, I. in Catil, 
4 De Accentibus, 5. 1. 5 De Caus, Ling, Lat, ii. 52. 
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Throat, Pharynx, and Nose; and the lower, consisting of the Glottis, 
with its cover the Epiglottis, the Larynx, Trachea, and Lungs; that 
articulation is effected by the upper organs; and that the elevation 
or depression of tone is produced by certain muscles of the glottis, 
which enlarge or narrow the opening of that otgan.' The variations 
of time and force depend chiefly on the lungs, and the vessels con- 
veying the air from them to the glottis. I say chiefly, for some of 
the upper organs must occasionally co-operate to produce the intended 
effect. On this point an observation of Mr. Bell’s is well worthy of 
attention. ‘Those speakers” (says he) ‘who complain of weak 
and powerless articulation, and of pain after protracted or forcible 
efforts, are sufferers only from ignorance. An organ of power lies 
dormant within them, the want of whose natural action is painfully 
and ineffectively supplied by unnatural and debilitating efforts of the 
organ of respiration, This apparatus is the pharynx, a distensible 
muscular cavity situated at the back of the mouth,” &. ‘ When 
the soft palate covers the upper pharyngeal openings (the nares), 
the effort of expiration sends the breath into the mouth, where, 
if it be obstructed in its passage, it will collect.”* Though this 
observation is applied, by its ingenious author, to articulation only, 
it is no less important in reference to the time and force of 
syllables, 

199. We have first to examine that quality of voice which I have 
called Zone. This word, and others connected with it, have been 
employed with various shades of signification. The original was the 
Greek révo¢; from this were derived the Latin tonus, Spanish tone, 
Italian twono, German and French ton, and our English tone, which I 
here use, in the sense of the Greek original, for the pitch of the voice 
in rising or talling. It was primarily a musical term, expressing an 
effect on the strings of the harp; and was regularly formed from the 


verb τείνω (in Latin tendo), to stretch, As every degree of tension — 
or relaxation of those strings produced a correspondent degree οὔ 
elevation or depression of sound, every such degree of sound was — 
called τόνος (a stretch), equivalent to what we call a note, And as — 
the voice, when ascending or descending in singing, proceeded by the — 


same degrees, these also were called τόνος, In speaking, the voice 
ascends and descends, as in singing ; but with the remarkable difference, 


which I have elsewhere explained," that the movement is not carried on — 
by those definite steps, or degrees, which constitute musical notes, but — 


by continuities of sound, upwards or downwards, which Mr, STEELE 
has aptly denominated slides.* By the Greek grammarians an as- 
cending tone, or slide, was said to be ὀξὺς (acutus, sharp), a descend- 


ing one Paget (gravis, emt and a union of both (first ascending — 


and then descending) on the same syllable, περισπωμένος (ciroum- 
flexus, bent round): and hence a syllable, with a rising tone on the 


1 Univ. Gram, «, 450, seq. 8 Sas 8: of Speech, p. 41, 
* Univ, Gram, 5, 455, 4 Prosodia Rationalis, p, 2, 
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last syllable, is still called by grammarians an oxytone, and one with 

} a falling tone on the last syllable a barytone. 

| 200, In reference to speaking, the word τόνος seems to have been Double use 
applied to two objects widely different: the confounding of which has “™ 
| led to much collision of opinion among glossologists ; first, the ex- 
pression of human feelings in sentences and words; and secondly, 
the distinction of syllables by their relative rise and fall of sound. 
This double use of tone Mr. Fosrer indicated by the terms oratorial 
accent, and syllabic accent ἃ and adopting a like distinction, it may be 
allowable to divide tone into the oratorial tone, and the syllabic 

» tone. Mr. Steele, who applied the term Accent only to the rise 
and fall of voice expressive of feeling, characterised it as the “* Melody 

of Speech.’’* 

201. That there must be, in all languages, such a melody, such an Melody of 
ascent and descent of tone, in the utterance of sentences, cannot be . 
doubted ; for without it there could be no adequate expression of the 
passions, emotions, or sentiments which belong to human nature in 
| all its stages of civilization or barbarism. The Esquimaux must 
| needs utter the exclamation Jppe-rar-nago (hold fast) in a different 
| tone from that used in the question Sap-ing-ippik (Can I?)* The 
| Australian asking Nyundu (Will you?), or replying Kwa (Yes),* 
| must vary the tone, just as an Englishman would in a like question 
_ and answer. ‘The same may be said of a Japanese asking, by way of 

reproof, Nassini osoki vidinaserrimakas ta? (Why did you return so 
late?) or asserting with approbation Mayo gotchaks naserrimas ta 
(You have returned quickly). Let us take a dramatic scene, in any 
language, and observe the necessary elevations and depressions of 
voice according to the different emotions of the speakers. Philoc- 
‘tetes, in the wretched solitude of Lemnos, sees strangers landing, and 
anxiously inquires who they are, and whence they come— 


δ Τίνες wor’ ἐς γῆν τήνδε ναυτίλω πλάτῃ 

Κωτέσχετ᾽, οὔτ᾽ ἔνορμον, οὔτ᾽ ὀικουμένην ;* 
And when he learns that they are his countrymen, and hears them 
speak in his native tongue, he exclaims in tones of joy,— 

Ὦ ΜῊΝ φώνημα: φεῦ, τὸ καὶ λαβεῖν 
; Πρόσφθεγμα τοιοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρὸς, ἐν χρόνῳ μακρῷ.7 
_ Constance, deprived of her only son, shrieks, in the tones of maternal 
apesony—— 
O Lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son ! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 


1 On Accent and Quantity, Ed, 8, p, 12. 2 Prosodia Rationalis, p, 24. 

% Washington’s Vocab, ad voces, * Moore, ad voces, 

> Thunberg, vol. iii. p. 306. 

δ Who are you, that to this harbourless and desert isle come with nautical oar? 
—Sophocl. Philoct. v. 223, 
| 7 O most dear sound! Ah me! but to hear the voiee of such a man, after so 
long a time !—Sophocel. Philoct, v, 237, 
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The Dauphin Lewis, in tones of deep dejection, expresses a gloomy 
indifference to the whole course of human events :— 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man.,! 
So, in comic passages, Horace dramatically describes the eager saluta- 
tion of an importunate fellow claiming intimacy with him, and the 
cold politeness of his own answer repelling the intrusion :— 
Accurrit quidam notus mihi nomine tantum ; 
Arreptique manu, quid agis dulcissime rerum ὃ 
Suaviter ut nunc est, et cupio tibi omma que vis,® 
Sganarelle, a. poor woodcutter, is beaten by Valere and Lucas, to 
make him confess himself a physician. At first he denies it; then 
retracts his denial; but being told he shall be paid as much as he 
can wish, he eagerly admits that they are in the right. 
Sean, Je gagnerai ce que je voudrai? 
VaL, Oui, 
Sean. Ah! Je suis medeein, sans contredit,® 


Examples of this kind are endless; but these few suffice to show, 
that, in all ages and in all countries, the power of elevating and de- 
pressing the voice accompanies the expression of the different passions 
and emotions of the mind, and is consequently an essential part of the 
faculty of speech. 

202. In speaking, as in singing, the extent to which the elevation 
or depression of the voice may be carried varies greatly, according to 
the age, sex, mental sensibility, or bodily power of the speaker, and 
to the local circumstances in which the individual is placed. It has 
been found by careful observers, that in ordinary discourse the up- 
ward slides, compared with the diatonic scale in music, rise about a 
fifth above the level or key-note, and the downward fall about a 
seventh below it, but that in impassioned utterance the rise is two 
tones higher, which makes, in the whole extent, a compass of thirteen 
notes, or an octave and a sixth.‘ To this subject the advice of 
Hamlet to the Players is peculiarly appropriate:—‘ In the very 
torrent, tempest, and I may say whirlwind of passion, you must 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness.”* To 
go beyond or to fall short of the tone suited to the passion is fatal in 
recitation. At the first performance of Mr, Sheridan’s ‘ Pizarro,’ 
Mrs, Jordan acted the part of Cora, That lady was generally remark- 
able for the very natural tones of her sweet and powerful voice, and 
for her nice adaptation of them to the feeling meant to be expressed, 


1 Shakespeare, K, John, a, ili, se, 4, 

* One whom I merely knew by name runs up to me, crying how are you my 
dearest fellow? I answer, pretty well as times go, and I wish you everything you 
can desire,—Hor, Sat, 1, 9, 8, 

5 Soas, What! I shall be paid as much as I please? —Vat, Yes,—Soan, Oh? 
then I am a physician, beyond dispute,—Molitre, Med, m, lui, a, i, se, 6, 

* Steele, Pros, Ration, p, 87, 5 Shakspeare, Hamlet, a, iii, se, 2. 
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But on this unfortunate occasion, having to utter a scream of terror, 
she gave it in so strangely unsuitable a tone, that instead of exciting 
the sympathy of the audience, it produced a general burst of laughter. 

203. A rise or fall of tone may take place not only in the delivery On part of 
of a complete sentence, but in a broken sentence, or even in a single a 
word, if that be substantially equivalent to a sentence. When olus, 
threatening the unruly winds, suddenly breaks off— 

Quos ego—sed motos prastat componese ποία," 


The tone, which was rising on ego, must drop at once on sed. A 
single word, in answer to a question, receives its appropriate tone 
according to the nature of that answer. Cleopatra, after the fatal 
battle of Actium, asks Znobarbus, “‘ What shall we do?” He 
answers, “Think, and die!”* These indignant monosyllables show 
at once by their tone that they are equivalent to the sentences, “ We 
must think of our disgrace, and die with shame at the thought.” 
Interjections, in the expression of feeling, are equivalent to sentences 
in the statement of fact. Accordingly, Mr. Steele, in his proposed 
notation of the tones used in speaking, gives a rising tone to the 
interjection Oh! in the line— 
Oh! Happiness, our being’s end and aim !* 

For this interjection expresses a feeling as clearly as if the poet had 
said, “I invoke thee, Happiness!” A similar observation may be 
made on the vocative, which I have elsewhere said, might not 
improperly be called the interjectional case; inasmuch as it is intro- 
duced apart from all grammatical connexion with the other members 
of the sentence in which it is employed. Thus when Andromache, 
entreating Hector not to go forth to battle, addresses him—. 


Δαιμόνιε, φθίσει σε τὸ σὸν μένος, οὐδ᾽ ἐλεαίρεις 

Maida τε νηπίαχον, καὶ ἔμ᾽ ἄμμορον, ἢ τάχα χήρη 

Sed ἔσομαϊ." 
The single word Δαιμόνιε (as Dammius well observes) expresses 
her admiration of his, bravery, even whilst she dreads its fatal effect. 
It is therefore to be spoken with the tone suited to such admiration, 
In the ‘Atys’ of Catullus, we have an expressive line consisting 
wholly of vocatives— 

Patria! O mea creatrix! Patria! O mea genetrix "5 


Each of the words patria, creatrix, and genetrix, contains in itself 
the effect of a sentence, and must have the tone of energetic regret 
which that sentence, if expressed in the strongest terms, would 
require. Ι 
1 Whom I—but I must first calm down the waves. 
Virg. En, 1, 135. 
2 Shakspeare, Ant. and Cleop. a, iii, se, 2. 3 Pros. Real. p. 38. 
4 Heroic man! Thy boldness will destroy thee, nor dost thou pity thy infant 
son, nor me unhappy, who will soon be thy widow.”—Il. 6, 407. 
> My country! O source of my being! My country! O parent of my life! 
Catull, Carm, 58, 50. 
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204. The whole scheme of intonation which I have hitherto © 
described, is that which Mr. Foster calls oratorial Accent, and Mr. — 
Steele calls Accent simply. By Mr. Bet it is called Jnflexion." 
Our great and learned poet uses the word tone (as I have employed 
it), in contradistinction to numbers, by which latter he means the 
measure of time, in verse or prose, 

There shalt thou hear and learn the secret pow’r 


Of harmony in tones, and numbers, hit 
By voice or hand, and various-measured verse,® 


So much for tone as an expression of feeling; I shall advert to its 
syllabic use, when I come to treat more particularly of Accent. 

205. When we speak of Zime as an element of language, we do 
not mean a positive, but a relative duration of sound, The positive 
time of uttering a syllable or word may be indefinitely prolonged or 
shortened, not only by the habits of different nations, but by indi- 
viduals of the same nation, profession, age, or sex. It is said that 
good speakers do not pronounce above three syllables in a second, 
and generally only two and a half, taking in the necessary pauses; 
and though some persons may speak twice, or even three times as 
fast, it becomes difficult for an auditor to keep up with so rapid an 
utterance.’ And I have been assured ‘by short-hand writers, that one 
advocate will utter above 6,000 words in an hour, whilst another, at 
the same bar, in the same cause, and on the same side, will not utter 
above 3,000. So a Spaniard will generally be less rapid in utterance 
than a Frenchman; and a North American Indian will be slower than 
either. 

206. Relative time, on the other hand, depends on a principle 
called by the Greeks ῥυθμός (Rhythm), a word which, following the 
example of the Italians and French, we have incorrectly applied to 
our alliterative Rhyme; but in the original it signified that ideal 
conception by which we mentally perceive, in a succession of external 
movements or sounds, a continual reference to some integral portion 
of time as their standard measure. Plato thus distinguishes rhythm 
from tone—* To the order perceivable in motion” (says | “let 
us give the name of Rhythm, but to that felt in the mixture of acute 
and grave in the voice, the name of Harmony. And elsewhere he 
says, of certain deities, “It was they who conferred on us the sense 
of. rhythm and harmony, with the pleasure which it produces,” 
Hence there is a rhythm in the beatings of the pulse, in the inspira- 
tion and expiration of the breath, and in the movements of dancing, 


1 Principles of Speech, &e,, p, 257, *® Paradise Regained, 4, 254, 

5 Steele, Pros, Ration, 

4 Τῇ δὲ ris κινήσεως τάξει ῥυθμὸς ὄνομα εἴη, τῇ δ' ἂν τῆς φωνῆς, τοῦ τε 
ὀξέος ἅμα καὶ βαρέος συγκεραννυμένων ἁρμονίας ὄνομα προσαγορεύοιτο.---Ἰίορ, 
2, 105 


3 Τούτου: fives καὶ τοὺς δεδωκότας τὴν ἔνρυθμον τε καὶ ἐναρμόνιον ἄισθησιν, 
uel ἡδονῆν..-“Ἴνος, 2, 787, Ed, Vicin, 
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marching, and walking. ‘There is a rhythm in the sounds of instru- 
mental music, and of singing; and as verse was first invented to be 
sung, there is a rhythm in poetical composition; and in imitation, as 
it were, of verses, there is a rhythm in that finished and perfect 
oratory, which falls on the ear with a musical effect. In the natural 
rhythms of the pulse and the breath, intermissions are a symptom 
| (often a fatal one) of disease; nor do they occur in walking and 
marching, except from extraneous causes; but in the more artificial 
and complex rhythms of dancing, of music, of verse, and of measured 
prose, the intermissions themselves become part of the rhythm, they 
are subjected to rule, and often add greatly to the pleasing or 
powerful effect of the movements or sounds with which they are 
gia I shall revert to this topic when I come to speak of 
auses, 


207. “ Pulsation” (says the elder Pliny) “is most perceptible in Pulsation 


_ the extremities of our limbs, frequently affording an index of diseases, 4 
and being equable, or quickened or retarded, according to certain 

- modulations. and metrical laws, which differ in different individuals, 

| relatively to their age." So our great dramatist adverts to the 

- musical rhythm of the pulse :— 


My pulse, as yours, doth temp’rately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music.? 


Phebus Apollo touch’d his lute to them 

Sweetly and softly, a most glorious beam 

Casting about him, as he danc’t and play’d— 
Dart-dear Diana, even with Phebus bred, 

Danc’t likewise there, and Mars a march did tread 
With that brave bevy— 


So, the infernal host, summon’d by their great leader, 
Ξ move 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 

Of flutes, and soft recorders.® 


Again, when Virgil says of Venus, “The goddess by her step was 


Πα Arteriarum pulsus, in cacumine maximé membrorum evidens, index fer? mor- 
borum, in modulos certos, legesque metricas, per etates, stabilis, autcitatus, aut 
tardus.—N, H, 11. 88. 


 * Hamlet, a, iii. sc, 4. 3 Problemat. Segm. ὅ, ἐν τῷ ῥυθμῷ ἀναπνέουσι, 
_ * Hymn to Apollo, ν. 818. 5 Par, Lost, 1, 549. 
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known ;”! and when Milton, describing Eve, adds to her other — 
charms, that “grace was in all her steps,”* we cannot doubt but that 
both poets meant to describe a rhythmical movement, the very oppo- 
site to an unequal, hobbling, or shuffling pace, 

209. The rhythm of Music, instrumental and vocal, refers to an — 
integral portion of time, which in modern phraseology is called a bar 5 { 
and is of greater or less positive duration, according as the whole — 
piece, or a given portion of it, is meant to be quick and lively, or slow — 
and solemn, or of an intermediate character. These diversities are — 
loosely indicated in our musical notation, by the terms allegro, andante, 
adagio, or the like: indeed attempts have been made to fix the length | 
of a bar, by reference to the oscillations of a pendulum; but this is 
hardly found to answer in practice. Each integral portion is divisible 
into two, or else three parts, giving to the whole composition the de- 
signation of common or triple time respectively. Other divisions 
might, no doubt, be made, as into five, or seven parts; but these — 
would only be resolvable into a mixture of the two former, and would — 
not fully satisfy our natural sense of rhythm. The bar, or integral — 
portion of time, includes as well the time occupied by sound, as the © 
silent intervals, which the particular melody may require: and in each — 
case it may be divided and subdivided into fractional parts, audible or 
inaudible; the audible being called Notes, and the inaudible Rests. — 
Thus a note, or a rest, may occupy ἃ whole bar; or the bar may 
comprise one or more notes, and one or more rests. The rhythnr οἵ, 
singing is the same as that of the instrumental music to which it is 
adapted ; but the division of words and syllables in a song do not 
necessarily agree with those of the instruments ; for instance, in the 
national song of “Rule Britannia,” beginning «When Britain first at 
Heaven’s command,” the third word in this line is a monosyllable;_ 
put in singing, it is divided into five notes: and the fifth word, 
though a dissyllable, forms but one note. These particulars are very” 
generally known ; but T mention them briefly here, because they help 
to explain the uses of rhythm in the composition of verse and of 
measured prose. ᾿ 

210, The rhythm of Verse, apart from music, proceeds differently. 
To understand it fully, we must distinguish it into two kinds, which: 
we may call the grammatical, and the poetical: in the former, the 
audible sounds alone are estimated ; in the latter, the silent pauses are 
also to be taken into account, Of the poetical, I shall speak more 
fully hereafter. In the grammatical, the integral portion of time, on 
which the rhythm depends, is called a Foot, and contains a certain 
number of syllables, every syllable consisting of a vowel or diphthong, 
either alone, or modified by one or more consonants. It is manifest, 
that for the judicious delivery of a sentence, there must needs be a 
considerable difference of time in the utterance of different syllables, 
gome occupying a longer, and some ἃ shorter space of time, These 

1 Aneld, 1, ¥. 405. Incessu patuit Dea, * Par, Lost, 8, 488, 
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differences are in fact various; but for the purpose of versification, 
grammarians have agreed to consider every long syllable to be equal 
__ to two short syllables, neither more nor less. Hence the Greeks and 
_ Romans reckoned as different rhythms, or feet, the equal, the ses- 
cuple, and the double. The equal consisted of two equal parts, as 
T'roje, a Spondee of two long syllables; or Tityre, a Dactyl of three, 
one long and two short; the sescuple was in the proportion of two to 
three ; as concipere, a Peon of four syllables, one long and three short; 
and the double was in that of one to two, as legunt, an Iambus, of one 
short syllable and one ἰοηρ The equal and the double, it will be 
observed, bear an analogy to our common and triple time in music: 
and the ancient writers say, “that these alone are fit for versification,” 
the sescuple finding a more proper place (intermixed with others) in 
rhetorical compositions. In English we usually apply the term Metre 
to the rhythm of verse, when considered without reference to alli- 
teration or accentuation. This term is taken from the Greek μέτρον, 
which originally signified simply “measure,” but was subsequently 
employed to signify ‘“‘ the measure of a verse,” either in contradistinc- 
' tion to rhythm, or else as a species of that genus. Metres, in this 
_ sense, differed as to the number of feet which they admitted, either 
_ simply as Hexameters, consisting of six feet, Pentameters, of five, &c., 
or by duplication as a Dimeter contained four feet, ἃ Trimeter six, and 
a Tetrameter eight; and again they differed as to the kind of feet, as 
| Dactyls, Spondees, Anapests, &c., terms suited to Greek and Latin 
verse, but of which, when applied to English poetry, the fitness has 
“been disputed. Verses, that is lines, στίχοι, may be of unequal or 
equal length ; but every kind of verse has its fixed number of feet, 
211, All spoken language which is not verse, is Prose, either ordinary Prose. 
or measured, The ordinary prose is that used in common conversa- 
tion, and cannot be bound down to any fixed rhythm, but in measured 
prose, which is employed in oratory, a degree of rhythm always is, 
or should be observable. To use the words of Tucker, it has “a 
certain rhetorical measure corresponding in all its parts, like the several 
portions of a tune, and lying half way between the music of poetry 
and the plain language of familiar discourse.”? So Cicero speaks of it 
—“ The ancients ” (says he) “ thought that, even in this lower form of 
speech (viz. oratory), there should be an approach to verse, that is to 
say, we should apply to it a certain system of numbers.”’* As poetry 
(says Demetrius Phalereus) is divided by verses, so is prose by 
| periods and members of periods. The verses have each a fixed number 
of feet, the periods have an uncertain number, but their members or 


* Ῥυθμὸς, aut par est, ut Dactylus, unam enim syllabam parem (duobus) brevi- 
bus habet; aut sescuplex, ut Peon, cujus vis est ex longa et tribus brevibus—aut 
t ew ut Jambus, nam est ex brevi et long’.—Quintil. 1, 9, c. 4. 

® Search (Tucker), on Vocal Sounds, p. 90. 
ἢ Versus enim veteres {ΠῚ in hac soluta oratione propemodum, hoc est numeros 
quosdam, nobis esse adhibendos putaverunt,—De Oratore, 1. 3, 5. 44, 
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clauses have frequently an exact or near correspondence of micas 
with each other. Even this, however, should not occur too frequently, 
much less should the known rhythm of whole verses be often admitted 
into prose, though it must sometimes unavoidably happen; but as 
rhetorical or solemn prose should not be void of rhythm, so neither 
should it have so regular and conspicuous a rhythm, as to betray the 
existence of poetical art in its composition. In monosyllabic lan 
there can be little room for this kind of rhythm. In the polysyllabie 
tongues of the North American Indians, there are indeed means of 
much rhythmical arrangement; and to this their best orators are led 
by an instinctive sense of fitness; but not every Indian is an orator. 
It is no uncommon thing to see a distinguished Chief employ some 
other person to deliver his harangues. Ἢ The early Grecians must 
have had their instinctive sense in a much stronger degree, when we 
find Homer (in Chapman’s words) thus describing “ sweet-spoken 
Nestor,” 

The cunning Pylian orator, whose tongue pour’d forth a flood 

Of more than honey-sweet discourse.® 
But it was not till the time of Isocrates, that the rhythmical arran 
ment of syllables in an oration was brought to the perfection of 
system,® which, though carefully studied by so accomplished an orator 
as Cicero; is in our days almost wholly neglected, 

212. The third quality of vocal sounds which I proposed to ex- 
amine is that which I have called Force, and which nearly answers to 
what is termed. by Priscian Spiritus,* and by Scauierr afflatio in 
latitudine’ Mr. Fosrer says, ‘it constitutes what we call Emphasis, 
a mode of sound requiring a greater profusion of breath. An in- 
stance” (adds he) “of two persons blowing the same note on a flute, 
the one with more, the other with less breath, will perhaps set this dis- 
tinction in a clearer light.”* “ It is” (as he also observes) “ very dis- 
tinct from accent and quantity, though occasionally joined with them,” 
And as in tone and time the oratorial has been distinguished from 
the syllabic, it may not be amiss to distinguish oratorial force’ from 
syllabic force, the former serving (together with the appropriate tone 
and time) to convey to the hearer certain feelings of the human mind, 
as expressed in whole sentences or particular words ; the latter to give 
pre-eminence to some one syllable in a polysyllabic ‘word, and thus to 
distinguish words grammatically, as the substantive, a présent; from 
the verb to presént, Sir C, Bewt very clearly points out the differenice 


1 Howse, Cree Gram, p, ΤΊ, 
*"Hoverhs..... Avybs Πυλίων ἀγορητὴς, 
Τοῦ καὶ ἀπὺ γλώσσης μέλιτος γλυκίων ῥέεν αὐδή. 
Tliad, 1, 248, 

5 Idque princeps Isocrates instituisse fertur, ut inconditam antiquorum dicendi 
consuetudinem, delectationis atque aurium causd,—numeris adstringeret.—Cicero, 
De Oratore, 3, 44, 

* De Accentibus, |, 1, ὁ, 1, δ᾽ De causis lingum Latina, 2, 52. 

* Accent and Quantity, Srd ed, pp, 10, 11, 
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| between these two exertions of force, and ascribes them to the opera- 
- tion of different organs. He says, “there are two sources of the Force 
| with which words are uttered, the chest and the pharynx. The 
| eraphatic delivery of several words or syllables must proceed from the 
forcible expulsion of the breath by the effort of expiration ; but the 
| emphasis on the single syllable, and the forcible enunciation of the letter, 
‘on which the clearness and distinctness, and sometimes the meaning, 
of words depend, must be produced by the effort of the pharynx,””! 
_ 213. Of oratorial force I shall speak hereafter, Syllabic force is syuabic 
often confounded, under the name of Emphasis, with oratorial force, fF 
and under the name of Accent, with elevation of tone; and is some- 
times described as a “ peculiar strength of tone; or “a peculiar stress 
of the voice,”* or an ‘“ inexpressive distinction of a syllable,’’* or “a 
Sort of subdued straining chiefly on the articulations.” Unless it 
happen to coincide with the oratorial force, it adds little to the loudness 
of the sound, yet enough to mark a stronger exertion of the yocal 
| Organs in its utterance; and though essentially different from a prolong- 
ation or elevation of sound, it seems capable of uniting with a slight 
‘degree of both. Thus, in the word contémplate, the stress or empha- 
| sis rests on the syllable tem, and in contemplation, on the syllable 
pla; and each of these syllables is sufficiently distinguished from the 
| others in the same word; but this distinction is effected by a degree 
of loudness, elevation, or prolongation scarcely appreciable. 
| 214, The elementary qualities of articulate speech, then, are Tone, Accent. 
| Time, and Force. But of these the principal modifications are 
ommonly called by grammarians Accent, Quantit , and Emphasis. 
term Accent is one which has given oceasion to much collision of 
/Opinions : and indeed we may still say of it— 
| Grammatici certant, et adhue sub judice lis est.¢ 
| In most ordinary grammars, and generally in works where accent 
|is incidentally mentioned, we find it spoken of asa thing perfectly well 
| known, and, therefore, needing no explanation ; but if we examine it 
|More narrowly, we shall soon perceive that the different authors have 
ho very clear, and certainly no uniform notion , of it, as a property of 
ispeech. Our word accent is the Latin accentus, from ad and cano, 
ito sing. Hence we may infer that accentus originally expressed an 
elevation and depression of tone in words intended to be sung. Con- 
sequently it must have been first employed in verse; but afterwards, 
las it seems, in measured prose; which kind of speaking, Cicero calls 
a sort of obscure song” At subsequent periods, the signification 
of the word accent underwent some change. The definitions of it 
given by some writers, both ancient and modern, are extremely 
Wague. < Accent,” says AURELIUS Cassioporus, “is a skilful pro- 
| * Philos, Trans, 1832, 814. ® Mitford, Harm, Lang. p.28. 8 Ibid, Ὁ, 30, 
| * Rush, Phil. Hum. Voice, p- 325, ° Bell, Princ, Speech, p. 297, 
| 9 Grammarians contend, and the suit is stil] undecided.—Horace, Art. Poet, 78, 
7 ar i; dicendo etiam, quidam cantus obscurior.—Orator, 8, 18, 
G, M 
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punciation without fault.”! Not much more distinct is Dr. JoHNsON’s, 
«A modification of the voice expressive of the passions or senti- 
ments.”? Whether this modification consists in lengthening or 
shortening the time, or in elevating or depressing the tone, or in 
strength or weakness of utterance, or in any combination of these, 
we are left at a loss to discover. The example, which the Lexi- 
cographer gives from Prior, seems to restrict the meaning exclusively 
to loudness or weakness of utterance— “" 

The tender accent of a woman’s cry 

Will pass unheard, will unregarded die, 

While the rough seaman’s louder shouts prevail,® 
But this is certainly not the prevalent signification of the term, either 
in ancient or modern literature. ‘a 

915. Various terms have been employed by classical writers, cor- 
responding to accent, such as the Greek τόνος and προσωδέα, the 
Latin tonus, tonor, tenor,* sonus,° fleaio vocis,® ἕο, Of these the 
original was τόνος, relating, as has been seen, to the pitch of the 
voice in its rise or fall. Accentus, like τόνος, had its acute, grave, 
and circumflex; and it had also the double use of expressing the 
feelings, and of distinguishing the tone of syllables, whence the 
above-mentioned distinction of oratorial accent, and syllabic accent, 
was adopted. Of the former I have sufficiently spoken; on the 
latter much diversity of opinion has taken place among the learned ; 
especially with reference to the Greek τόνοι, or accents, on which 
many treatises are extant both ancient and modern, 

916. The Greeks no sooner began to cultivate the study of their 
language, than they perceived, or at least assumed, that independently 
of the passions expressed by it, some syllables required a greater 
elevation of tone than others. In the first line of the ‘Iliad, for 
instance— 

Μήνιν ἄειδε Θεὰ Πηληϊάδεω ᾿Αχιλλῆος. . 

The a in ἄειδε was thought to have a rising, and the a in Θεὰ ὃ 
falling tone. In order to express this circumstance generally it 
writing, certain marks were placed over the letters (by Aristophanes 
the grammarian, it is said, about 200 years before hrist) namely 
(‘) for the rising tone, (*) for the falling, and (*) for the circumflex 
The proper use, however, of these marks has been disputed. In § 
treatise entitled ‘ Arcanum Accentuum Grecorum, published in 171: 
by Η, VANDERHARDT, it was contended that the marks in questiot 
: — est vitio carens artificiosa pronunciatio,—Cassiod. de Arte Gram 
matical, 

5 Dictionary, art. Accent, 5 Ibid, | 
4 Adhue difficilior observatio est per tenores, quos quidem ab antiquis dicte 
tonores comperi, ut videlicet declinato a Grmcis verbo, qui τόνους cunt, vel ae 
contus, quas Graci προσωδίας vocant,—Quintil, 1, 5. ἢ 

> Mira est quadam natura vocis, cujus quidem e tribus omnind sonis, inflex 
acuto, gravi, tanta sit et tam suavis varietas perfecta in cantibus,— Cie, Orat. 17 

* Cic, Orat, 18, 4 
¢ 
a 


> 


| prior sit, posterior gravis; ὦ est ὅο. 
| inflecti potest.—Keisk, Prosod. Gr, Accent. inclin. ᾿ς ΒΓ ὼ ἜΣ 


| * Sedes accentuum possibilis est vel in syllaba ultima, vel in penultima, vel in 
i ante nultima.—Simonis, Introd, s, 2, 28. 
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were not properly syllabic, but oratorial. But this hypothesis is 
contradicted by the fact that the same word is found to be syllabically 
accented in the same manner, whatever may be the passion expressed 
*by it. It has been, therefore, generally admitted that the accents 


_ were syllabic. Still a question remained, in what manner they were 
_ intended to distinguish syllables, and this was treated with much 


ability, about the middle of the last century, by Dr. GaLiy, Mr. 


| Fosrmr, Mr. Primarr, Lord Monsoppo, and others, The prevalent 
| Opinion was, that the accentual marks related solely to the rise and 
| fall of the voice. Dr. Gauy, however, maintained that the acute 


accent was not intended to mark a mere elevation of the voice:! and 
Mr, Primatt said, “that the ancient grammarians had certainly no 
conception that there could be any elevation of voice without an 


᾿ addition of time.” It should be observed that the acute accent was 


always considered as most important, and often spoken of as “the 


_ accent,” simply, whilst the graye was only regarded as a mere nega- 


tion of the acute, and therefore not marked, unless for some special 
reason. The circumflex, too, implied an ascent before the descent, 
as if a long vowel had been divided into two short ones differently 
accented, the ὦ into 4, ὁ, whence a syllable having a single short 
vowel could not be circumflected.*- The rules by which the syllabic 


| accentuation was governed were different in different dialects, The 


Greeks in general regulated the position of the acute accent by the 


quantity of the last syllable, but the AZolians by that of the penulti- 


|| mate. Hence the Latin language, which was derived in great 


from the olic dialect, differed in its rules of accentuation from the 


| common Greek. In Greek, the acute accent might be placed on the 


last syllable, as Θεός (God), or on the penultimate, as λόγος (a word), 
or on the antepenultimate, as φιλόσοφος" (a philosopher): in Latin it 
could never be placed on the last.® In neither language could the 
acute be carried further back from the end than the antepenultimate.® 
Tn several modern languages a principal accent may be placed even 


| on the fourth syllable from the end, as in the English consdlatory, in 


the Italian amménitore (an admonisher), and in the mddern Greek 


| ἀναγγάλιασις (exultation). The various rules and exceptions of the 


Greek and Latin accentuation it is unnecessary here to enumerate: 

* Second Dissertation against pronouncing the Greek language according to ac- 
cents, 5, ὅθ, 

3. Accentus redivivi, p, 71. 

8 Tenor flexus est acutus et gravis in eddem syllaba conjunctus, ita ut acutus 
Unde nec syllaba que vocalem brevem habet 


* Ultima syllaba nec acuta unquam excitatur nec flexu circumducitur,—Quintil, 


? 
᾿ § Notandum etiam, quod acutns accentus duo loca habet, penultimum et ante- 


i _ ome : Greecos autem penultimum, antepenultimum, et ultimum.—Priscian, 


e Acc. c. 2, 
᾿ M 2 


ὃς they will be found in great detail in the Port-Royal grammars of 

: those languages. In Hebrew, the tonic accent can affect only the 
᾿ ultimate or penultimate syllable of any word.’ 

: “πος 217. It was observed above, that the ancient Greeks called a rising 

tone or accent acute, and a falling one gravé. Why these terms, 

borrowed from the tangible properties of matter, were applied to the 

audible sounds of speech, it is not easy to say; but that they were so 

Ἂς applied, as early αὖ Jeast as the time of Plato, is evident from the 

on dialogue entitled ‘Cratylus,’ in which he speaks of an acute syllable 

| pale? being changed, in certain words, into a grave (βαρεὶα). ἢ 

ether or not this distinction has been retained in modern Greek, 

is disputed. Lord Monsoppo says that “the modern Greeks have 

lost the tones abovementioned, and in place of acute and grave have 

substituted loud and soft;” adding, ‘that they constantly sound 

every syllable loud, which is marked in the Greek books with an 

acute accent.’’* Colonel LEAKE, however, who is a far superior 

authority, being not only a profound scholar in the Hellenic, or ancient 

Greek, but perfectly versed in the Romaic, or modern Greek, from 

long residence in the country, strongly contends that the inhabitants 

retain the same accent as their ancestors, and he defines it as * the 

elevation or depression of tone in a syllable.” 

Other 218, In other modern languages, the generality of grammarians 

speak merely of accented and unaccented syllables, without stating in 

what particular property of the voice they conceive accent to consist; 

or if they add the terms acute and grave, they seldom explain the 

nature of the distinction intended. In the French language, the Abbé 

D’Outver denies that there is any prosodical (that is, syllabic) accents 

at all: whilst M. Breauzte asserts that there are both acute and 

grave, but not circumflex.’ The very eminent glossologist, RAsK, 

distinguishes no less than six varieties of accent (Tonehold) in the 

Danish language: three long—the trailing, the advancing, and the 

abrupt; and three short—the rolling, the running, and the rebounding. 

It would seem, from this arrangement, that he considered time as 

the principal element in accent; but as he admits that some of the 

six can only be learnt by oral instruction (an advantage which I have 

not had), I must pass them over with a simple notice of the enu- 

meration’ M, Breauzte arranges the accents of the French language 

under five heads, the oratorial, prosodial, musical, national, and 

written.” The two first answer to the oratorial and syllabic above 

described, the others are irrelevant to the present consideration, 

ADELUNG says that in most languages accent signifies that marked 

raising of the voice (Ehrebung der Stimme) by which one syllable is 

pronounced above the others, as the g¢ in géhen, and the lds in 
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! See Hebr, Gram, p, 26, " Platon, Op, ed, Ficin, 275, 
5. Steele, Prosod, Ration, p, 191, * Researches in Greece, p. 220, 
5 Beauzée, Gram, Gen, 1, 139, ® Thid, p, 195, 


7 Danish Grom, p, 7. ® Gram, Gén, vol, i, 184, 
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- verldssen. He thinks, however, that this should rather be called, in 
_ German, Ton, and that the word Accent should serve to express the 
_ longer or shorter time of dwelling on a vowel, Consequently he pro- 
ΟΠ poses to divide accent into long and short; da, gar, and the first 
syllable in géhen being examples of the long accent; and ab, ob, and 
the first syllable in treffen, of the short.” Prrerri explains Accento 
| in Italian, “A kind of chant, which raises or depresses syllables, and 
| detaches them from each other.” VATER says of the Polish language, © 
| they lay a stress (on appuie) on the tonic syllable, which is always 
the penultimate, as in slam, except in words ending in by, ly, and 
the like, as Jdkoby, where it is on the antepenultimate.* And Mar- 
_ TINEZ uses the same word, stress (appuie), of the Spanish accent 
placed over a syllable, “On appuie sur cette syllabe.”* 
219. Our English glossologists leave the nature of accent as ob- English. 
scure as the authors do to whom I have referred. JoHNSON expresses 
_ himself as vaguely in his Grammar as I have before shown that he 
_ does in his Dictionary. “ Pronunciation” (says he) “is just, when 
_ every letter has its proper sound, and when every syllable has its proper 
| accent, or which in English versification is the same, its proper quan- 
| tity.’ SHERIDAN applies the term accent neither to tone nor time, 
_ but to force. He says: “ Accent, in the English language, means a 
| certain stress of the voice on a particular letter of a syllable, which 
| distinguishes it from the rest, and at the same time distinguishes the 
__ syllable itself to which it belongs from the others which compose the 
| word,’ Murray, to the same effect, says: “ Accent is the laying of 
| ἃ peculiar stress of the voice on a certain letter or syllable in a word, 
_ that it may be better heard than the rest, or distinguished from them.” 
| So Mirrorp says: “In English pronunciation every polysyllable has 
one syllable distinguished by peculiar strength of tone. This strong 
tone is commonly called by way of eminence the accent.”* WALKER 
says more vaguely: “The true definition of accent is this, if the word 
be pronounced alone, and without any reference to other words, the 
accented syllable is both higher and louder than the other syllables 
either before or after it; but if the word be suspended, as at the com- 
ma; if it end a negative member followed by an affirmative; or if it 
conclude an interrogative sentence beginning with a verb, in each case 
the accented syllable is louder and higher than the preceding, and louder 
and lower than the succeeding syllables.” From this very illogical 
definition, we can only collect, that the author considered loudness to 
| be the essential quality of the accent; and though it might be accom- 
panied in some cases with an elevation of voice, and in others with a 
| depression, yet neither of these qualities, nor length or shortness of 


1 Worterb. vol. i, 142. ? Gram, Ital. ed. Ballin. p. 214. 
® Gram. Polon. p. 8. 4 Gram. Espagn. p. 11. 

5. Gram. prefixed to Dict. v. 1, Ixxxviii. ® Ibid. p. xlvi. 

7 Eng. Gram. part. iv. c. i. s, 1. ® Harmony of Language, p. 28. 
9 Observations subjoined to Dict p. 90, 
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duration, was in his opinion necessary to the grammatical character of 
accent. Mr. BELL, the latest writer on this subject, says: “ Accent 
is a superior degree of prominence (in a word of more than one syl- 
lable) by stress, or infleaion on one of its syllables.” Still this leaves 
us in doubt whether an accent must necessarily receive inflewion (by 
which this writer means the rise and fall of the voice), or must neces- 
sarily receive a stress, or forcible effort of the voice ; so that, practically, 
a learner would be in doubt whether he ought to pronounce an 
accented syllable in a louder and more emphatic voice, or in a more 
elevated tone, answering to a higher note in music, ‘ny 

220, The term Accent has been applied not only to cultivated, but 
to barbarous languages. M. Dupongerau, the able American glossolo- 
gist, says “ that the Indians of the Algonquin family accentuate their 
syllables.” “The manner in which they and all other Indians of North 
America pronounce the last syllable of a sentence is remarkable, 
especially in their oratorical harangues. They cast forward this syl- 
lable with such force, that we can only compare it to the military words 
of command, as when an officer cries to his soldiers, ‘ Port arms!’ 
There is, however, a certain preparation for it on the preceding syl- 
lable.”* This author distinguishes accents into appuyé (rested on), 
and frappé (struck), and he says that the Iroquois have both kinds.* 
In barbarous, as well as cultivated languages, a variation of accent 
often alters either the signification or the grammatical form of a word. 
In the Mexican, many words receive by a different accent a totally 
different meaning.* In the Rarotonga, a Polynesian tongue, a trans- 
position of the accent alters the signification, in some instances, from 
singular to plural, as Zundta, man; Tdnata, men; and in other in- 
stances from one object to another, as Mardma, the moon; Mdrama, 
light. In ancient Greek, the examples of such changes are numerous, 
ex, gr., ἀγοραῖος, a person employed in the forum; ἀγόραιος, a day 
when trials are had in the foram; dyopalay δίκην, a forensic judg- 
ment.’ A list of several hundred words, so varied in meaning, was 
collected either by Cyrillus or Philoponus.” In Latin, quantum and 
quale, when used interrogatively, were by some persons terminated 
with a grave accent; but, when otherwise employed, with an acute,* 
In our own language the effect of such transpositions of accent are 
frequent and well known, We say, to be présent at a place, and to 
make a présent, at the présent time; but to presént a gift. We say, a 
person is converted, or that he is a cdnvert, &e, 

221. As accentuation seems to be chiefly necessary for separating: 
words from each other, it came to be considered as a rule in the Gr 


1 Principles of Speech, p. 222, * Mem, κ, 1, Langues Americ, pp, 105, 106, 

5 Ibid, p, 105, * Adelung, Mithrid, 8, 3, 93, 

δ Logan, Journ, Indian Archipel, 5, 232, 5 Suidas, voc, ἀγορᾶιος, 

7 Ἡ, Stephan, Thes, Grmo, vol, iv. p. 31, seq. 

* Item quantum, quale interrogantis gravi; comparantes acuto tenore concludunt, 
——(Quintil, lib, 1, 6, 5, 
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that no word should have ἃ double accent, that is, two acute 
accents. But in the first place, this rule admitted of an exception 
where the word was followed by one of those short words called En- 
clitics, as ἄνθρωπός τις, ἃ certain man.! And secondly, in many lan- 
guages polysyllables have often more than one accent. Such is the 

case in our own tongue. « Every trisyllable, with the strong accent 
τ on the first” (says Mitford), “ has the last uttered with a tone very 
| sensibly stronger than that of the second, as in odnfident ; and when the 
last has the strong accent, the first has a stronger one than the second, 
as in éntertdin, Every word of four or five syllables has two secondary 
distinguishing accents, as in érdinary, determindtion : and those of six 
syllables, or more, have more accents in proportion, as in interrogatory, 
insensibility, dxcommunicdtion.”* Similar observations have been made 
even in tongues comparatively uncultivated, “ The accent of the 
Syryenan language, and of other languages of the same origin, falls on 
alternate syllables, the first, third, fifth, &c., most strongly on the first, 
but on the others so slightly as to be scarcely distinguishable by the 
ear”? In the Tscheremissian a similar circumstance is remarked. 
In dissyllables, if the first syllable has a stronger accent, the second has 
often a slighter accent, and in polysyllables the same weak accent is 
_ often applied to the terminating syllable.* 

922, When we reflect on the different characters which learned and Results. 
able writers have given to accent, as a quality of spoken language ; 
some of them having attributed it solely to Stress or Emphasis, that 
| is, Force ; others to elevation or inflexion of voice, that is, Tone 5 and 
others to the act of dwelling on ἃ syllable, that is, Zime; it seems 
reasonable to conclude that each has some ground for his opinion, and 
that the syllabic distinction in question partakes of all these qualities ; 
as Vossius indeed has estimated. The most obvious characteristic of 
accent, as well syllabic as oratorial—that which in both kinds seems 
to strike the most casual observer—is emphasis, a orcible kind of 
utterance. Now, that the effort toward forcible utterance necessarily 
produces an elevation of tone; and that this as necessarily occupies 
some space of time, seems to result from the natural connexion be- 
tween the action of the respiratory organs and that of the glottis. It 
must be remembered, that the elevation of the voice in speaking is 
effected, not as in music, by passing at once from a low to ἃ high note, 


1 Nulla dictio duplice, nisi sequente enclitica, notatur accentu, ut γεγραμμινος. 
ἄνθρωπός ris.— Viger de Idiots, ed. Zeun. 671. 

2 Harmony of Language, Ρ. 29. 

8 Accentus lingue Syryene, ub aliarum linguarum ejusdem originis, cadit in 
syllabas impares, primam, testiam, quintam, 6. 8. p. in primam fortius, in aliis vero 
adeo molliter ut aure vix capiatur.— Carsten, Elem. 1. Syryen. Ρ. 15. 

4 In bisyllabis—si prior syllaba acuta est, admittit posterior sepissime accentum 
leniorem—(in polysyllabis) lenior 116 accentus terminationi facile adjicitur.— 
᾿ς Idom. Elem. |. Tcherem. pp. 8. 9. 

i 5 Comprehendit utraque vox (Accentus et Προσωδία) preter tenorem, etiam 
1 spiritum et quantitatem.—V ossius, Etymol. voc, Accentus. 


Quantity. 
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δ: 
but by sliding continuously through the whole interval, an operation as 
necessarily requiring time as sliding on the ice does, or the more rapid 
motion of skating, which the poet has so happily described — . 
all shod with steel, 

We hiss’d along the polish’d ice, in games 

Confederate, imitative of the chace 

And woodland pleasures,! 
The degree of force, and consequently of tone and of time, must 
manifestly be proportioned to the mental motive which gives the im- 
pulse; and this in the oratorial accent may be very strong, but in the 
syllabic can be but weak, When Cassius, in the celebrated scene with 
Brutus, exclaims—* I, an itching palm!” his vehement indignation 
must necessarily cause a forcible pulmonary action. But where we 
have to use one of two differently accented words, as ἀγρονόμος 
(feeding in a pasture), or ἀγρόνομος (pasture-feed), the mere difference 
of accent affords no ground for strong passion; and the only motive for 
varying the sound is to acquiesce in the ordinary pronunciation of the 
word, It seems probable, therefore, that when the Greek grammarians 
spoke of the acute accent being raised a fifth, and the grave depressed 
as much, they contemplated the possible extent of the oratorial accent, 
and not the ordinary difference of the syllabic. And finally, as the 
acute accent was always considered the principal, we may adopt Mr, 
Mitford's scheme, distinguishing English syllables into accented and un- 
accented, and dividing the former into the stronger or acute, and the 
weaker or grave.* 

228, In whatever way the syllabic accent may be explained, it un- 
doubtedly performs an important part in the operations of language, 
Τὸ not only marks the grammatical character of particular words, but 
by that means it gives permanence to them through long periods of 
time, Colonel LEAKE enumerates λάρισσα, ὄλυμπος, κόρινθος, Ke, 
with the tone on the accented syllable, in modern Greek ; and he states 
that when the names remain unaltered to the present day, “ in all ine 
stances, the accent is placed precisely as it has been preserved in the 
manuscripts from which our copies of the Greek authors have been 
formed.” He adds; “ In tracing the vestiges of ancient names of places 
in Greece (an inquiry very important to the geographer), accent will 
generally be found the surest guide to identity, Letters and syllables 
are often lost, and yowels changed ; but where any trace of the ancient 
name remains, the accent is generally the same as it has always been, 
Thus, Θαυμακόι is now Dhomokb, Ολοοσσῶν, ELlasdna, δυο, 

224, The word Quantity has been applied to language in two 
senses, SCALIGER uses it as a general term to express all the three 
qualities of tone, time and force, “Since we measure the voice by 
quantity” (says he), ‘‘and a syllable is in its voice, as in its subject 
matter, and quantity consists in a threefold dimension, long, broad, 


* Wordsworth, * Harmony of Language, p. 30, 
® Researches in Greece, p, 221, 
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_ and high, it necessarily follows, that a syllable is affected in the same 
ways; so that there is elevation or depression in height, emphasis or 
__ weakening in breadth, and extension in length.” But both the more 
ancient and the more modern grammarians understand by quantity a 
measure of the time of utterance only ; so that if a syllable compared 
with others occupy a long time in utterance, it is said to be long in 
quantity, and if it occupy a time comparatively short, it is said to be 
' short in quantity. The Greeks and Latins, as has been above men- 
tioned, recognised only two of these measures, the short and the long, 
the former being estimated as one time, and the latter as two times, 
It must be remembered, however, that quantity was applied, on this 
system, to syllables, and not merely to vowels, as some have errone- 
ously supposed, 

225, Our word Syllable is from the Greek συλλαβὴ, which in strict- Syllable. 
ness only signified “a combination of letters ;””* but must always have 
_ been understood to contain at least one vowel. In process of time, how- 
_ ever, authors, disregarding its etymology, applied the term syllable even 
_ toasingle vowel or diphthong,’ as a in do Cl breathe) or av in ἄνω (I 
_ call out) ; and hence a further definition was given thus, “ A syllable is 
ο΄ an articulate sound, which is at once pronounced with one accent, and one 
_ effort of the breath.”* Possibly there may have been a more recondite 
_ reason for the division of most Greek and Latin words into syllables, 
_ to be found in the early history of those languages. For, with certain 
_ exceptions, which will be noticed hereafter, every separate syllable had 
| 4 separate origin; the a in dw, for instance, being derived from one 
_ Source, and the w from another; just as in the English word guerdon, 

the syllable guer is derived from one source, and the syllable don from 
another.’ But in this part of Glossology, the grammarians of Greece 
and Rome were little versed. What number of yowels and conso- 
nants may be combined in a syllable, in any given language, depends 
on the usage of the people who speak that language. In Latin, not 
‘more three consonants can either precede or follow a vowel: and if 
three precede, as str in the last syllable of monstrans, not more than 
two can follow, as ns; or if three follow, as r ps in stirps, only two 
can precede, as 8 ἐδ In the South Australian language, though sylla- 
_ Cum vocem quantitate metiamur, et syllaba in voce sit, ut in subjecta materia, 
_ et quantitas triplici dimensione constituatur, longa, lata, alta: necessarid quoque 
_fisdem rationibus syllaba affecta erit; ut levatio aut pressio in altitudine, afflatio 


_ Sut attenuatio in latitudine, tractus in longitudine sit,—De Causis Ling. Lat, 1, 2; 
pe, 52. 


2 & πὸ τοῦ συλλαμβάνειν τὰ ypdupara.—Sergius, 
5. Abusive tamen etiam singularum vocalium sonos syllabas nominamus— 
Priscian, 1, 2, c. 1, 

ΟΠ *Syllaba est vox literalis, quae sub uno accentu, et uno spiritu, indistanter pro- 
fertur.—Priscian, 1. 2, ο. 1, 
᾿ς ὃ Univ, Gram. 5. 338. 
᾿ς ® Si tres consonantes antecedunt vocalem nonpossunt nisidue consequi, ut mon- 
4 ἐμῇ nec si consequuntur tres possunt antecedere nisi dux, ut stirps.—Priscian, 
eke 2,.c. 1, 
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bles may terminatesin a vowel, or in one, or even two con 
those which terminate in more than one consonant are very few, and it 
appears, from the vocabulary, that not more than one consonant ever 
precedes a vowel.’ In the Marquesan and other insular Polynesian 
languages, every syllable is formed by a vowel, either alone, or pre- 
ceded bya single consonant. Two consonants together, or one termi- 
nating a syllable, are unknown in those languages. Hence Amen, at 
the end of a prayer, is pronounced Ame-ne.? In the Chinese lan, 

in which every syllable forms a word, a vowel can have before it only 
one consonant (or a complex consonant considered as one), and can be 
followed by none, except a nasal. 

226. The division of quantity, into short and long s'‘mply, was first 
employed by grammarians with reference to metre; but the more 
philosophical glossologists observed (as Dr. Gally notices) several de- 
grees, in each of the orders of short and long.* Thus Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus says—‘ There is not merely one degree of length and 
shortness in syllables; but among the long some are longer than others, 
and among the short some are shorter.”* ‘This he exemplifies by a 
progression in length, first on the short vowel 0, as ὁδός, ῥόδος, τρόπος, 
στρόφος, and again on the long vowel ἡ, as ἥλατο, λήγω, πληγὴ, 
σπλὴν. Here it is to be observed, that the several consonants which 
are joined in the same syllable with the vowels ὁ and ἢ, are so many 
actual, though minute additions to the vocal effort in utterance; and 
they are therefore described as πρόσθηκαι ἀκουσταὶ and ἀισθηταὶ, in- 
crements audible and perceptible, Similar differences may be per- 
ceived, by a nice ear, in our own language; as in the syllables i, dit, 
Briton, spritsail, with the short 7; and in idle, sidle, bride, stride, with 
the long ἡ . Mr, Walker, therefore, is not correct in his obese 
“that in English we have no conception of quantity arising from an 
thing but the nature of the vowels,’”* On the contrary, much of 8 
beauty of our poetry depends on a due mixture of syllables rendered 
long or short in different degrees, by means of their consonants. It is 
said, that the Sanskrit grammarians make four distinctions of quantity 
in a syllable, which they determine by reference to the sounds uttered 
by different birds, and mark by ἃ sign called Matrang. A consonant 
without a vowel is said to be in length half a matrang; a short vowel, 
answering in length to the note of a small bird called a Chash, is in 
length one matrang ; a long vowel, answering to the note of a crow, is 
in length two matrangs; and a continued or very long vowel, answering 
to the note of the peacock, is in length three matrangs.° It is hardly 

1 Teichelmann, Outlines, Ὁ, 2. * Buschmann, Iles Marquises, Ὁ. 59. 

® Second Dissertation against Greek Accents, 8, 48, 

* Μήκου: δὲ καὶ βραχύτητος συλλαβῶν bv pla φύσις, ἀλλὰ καὶ μακρότεραι 
τινές dit τῶν μακρῶν, καὶ βραχότεραι τῶν βραχειῶν.---Διον, mw. συνθεσ, ονομ᾽ 
", 19, 


® Observations on the Greek and Latin Accent and Quantity, 
5 Halhed’s Gentoo Laws, Pref. p, xxv, 
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_ conceivable that ordinary discourse could be governed by such arti- 
ficial restraints; but in verse, or measured prose, such a system might, 
no doubt, be adopted. Indeed, something like it is practised, not only 
__ by the Hindoos in reading the Vedas, and the Mahometans in reading 
_ the Koran; but by the Jews in reading the sacred Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. 
227. The length or shortness of syllables in any language is deter- How 
mined either by certain general rules, or by the practice of the best “°t™ine’ 
authorities. The rules of the Greek grammarians as to quantity have 
a particular relation to the grammatical system of their language. The 
Greek alphabet having two long vowels, ἡ and w, two short, ε and o, 
and three which may be pronounced sometimes long and sometimes 
short, a, εν and v, Greek syllables were said to be long or short, either 
γ" or θέσει (by nature, or by position). A syllable was said to be 
ong by nature, if it was written with ἢ or w, or with a, ¢, or v pro- 
_hounced long, or with adiphthong. It was said to be long by position 
if it was written with a, ¢, «, 0, or v, followed by two or more single 
consonants, or by one double consonant, as ξ or Ψ (answering to hs 
_ and ps).'' All other syllables were said to be short. I speak, of 
_ course, as to the most general rules, not meaning to enter into the 
_ detail of subordinate rules or exceptions to be found in the common 
| Grammars. The Latin rules were in like manner framed with relation 
_ to the Latin alphabet, and consequently differed in many particulars * 
_ from the Greek; but they both agreed in the general principle (with 
certain exceptions) that a vowel followed by two consonants rendered 
the syllable equal in quantity to two short syllables.* This, however, 
is far from being a rule universally applicable to languages in general, 
Some nations acquire by habit a greater facility than others in uttering 
with rapidity certain combinations of articulate sounds. “A German 
can precipitate his voice over four or five consonants without lengthen- 
ing the sound of the preceding vowel, where a Greek or Roman voice 
would be retarded by only two.” So in English, we can easily pro- 
nounce such words as strengthless, strengthener, which an Italian could 
pronounce with great difficulty, if at all; and a Chinese must break 
each of them down into six or seven syllables, and those very imper- 
fectly articulated. Still, in English, and many other Northern tongues, 
though a vowel followed by two or more consonants may remain 
short, the syllable containing it must necessarily be longer than if the 
_ vowel had been followed by a single consonant; for every articulation, 
_ Whether vowel or consonantal, requires a separate movement of the 
_ Organs ; every such movement occupies a portion of time, however 
Minute; and the time so employed on a consonant must be added to 


y 

2 @drer δὲ μακραὶ γίνονται, ὅταν βραχέος ὄντος, ἢ βραχυνομένου φωνήεντος, 
σύμφωνα πίπτη, μεταξὺ ἀυτοῦ τε καὶ τοῦ τῆς ἑξῆς συλλαβῆς φωνήεντος, πλείονα, 
ἑνὸς ἁπλοῦ, ἢ ἕν SurA0dv.—Hephastion, ed. Gaisford, p. 3. 
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that of the vowel, and must consequently augment the length of the 
syllable. 

298, We find in all languages, that deviations take place from dd 
most general rules, and it then becomes necessary to consider on what 
authority they rest. This is the case in regard to the quantity of 
syllables, as well as to other properties of language ; ; and whenever it 
occurs, we must be guided by the example of the best writers and 
most accomplished speakers. “The goodness of words considered in 
itself,” says SCHELLER, “rests on the custom of good writers.’ When 
it happens that a syllable is found with different quantities in two 
authors, it may be proper to follow the example of the more celebrated 
writer, even though deviating more widely than the other from a 
general rule. Diphthongs in Latin are usually, but not always, long; 
and, agreeably to that rule, we find pre in preiret made long on 


Statius,— 
Cum vacuus domino preiret Arion.® 


But by Virgil (as well as others) it is made short— 
Nee tot& tamen ille prior preeunte carina,$ 


We should, therefore, generally prefer the latter quantity, since Virgil 
lived in an age of purer taste than Statius, and was himself a most 
correct and polished writer, Sometimes the authorities are few, and 
not very weighty on either side. It is related of Sir James Mackintosh, 
that being on a visit to Cambridge, and reading in one of the colleges 
an inscription containing the word academia, he pronounced it academia, 
shortening the ἡ, Professor Porson thereupon observed, “ We are in 
the habit here of saying academia,” with the ¢ lengthened, Sir Jane 
might have cited the authority of Claudian— 


In Latium spretis AcademYa migrat Athenis.* 


“4 
On the other side, the authority of Cicero might have been appecledy 
to— 


; 
‘a 


Inque Academia umbrifera, nitidoque Lyceo,® 


But neither Cicero nor Claudian was of the first authority as a poet , 
and though the word in question was of Greek origin, a doubt might: 
still remain; for we find it in that language written hee 
᾿Ακαδήμεια and Acadnpia.’ Aristophanes uses the former, Plu 

and Athenmus the latter, which however may probably have been 
read with a long quantity on the “ R, Stephanus says of the Latin 
word, “ it varies the penultimate, ° and he therefore leaves the syllable” 
without a mark of quantity? A vowel is usually termed common in - Ὶ 
such a case, and with still greater reason when we find (as we some> 


1 Bonitas vocabalorum, per se considerata consuetudine bonorum sevptorum 
nititur,—Scheller, Styl, Latin, p, 1, ον, 2, ‘ 1, 

* Statios, Th, 6 ® Virgil, Aun, 5, 186, 

4 Claudian, An 17, 94. ὃ Cicero, de Divin, 1, 14, 

© H, Stephan, vol, iv, p, 323, 7 K, Stephan, vol. i, voc, Academia, 
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- times do) the same author using a syllable with a different quantity 

| in the same word, ex. gr.— 

ii Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri ;* 

᾿ and elsewhere— 

Ϊ Dante minor quamvis fers te nullius egentem.? 


229. That quantity being a measure of time, must essentially differ Relation to 

| from accent, considered as a measure of tone, is self-evident. Never- 
"theless, these two qualities may coincide on the same syllable; it being 

| pronounced, perhaps, somewhat longer, if accented, than it otherwise 
would be, and somewhat shorter if unaccented. Several causes, how- 
ever, render accuracy on this point a matter of some nicety. In the 
first place, the rise or fall of the syllabic tone (as has been already 
explained) is extremely slight; whereas that of the oratorial tone, 
| which may happen to be combined with it, may be strongly marked. 
Τὴ the words honour and dishonour, as occurring in ordinary discourse, 
llable hon may be pronounced with an equal tone, and of equal 
Peng But if in argument these words be set in direct opposition as 

ἔ is their signification, the oratorial tone must be thrown on dis, and 
i will render that syllable not only more elevated and more emphatic, 

- but also longer in utterance. So, when Othello, surprised at Iago’s © 
_ mention of Cassio, hastily asks, “Is he not honest ?” the syllable hon, 
having only the syllabic tone, or a very slight oratorial tone, is com- 
! tively short in utterance. But in Iago’s hesitating repetition of 
| st? as if reluctant to answer directly, the same syllable has a 
| soni oratorial tone, and must by any skilful actor be considerably 
lengthened? A third circumstance, which renders the correct adapt- 
ation of quantity difficult, is the diversity of habitual pronunciation 
in different nations and districts. Mr. Foster has dwelt on this point 
with great minuteness. “ The English” (says he) “join the acute 
(accent) and long time together, as in liberty. The Scotch observe 
our quantity, and alter our accent, as libérty’. They pronounce the 
same syllable long which we do, but they make it longer. The Irish 
observe our quantity and accent too, but with a greater degree of 
᾿ spirit or emphasis, giving to most syllables an aspiration, li’bérty. 
_ The Welsh keep our quantity and alter the accent, with a manner of 
| voice, which Cicero calls aspera, fracta, scissa, fleao sono, libér-ty.””* 
| Elsewhere indeed, he says, “* We English cannot readily elevate a 
_ syllable without lengthening it;”® but this rule at all events does not 
ἱ hold good i in all languages ; hon! as Bentley observes, the first syllable 

I of φύσις (nature) is short, and the first of φυσίοω (to blow) is long ;* 


------. 


though the former is accented, and the latter not. 

230. As accent was primarily regarded only as a measure of tone, Emphasis. 
and quantity is without doubt a measure of time, so Emphasis may be 

i. Horatius, Epist. 1, 1, 14. 5 Idem, ibid. 1, 17, 22. 


8 Shakspeare, Othello, a, lii. se. 3. 4 Accent and Quantity, p pp. 38, 39. 
5 Ibid. p. 25 δ Phalaris, p. 377. 
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said to be a measure of force ; and mav be distinguished (like force) 
into the oratorial and the syllabic. The latter I have already con- 
sidered under the head of “ syllabic force: the oratorial, however, 
first gave occasion to the word Emphasis, which is derived from the 
Greek éupaivw (to indicate); because, in the use of emphatic sen- 
tences or words, something more is usually indicated than the same 
words if unemphatic would signify.' This is well illustrated by 
Quintilian in Cicero’s appeal to the personal clemency of Cesar, on 
behalf of Ligarius. ‘ If in this thy great fortune,’ says the Orator 
to the Conqueror, ‘ there were not as great a clemency, as thou 
possessest in thyself—in thyself I say, and I know what I am saying—_ 
that victory would be clouded with most bitter grief.” Here the 
emphatic word thyself clearly indicated that less noble-minded men 
were urging Cesar to vengeance.* ‘Take, to the same effect, two 
examples in modern history:—When that benevolent sovereign 
Louis XVI. was subjected to the mockery of a trial before some of | 
the vilest of men, the brutal President of that infamous tribunal said 
to him, “ Vous avez fait couler le sang.”* The King, who had till 
then borne himself with dignified composure, instantly and loudly 
exclaimed, “* Non, Monsieur, ce n’est pas Moi, qui ait fait couler le 
sang.’”* It has been said by an Englishman who was present at the 
painful scene, that the emphasis with which the insulted monarch 
pronounced this sentence, and particularly the expressive Moi, made it 
echo through the hall, and seemed to startle the guilty consciences of 
the real criminals, At a subsequent period, and on a very different 
eccasion, a single syllable forcibly uttered drew admiration even from 
the unbending spirit of Buonaparte. At the time of his treacherous 
‘i for seizing on the Spanish Peninsula, he had summoned from 
isbon to Bayonne a deputation of Portuguese, at the head of which — 
was the Count De Lima, On receiving them in public, Napoleon — 
asked the Count whether the Portuguese did not wish to beqome 
Spaniards. “ At these words” (says the Abbé Dr Prapr), “1 saw the 
Count De Lima, swelling to ten feet in height, planting himself in a — 
firm position, placing his hand on the guard of his sword, and answer- — 
ing, with a voice that shook the room, “ No!” Napoleon the next 
day said, in conversation with a general officer, “ The Count De~ 
Lima yesterday gave me a superb No.” In the former of these 
examples, the indignant J of Louis XVI. indicated, in a manner not — 
to be mistaken, the President of the Assembly and his base accom- — 
jlices, as the true authors of the bloodshed which had desolated — 
adh In the case of the Count De Lima, that noble Portuguese _ 
Δ Amplior virtus est ἔμφασιν altiorem prwbens intellectum, quim verba per se, — 
ipsa declarant.—Quintil. 1, 8, ο, 3, 
# Si in hde tantA tu fortuna lenitas tanta non esset quantam tu per Te, per Ze — 
inquam (intelligo quid loquar) acerbissimo luctu redundaret ista vietoria.—Pro Ὁ, 
Ligario, 5, 5. ia 
You caused blood to be shed, q 
* No, air, it was not 7 that caused blood to be shed, 
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: indicated, by his emphatic Wo, that he and his countrymen were not 


only not desirous of being extinguished as a nation, but were pre- 
| to resist to the last extremity so unprincipled an attempt. 


231. It is observed by Mitford, that in the English language, “ Ac- Relotion | te 
cent” (by which he means a rising tone) “is inseparable from empha- Time. 


sis: and that emphasis has also a connection with quantity ; insomuch 
that it may sometimes be said to create a long time; more especially 
in monosyllables.”' We have a striking instance >f this in the line— 
Not to know me, argues yourself unknown,® 
where, in the edition of 1669, printed under Milton’s own correction, 
the emphatic me, is printed Mrr, evidently to mark its length. And 
when the vowel is necessarily short, it sometimes extends even to 
semivowel consonants, as in the word Death, in the opening of 
Paradise Lost— 
The fruit 


Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world.® 


With regard to the effect of emphasis on tone, Mr. Bell accurately 


_ observes, ‘“‘ That the more emphatic an inflexion is, the lower it 


ins when it is called rising, and the higher it begins when it is 
alled falling.”* Thus (says he) “ in the indignant utterance of the 


_ pronoun I (by Cassius)— 


“77, an itching palm !° 


the voice must begin considerably below the middle tone, to prevent 


its squeaking and ac when beyond manageable limits.”— 
« And to form an emphatic falling inflection, as in the strongly assertive, 
boastful utterance of the same pronoun— 
‘¢ Be buried quick with her, and so will Z,° 

the inflection must begin considerably above the middle tone, or it 
will not have space to descend without croaking hoarsely beyond 
vocalizing limits.”? This observation, however, as well as that of Mr. 
Mitford, relates to oratorial and not to syllabic emphasis. 


232. Hitherto I have spoken only of the Sounds of speech; but Pause gram 


Intermissions of sound are also necessary in the communication of our 


_ thoughts and feelings. These intermissions occurring in speech are 


termed Pauses, Now in the communication of our thoughts, that is, 
in matters of reasoning, pauses serve to mark the grammatical 
arrangements of our sentences. This, therefore, we may call a gram- 
matical pause. If we say, for instance, “" God is infinite,’ we utter 
a simple sentence, and we may mark its conclusion with a period, 
from the Greek περίοδος, which Cicero renders ambitus, or circuitus :* 
and the same, if we say, “ Man is finite.’ At the end of each 


1 Harmony of Language, p. 76. 2 Milton, Par. Lost, 4, 830. 

- 8 Milton, Par, Lost, 1, 3. 4 Principles of Speech, p. 261. 
5 Shakspeare, Jul. Casar, a. iv. sc. 3. 6 Tbid., Hamlet, a. v. se. 1. 
7 Principles of Speech, p, 262. 8 Orator. s. 61, 
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sentence there is, or ought to be, a pause, the sound being intermitted. 
We make, indeed, a slight intermission of sound between every | 
word, but that is so extremely minute, as to be scarcely perceptible; 
on the contrary, the pause at the end of a sentence must be distinctly — 
made by all persons, in all states of life, to.render themselves intel- 
ligible: and this, whether the sentence be simple, like the two above — 
stated, or as complex as the first sentence in Thucydides. Let τ 
then render the two sentences complex, by developing the idea expressed — 
in each, thus, “* God is infinite in power, in wisdom, and in love ;_ 
but man is finite in all these energies.” Here we see the two simple 
sentences combined into one. There isa pause between each of the ~ 
two portions, though less than if either stood singly; and there are 
still minor pauses after the words “ power,” and “ wisdom:” all 
which are necessary to the full and clear expression of the thought 
meant to be communicated. Again, the thought may be expanded — 
into an argument, thus: “ If God be infinite in power, in wisdom, 
and in love, and man be finite in all these energies, how can mere — 
human power measure the power of the Almighty, or mere human 
wisdom comprehend the wisdom of the All-wise, or mere human 
love appreciate the love which embraces at once the loftiest and the — 
meanest of created beings?” The different portions of this and of all 
other complex sentences require, for their clear and forcible utterance, 
pauses of different lengths; the relative proportions of which it may — 
not always be easy to adjust. Speaking generally, the languages 
which afford a large scope to the inflection, derivation, and composition 
of words, must furnish means for complexity of sentences ; and may 
consequently be expected to adopt a variety of pauses. Now, the 
Greeks possessed a language extremely rich in this wealth of words, 
and their poets, orators, historians, and philosophers produced from — 
its stores works of immortal genius. Yet so little had their gram=_ 
marians studied this part of glossological science, that they distin-— 
guished only two subordinate members of a period; and these they 
named κόμματα and κῶλα, construed by Cicero incisa and membra,' 
and giving name to our commas and colons. To these we have — 
added the semicolon: and our ordinary Grammars have adopted the — 
absurd rule, that the comma requires the shortest pause, the semicolon — 
a pause double that of the comma, the colon double the semicolon, 4 
and the period double the colon ; on which, however, Bishop Lowth — 
judiciously observes, “ that in all cases the proportion of the several — 
points in respect to one another, is rather to be regarded, than their 
supposed precise quantity, or proper office when taken separately,”* 
233, So much for the grammatical pause; but a pause may have — 
a different and far more impressive effect, when it serves to confirm — 
and to strengthen the feelings expressed by the words which it 
follows. This latter sort of pause, then, I would call the impressive, — 
The oceasions on which it may be introduced, and the different ‘ 
' Orator a, 62, * English Grammar, ed, 1762, p, 171. } 
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| lengths of time which it may occupy, are as various as the passions 
| which it serves to mark. I will cite a few examples, with the usual 
sign — for the pause. 
| — Cicero pauses, with indignation, at the mention of the Senate’s 
_ having offered to treat with Antony, then a rebel in arms against their 
lawful authority—“ But we have sent ambassadors to him!— 
Miserable that Iam! I who have always been the Senate’s eulogist, 
| why am I now compelled to reproach it?’”! 
The poet thus describes Satan pausing, in gloomy melancholy at the 
sight of his fallen comrade— 


If thou beest he—But oh! how chang’d !—how fall’n! ® 


The agitation of crime is seen in the hurried pauses of Lady Mac- 
beth, whilst her husband is murdering Duncan— 


Hark !—Peace !— 
It was the owl that shriek’d——,% 


| The anxious trepidation of intended guilt is still more strikingly de- 
} picted in the hesitating pauses of King John, when hinting his bloody 
purpose to Hubert— 
I had a thing to say—But let it go. 
And again— 
x Good Hubert—Hubert—Hubert—throw thine eye 
" On yon young boy—I tell thee what, my friend— 
ii He is a very serpent in my way.* 
Lastly, the awful solemnity of a pause was never, perhaps, more 
' strongly felt, than it is in Milton’s description of the Lazar-house, where, 
amidst the dreadful train of human maladies, in all their ghastly 
forms— 


Despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook—but delay’d to strike. 


There is a third kind of pause, which we may call prosodial ; but 
as its effect relates to versification alone, it will be best noticed under 
| the head of Prosody. 
| 284, Before I conclude this chapter, however, it may be proper to Harmony. 
| notice some terms relating to this part of Glossology, which eminent 
} writers have employed either vaguely, or with some peculiar and un- 
| authorized signification, And first, in reference to Tone, I have 
| noticed abovesthat Plato uses the word ἁρμονία (harmony) for the 
Elevation and depression of the voice. This, however, was only his 
"peculiar application of it to language. The ancient meaning was far 
“more comprehensive, denoting any fitness or agreement of things, 
from ἄρω, to fit. Hence Homer uses ἁρμονία for the fitting of planks 
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}) 2 In M. Anton. Phil. 7, 4. ® Par, Lost, 1,84, 8 Macheth, a. if. se. 2. 
4 [a Κι, John, a. iii, se. 3. > Milton, Par, Lost, 11, 489. 
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in a ship;' and elsewhere for the compacts binding men together 
which the Gods were called to witness.” And in the Homeric hymn: 
the Goddess Harmonia seems to represent the general fitness of thing 
in the universe. Harmony, therefore, is improperly applied to th 
degrees of a single quality, for instance Tone, which constitutes wha 
Mr. Steele and Mr. Mitford more properly call the ‘ Melody o 
Speech ;”* whilst the latter seems to mean by the “ Harmony o 
Language,” a pleasing result of all its qualities judiciously combined 
Even this, however, is by no means what is meant by harmony it 
its modern application to music; for in that art it signifies the fi 
adaptation of concurrent notes (that is tones) in different parts, of on 
or more instruments or in voices of different pitch, with or withow 
instruments: and that in certain mathematical proportions. And a: 
the musical acceptation of the term is so well and so generally known 
it would be advisable not to apply it in a different sense to speech 
whilst the term melody, as used by the two glossologists above 
mentioned, agrees well enough with the use of the same term it 
music; and moreover answers to the terms μέλος and ἐυμέλεια ὁ 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus.° 

235. In respect to time, the word Cadence has, I think, been in 
judiciously adopted by some writers for rhythm. Cadence is used, it 
the standard works on music, to signify a certain progression 0 
sounds at the end of a piece, without which the hearer would expe 
rience a sense of incompleteness, It is derived from the Latin cado 
to fall, and is alluded to in the beautiful speech of the enamoured Duk 
to the musicians— 

That strain again—it had a dying fall! 
ΟἹ it came o’er my ear, like the sweet south, 


That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour.® 


Mr. Steele uses it as analogous in speech to a bar in music, which i: 
a measure of time; nevertheless he calls it emphatic, because, accord 
ing to him, it is determined by the arsis and thesis, the raising an¢ 


lowering of the hand or foot, in beating time; the raising 
termed by him light, and the falling heavy.” Mr, Mitford, thougt 
he does not confound cadence with emphasis, does with rhythm 
“*Pudpudc,” he says, “which the Latins call Numeri, may perhaps it 


'Téupowi 8 ἄρα τὴν γε καὶ ἁρμονίησιν ἄρηρεν. 
Odyss, 5, 248, 
5.'Αλλ᾽ ἄγε δεῦρο θεοὺς ἐπιδώμεθα, τὸι γὰρ ἄριστοιφ 
Μάρτυροι ἔσσονται καὶ ἐπίσκοποι ἁρμονίαων, 
Iliad, 22, 254. 
δ'Αυτὰρ ἑὐπλόκαμοι χάριτες, καὶ ἐύφρονες Ὧραι, 
“Δρμονίη θ᾽, Ἥβη τε, Διὸς θυγάτηρ τ᾽ ᾿Αφροδίτη 
Ὀρχεῦντ'. Hymn, ad Apol. Pyth, od, Ilgen, p. 10, 
* Prosodia Rationalis, p. 24, Harmony of Language, p. 11. 
* De Verbor, Composit, ss, 18, 14, 
* Shakeprare, Twelfth Night, a, i, se, 1, 7 Prosod, Ration, p. 24, 
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| its largest sense be most nearly expressed in English by the word 
Cadence.” And again, “ Cadence is determined by the quantity of 
| time employed in the pronunciation of syllables.” This word having 
| a distinct signification in the art of music, I think (as I said of har- 
| mony) it should not be applied, in a sense totally different, to speech. 
| And generally speaking, as a thorough knowledge of any language 
| cannot be obtained without attention as well to the tone, time, and 
| force of its utterance, as to its articulations, it becomes necessary 
| that the terms used to express these qualities, and their respective 
‘modifications, should be well defined, and that they should not be 
employed with a variety of significations, 


' Harmony of Language, pp. 10, 11, 
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236. Havine taken a general view of the various systems of speech, 
which, under the name of Languages, Dialects, and Idioms, it is the 
province of Glossology to examine and to compare, and having ex- 
plained their material elements, namely, Articulation, Accent, 
Quantity, and Emphasis, I proceed to inquire how mankind, in ages 
and countries near and remote, have applied to speech, so constituted, 
the principles of universal grammar. Those principles, I have else- 
where said, are developments of the idea of language (that is, of 
language considered universally) as “a signifying or showing forth 
of the mind.”' But for the readier understanding of the disquisitions 
about to be entered upon, it may be expedient to state more precisely 
the meaning here attached to the terms ‘ Mind,” and “ signifying Οἱ 
setting forth.” 

237. First then, as to Mind. This word is the Anglo-Saxon 
mynde, which was no doubt taken from mente, the ablative of the 
Latin mens, and that probably from the same root as the Sanskrit 
men or man, explained by WESTERGAARD, putare, credere, opinari, 
cogitare, meminisse, nosse, scire ;* and by ScHoEBEL, penser, réfléchir, 
méditer, se souvenir, croire, opiner, entendre :* and a like variety Οἱ 
significations is found in its derivatives, as well Latin, Italian, and 
Spanish, as Gothic, German, Swedish, Danish, &c. In English, 
Johnson gives six explanations of it as a substantive, and three as ὃ 
verb, I shall mention two senses, one limited and the other compre: 
hensive, which have aflorded occasion to different grammatical systems, 
In the limited sense, mind is applied to the faculty of reason in con- 
tradistinction to feeling: it is the power by which we perceive, dis 
tinguish, know, reflect, foresee, conjecture, judge; but not that by 
which we enjoy pleasure, suffer pain, or entertain fear, hope, desire 
aversion, or any other passion or emotion, In this limited sense it it 
used by Milton, when he makes Satan A | 
What pow’r of mind, 
Foreseeing or presaging from the depth 
Of knowledge, past or present, could have fear’d, 
How such united force of gods, how such 


As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? 
Paradise Lost, 1, 626, 


1 Univ. Gram, 5, 51. * Radices, Sansk. p. 192, κ᾿ Analog, Constit, p, 88, Ἶ 
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_ So, when Uriel speaks of the desire to know the works of God, he 
᾿ς adds— 
aT But what created mind can comprehend 
Their number, or the wisdom infinite 
That brought them forth ? Paradise Lost, 3, 705. 
But in a more comprehensive sense, the word mind includes all our 
incorporeal faculties, and is used in simple contradistinction to the 
body. Thus Lear says— 
When the mind’s free, 
The body’s delicate, Shakspeare, Lear, a, iii. se. 4, 
So Petruchio— 
For ’tis the mind that makes the body rich. 
Shakspeare, Taming the Shrew, a, iv. sc. 2. 
And Milton, in his pensive meditation speaks of — 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook, Penseroso, ¥. 91, 
If we adopt the narrower view of mind as the basis of grammar, we 
must found that science on logic exclusively ; that is to say, we must 
_ consider language as a signifying or showing forth, not of our whole 
internal consciousness, but of a certain limited part only. In this 
_ view I cannot acquiesce; for I understand by the ideal conception of 
language above stated a showing forth of the whole mind; and I think 
a slight degree of observation and reflection will convince any one, 
_ that if we regard only our reasoning powers, we shall leave untouched 
a most important and interesting section of the philosophy of language, 
_ Moreover, in the greater part of life it is practically impossible to 
separate the faculties of perceiving, distinguishing, and knowing, from 
those of loving, desiring, and enjoying, or their respective contraries, 
They act together, at the same moment, on the same individual; con- 
scious being, in the closest communion, mingling with and modifying 
each other; so that, except in the profoundest depths of scientific 
meditation, or in the unbridled passions that touch upon madness, it 
is difficult to estimate precisely the preponderance of thought or 
feeling in any conscious state of the human mind. This difficulty will 
be still more obvious, when we reflect how shadowy is the line between 
the conscious and.unconscious parts of our mental being. And here 
I must again advert to a remark in one of my earliest publications, 
which still appears to me pregnant with important consequences in 
the philosophy of mind, and consequently in the philosophy of lan- 
guage, I then said, “ the frame of the mind has a like unity and a 
like variety with that of the body. If any strict line of distinction 
could be drawn, one would suppose it might be between the fixed 
and the fleeting parts of our nature. In a general view, we can 
_ readily separate strong feelings, clear notions, marked events, from the 
_ thousand nameless affections, and vague opinions, and slight accidents, 
_ which pass by us like the idle wind. Yet even these latter are 
_ gradations in the ascent from nothingness to infinity ; these dreams, 
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and shadows, and bubbles of our nature are a great part of its 
essence and the chief portion of its harmony ; and gradually acquire 
strength and firmness; and pass, by no perceptible steps, into rooted 
habits and distinctive characteristics.” It has been truly said, that 
“the unit of thought is a judgment;” but our incorporeal being (to 
say nothing of its spiritual character) includes not only thoughts but 
Feelings ; and the unit of feeling is an emotion. From what I have 
said, however, it will be obvious, that the unit of consciousness may 
not only be made up of both faculties in various proportions, but may 
be either well or ill defined. It may be a slight bias of opinion, or an 
unalterable conviction of mathematical truth; the fleeting shadow of 
a momentary wish, or the fixed resolution of a hero ora martyr. When 
once a thought or a feeling becomes a fact of consciousness (and not 
before), it may be shown forth by some external sign. 

238. Now, these signs are various—a gesture, a look, a frown, a 
smile, a sound of the voice, inarticulate or articulate. Hence Homer 
gives irrevocable force to the nod of Jove— 

.... du γὰρ ἐμὸν παλινάγρετον, δυδ᾽ ἀπατηλὸν 

Οὐδ᾽ ἀτελεύτητον γ᾽, ὅ, τι κεν κεφαλῇ κατανεύσω. 

For that can never be recalled, nor vain, 

Nor ineffectual, which my nod confirms. Iliad, 1, 526. 
And the effect of smiles is admirably described in the exquisite lines 
of my old and dear friend, Charles Lamb— 

Your smiles are winds, whose ways we cannot trace, 

That vanish and return, we know not how, 

And please the better from a pensive face, 

A thoughtful eye, and a reflecting brow. 

Sonnet to Miss Kelly. 

But the vocal signs which constitute speech are far more complex in 
their nature. It is a common error to regard words alone as the only 
vocal signs of the mind; whereas the finer shades of consciousness 
both in thought and feeling are frequently signified by the simpler 
elements of voice. <A slight change in articulation, a variation of 
tone, a lengthening or shortening of the time of utterance, a more or 
less forcible emphasis, may indicate to the hearer either a diversity of 
feeling in the speaker, or a difference in his thoughts, Still it is to be 
remembered that these sounds, whether simply elementary or com- 
bined into words, are but material instruments which the mind 
employs. They do not represent the mind, as the picture of a man 
represents a man; they merely indicate its state and acts; and this 
they may equally do, whether the state or act be one of feeling or of 
thought; and whether the sign be a simple elementary sound, or @ 
combination of such sounds in a word or words, 

239, Of the opposite grammatical systems which are built on the 
limited and comprehensive significations of the term mind, the former 
assumes that there can be no philosophical analysis of language but 

} Remarks on Local Scenery, vol, ii, p, 331, 
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_ that which is confined to its expression of our thoughts, that is, to the 
reasoning faculty. Consequently, on this theory, sentences are only 
enunciative, and interjections must be excluded from the parts of 
speech; the latter system, on the contrary, extends its analysis to the 
whole actual state of the human mind, made up (as every one’s daily 
experience shows that it is) of a complexity of thoughts and feelings, 
which we only distinguish as such by their relative preponderance. 
240. Whether or not the word sentence be well chosen, as including Sentence. 

both enunciative and passionate forms of speech, (that is to say, 
expressions of thought and of feeling, as distinguished from each 
other,) it is scarcely worth while to dispute. Etymologically, it com- 
prehends both, inasmuch as it is derived from the Latin sentio, which 
is primarily to feel, and secondarily to think. Juvenal, speaking of 
his notion of a great poet, says— | 

Hunce, qualem nequeo monstrare, et:sentio tantum, 

One whom I can’t point out, but only feel." 


On the other hand, Euathlus argues against Protagoras—Si judices 
_ pro caus mea senserint, nihil tibi ex sententid debebitur. “ If the 
judges decide in my favour, nothing will be due to you by their sen- 
| tence.’’* But it must be confessed, that in modern usage, a sentence 
is more generally understood, both grammatically and judicially, to 
imply an assertion, that is, an act of the judgment. Still it may not 
be improper to distinguish between those sentences which are purely 
enunciative, and those in which the assertion is modified by an 
᾿ emotion. 
- 241. The nature of interjections must be considered more at large. Interjections. 
In a treatise on Universal Grammar, which proceeds by deduction 
from the principles first in the order of science, it is advisable to begin 
with those parts of speech which relate to the reasoning faculty; and 
assuming a judgment or proposition as the unit of thought, to treat 
first of its necessary constituents, the noun and the verb, and then of 
_ their possible accessories, the preposition, conjunction, adverb, &c., and 
finally (if at all), to notice the interjection, as the exponent of the 
sentient faculty ; and this method I accordingly followed in my former 
Treatise. But as I am now to proceed by induction from the systems 
which have actually been adopted, as well in the most uncultivated as 
in the most refined nations, it seems proper to trace the grammatical 
} principles in their natural development, beginning with the first 
articulate cries of the infant or the savage, and rising by imperceptible 
_ gradations to the finished productions of the orator or the poet. In 
__ this view, since our emotions precede our judgments, the interjection, 
_ instead of being the last object of examination, should first claim our 
notice; and I therefore agree with M. DE Brossgs, “ that among the 
eight parts of speech the first is not the noun substantive, as people 
commonly suppose, but the interjection, which expresses our sensa- 


1 Sativa, 7, v. 56. 2 Aul. Gell: 1, 5, ο. 10. 
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tions.”* M. Courr ΡῈ GEBeLiN has still more accurately distin- 
guished the place of this part of speech. ‘ The grammarian’”’ (says 
he) “should place interjections last ; but the etymologist should begin 
with them, because they (often) furnish the origin of words whose 
filiation he seeks; they form an energetic source of language; and 
without the knowledge of them he would make vain efforts to give his 
researches the depth and certainty which they ought to have.” 

242. An interjection has been defined, “a part of speech, showing 
forth a human feeling without asserting it,’’* or rather, without asserting 
anything whatever. It is therefore no part of a proposition, it is no 
element of the unit of thought; but it does not follow from these 
premises that it may not have relation to thought, or that it may not 
even modify the proposition or propositions to which it relates. 1 
will illustrate my meaning by two examples; first, the opening of 
Horace’s pathetic ode— . 

Eheu! fugaces, Postume! Postume ! 
Labuntur anni.* Horat, Carm. 1. ii, 14, 1, 

Here 1s only one proposition directly asserted, ‘‘ that the years of our 
life flow on,” labuntur anni, a truism which, if it stood alone, would 
certainly add but little even to our knowledge, and nothing at all to 
our feelings. It becomes somewhat more expressive when we join 
the adjective fugaces, amounting to the implied proposition that our 
years are rapid in their flight; but when these propositions are intro- 
duced by Kheu! they assume a degree of interest from the feelings 
of the poet; and when to this is added and repeated the vocative 
Postume! Postume! the force both of labuntur and. of fugaces is 
doubly augmented, by their relation to the sorrow of the person so 
tenderly addressed. And it will be observed that these vocatives are 
quite as interjectional in their nature as the word Hheu! for they 
assert nothing whatever, and form no part of auy proposition, 

My other example is from Theognis— 

Zed πάτερ, ele γένοιτο θεοῖς φίλα, 
Oh, Father Jupiter! would that it were pleasing to the gods! 


Here ἐέθε is plainly a mere interjection expressive of wishing; it. 
asserts nothing; and yet it modifies the verb γένοιτο by causing it to 
be put in the optative mood, ‘*Voti natura postulat” (says Hoogeveen) 
“ ut optandi modo jungatur,’”* 

24%, I have elsewhere shown that interjections exist in the Hebrew 
and Greek, in the Latin and its derivatives, and in several languages 
of German origin; and I shall presently show their use in the mono- 


' Entre les huit parties de l’oraison, les noms des substantifs ne sont pas la pre- 
mitre, comme on le croit d’ordinaire ; mais ce sont les interjections, qui expriment 
la sensation du dedans,—Formation Méchanique des Langues, 1, 201. 

* Monde Primitif, vol. ii, p. 852, ὃ Univ, Gram, 8, 408, 

* Alas! O Postumus! O Postumus! 
The fleeting years glide by. 
® Doctrina Partiail, ed, Schiitz, ed, 1788, p, 271, 
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_ syllabic languages of China, Tonquin, Siam, and Burma; in numerous 
_ polysyllabic tongues, Asiatic, African, American, Polynesian, and 
Australian ; and in the European tongues not previously specified, as 
| the Swedish, Danish, Russian, Wallachian, Gaelic, &c., from all which 
an inductive proof may be fairly drawn, that the interjection, as above 
defired, is a part of speech essentially necessary to human language in 
neral, 
yrs It has been known, indeed, by many different appellations, Appellations. 
The first Greek grammarians called it ᾿Επίῤῥημα, thereby confounding 
it with the class of adverbs; some authors, however, applied to it 
the more appropriate term of ᾿Επίφθεγμα (exclamation), The early 
Latin writers used the word Jnterjectio in a very different sense, 
applying it only to a short incidental reflection thrown in between the 
of a narrative; as when Cicero, relating the slaughter of Clodius 
by one of Milo’s slaves, throws in the passing remark, that in defending 
their master they only did what every master would wish his slaves 
to do.’ But Priscian, following some of his immediate predecessors, 
employed this word to designate a part of speech which is thrown in 
| by way of exclamation, under the impulse of any passion of the 
| mind.* The Welsh term Zuflodiaid seems to be a mere translation 
of the Latin, from taflio, to throw. The German Zwischenwort seems 
to be meant for a translation of interjection, but Lmpfindungswort 
| signifies a word of sentiment or feeling; and the Danish Udra absord 
| is literally ‘a word of exclamation,’ Either of the two latter would 
| convey a tolerably accurate impression of the proper effect of this 
part of speech; but it would scarcely prevail in Europe generally 
oyer the word interjection, which is so much more euphonious, and 
has been for several centuries adopted by most literary nations. 

245. It is contended by some writers that there is a definable Relation to 
relation between certain affections of the mind and particular organs 
of speech. According to Μ, ΡῈ Brosszs, “ the voice of Pain strikes 
on the lower chords, it is lengthened out, aspirated, and deeply gut- 
tural, Where the mental pain is softened into Affliction, the voice 
becomes in some degree nasal. The voice of Surprise touches the 
yocal chord at a higher point—it is free and rapid; that of Joy is 
equally rapid, it is often repeated, and is less short. The voice of 
Disgust and Aversion is labial; it strikes on the higher part of the 
_ vocal organ, at the end of the chord, and with a protrusion of the 
| lips. The voice of Doubt and Dissent is nasal; the former being 
_ the longer continued, the other short, and with a marked movement ; 
_ and generally the nasal sound expresses negation.”* The examples 
_ which the learned President cites in support of these statements are 


__, 1 Fecerunt id servi Milonis—quod suos quisque servos in tali re facere voluisset, 
| —Orat. pro Milone, 5. 10. 

| _ * Voces que cujuscunque passionis animi pulsu per exclamationem interjici- 
| wuntur.—Priscian, Inst. Gram. 1. 15, ¢. 7. 

* Mechanisme des Langues, tom. i. pp. 203, 206, 
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taken from the French, Latin, and Italian languages only, and are 
therefore too few to afford a general induction applicable to all lan- 
guages; but they may deserve notice, as suggestions to future 
observers, in tracing the effect of the laws of mind on the vocal 
organization. 

246. There are in most languages various modes of expressing the 
feelings interjectionally ; as first, by imperfect consonantal murmurs, 
such as h’m! st!—secondly, by vowel articulations, as A! ah! ha! 
O! oh! ho!—thirdly, by certain syllabized sounds, combining the 
vowel with the consonantal, as Poh! Pshaw! Pape! Euge! Hem! 
fourthly, by some of the former joined to words, as Ὁ dear! Hei mihi! 
Οἴμοι τάλας ! Ach ich unglticklicher !—fifthly, by abbreviated phrases, 
as Prithee! abbreviated from “J pray thee,” Zounds! from “ὃν 
Christ’s wounds,” AZdepol! from ** per edem Pollucis,” or “me Deus 
Pollux adjuvet” —sixthly, distinct verbs or nouns, as hark! peace ! pax! 
O yes !—and lastly, entire phrases, as “‘ Amabo te!” “ God bless me!” 
« Vita Detim immortalium!” Of the first class, I have said I should 
scarcely rank such half-uttered sounds among parts of speech ;’* yet 
we find them used by Terence and Cicero, and erp tiiy as 
interjections by some able grammarians. Qn the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth classes there can be no doubt. The sixth and seventh are 
often denied a place among interjections. Thus, Vossrus says, 
“there are other words, which, although they evince an affection of 
the mind, do not, however, belong to this class, as malum! which 
Caius CaLcaGninus, |. 2. epist. 8, excludes from the number of 
interjections. But it is an ἐπιφώνημα by interposition, as Donatus 
has noticed on several passages of Terence; and the same reasoning 
applies to miserum! infandum! nefas! and others.”* What the 
precise grammatical function of an ἐπιφώνημα by interposition may 
be, or how far it may differ from an interjection, I cannot pretend to 
say; but when any word showing forth an emotion of the mind, be it 
noun, verb, or other part of speech, is either thrown into a sentence, 
or placed at its beginning, more especially if not connected with it 
ap amare I think it may not improperly be called an interjection, 
as it is in fact called by many grammarians, in different countries, 
This is the doctrine of Prisctan,® which he instances in the line— ὁ 

Navibus, infandum ! amissis unius ob iram,* 
Our ships, O monstrous! lost through fault of τον 


where the verbal adjective, infandum, however it may be explained 
elliptically, as part of a separate sentence, is here in fact. thrown into 
the principal sentence interjectionally, Priscian adds, that “ one or 
more’’ words may be so applied, “ singulm vel plures.” Nor is this 
peculiar to the Latin language, of which he treats; for Mr, MarspEn, — 
' Univ, Gram, 5, 412. * De Analogia, 1, 2. | 
5 Priscian, 1, 15, ον. 7. Alim tamen quoque partes, singulw ve) plures, solent, 
ary naar proferri, ut Virgilius, in 1 Auneid; infundum! pro interjectione protulit, — 
* Virgil, Aineid, 1, 251, . 
| 
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enumerating the Malayan interjections, observes, “ that in some in- 
stances the exclamation itself consists of more than one word, as 
_ Hei-pada-ku! woe is me !' Even where it is a single word in one lan- 
guage, the correspondent exclamation in another language often com- 
prises several words; as the Turkish interjection sdlah! is expressed 
in French by allez-vous-en !* for as the feelings themselves have no 
distinct gradations, nor any positive separation from each other, so 
the modes of expressing them are purely arbitrary. One person 
breathes out his passion indistinctly ; another fashions its expression 
into syllables and words. In one language a feeling is indicated by a 
simple vowel; the same feeling is expanded by the idiom of another 
language into a phrase or an insulated sentence. The examples 
already given, and those which I shall presently adduce, will show 
how impossible it is to fix one and the same mode of expressing in 
all languages any particular shade of emotion or passion, More espe- 
cially would the simple articulations be unfit for such a purpose, since 
in many languages they undergo various and even opposite changes 
of signification. Hence Surpas and H. StepHanus give to the Greek a 
the effect of expressing admiration, consternation, indignation, and 
commiseration, and of deterring, dissuading, reprehending, wishing, 
and rejoicing, So Martinez says of the Spanish ah! ay! o! that 
they denote sorrow, joy, indignation, or astonishment.* Nor must we 
be surprised to find that Ciconto ascribes to the Italian ah! and ahi! 
the expression of more than twenty different affections ;* for the effect 
of an interjection depends far less on its articulations than on the 
tone, time, and force with which it is uttered. ‘ Their accents,” 
says Priscian, speaking of interjections, “ are not certain, for they are 
varied according to the nature of the feeling excited.”® And I have 
heretofore observed, that a slight degree of elevation or depression, of 
length or shortness, of weakness or force, may indicate a marked 
diflerence in the emotion producing it—a difference felt by infants 
long before they can distinguish articulate sounds; and even by 
domestic animals, to whom articulation is an unfathomable mystery. 
247. Some grammarians have reckoned among interjections certain Imitative 

sounds, axticulate and inarticulate, which are merely intended as imi- 
tations of other sounds, not expressing any human passion or affection, 
These, however, do not fall under the proper definition of an inter- 
| jection, though they may sometimes be introduced into discourse, as 
} nouns, verbs, or the like. “If an interjection” (says Vossius) “be 
the sign of a mental affection, as Charisius admits it to be, the sounds 
i ath by irrational animals cannot be reckoned in this class. 
| Charisius, therefore, improperly enumerates under it trit, which in the 
| *Corollaria’ of Nevius is meant to represent the squeak of a mouse. 


? Malay. Gram. p. 97. ® David’s Gram. Turk. p. 110. 

«8. Gram. Espagn. . 177. * Univ, Gram, 5. 413. 

! 5. Accentus (interj ctionum) non sunt certi—quippe pro affectus commoti quanti- 
} tate confundantur in eis (interjectionibus) accentus,—Priscian, 1. 15, c. 7. 
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In the same light we may consider βρεκεκέξ, used by Aristophanes 
for the croaking of frogs: and the like may be said of sounds caused 
by inanimate bodies, or even by mankind, when they have no distinct 
signification, and express no mental affection.”! So far Vossius—but 
on this subject I shall speak at large τῇ a future chapter. 

248, As it is impossible to reduce the infinite variety of feelings, 
emotions, and passions, which affect mankind, to a strict and minute 
classification, so neither can the interjections which express those 
movements of the mind be minutely and strictly classified. Yet a 
general survey of the interjections and interjectional forms, in a variety 
of languages, will suffice to show that they have their source in feelings 
common to the whole human race. At the same time it will be seen, 
that if nouns and verbs are sometimes used interjectionally, simple 
interjections pass no less frequently into verbs or nouns, with long 
trains of derivatives, in the same or cognate languages, Bishop 
WItk1ns’ distinction of interjections into solitary and social will form 
a first step towards an arrangement of them; the former being (as he 
explains them) those used by us when we are alone, or not directly 
tending to discourse with others. In the first, the individual gives 
forth a sound evincing some change in himself; in the other, he 
designs to procure some mutation in his hearers.” Even this primary 
distinction, however, is not to be taken strictly, as if the same inter- 
jection, which we might utter in solitary pain, could not also be used 
so as to excite the sympathy of others; or as if the pleasant com- 
panionable laugh might not sometimes break out, in our moments of 


joyful recollection, when alone. 


249, I have now to show that interjections of the several kinds 
above described are in fact to be found in languages the most uncon- 
nected, locally and historically. I shall begin with those which the 
good bishop calls solitary, and of which the earliest uttered express 
pain. These gradually pass from simple articulations, more or less 
accentuated, prolonged, and emphatic, to distinct words single or com- 
bined. Of such I have elsewhere instanced the English AA! Oh! 
Alas! Welladay! Woe's me! the Scotch Waly, waly! Wae’s my 
heart! the Anglo-Saxon Wa! Wala! Walawa! the Gothic Wai! 
the Welsh Gwai! the Greek Oda, d, al, παππὰ, παπαὶ, iv; the 
Latin Ah! oh! io! va! heu! pape! and the Italian AA! ahi! 
ahi-lasso 15 Interjections of the same character are to be found in every 
other language that I have been able to consult. Thus we have in 
French, AA! Oh! Hai! Hélas!* in Spanish Ah! Ay! ΟἹ Ah que 
disgracia! Ay que pena! O desdechado de mi! O Cielos!® in Por- 
tuguese Ay! Ayde mime! Mén Déos !* inGerman, Ach! Weh! au! 
auweh!? in Danish, Aa! ak! o! desverre!® in Swedish, Ack! ack 


1 Voasius, De Analogia, |. 4, c. 28, * Real Character, p, 808, 
5 Univ, Gram, as, 413, 418, * Court de Gebelin, vol, ii, p. 355, ἄς, 
© Martinez, p, 177. © Vieyra, p. 120, 

Nochden, Elem, p, 108, ® Dansk, Ordbog, ad vores, 
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himmel! ajda! var! we mig! in Gaelic, Och! och mo chreach ! 
mo thruaidh 15 in Russian, Uvue! Ach! Ai!* In Hebrew there are 
interjections answering to our O! Alas! Woe!* in Arabic to Ah! 
Alas! in Persian to O! Alas!® in Turkish to Oh! Ah! Alas! 
Woe! (a hai, derigh, eivah, behei, ah, vai 17) in Armenian to Oh! 
alas! woe be to me! wretch that 1 am!* in Sanscrit to Oh sad! 
woe! alas! ah!® in the mixed Indian to Ah me! (hay ma!) in the 
Tamulic there are different interjections of weeping and grieving." 
In Chinese He! and Oo-hoo! express grief;'* in the Annamitic of 
Tonquin and Cochin China, Thu ung-hé! Kho-hé! cha-oi! and hi-oi 
express grief,"® and ho-i-heu-heu! lamentation ;“ in the Thai language 
of Siam we find no less than six interjections described as eaclamatio 
doloris; ο infortunium! o cor meum! o miseria! ὁ instabilitas rerum !4 
in the Burman language we find an interjection answering to our 
Oh! and two others expressing pain and anguish.”® In Japanese, 
aware marks grief, aware moutsoukasii io no naka kana! (literally, Oh 
world full of trouble!) ha! aa! regret or repentance ; hat! fear; sara ! 
sometimes pain."® In Hungarian we have Ὁ yai! ah! yai nékem 
szegenynek! Oh wretched me! Hat, hai! alas! Yai szegeny! Oh 
miserable !'7 In the Tscheremissian fa Finnish or Tschudish tongue), 
we find for pain and grief, Oi! Ai! Αἱ, ai! Oi, oi! and for terror, 
Ui! αἱ" In the Syryenian (a kindred dialect), the interjection of 
ἴῃ 15. Oi! of! In the Greenland tongue we find A! Oh! Ahasik! 
δ᾽ lamentable! In the Lapponic, Wot! Οἱ, οἱ! Αἱ, ayai!® and 
in the Malayan, Adoh! Adolic! ah! alas! Hei! alas! Hei pade ku! 
Woe is me! Weh! alas!” In the Tonga language, Seeooké Seeookélé ! 
Oiaoo! Oiaooé! express pain or distress.* In the Otaheitan, Aoué 
expresses pain.” In the South Australian, Yakka alya! Oh dear !* 
In Coptic, Ouwoi! alas! Woe tome! ΟἹ oh!* In the Wolof lan- 
ge, Ohi mau! alas! Ouldi! Alas! Oh! oh! Eh! ah!” In the 
echuana, You! What grief it is!* In the Lenni Lenape (North 
American) the exclamations of sorrow are Jhik! Iwi! Ihi! Auwik! 
Ekih! Kih!® Yn the Cree language, Pittate! Would that! In the 
Dakota (language of the Sioux), Yung is an interjection of pain.™ 
Tn the Airiri (South American), are Aga! Aganori! Ah! alas! Bo! 
oh! He! ah! Aché! oh! Hombro! alas! Yahé! O sad! 
250, It is not to be understood, that the interjections here enu- 
merated are all confined to the expression of pain. Where the com- 
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ponent articulations are few and simple, the flexibility of the vocal 
organs easily adapts each particular combination to the expression of 
very various emotions, as I instanced above in the Greek a, the 
Spanish Ah! Ay! ΟἹ and the Italian AA! and Aki! But where 
the articulations are more complex, it will generally be found that the 
feeling is directed to some one definite object. Thus the Greek ὀὲ is 
said to be ὀδυρομένων ἐπίφθεγμα, an exclamation of mere grief or 
pain (without mention of self); but ὀέμοι is suggested by the learned 
VIGER to be compounded of this exclamation and the dative pronoun 
μὸι So the Gaelic Och! becomes more definite in Och hone a rie! 
Alas! for the prince or chief! in my lamented friend Sir Wa 
Scorr’s early poem of “ Glenfinlas.” 

Och hone a rie! Och hone a rie! 

The pride of Albin’s line is o’er, 
And fall’n Glenartney’s stateliest tree, 
We ne’er shall see Lord Ronald more! 

The word hone is evidently connected with the Anglo-Saxon honyian, 
and Gothic hunyian. Lye says, “ to hone after a thing” is “ anxié 
rem aliquam appetere,” to desire anxiously to obtain it; “ agi desiderio 
alicujus rei,” to be actuated by grief for its loss. In this latter sense 
it is used in Glenfinlas, answering to the desiderium of Horace— 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus, 

Tam cari capitis ! Horat, Carm, 1, 24, 
In the other sense it is used by Ulfilas in the Gospel,” “ Huwaiva aglu 
ist thaim hunyandam afar faihu!” “How hard it is for them who 
anxiously desire to obtain riches!” (which in our translation is less 
accurately rendered “ that trust in riches.”) Lyx says, the word 
hone is very commonly used in Devonshire; and GRrosk says to hoe 
after a thing is to long for it, in the Berkshire dialect, 

251. The words Pape! Pape! Παπαὶ, Ποποί, seem to be con- 
nected, and to have been used interjectionally, with various effect, in 
the Italian, Latin, and Greek languages. DANTE commences his 
seventh Canto of the “ Inferno” with this exclamation— 


Pape! Satan, pape! Satan alepe ! 
Cominicd Pluton con la voce chioccia, 


In Latin it expressed wonder— 

Ecquid beo te? Mene? Papa! ὃ 
Donatus says, “ Pape interjectio mira subito accipientis ;” and 
R, Srerwanus says, “ Admirantis interjectio, habet enim, in se 
affectum verbi miror.” It is, however, admitted to be the Greek 
παπαί, which is manifestly used by Sopnoctes as an exclamation of 
= ᾿Απόλωλα, πέκνον, βρύχομαι τέκνον, παπαί, 

Παπᾶ, παπᾶ, παπᾶ, παπᾶ παπαί." 


1 Ex 4) οἱ dativo μοὶ conflatum novum dolentis adverbium ὀΐμοι unde factum 
oat verbum duéCew.—De Idiotismis, p. 415, 
* Ulfilas, 10; Mare, 24, " Terent. Eun, 2, 2,48, — * Philoctetes, v. 752, 
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_H, SrepHanus says it is synonymous with βαβαί, an adverb of 
wonder; and it is remarkable that BaGac in Romaic, and Bobo in 
Albanian, are rendered by Colonel Leake “ Indeed!’ Perhaps the 
| origin of παπαὲ may be found in ποποί, which is often used by 
Homer— 
Ὦ πόποι, ἦ μέγα πένθος ᾿Αχαΐιδα γαῖαν ἱκάνει. 
O Dii, cert magnus luctus Achivam terram invadit.! 
*Q πόποι, οἷον δή vu θεοὺς βροτοὶ ἀιτιόωνται. 
Pape ! ut scilicet Deos mortales culpant ! 5 
Tn both which instances, it is clear, that a strong feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion, or reprobation, is intended to be expressed. Plutarch says that 
this word πόποι signified in the language of the Dryopians the same 
as δαίμονες ; if so, it was originally an invocation of the minor 
deities. We find it used by Euripides as an exclamation of pleased 
admiration, which the Cyclops utters when he has tasted the wine— 
Παπαὶ, σοφόν γε τὸ ξύλον τῆς auméAov. 
Aha! clever indeed is the wood of the vine !* 
| The effect of Παπαὶ I have here rendered Aha! as answering nearly 
_ to Ἠδύ μοι, inethe Septuagint. "Hdd μοι ὅτι ἐθερμάνθην, καὶ εἶδον 
| πῦρ: which is given in our translation, “ Aha! Iam warm. I haye 
| seen the fire.”* Again, with the intensive termination ἀξ, (as in the 
| Latin evar, audax, ferax, &c.) we find Παππαιὰξ uttered by Silenus, 
_ as delighted with the very smell of the wine— 
Bere. cele dave παπαιὰξ, ὡς καλὴν ὀσμὴν ἔχει. 
Ahaha! what a delicious smell it has 1 
The English interjection, Pah! as used by Shakspeare, seems to be 
of a different origin, and expresses only disgust— 
Lear, Fie, fie, fie! Pah! Pah! Give me an ounce of civet, good 


apothecary, to sweeten my imagination. 
Shakspeare, K. Lear, a. iv. se. 6. 


252. From interjections primarily expressing the painful feelings of solitary, 
the individual, I turn to those which primarily indicate pleasurable ?!¢s** 


emotions, but still without necessary reference to other persons. Of 
these I formerly noticed the Greek εὖγε, and the Latin euge! Similar 
emotions, but infinitely varied by circumstances, find expression in 
most languages, and in very different modes. Sometimes they indicate 
delight in a particular object, sometimes a general feeling of pleasure, 
_ sometimes joyful surprise, or admiration, or eager desire. And again, 
_ they are either uttered in mere articulations, or expanded into words 
and phrases. Thus we find the Dutch hei or hey! shows pleased 
_ admiration, and Ach! surprise often mixed with pleasure. The 
German Ah! Aha! show joy, admiration, surprise, contentment ; and 
Heida! Heisa! Juch! Juchhei! Juchheisa! various degrees of 
~ 'Tiiad, 1, 254, 5 Odyss. 1, 32. 8 Euripides, Cyclops, v. 569. 
4 Isaiah xliv, 16. ® Eurip. Cycl. v.153, 5 Marin. ad voces. 
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mirth, joy, or exultation.! The Swedish O gladje! Lustig! express 
joy2 In Greek d, with the rough breathing (pronounced ha!) and 
cireumflected, expresses admiration; with the smooth breathing and 
circumflex accent, it expresses desire.® Ἰοῦ expresses delight ;* as does 
the Latin evax!* Desire is expressed also in Greek by ἐέθε, and 
ἀὶ yao ;° and in Latin by Utinam! O si! O utinam!’ In French, 
Jou! is a cry of joy ;* and in rustic discourse, O gay 15 and mixed 
with some admiration Aga!"® Hi! Hi! Hi! both in French and 
German indicate a slight or suppressed laughter." In Spanish we 
have Ay que gozo!** ah, what pleasure! In Portuguese, to the same 
effect, Oh, que gésto!* In Italian, Bello! Che gioja! Che piacere !* 
In Gaelic, Oh! Ho! express admiration, and nach answers to the 
Latin utinam!* In Welch Wi! signifies approbation.'® In Russian, 
Ah! Ra! Oopa! express joy.” In Hebrew there are interjections 
answering to Oh happy! and to aha! when expressing pleasure."* In 
Arabic to Very well! Charming! Very fine! It goes well!® ΤῊ 
Turkish, to Well! Charming! Very fine! In Armenian, to Oh 
joy! Well, well! Would to God it may be!*' In Sanskrit there are 
interjections of gladness, of laughter, Oh brave! &c.* In the mixed 
Indian (or Moors), of admiration, of joy, laughter, &c* In Chinese, 
tsai expresses admiration generally as 7o-tsai! great indeed !* Τὴ the 
Tamulic there are interjections of approving and admiring.® In 
Annamitic, Mang-he ! is an interjection of joy.° In Siamese there are 
interjections of admiration and of joyfulness.” In Burman, of pleasing 
surprise.” In Japanese, admiration is expressed by Satesate! Satemo ! 
and pleasure sometimes by Sara!/® In Hungarian, Vaya! Oha! 
answer to Utinam! and Jool! to Bene In the Tscheremissian, Oo! 
Aa! express admiration, Xa va! and Xi vi! laughter." In the 
Syryenian, Z! Hi! express admiration, and Chee! joy." In the 
Malayan, Baik! Saba! express well! good!*® In the Tongan, Jo! 
is well! .Gooa lille! Very well! Opa-be! Oh that! Seooke! ad- 
miration.“ In the South Australian, Paya! expresses astonishment 
and admiration, and Paitya heightens the impression.” In_ the 
Wolof, Bach-na loll! marks approbation, literally “ it is very good!” 
In the Sechuana, Haau! expresses admiration.” In the Yoruba, 
Sehé is a word of approbation ; and in the Haussa, (a cognate dialect, ) 
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the same effect is given to Yo!' In the Lenni Lenape, the excla- 
mations of joy are Ho! Hohok! Yu! Anischik! Quek! and those of 
admiration are Hkayah! Hoh! Quatschee! Ehkee! Ehkisah!® In the 
| Cree language, Kéeam expresses admiration, Hi! pleasure, Attatépun ! 
| Tam glad of it! Pittané! Would that! Papeyway! Good luck ! 
| 254, On a few of these interjections it may be worth while to Ἰοὺ. 
make remark, In the Greek drama of the ‘Cyclops,’ Euripides hy 
makes the Chorus thus express their delight, on hearing the plan of 
Ulysses to blind Polyphemus— 

Ἰοὺ, Ἰοὺ, γέγηθα." 
Strepsiades expresses delighted admiration on learning that a hen 
| is to be called ᾿Αλεκτρύαινα---- 
᾿Αλεκτρύαιναν ; Εὖγε, νὴ τὸν dépa.® 
| So, in Latin, old Demca, casting off the surliness which had rendered 
him odious, is delighted to find himself addressed in terms of affec- 
| tion— 


Euge! jam lepidus vocor! * 

Stalino, delighted to get hold of the supposed Casina, in the absence 
_of his wife, exclaims— 
; Evax ! 

Nune pol, ego demiim sum liber ! 7 

| The rustic lover, in the old French song cited by Alceste, in the ‘ Mis 
| anthrope,’ thus expresses his delight in his mistress— 

| “dl King Henry were to offer me his good city of Paris to give her up, I would 
| seply— 


Jaime mieux ma ’Mie, oh gay! ὃ 
| This exclamation, Oh gay! seems to be the origin of Aga! a rustic 
| word used in some parts of France, and even in Paris, by the lower 
classes, in calling for admiration. “ N’ai-je pas bonne mine? Aga!” 
And perhaps the latter may lead us to the verb agacer, and the sub- 
| stantive agaceries— 
Elle est toujours autour de lui ἃ Pagacer.! 

‘aceries—soins de plaire affectés, souris, minauderies.!! 
This etymology is at least more plausible than that of MENAGE, who 
derives agacer from a Latin word, acazx, of his own coining. 
] 266. Desire, in its various degrees of emotion, contemplating future τ εἰ 
| or possible pleasure, is shown by such expressions as Oh si! O gin’ ! "Εὶ yap, 
| O utinam! Ἔϊθε, "EL yap, &e.— = 
f ΟἹ si angulus iste 
ite Proximus accedat, qui nunc denormat agellum ! 13 
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O gin my luve were yon red rose 
That grows upon the castle wa’! * 
O utinam tum, cum Lacedemona classe petebat 
Obrutus insanis esset adulter aquis! * 
“Ὦ γέρον εἴθ᾽, ὡς θυμὸς ἐνὶ στήθεσσι φίλοισιν, 
“Ὡς τοι γοὐναθ᾽ ἕποιτο. ὃ 
Εἰ γὰρ ᾿Αιγίσθω, δ᾽ ὁμοῦ." 
Homer uses ᾿Αὶ γὰρ, in the Doric dialect, with the same effect— 
᾿Αἰγὰρ, Zed τε πάτερ, κὰι ᾿Αθηναίη, κὰι ΓΑπολλον, 
Τοιοῦτοι δέκα μοι συμφράδμονες εἶεν ᾿Αχαιῶν. 
In the two last cases it is suggested by ΗΟΟΘΕΥΕΕΝ that é or ἀὶ 
signifies the wish, and γὰρ the cause of the wish ;° but at all events 
the combination forms an interjectional phrase. 

256. Let us now turn to the social exclamations. It will of course 
happen that many of those which I have considered as solitary, may 
also be uttered in the presence of other persons, and even with a 
direct wish to impress their minds with feelings of pity, indignation, 
joy, or the like: but the class now to be discussed must be, and 
always are, directed to some such end. The shriek or groan of agony, 
bodily or mental, may be forced from us in total solitude, or in the 
hearing of surrounding multitudes; but there are exclamations angry 
or tender, which can only be addressed to the feelings of our fellow- 
beings. Let us first consider those which show displeasure at their 
conduct, or aversion to their persons; as in English, Fie! Faugh! 
Foh! Pah! Poh! Pshaw! Pish! Tush! Tut! Harrow! Avaunt ! 
Aroynt thee! Off! Away with thee! Go to! Shame! &c. In Scotch, 
Wae worth you! Hout! In Anglo-Saxon, Teg! In Gothic, Waa 
thus! In German, Fi! Pfui! In Danish, Fy! Vee: Τὰ Swedish, 
Bort! Fy sham! We dig! In Greek, seis Ἔς κόρακας. In 
Latin, Bja! Eho! Ve tibi! Apage! Abi in malam ren! In Italian, 
Oibd! Oitt! Oisd! Via! In French, Fi! Foin! A bas! Bah! In 
Spanish, Ah! Ay! O! In Portuguese, Irra! Nada! Fora! Guat! 
Ah! In Welsh, Ffordd! Wye! Wo! In Gaelic, Mulachd dho! Hah! 
Aha! Mo nair ort! In Russian, Tefoo ! Tn Hebrew there are inter- 
jections answering to our Go to! Abominable! Forbid it! Tn Arabic 
to Fie! Poh! Begone! In Turkish, to Get you gone! Get out! Tr 
‘Armenian, to Woe be to you! Wretch that you are! O fie! Pish! 
In Sanskrit there are several expressions of contempt and of γὴν, ἣν 
In mixed Indian, of disdain, In Tamulic, of disbelief and of indig 
nation. In Chinese, of anger and contempt. In Annamitic, of com, 
plaint and of derision, In Siamese, of supplication, of contempt, Ὁ 
anger, and of interruption, In Japanese, of fear, In Malayan 
answering to Fie! Away! Out! Woe to thee! Far be it! Forbid it 
In Tongan, expressive of disgust, anger, vexation, rage, Begone! Ow 

1 Old Scots Song. 3" Ovid, Epist. 1, v. 5. 
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of my sight! In South Australian, of aversion and disagreeableness, 

6 off! In Wolof, answering to the French Fi! Fi donc! Va ten! 

In Yoruban, Sai is a word of defiance, and Ho! of contempt. In 
Lenni Lenape the interjections of ty mat &e., are Sa! Gissam! 
Niskelendam! Ekisch! Τὰ Cree, Wa! is applied to several words 
forming interjections, or interjectional phrases of displeasure, as 
Wa !-keetim-it! How lazy he is! Wa!-keit-apitch-éun! How 
long thou hast been absent! In Dakotan, Liocheat! disbelief— 
Fudge! Τὺ is needless to repeat the names of the authors who 
mention interjections of this class, since they are the same which have 
been already quoted in the notes, with reference to the preceding 
classes. I proceed to remark on some of the words just noted, 

257. Few words in any language more obviously deserve the Fie! 
title of interjection than fie! does in English; yet Mr. Tooke ranks 
it among adverbs! It is certainly connected with the Gothic verb 
Jiyan, Anglo-Saxon feogan, fean, fian, Frankish and Alemannic ἤδη, 
Jigen, all which signify to hate. Probably the verb was formed from 
the exclamation, of which Wachter gives the following account :— 
“ Fi, interjectio aversantis apud Saxones inferiores et Gallos hodiernos, 
sicut apud Latinos fu. Germani superiores dicunt phui et pfui, Greci 
φεῦ, a flatu contra putidum.” And this is manifestly connected with 
the French puer, and Latin putor. R. Srepuanus explains the 
Latin fue “ interjectio ructum exprimentis” (see Plautus, Most. 1, 
_ 87). The Greek φεῦ sometimes expresses sorrow, and in this sense 
_ probably was the same as the Latin eheu! Thus Xenophon says, φεῦ 
ὦ ἀγαθὴ ψῦχὴ---φεῦ τοῦ avdpdc—both relating to persons dead; and 
Sophocles says, φεῦ τάλας, heu, me, miserum! The same interjection 
is also used to express admiration; as by Aristophanes, φεῦ, φεῦ, ἢ 
μέγ᾽ ἐνορῶ Βούλευμ᾽ ἐν ὀρνίθων γένει" ---ὐνβοτο the scholiast observes, 
that φεῦ commonly expresses complaint or indignation, but here 
admiration. So, in Latin, phy is an interjection of admiration (see 
Terence, Adelph. 8, 3, 59). With the verb fian are connected feide, 
odium, and feind, hostis. Feide or Fede is explained by WACHTER 
“‘inimicitia aperta, persecutio, vindicta. Anglo-Saxon fedo, Island. 
Jed, Latino-barbaris faida and feida, Belgis veede, Anglis feud.” 
Thus in the Lombard Laws (lib. 1, tit. 7, art. 1 & 15), we find 
“ faida, id est inimicitia.”’ From faida was formed the barbarous 
Latin difidare, which is the origin of the French défier, and of our 
_ verb to defy. The modern German fehde, the Low-Saxon veide, and 
_ the Danish feide, all express enmity. Feind, hostis, an enemy, is 
t οὐκ says ADELUNG, the participle of the old verb fian, to hate. 
_ This word is written by Utrmas fiand, by Knro and Orrrrrep fiant, by 
_ Witteram vient, in Anglo-Saxon feond, fynd, in Lower-Saxon fijnd, 
in Danish fiende, in Swedish fiende, in Icelandic fiande ; and in many 
_ of those dialects it receives, like the English fiend, the particular signifi- 
cation of an enemy to the soul, an evil spirit. So, in old English— 

1 Aves, v. 162. 
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The small fendes that bueth nout stronge 
He shulen among men gonge. 
Christ’s Descent into Hell. 
In the Scottish dialect, the word fient, the Devil, is jocularly employed 
as a sort of adverb, answering to our colloquial use of phrases such as 
“the devil a bit,” &c.— 


When I look’d to my dart, 
It was sae blunt, 
Fient haet o’t wad hae piere’d the heart 


Ο᾽ a kail-runt. Burns, 
They loiter, lounging, lank and lazy, 
Tho’ deil haet ails them, yet uneasy, Idem. 


Fie is also related to the interjections foh! and faugh! and they all 
three express various modifications of dislike. Thus the French 
donc! is a slight and often a sportive reproof, while the English foh! 
is, as Dr, Johnson says, “an interjection of abhorrence” — 

Foh! one may smell, in such, a will most rank, 

Foul disproportions, thoughts unnatural. ᾿ 
Both foh! and faugh! are connected with the Anglo-Saxon fah.and 
English foe, an enemy: but this circumstance has led Dr, Johnson 
into an error in grammatical reasoning. He says foh is from the 
Saxon word fah, an enemy, “as if one should, at sight of anything 
hated, cry out a 706." This supposes the conception of an enemy to 
be prior to the more general emotion of dislike, or at least to have 
received a name before the other had been expressed by a sound, 
Now the contrary is so obviously probable, I had almost said so 
necessarily true, that it must be taken as resulting from the first prin- 
ciples of rational etymology. 

From faugh and fah the transition is easy to pah and bah! and ba! 
Pah, as used by Lear, has been already mentioned. The French 
bah! answers to the Latin ba! described by Ἐς SrepHanus as Jnéer- 
jectio aversantis— 

Ba! 
Neque hercle! istud dico, nec dictum volo! 
Plautus, Asin, 1, 1, 24. 
With foh! too, the French foin! seems to be connected; for Court 
de Gebelin (v. 2. p. 357) states it to be nearly of the same effect as 
Fi! in expressing disgust or indignation— 
Foin! J’enrage d’avoir tout ce qu’on me refuse! 


Scarron, 
258. Chaucer uses harrow! as a common exclamation of the vul 

in situations of danger, terror, or alarm: as when the clerk John’s 
horse is let loose— 

This John goth out, and fynt his hors away, 

And gan to cry harrow! and wele away } 
So, when the widow saw the fox running away with the cock— 

She eryed out harrow! and wel away! 
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So, when the miller’s wife unintentionally hits him ‘on the pilled 
a4 Down he goeth, and erieth harrowe! I die! 
So, in the Proves of the Sevyn Sages, ν. 477— 

With both honden here yaulew here 

Out of the tresses sche hit tere ; 

And sche to-cragged hire visage 

And gradde harow! with στοῦ rage. 
It is probable that this exclamation was brought by our Norman 
ancestors from France. In the old Coustumier of Normandy haro! or 
harou! is the cry of the country for the pursuit of felons, or other 
demand of justice. 

DENYALDUvs, in his Rollo Normanicus, interprets it as ha! Raoul! 
a cry addressed to Rollo, Duke of Normandy, whose name was for- 
midable to all evil-doers. 

This is what we now call the hue and ery, from the French 
huer, to hiss or hoot; in the Statute of Westminster, a.p. 1272, it is 
termed crie de pays (see the ingenious remarks of the Hon. Dares 
BARRINGTON on the Statutes), and in the Statute of Winchester, 
1285, heu e cri. 

Other etymologists may perhaps prefer the derivation of this word 
from the adjective horowe, used in old English for filthy, odious; in 
Anglo-Saxon, horu, horwwe ; from the Icelandic hor, mueor ; probably 
not unconnected with the Latin horreo :— 

And thei wer noughtie, foule, and horowe, Chaucer. 
Sometime envious folke with tonges horowe. Idem. 
Be this as it may, the interjection harrow, although its origin is 
involved in some obscurity, was evidently used to denote a strong 
feeling of horror, or a want of help, in which latter sense it would 
nearly resemble the invocations for help, common in old poetry— 
God help Tristrem, the knighte! 
He faught for Yngland! Sir Tristrem. 
O empti saile! quhare is the wynd suld blowe 
Me to the port quhare gyneth all my game ? 
Help Calyope! and wynd in Marye name. 
The King’s Quair. 

259. The clamour of the Jewish populace against our blessed ἾΑρον--- 
Saviour—? Aor,’ Apov—which is rendered in our translation by the ΑΙ 
interjectional phrase, “ Away with him! away with him!” may 
properly be called an interjection, though it is in origin an imperative 
mood. The same may be said of the expressions of Philoctetes, 
7OdwAa, and ᾿Απόλωλα (v. 749 and 752), which differ but little 
from the vulgar Irish exclamation, “I’m kill’t!"—? Apoy, ἾΑρον, may 
be compared, in point of grammatical form, to the expressions so 
common in popular meetings, Off! off !—Down! down! ἕο. And 
“ Away with him!’ may in like manner be compared to the phrase 
* Out upon it !”’— 


v af Tee 
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Shy.—My own flesh and blood to rebel! 
Sal.—Out upon it! old Carrion! 
Shakspeare, Merch, Ven. a. iii. se. 1. 
200, Among the interjections indicating slighter emotions of dis- 
pleasure toward other persons, some express contemptuous expostu- 
lation, as prithee! some indicate the trivial nature of the subject, as 
pish! some show a degree of vexation in the mind of the speaker, as 


pshaw! some denote the absurdity of the thing in question, as the 


English tut! and tush! the Latin vah! the French bah! and the 
Scottish hout! whilst others mark in the speaker a certain feeling of 
disgust or weariness, as the English humph! the French ouf’! ἕο. 
Tooke ranks prithee among adverbs. JoHNsoN does not decide 
what part of speech it is, but merely terms it “a familiar corruption 
of pray thee! or I pray thee!” Now this corruption, as he calls it, 
is the natural consequence of impetuous feeling, which, in its haste, 
condenses a complete sentence into a single word; and such a word 
is grammatically and properly called an interjection. The learned 
Doctor, however, is right in remarking that prithee is injudiciously 
used by some tragic writers, as it certainly is, in the passage which he 
cites— 
Alas! why com’st thou at this dreadful moment, 
To shock the peace of my departing soul ? 
Away, J prithee !—leave me! Rowe, 
For the passion here meant to be shown is sad and solemn, and would 
naturally deliver its expressions slowly, deliberately, and at full length. 
On the other hand, the shortened interjection suits well with the 
jesting reprimand of Celia to Rosalind— 
Cry holla! to thy tongue, I prithee! it curvets very unreasonably, 
Shakspeare, As You Like It, a, iii, se, 2. 


261. Among pleasurable emotions of a social nature those of love 


"and friendship, of respect, salutation, and admiration, of encouragement 


and applause, will be found to be expressed by most nations in inter- 
jections or interjectional forms, In English we have Welcome! 
Farewell! Hail! Greeting! Hear! Well done! Hip! Hurrah! Tn 
Scotch, Leeze me! In German, Ha! or Sa! marks active joy; 
Heil! is poetically used as a salutation of veneration; so they say 
Lebe wohl! Willkommen! Gut! Treflich! Hussah! and they 
use the Latin Vivat! as we do the Italian Bravo! In Dutch, Hei! 
expresses joy, Ach! admiration; as Ach! wat is zy schoon! Ah! 
how beautiful she is! Zegen answers to our Greeting! They 
have also Welkommest! Vaar wel! Goeden dag! &. The Gothic 
Hails! is ow Hail! In Danish are Nu! Velkomst! Leb vel! Far 
vel! In Swedish, Huru! Wal giordt! Waelkommen! Farwael! 
Lycha! In Greek, χαῖρε, εὖ, δῆτα, ἃ lavoi. In Latin, Zho! Ave! 
Salve! Vale! Prox In Italian, Benvenuto! Addio! Bravo! In 
French, Bienvenu! Adieu! Vive! Courage! In Spanish, Ay! Ha! 
Buen animo! Vaya! In Portuguese, Oh que gosto! Animo! A Déos! 
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In Welsh, Da! (Good!) Ah da! Croesaw ! (Welcome!) Ymadawiad ! 
(Farewell!) Ha! (Well done!) Wi! (O brave!) In Gaelic, Oh! 
Ho! (admiration;) Slan leat! (Farewell!) ailteach! (Welcome!) 
In Russian, Prostschaite! (Farewell!) Oora! (Hurrah!) Noo! 
Nooje ! (encouragement). In Hebrew there are interjections answer- 
| ing to Rejoice! Well done! In Arabic, to Welcome! Farewell! 
_ Well done! In Maltese, Tayyeb! (Good!) is used interjectionally 
for approbation. In Turkish, Aferin! expresses approbation, and 
Peuh! peuh! admiration. In Sechuana, Haiyah! haiyah! is a shout 
of congratulation and triumph.* The Sanskrit has an interjection of 
affection. In Hindoostanee several expressions answer to welcome, 
and several to farewell’ In Siamese there are interjections of 
approving, admiring, and applauding. In Chinese, of applauding. In 
Hungarian, farewell is expressed by Jsten hozzad, a literal translation of 
adieu from hozad (to) and Jsten (Gop), and Yool! expresses appro- 
bation. In Malayan, Ayu! marks affection, and Sabas! approbation. 
In Tongan, Malo! is a term of salutation, good wishes, and approbation, 
answering to welcome! well done! well said! &c..; Chiodofa! is a 
term of aflection and endearment; Gova lille! very well. In Ota- 
heitan, Jo nei oe! answers to farewell! Mama haou! to good day! 
In Wolof, Yoruba, and Houssa, expressions of approval and admira- 
tion are mentioned above.* In Lenni Lenape there are interjections of 
blandishment, approbation, and admiration, 

262. The three first examples of the class above mentioned are Weleome! 
uniformly reckoned by lexicographers among interjections, and properly 
so, because each of them falls within the definition before given of 
that of speech,—each shows forth a human feeling, and neither of 
the asserts anything whatever. Nor can it be said that they 
are propositions elliptically expressed ; for if the supposed ellipsis be 
filled up, it will not show forth the feeling intended by the inter- 
jection, as I shall presently exemplify in each case. I begin with the 
first, Welcome! The different feelings shown forth by this and the 
following interjection are happily discriminated by that nice observer 
of all the most delicate shades of human feeling, Shakspeare— 

Welcome ever smiles, 

And Farewell goes out sighing.® 

Let us first consider what feelings are meant.to be shown forth by 
this smiling demonstration, and reduce them to the propositional form, 
“ΕἼ rejoice that you are come ;” ‘ Your coming is a source of pleasure 
tome.” You are a welcome guest; that is, one whose coming gives 
_ pleasure to those who utter the proposition. The signification has 
been carried further, as addressing imaginary beings, but always testi- 
fying pleasure in the person uttering the sentiment. Thus in the 
song of Comus and his monstrous rout— 

1 Vassllo, Gram, Malt. p. 32. 2 Harris’s Narrative, 1838. 

8 Gilchrist, Hindoost. Dict. ad voces. 4 Supra, sec, 253. 

5. Shaksp. Troilus and Cressida, a. iii. sc. 3, 
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—— Welcome, joy and feast, 

Midnight shout and revelry, 

Tipsy dance, and jollity ! 
And in the exclamation of the chaste young Lady— 

Oh welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 

And thou, unblemish’d form of Chastity 15 
The feeling of a similar pleasure is attributed poetically to the animal 
creation— 


The night to the owl, the morn to the lark less welcome 13 
And even to the senseless earth— 


Welcome hither 
As is the spring to the earth !* 


Now this sense of pleasure in the person or thing gratified by the 


ee ee 
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approach of another is differently expressed in the languages above cited. 
The Greek verb χαέρω primarily signifies to rejoice, but in a secondary — 


sense the imperative mood of this verb is addressed to a guest on 
his arrival, as when Telemachus, welcoming the unknown Minerva, 
says— 
Χαῖρε ξεῖνε" παρ᾽ ἄμμι φιλήσεαι.5 

Literally, ‘ Rejoice, stranger, thou shalt be kindly treated by us,” 
implying a mutual pleasure both of the host and of the guest. And 
the same word was addressed to a friend at his departure, as we are 
informed by Lucian in his ‘Apology for an Error in Salutation,’’® 
But in both cases it must be observed that nothing is enunciated: for 
the imperative mood (strictly speaking) asserts nothing, it has no 
logical character, and is really interjectional. The same remark applies 
to the Latin Salve! and Vale! Hence Galba is praised for main- 
taining the old custom that his slaves and freedmen should approach 
him saying Salve! and depart saying Vale!’ Our own interjection, 
Welcome ! is explained by Johnson, “ἃ form of salutation used to a 
new comer,” elliptically used for “ you are welcome.” And the 
adjective welcome (the predicate of this proposition) he explains by 
‘received with gladness ;’? but he omits to tell us how the adjective 
comes to have this signification, the fact being that the adjective is 
grammatically derived from the interjection, which shows forth a glad- 
ness not necessarily implied in the adverb well, and not at all in the 


participle come, the elements of welcome. The same is to be said οὔ 


the similarly-formed interjections, welkomst, willkommen, velkomst, and 
waelhommen, in Dutch, German, Danish, and Swedish; they no doubt 
all came from propositions originally, but in their transition to inter- 


' Milton, Comus, ν, 102, 5 Ibid, ν, 218, 

® Shaksp, Cymbeline, a, iii, sc, 8, 4 Ibid, Winter’s Tale, a, v. 80, 1, 

δ Odyss, 1, 123, 

Sad μὲν δὴ χαίρειν, ἀρχαία μὲν ἡ προσαγόρευσι5---κὰι, ἤδη ἀπίοντες παῤ 
dAAfAwy.—Lucian, Pro Laps, int. Salut. 

7 Ut liberti servique bis die frequentes adessent, ac mand salvere, vesperi valere 
sibi singuli dicerent,—Sueton, Galba, 5, 4, 
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_ jections they changed their character, and are no longer to be treated 
logically, but morally; that is, with reference not to the cognitive, 
but to the sensitive part of the human mind. 
_ 263. As we have seen in the former example that the same feeling Farewell! 
_may be shown forth in different languages by different. interjectional 
forms of speech, and that the same interjectional form may show forth 
different feelings; so we shall find the case to be with the second 
example, Farewell! The predominant feeling in this interjection is 
| regret, to part with persons, or places, or things, more or less dear to 
us: as in the parting of Brutus and Cassius— 
For ever, and for ever, farewell Cassius ! 
If we do meet again, why we shall smile; 
If not, why then this parting was well made,? 
Satan expresses deep regret at his expulsion from the regions of eternal 


bliss— 
——— Farewell, happy fields, 
Where joys for ever dwell !? 


Othello enumerates, with like regret, the splendid objects of that mili- 


tary greatness which he must now abandon— 


Farewell the plumed troop, and the big war, 

That make ambition virtue! O farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump; 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner; and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war 15 


᾿ς Observe how differently the feeling is expressed in different languages, 
_ and how completely it would be lost in them all, if their respective 
terms were stated in the form of propositions :— 
The Greek χαῖρε, reduced from the imperative to the indicative, 
would be, “1 hope that you will be joyful in mind.” 
The Latin Vale! “1 hope that you will be healthful in body.” 
The Italian Addio! the French Adiew! and the Hungarian Jsten 
hozzad! “1 commend you to Gop!” 
The German Lebe wohl! “I hope that you will live happily.” 

The Dutch Vaar weel ! and the English Farewell ! (from the Anglo- 
Saxon Faran, to go) “I hope that you will go on well, succeed well, 
or prosper.”” 

Not only would the force and beauty of the passage be destroyed, 
but there would be no expression given to the feeling which peculiarly 
distinguishes the interjection. 

_ Observe, too, that the expression of feeling is not varied by a 
difference of the grammatical elements, which enter into the form of 
the interjection. 
_ For Lebe wohl! and Farewell! are compounded of an infinitive mood 
and an adverb. 


1 Shaksp. Jul, Ces. a. v. se. 1. 5 Milton, Par. Lost, 1, 249. 
8 Shaksp. Othello, a. iii. se. 3. 


Hail: 
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Addio! and Adieu! of a proposition and a substantive, whilst χαῖρε. 
and Vale! consist of imperative moods alone. And this last is of 
very ancient usage; for we find in Homer that Calypso thus takes 
leave of Ulysses— 4 

Seen σὺ δὲ χαῖρε καὶ ἔμπης." ; 


And Menelaus bids farewell to Telemachus and Pisistratus in like 
manner— ‘ 
Χάιρετον ὦ kovxpw——* ; 
264. The last of the three interjections above noticed is our word 
Hail! which Johnson describes as “ἃ term of salutation now used 
only in poetry.’ It is sufficiently familiar to us, however, from its 
use in our translation of several passages in the New Testament, where 
it answers to a third sense of χαῖρε in the origmal Greek, which is 
rendered in the Vulgate Ave! and expresses a feeling of respect, real 
or feigned, amounting sometimes to veneration, and sometimes to 
mere common civility. In Roman Catholic countries, the salutation 
of the Angel to the Mother of our Lord seems to be regarded as almost, 
if not quite, an act of adoration; and in this view, certain hours of 
the day are devoted to its recital; so that individuals of the lower 
classes are often found, who cannot distinguish the time of evening by 
hours, but merely by reference to the first, second, or third Ave 
Maria. In the earliest specimen of Teutonic writing extant, the 
Meeso-Goihic translation of certain portions of the Scriptures, we find 
the χαῖρε of the angel rendered literally Magino !* rejoice, a word 
which DierreNBAcH traces through the analogies of many Northern 
Janguages.* But in all the other instances, χαῖρε is rendered in Gothic, 
Hails! which is also traced by DrerFENBACH through many languages, 
as signifying “whole,” “ sound,” ‘ well,” or the like. It would 
seem, from the well-known story of ‘* Rowena,” that Wes hail! (be 
well! be in health!) was a festal salutation among the Teutoni¢ 
nations, whence we have derived the name of the wassail bowl, and 
the modern custom of drinking Aealths, The interjection Hail! 
appears to have been subsequently employed in old English, as an 
invocation to the Saints. One of our most ancient poems begins— 
Hail! Seint Michel with the lange sper !® 


And it is probably from this last custom that the modern use of Hail! 
is generally confined to the invocation of supernatural beings, as 
“ Hail! Muse!”’ or of the Great Creator Himself, as— 
Hail! Source of being! Universal Soul 
Of Heaven and Earth! Essential Presence, hail !7 
265. Dr, Jamieson explains the Scottish expression Leege me! by 
Leif is me, “ dear is to me,” observing that me (in the former phrase) 
is a dative case; and elsewhere he gives “ lei,” as signifying dear, 
 Odyss. 5, 205, 5 Thid, 11, 151, ® Luke i, 28, 


* Vergleich, Wirtbuch goth, Sprache, vol. i, p. 848, δ Thid, vol, ii, p. 497, 
5 MS, Harl, 913, fo, 5, 7 Thomson, Spring, v. 553. 
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«ὁ leesome,” or “leifsum,” desirable, and leman, “a sweetheart, male 
or female.” Unknown as all these expressions are to our modern 
English, they are all connected with the Anglo-Saxon, and many 
j other Northern tongues, and in part at least with the old English, 
| Lneb (says WacuTer) occurs in all our old dialects.! The ; 
"ἐς Thou art my beloved Son,’” is rendered in Meso-Gothic, “ Thu 
|is Sunus meins sa liuba,”* and in Frankish, ‘‘ Thu bist mein Liobo 

‘Sun.* Lied, liuba, liobo, are probably all connected with the Hebrew 

Leb, the heart. In the Dutch and Scotch Leif, dear, the b passes 

into f. In the English Love, it passes into v; but f is retained in 

several antiquated and provincial English words— 

The soule of this synfulle wight 

Is wonnen into Heven bright, 

To Jhesu Jefe and dere. 

So Bullcalf, haying been marked down for a soldier, says, “" In very 

troth, sir, I’d as lief be hanged, sir, as go.”’* Liefman, too, was con- 

tracted with us, as in Scotland, into leman, the old word for a lover 

or mistress. Sir Andrew Aguecheek says to the clown, “I sent thee 
sixpence for thy leman.’? The Scottish Leeze me had a further transi- 

tion of meaning, when followed by the preposition on, as in the 

popular song— 

Leeze me on your curly pow! 

Bonnie Davie, dainty Davie! 

For here it seems rather to mean ‘ blessing on your head!” as in the 

| Scriptural phrase, “ Blessipzs are upon the head of the just.”* And 

clearly as an interjection, it expresses a feeling different from any that 

can be given to it as an elliptical proposition. 

266. The interjections hitherto considered express feelings which, Relating te 
in Bishop Wilkins’ language, are “ the result of a surprised affection, 74s" 
moved by the apprehension of good or evil.” But there are other 
feelings which he attributes to an impression on the judgment. Such 
are those of doubting, of surprise, of bespeaking attention, of acqui- 
escence, of dissent, and the like. As these belong to human nature, 
they will be found, on examination, to furnish interjections in most 
| languages: though, from the slight nature of the feelings themselves, 


| they have attracted comparatively little notice. 
267. Doubt is a state of confused and hesitating judgment. When Doubting. 

| the matter in question is of slight importance, the emotion produced 
| by it is weak, and not unnaturally vents itself in imperfect and in- 

᾿ articulate sounds. This circumstance led Bishop Wilkins to reckon 
| 4’m! among the interjections of doubting. But though some gram- 
ἢ Marians may agree with him in this particular, the majority will 

hardly regard such unvocalized consonants as deserving the name of 


| 4 Gloss. Germanie, voc. Lieb. 2 Mark i. 11. 

} Ὁ Ulfilas, Mark i. 11. 4 Tatian, Mark i. 11. 

5 Halliwell, v. ii. p. 512. ® See Hen. IV., a. iii, sc, 2. 
? Twelfth Night, a. iii. sc. 2. 8 Proverbs x. 6. 
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speech. The case is different when one or more distinct syllables are 
uttered, as in the Latin Hem! and Au! the English Hum! the 
Greek ἄρα, and the Maltese Yagan! Like many interjections, Hem 
has a variety of significations, depending on the tone and manner of 
utterance. It indicates a sort of doubt in Phedria’s soliloquy— 
Ceepi egomet mecum inter vias, 

Aliam rem ex alif cogitare— 

Occepi mecum cogitare: Hem! biduum hic = 

Manendum est soli sine illa ? Quid tum postea δὶ 
The Latin Aw! shows a ludicrous confusion of mind in Mysis, the 
servant maid, who cannot imagine what Davus means by asking her 
questions about the child— 

Davos. Dieturan’ es quod rogo ὃ 

Mysis. Au!? 
The English Hum! which is sometimes written Humph! is called 
by JoHNSON an interjection, and described by him as “ a sound im- 
plying doubt and deliberation,” as when Macduff refuses to come at 
Macbeth’s call— 

The clondy messenger turns me his back, 

And hums, as who should say, you’ll rue the time 

That clogs me with this answer.’ 
The origin of this interjection will appear under the head of Onoma- 
topeia. The Greek ἄρα, among other meanings has that of doubt 
expressed interjectionall ; of which HooGEvEEN gives what he calls 
“ egregium dubitantis et in diversa abeuntis animi exemplum,” “ a 
striking example of a mind doubting and turning itself in different 
directions.”"* Where the Chorus, suggesting a number of ridiculous 
causes for the non-appearance of the old man, says— 

Τί ποτ᾽ ob mpd θυρῶν φάινετ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἡμῖν 
Ὁ γέρων ;° 
The Greek ἄρα, in this use of it, is not unlike the Irish Arrah |— 
Arrah! what do you think of us volunteers now ?® 


The Maltese Yagan is described by Dr. VAsALLo as “ particella 
di dubbio, e sovente vale forse?” “a particle expressing doubt, and 
often answering to perhaps, used interjectionally.”” 

268, Surprise is felt in numberless shades of intensity, from over- 
whelming astonishment to the transient impression of mere novelty, 
and these again modified by delight, anxiety, desire, aversion, terror, 
and other passions, I need only mention the English Ha! La! How! 

I began to think within myself, on the road, about one thing after another—I 
thought to myself, Hum! Must I stay here alone with her for two days? and 
what next ?—Terence, Enn, a, iv, se, 2. 

* Terent, Andria, a. iv, sc, 4.—Da, Will you answer my question? My, Aut 

* Shaksp. Macbeth, a. lil, sc. 6, 

* Doctrina Particul, 5, 3, 8. 


δ Veap, ν, 273, 
® Morris, Irish Song, 7 (ivamm, Maltese, p. 80, 


" 
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What! Indeed! Whew! Heyday! Hoity-toity! the Scotch Hech! 
My certy! the German Ey! Hum! the French Hon! the Danish 
Hoad! the Dutch Ha! Hei! Ki! LEitoch! Och! Ach! the Greek 
%, the Latin Ehem! Hho! the Hungarian Aha! Oha! the Malay 
jangan kan! the Gaelic Ri! the Welsh ha! weldyna! the Javan 
Ayou! the Chinese Hho tsai! Ee foo! Ee tsai! the Yoruba Ha! 
Hoh! the Australian Paia! ὥς. All these, different as they are in 
expression, clearly indicate surprise in its different phases, Thus, 
when Dr. Butts has shown King Henry the degrading way in which 
Archbishop Cranmer is treated by the Lords of the Council, the King 
exclaims in indignant surprise— 
Ha! ’Tis he, indeed ! 
Is this the honour they do one another δὲ 
| On the other hand, when Servilius applies to Lucius, with a m 
from Timon, he says, ‘ May it please your honour, my Lord has 
| sent—” Lucius, interrupting him, exclaims with delighted surprise,— 
|“ Ha! What has he sent? I am so much endear’d to that Lord: 
he’s ever sending ἢ 
The Scotch Hech! well expresses the surprise of the dog Luath, 
on hearing how the dissipated nobility pass their time— 


Hech man! dear sirs! Is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate ? ® 


The German Ey! is often used ironically to express surprise with 
admiration, as “ Hy! der kluge mann!” “O! what a clever fellow!” 
|The Dutch Hi! and Hitoch! sometimes mark surprise with a degree 
of doubt; as “ Hi lieve, eitoch is dat waar!” “ Now really! is that 
true?” The Greek φεῦ, expressing angry surprise, was employed as 
an ingenious compliment to Praxiteles, on his statue of the naked 
Venus at Cnidos— 


‘A Κύπρις τὰν Κύπριν ἐνὶ Κνίδῳ εἶπεν ἰδοῦσα, 
Φεῦ, φεῦ, ποῦ γυμνὴν ἐιδέ με Πραξιτέλης ;" 


269. Interjections bespeak attention in various ways, sometimes in Bespeaking 
that of civil request, sometimes in calling to a person, or in pointing δ μθοη, 
out a particular object, or in imposing silence on those whose attention 
is required, ‘TI pray,” says Jonson, “ that is, J pray you to tell me, 
| is a slightly ceremonious way of introducing a question: sometimes 
only pray elliptically.” Here is seen a connection with prithee (i. 6. 

I pray thee, as above noticed) ; but a slight variation in the form of the 
interjection marks at once the spirit and character of the speech. 
_ Thus a traveller, respectfully asking his way, may say, “ Pray, sir! is 
this my best way to Glo’ster?”’? Whilst another impetuously pushing 


1 Shaksp. Hen. VIII., a. v. sc. 2. ® Tbid. Timon, a. iii. sc. 2. 
* Burns, Twa Dogs. 
* Her naked statue when fair Venus spied, 
Good heav’ns! where did he see me thus? she cried. 
Greek Anthology. 


Pointing out. 


Ὁ 
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a person aside may exclaim, “ Prithee, get out of my way!’ The Latin 
Heus ! is often used with nearly the same effect as our Mark! Attend ! 
Hark ye! Thus the parasite Phormio calls upon Nausistrata— 

Heus! Nausistrata, pris quam huic respondes, 

Temere,—audi !* 
Polonius, calling the attention of the King and Queen to his sup 
discovery of Hamlet’s madness, uses the imperative Mark! inter- 
jectionally— | 

I have a daughter, have while she is mine, 


Who in her duty and obedience, mark ! 
Hath given me this.? 


And this, it will be seen, agrees in effect with the Hebrew interjections 
which Dr. Lee has rendéred Observe Attend !* The Hungarian 
Hallodé! is deemed equivalent to the Latin Heus tu!’ The Greek ἢ 
is of the same effect, as ἢ ZavOiac—Hollo! Xanthias!* In the Romaie, 
πρὲ, βρὲ, μπρὲ, μωρὲ, are interjections according to our Hark ye! 
Mind! from a superior to an inferior; but with some difference of 
effect; the last being deemed the most gracious and condescending.” 
270. For pointing out a particular object, there are many words 
used interjectionally, as the English, Lo! Behold! the Latin En! 
Ecce! the Greek ἰδού, the Romaic Na, the Albanian Ja! the Frankish 
Sehe! Inu! the Meeso-Gothic Sai! the German Siehe! Seht-da! 
Siehe-da! the Welsh Weli! Weldyma! Weldaccw! the Hungarian 
Thou! Inu! the Otaheitan Ahione! the Australian Nangando! &e. 
The Latin Zn! is evidently from the Doric or Colic ἡνὲ, used to the 
same effect. Eneas admiring the paintings of the Trojan war, says— 
En! Priamus! Sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi.® 


Pilate, presenting our Saviour to the Jews, says, in the Greek, We ὁ 
ἄνθρωπος, which in the Vulgate is translated Lecce homo !* though from 
the ordinary use of Hecum! Eecam! Eocos! and Lecas! it would seem 
that Loce, if considered as a verb, should be followed as an accusative 
case; and a like remark may be made on the Greek ἴδε; whence it 
is to be inferred, that both ἴδε and Zece have undergone a grammatical 
change, in passing from the verbal to the interjectional form, The 
Romaic interjection Na is also changed from the ancient Greek ad- 
verbial form ἵνα, and answers to Jn! behold! but with an accu- 
sative case, as va τὴν γυναῖκα “ behold the woman!” The German 
Siehe da! literally see there! is often used like our Lo! or Look there! 
as betokening some degree of surprise in the get uttering it, or 
calling the attention of the party addressed, “ Ich stand und wartete, 


' Hark ye! Nausistrata, before you answer him hastily, hear what I have to 
say !—Terent. Phormio, scen, ult. 

* Shakep, Hamlet, a. fi. sc. 2, 

* Numbers xvi, 26. ( Vide Heb, Gram, 5, 4 Genesis xxiv, 42. (Ibid,) 

® Pariz, Papai ad voc, δ Aristoph, Ranm, ν, 278, 7 Leake, Researches, 161. 

" Virgil, én, 1,461. See Priam! Even here his praise hath its reward, 

® John xix. 5. 10 Leake, Researches, p, 41, 
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und siehe da! er kam nicht!” “I stayed and waited, and Lo! he 
came not! Siehe da! wie tibel du gethan hast.’’ ‘“ Look there! what 
mischief you have done!” The German Da seems to have given 
occasion to the French Da, which Leroux explains, “ Sorte d’inter- 
_ jection, qui n’a lieu que dans le style le plus simple, ou dans la con- 
᾿ς versation familiére, Elle est toujours jointe ἃ quelqu’autre mot, soit 
adverbe, ou particule, et sert a aflirmer’’*— 

La dévote Caliste 

De son mari a fait un Jan— 

Oui da! un Janséniste | * 

271. For silencing others, in order to command attention, or secrecy, silencing 
we have our pat Yes! of the Courts of Justice; Hear, hear! of 
the Legislature, and other public meetings; Hark! Peace! List! 
Hush! Whist! Mum! The Greek language has πᾶνε, σιώπα, σίγα; 
the Latin s’t! Pax! the French Chut! the Italian Zitto! the old 
German /’rid! the modern German Husch! Hich! H’st! the Dutch 
Zagh! Stil! Zwyg! the Danish Stillo! Tys! the Swedish Tyst; 
the Turkish Sousa! the Hindoostanee Choop! Choop! Hisht! the 
Malay Diyam! &c. Inthe present day, Oh yes! which is the Norman 
Oyez! hear ye! has lost its verbal character, and has passed into a 
pure interjection; and the only relic of the verb, which we retain, is 
in the judicial commission of “" Oyer and Terminer,” ἑ, ¢., to hear and 
determine certain pending causes. Hear, hear! in its interjectional 
use, has a double character; seriously, as testifying approbation, and 
ironically, as evincing a contemptuous dissent. Shakspeare has made 
powerful use of some of these interjections; as in Lady Macbeth’s 
agitated exclamation, while her husband is murdering his royal guest— 

—— Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shriek’d! * 
So, when the ghost of Hamlet’s murdered father adjures his son to 
listen to the details of the crime— 
List! list! O list! 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love.® 

Our Hush! is said, by Jounson, to be without etymology ; but 
it is certainly connected with the Moceso-Gothic Hausei! hear! and 
the German Husch! which Adelung explains, in its secondary use, as 
“ein Zwischenwort stillschweigenzu gebieten,” “ an interjection to 
command silence.” In Upper Germany hosch is used for the adjective 
still, as “* die hoschen Walder,’ “the silent woods. So we use the 
word hush adjectivally— 

We often see, against some storm, 
A silence in the heav’ns, the rack stand still, 
The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 


As hush as death,7 
1 Adelung WGrtb. vol. iv. p. 204. ® Leroux, vol. i. p. 335.  Scarron. 
4 Macbeth, a, ii. sc. 2. 5 Hamlet, a. i. sc. 5. 


* Adelung Worterb. ii. 1295, 1334, 7 Shaksp., Hamlet, a. ii. sc. 2. 
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The Meeso-Gothic hausei is the imperative of the verb hausyan, ex. 
gr. Hausei, Israel! fan Goth unsar fan ains ist.’ ‘+ Hear, O Israel! 
the Lord our-God is one Lord.” This verb, which occurs frequently 
in the Meso-Gothic New Testament, is from auso, the ear; and 
DrerFENBACH has traced it through many languages, some retaining 
the letter 8, and some changing it into rr. In the former class is the 
Greek οὖς, in the latter the Latin auris; but this, in the early Latin, 
Was ausis, as appears from auscultare. The r, however, prevailed in 
most Northern tongues, as the Frankish and Alemannic ora, ore, or, 
the Low Saxon and Dutch oor, the modern German ofr, the Danish 
dre, the Swedish oera, the Icelandic eyra, the Anglo-Saxon eare, and 
the English ear. The Italian orecchio, and Spanish oreja, are corrup- 
tions of the Latin diminutive auriculus ; and from orecchio comes the 
French oreille. 

Hark! is of the same family. From οὗν, the ear, the Germans 
have formed Héren! to hear, and horchen! to listen; as the Latins, 
from ausis, had audire and auscultare; and so the Anglo-Saxons, 
from eare, had hyran and heorchian, which are our hear and hearken, 
or hark; and of this last the imperative mood easily becomes an in- 
terjection. . 

The Scottish exclamation whisht! may not improbably be of the 
same origin with hush! We pronounce this word whist! and use it, 
as JOHNSON observes, Ist, as an interjection, commanding silence; 
2ndly, as an adverb ; 3rdly, as a verb; and 4thly, as anoun, the name 
of a well-known game, requiring silent attention. Burns uses whisht 
as a noun, implying silence— 

A tight outlandish hizzie, braw, 
Cam® full in sight. 
Ye needna doubt I held my whisht 15 

Nearly similar to this is our word Hist! of which Jonnson thus 

ks :—** Hist, interj.; of this word I know not the original: pro- 
bably it may be a corruption of hush, hush it, husht, hist.” 

Mum! is reckoned by JoHNSON as an interjection, as it undoubtedly 
is; but he adds, ‘‘ Of this word I know not the original; it may be 
observed, that when it is pronounced it leaves the lips closed; a word 
denoting prohibition to speak.” Thus, Sir John Hume, soliloquizin 
to himself, whilst he is endeavouring to entrap the Duchess of Sufe 
folk— 

How now, Sir John Hume ? 
Seal up your lips, and give no word but mum! 
This business asketh silent secrecy,® 

From the interjectional use it sometimes passes to the adjectival. 
When the Duke of Buckingham has in vain endeavoured to prevail on 
the citizens to declare for Richard, he replies to the inquiry of the 
latter— 

'Ulfilas, Mark xii, 29, * Burns, The Vision, 
® Shakep, Second Part of Henry VL, a, i, sc. 2. 
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Now, by the holy Mother of Our Lord! 

The citizens are mum, say not a word.! 
|| _ The syllable mum is a kind of onomatopeia, which seems to be at 
| the root of the German mummeln, and mumpfeln, the Dutch mompe- 
|| len, the Swedish mumla, the Danish mumle, and the English mumble ; 
|| and is probably connected with the Latin murmur, and the English 
_ mutter, The Greek παῦε and σιώπα are both used by Aristophanes, 
1 8 imposing silence. When Hercules tells Bacchus that he may find 
}| his way to the infernal regions by hanging himself, the latter cries, 
| Have, πνιγηρὰν λέγεις, “ Hold your tongue! you talk of a suffocat- 
| ing way.” * Again, when Bacchus is sitting in judgment on the Poets, 
|| and /ischylus exclaims against the calumnies of Euripides, Bacchus 
cries σιώπα, “Silence!”* Theocritus uses σίγα for the same pur- 
_ pose, when Gorgo silences Praxinoe, in order to hear the celebrated 
_ singer— 


Σίγα Mpativoa, μέλλει τὸν “Adv ἀέιδειν 

“A τῆς ᾿Αργείας θυγάτηρ πολύϊδρις ἀοιδὸς." 
Of s’t, chut! and zitto! I have elsewhere spoken,® 
_ The old German cry of Frid! is thus explained by VApRIANUS: 
“De obscuris Alemannicorum yerborum significationibus. Fredum 
"hoc ipsum est quod nos hodie Friden vocamus, et pacis turbatoribus 
| solet acclamari, Mrid! Frid!”7 The word Friden, used by this old 
| author, is, in modern German, Fried, signifying public and private 
} peace, as “ Frieden halten,” “to keep the peace.” In Frankish it is 
| frido; in Lower Saxon, Frede ; in Swedish, Frid; in Danish, Fred; in 
Dutch rede, Some suppose it to be derived from frey, free, and 
some from the Meso-Gothic friyon, to love, as ak, silba Atta friyoth 
- tswis,® whilst others derive it from the Hebrew brith, a treaty of union ; 
and perhaps there may be a general connection between all these. 
Very many proper names in the Northern nations were compounded 
with Frid, as our own Alfred, Frederick, Wilfred, &c., all of which 
implied a love of peace. 


rily connected with an exertion, more or less distinct, of the intellect ; 
and consequently their interjectional expression in language, though it 
may sometimes be effeeted by a simple articulation, especially among 


1 Shaksp. Richard IIL, a. i. se. 7. 
3 Ονοματοπιΐα, id est fictio nominis—mugitus et sibilus, et murmur inde vene- 
|) runt.—Quintilian, lib. viii. c. 6, 

8 Rane, v. 722. * Thid. v. 957. 
ἢ Hush! Praxinoe! That skilful singer, the Argive woman’s daughter, is just 
about to sing of Adonis.—Theoc, Idyl, 15, v. 96. 

® Univ. Gram. 5. 412. 

_ 7 The word Freden is what we now call Friden ; and hence it is usual to cry out- 
} to the disturbers of the peace, Frid! Frid !—Goldastus, Alemannicorum Antiqui- 

tatum, tom. ii. p. 63, 
Bie 8 Ἕ ἘΝ Father himself loveth you.—Ulfilas. John xvi. 27, 

G. P 
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from, the assertions of others, or confirmation of our own, are necessa- por = dis 
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rude and barbarous people, more frequently appears as a verb, noun 
or adverb, elliptically uttered. With regard to the simple Yes anc 
Vo of our language, as it has been disputed whether they should b 
called interjections or adverbs, or should form a class by themselves 
I shall only refer, on this point, to my former Treatise, where thei 
grammatical character has been discussed at some length.’ In al 
languages, however, interjectional expressions will be found, eithe: 
plainly, or by implication, affirming or denying an assertion; and tha’ 
with more or less vehemence. Thus, besides a simple Yes, we have 
the affirmative Troth! and Faith! In French we find Certes! ou 
dd! in Italian, Sicuro! in Greek, vat évrw, δῆλον : in Romaic, vai 
vaioxe: in Albanian, ἀΐ, aovrod, Beprér; in Latin, Sic! Etiam. 
Certe! in Welsh, Jé! Dd! felly y Mae! in Gaelic, Seadh! is δ 
Dearbh! in Hungarian, Ugy! Bizouy! Moudjak! in Malayan, γα. 
Behkan! Bali! Nischaya! in Chinese Xt! gu ugen! in Otaheitan 
Ε! Oia! Ea! Ai! &. The French Certes! was adopted by ou 
elder writers, as “ Certes! the text most infallibly concludes it.” 
Troth is the noun truth, used interjectionally, and, by an ellipsis, fo 
“in truth.” Thus Benedick says, in answer to the Prince, “ Troth, my 
lord, I have played the part of Lady Fame.”* Faith! is, in lik 
manner, the noun faith, used interjectionally, and by an ellipsis, fo 
“by my faith.” So, Hamlet, excusing himself to Horatio, says— 
I’m sorry they offend you, heartily— 
Faith ! heartily.‘ 

In German, Ja freilich! or Ja wohl! serve to strengthen an aflirma 
tion. In Dutch the same effect is produced by Ja toch! or, J 
tokker ! and, in Swedish, by Ja wist! and all these agree nearly wit! 
the French Ow, da! or our Yes, indeed! But here, as in mos 
other interjections, a slight change in accent, quantity, and emphasis 
may greatly alter the character of the expression. Instead of affirma 
tion it may imply doubt; as, in the German, Ja! ist es wahr? “In 
deed! is it true?’ Dissent is expressed, contemptuously, by ou 
Tush! Tut! Buz! Fiddlestich! the Scotch Hoot! the Welsh ὟΝ 
the Latin Hho! the German Tuss! Possen! Pah! Fidelbogen! th 
Swedish 7yst! the French Zest! &. “ΟΥ̓ Tush,” says JOHNSON 
“T can find no credible etymology.” Perhaps this, as well as th 
provincial German Tuss! and Swedish Tyst! may have been looseh 
imitated from the Latin Tace! or the French Tuisez-vous! since it i 

nerally used in answer to, or anticipation of, something said, o 
ikely to be said, by another person, Thus, Roderigo impatiently in 
terrupts Iago— 

Tush! ne'er tell me! I take it much unkindly 15 


' Univ, Gram, ss, 399-402, 

* Shakep. Love’s Labour Lost, a, iv, so, 2. 

9 Ibid. Much Ado about Nothing, a. ii, se. 1, * Ibid, Hamlet, a, i, se. ἢ 
® Ja freilich ! Ja wohl! verstiirken die Bejahung. Adelung, vol, ii, p, 1406, 
* Shaksp, Othello, a. i, sc. 1, 
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_ Tut is supposed by Jonnson to be only a different pronunciation of 
Tush; and, in like manner, serves to answer contemptuously some- 
thing previously said. Thus, when Bolingbroke addresses the Duke 
of York, “ My gracious uncle,” the latter exclaims— 

Tut! tut! 

; Grace me no grace, nor uncle me no uncle,! 

Buz! is evidently an onomatopeia, imitating the buzzing of bees. 
It is used by Hamlet to interrupt Polonius— 

Pou. The actors are come hither, my Lord! 
Ham, Buz! buz!? 

The effect of the Scotch Hoot! is exemplified in the story of the 
traveller, who, having been confined to the inn at Inverary for several 
days by rain, peevishly exclaimed, at his departure, ‘“* What! does it 
rain here always?” To which the landlord answered, with great 
simplicity, “ Hoot! na, it snaws whyles!” (Oh! no, it snows some- 
times.) * 

Th Latin Hho! marks disbelief; as, when the impostor tells 
| Charmides he has been at Arabia in Pontus, the latter exclaims, 

| Eho! an etiam Arabia est in Ponto.* So, when Simo suspects Crito’s 
_ Story to be a fraudulent fiction, he says— 


Eho! tu Glycerium hinc civem esse ais ! 5 


__ The German Possen! means Nonsense! and expresses slight or 
_ jocular contempt, like our interjection Fiddlestick! Indeed, the very 
_ word Ledelbogen (fiddlestick) is not uncommon in German popular 
' sayings ; as, ““ Wer die Wahrheitgeigt, dem schlagt man der Fiedel- 
bogen aufs Maul!” ‘He who blurts out the truth with his fiddle- 
- faddle, will get a rap of the jiddlestick on his mouth.”* The French 
Zest! is a sort of interjection used on various occasions, and particu- 
larly when a person says anything which is thought to be a false- 
hood, or an empty boast. In such a case, the interjection Zest ! 
implies that you don’t believe him.’ 

273. It would be endless to enumerate the various interjectional Incidental 
expressions which arise out of incidental circumstances in all languages. “τοῦτες 
A few examples, however, may be noticed, such as Yo ho! the cry of 
sailors in heaving the anchor—Boat ahoy! used in calling a boat. 

The Greek ὠόπ' ὄπ, and ῥυππαπαὶ, exclamations in rowing. Ἱππαπαὶ, 
a supposed cry of horses, (answering perhaps in effect to our Tally-ho ! 
and Tantivy!) Craven! the cry οὗ a defeated champion in a trial 
|, by battle. Words of like import in other conflicts, as Hold! the 

German Halte! Genug! the Italian Basta! and the old Guanche 


 Shaksp. Rich, IT, a. ii. se. 3. 5 Ibid, Hamlet, a. ii, se. 2. 
* Remarks on Local Scenery, vol. 1. p. 261. 
* Plautus, Trinum: a, iv. sc. 2. 5 Riselin, p. 168. 


Π © Lorsqu’une personne dit quelque chose qui paroit fabuleux, une invention, une 
ἢ  menterie, ou gasconade, ce mot Zest! a autant de force que si l’on disoit “ Je ne 
# vous crois pas.’’—Leroux, voc. Zest. 
7 Aristophanes, Rane, v. 210. 
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Gama! Words meant to accelerate speed, or to moderate it, as the 
Australian Mautikal parti! and the Maltese Jsa! Malai, malai! 
make haste; the Italian Piano! and the Maltese Qajla! gently, and 

the Tongan O’ooa! softly! Words of deprecation, as δῆτα, 
inquiry, as Queso! Cedo! and of caution as Ware! Gare! Cave! 
Lullaby! used by nurses—and finally expressions of a vague and 
scarcely determinate nature, as Heigh-ho! Go to! the French Ga! 
Sus! Or sus! &e. 

Boat ahoy! is a mere English expression; for I have heard 
Russian officers, who attempted to imitate it, call out Boat agoy! 
it being common with them to change ὦ in foreign words to g; as in 
the Hanhwt, a vessel so named from a victory obtained near a place- 
of that name on the coast of Sweden; but which the Russian officers 
and crew always called the Gangut. The Greek ὠὸπ, and ὠὸπ, ὅπ, 
seem to haye been used in giving directions to the rowers; for 
Bacchus having entered Charon’s boat, the latter orders him to row 
strongly ; after some dispute, Bacchus says, κατακέλευε δὴ, (“ Well 
then, give the order!’’) which Charon does, in the words, ‘Qo ὄπ, 
ὠὸπ ὄπ.' The word ῥυππαπαὶ was apparently used as an incitement 
for all the rowers to pull together; and may probably have had some 
connection with the verb ρὥεσθαι, combined with the above-men- 
tioned interjection zarai; for ῥώεσθαι is explained by Hesychius 
“to hasten,” “to urge on.” ‘Immarat seems to have been used by 
horsemen in imitation of the preceding interjection, at least if we may 
so understand the sort of allegorical language with which Aristophanes 
makes the knights praise their horses— 


Εἶτα τὰς κὠπας λαβόντες, ὥσπερ ἡμεῖς of βροτοὶ, 
"EuBardyres ἀνεβρύαξαν, ἱππαπαὶ, τίς ἐμβαλεῖ ;* 


Lally-ho! is a Norman hunter’s cry, Aw taillis! to cover! to the bois 
taillis, the underwood, called in legal Latin sylva cedua, and in Italian 
bosco ceduo; because, as it is said, ‘ * Bi taglia di tempo in tempo,” 
it is. cut down from time to time.” Craven! Ina trial of battle, 
* victory is obtained,” says Blackstone, ‘if either champion proves 
recreant, that is, yields, and pronounces the horrible word ecraven.’”* 
The learned jurist adds, that ‘ this is a word of disgrace and obloquy, 
rather than of any determined meaning.” But the meaning is obvious 
enough, The conquered champion craves his life; just as he might 
in crying Quarter! Mercy! or the like. 

old! was an exclamation of similar import, applied to single 
combats. Hence, Macbeth says— 


Lay on, Macduff! 
And damn’d be he who first cries Hold! Enough !* 


' Aristoph. ν, 1105, 

* Thid. και. v. 598, Then taking the oars, as we mortals do, and ΕΝ 
down on them, they neigh out Hippapw! who pulls? 

3 Blackst, Comm, 8, 340, * Shaksp, Macbeth, a. Ve 80, 7. . 
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_. And the same may be applied to verbal contests, as it is in Hudi- 

| _ bras’s dispute with Ralpho— 
τ Hold! Hold! quoth Hudibras, soft fire, 
They say, does make sweet malt, good squire. 
The quirks and cavils thou dost make 
Ἶ Are false, and built upon mistake.! 
The German verb halten, to hold, is sometimes employed in like 
manner; as, halte deine Streiche zuriick.”® ‘And the same yerb 
supplies the origin of our military interjection Halt! which in German 
has the same sound and sense; for Adelung says, “ Halt! das 
gewohuliche Commando-Wort, wann die Truppen auf einem Marsche 
stehen bleiben sollen.”* Gama, gama! Enough, enough! This is among 
the very few words now known of the language of the Guanches, the 
extinct inhabitants of the Canary islands; and it is said to have been 
used by the council in ordering duellists to cease fightmg.* Manti- 
| katparti is given in the vocabulary of South Australia by TEICHELMANN 
| and ScHURRMANN as signifying “Make haste!” Perhaps as manti 
Sheep inability, and mantikatpa slow or lazy, it should be rendered 

* Don’t be slow!” or “ Don’t be lazy !” 
Isa! is given by VAsa.1o as “ Make haste!”’ and Qajla as Gently! 
* Malai, malai!’’ I have often heard myself, in addition to Isa! as 
signifying “make haste, quickly!’’ Ajjra is used by Electra in 
deprecation, when she is desired by Orestes, whom she does not know 
as such, to put down the urn containing the supposed ashes of her 
brother. 
Μὴ δῆτα πρὸς θεῶν τοῦτό μἔργαση, ξένε.δ 


Queso is only the ancient pronunciation of quero, “I ask,’? and was 
used in diiferent moods of that verb by Plautus, ex. gr. 


Mirum est me, ut redeam, te opere tanto guesere.® 


But in the more polished age of Roman literature, only the word 
queso remained in use, answering nearly to our interjection Pray ! 
as, “ Queso quid sit mihi faciendum?” “Pray! what am I to do??? 
Cedo! is also an old Latin verb, of which the other portions fell into 
disuse. It was equivalent to our “ Pray tell me,’ as— 

Cedo! quorsum itiner tetinisse aiunt.® 

Pray, tell me, whither they say they held their way. 


Ware! i.e. Beware! is the French Gare! and both agree with the 
Teutonic waren, and numerous derivatives, the first signification being 


1 Butler, Hudib. 1, 3, 1251. ® Hold thy blows.—Hilpert, voc. Hold, halte, 

* Halt! the usual word of command if the troops on a march are required to 
stand still.—Worterb. 2, 933. 

* Hodgson’s Notes on Northern Africa, 1844, p. 104. 

5 Sophocl. Electra, v. 212. I beseech you by the gods, stranger, do not this act 
to me! 

6 Bacchides, a. ii. sc. 2. 7 Cicero ad Atticum, 11, 15. 

8 Pacuvius, fragm. ex Medo., 
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to look toward an object ; then to be aware of the approach of danger ; 
then to warn others against it; “comme quand on crie Gare, gare!" 
Hence the cry in a farmyard, Ware Hawk ! i. e., beware of the hawk 
hovering over the poultry, an exclamation which smugglers address to 
each other at the approach of an Excise officer. 

Heigh-ho! is reckoned by JoHNSON an interjection. ‘ An expres- 
sion,” he says, “of slight languor and uneasiness.” The example 
which he quotes, however, shows that it was at first merely a sound 
produced mechanically by vocalizing the act of yawning; for it is 
that of a carrier entering scarcely awake, with a lantern in his hand, 
and crying “ Heigh-ho!”? An’t be not four by the day, Pll be 
hang’d!”* In a secondary sense, indeed, it expresses a mental 
weariness, or slight vexation, as that of Beatrice, on finding that she 
really loves Benedick, whom she had before treated scornfully. 


By my troth, I am exceeding ill—heigh-ho 18 


On this passage Malone observes, that ‘ Heigh-ho for a husband !” 
is the title of an old ballad in the Pepysian collection. 

Go to! This expression is also, and justly, designated by JoHNsoN, 
an interjection, He explains it thus, ‘* Come, come, take the right 
course !—a scornful exhortation.” This explanation, however, does 
not fully describe the emotion expressed by Dogberry in the play just 
mentioned,* He is a constable, inflated with the dignity of his 
office, and vain of his talents in the execution of it; and is, there- 
fore, vehemently indignant at being called an ass by the offender 
under examination. To repel this imputation, he enumerates his own 
good qualities, “I am a wise fellow,"—‘ and one that knows the 
law,—Go to! and a rich fellow enough—G@o to!”* The precise 
meaning of the expression is not very clear; but the constable 
evidently thinks that any one of his statements is enough to disprove 
the imputation of folly. Being a rich fellow, he cannot be an ass; 
or knowing the law he cannot be an ass; therefore the calumniator 
must be silent on this topic,—he must not go on with it, but go to 
some other, Again, in the same play, there is a little masquerade, 
in which Ursula tells Antonio, who is masked, that she knows him, 
He dems that he is the person; but she mentions various circum- 
stances, proving that she is right, and adds, “ Go to! Mum! you are 
he!’’* as much as to say, “ you need not go on with these assertions, 
for I have shown that they are false.” The emotion implied in the 
first of these examples, is somewhat more than scorn, and in the other 
somewhat less. tn the first it is indignation, in the second mere 
playful reproach. 

The French (Ga! has an enlivening effect, as in the pleasant old 
military song— 


1 Menage, Origines, p. 341, 5 Shuksp, Hen, IV., First Part, a, ii, se, 1. 
5. Much Ado about Nothing, a, ili, sc, 4, 4 Ibid. a. iv, se. 2, 
δ Ibid. a, iv, se. 2. ® Ibid, a, ii, se, 1, 
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Malgré la bataille 

πόλὲῳ donne demain ; 

Qa! faisons ripaille 
' Charmante Catin ! 
) Which has been imitated, but not quite with the spirit of the original, 
| and without an equivalent to the interjection Qa! 
Though the fate of battle 

On to-morrow wait— 

Let’s not lose our prattle 

Now, my lovely Kate! 
In French Dictionaries Ga, as an interjection, is compared with the 
Italian Orsu! Su via! as Ga, travaillons ! “ Come, let’s set to work !” 
Ga, allons! “* Come, let’s set off! Orsus! in its first sense, signified 
Now rise!” but it is also applied as introductory to a question, 
|) nearly like our Well! in “ Well! What do you say to it?”* Sus! is 
ΤΟ evidently the Italian Su! a portion of the Latin super, It is de- 
’ scribed as an interjection, used in commanding a person to stand up.” 
) The Italian Su! is also used, in the familiar style, to encourage one to 
go on in any undertaking; and when doubled, Su, su! may be con- 
sidered as equivalent to the French interjection Courage !* 
| 274. There is a considerable class of interjectional cries which Brute 
') relate to brute animals, either as directly addressed to them, or as 
᾿ς employed in their pursuit. The celebrated Grimm has entered so 
) largely into this subject that I cannot do better than extract from his 
_ Deutsche Grammatik the following passage. ““ Interjections relating 
| to animals have been introduced into language. I do not mean 
_ merely as attempts to bring their cries nearer to the articulations of 
the human voice; but also as expressions peculiar to particular 
dialects, and transmitted from generation to generation, by which 
different animals are either lured or intimidated by human beings. 
These sometimes resemble the natural cry of the animal, but so 
variously modified, that animals of the same class are accustomed to 
quite different sounds in different countries. The following may be 
deemed cries luring animals to food, &c. :— 

“In Middle High German, Za za za! (to hunting-dogs), Lower 
High German, Da da! (to dogs), Stiten sit stit ! (to horses), other- 
wise Hif hf! Hichis! (to colts), Schdpen schdp schip! (to sheep), 
Austrian, Dunkel dunkel! Hédel hédel! δῇ goats), also Luzel luzel ! 
and in other places Zub zub! Luk luk! Késs kiihel késs (to cows), 
also Helo helobe! wuzi wuzi! (to pigs), on the Rhine, Huss, huss da! 
in Suabia, Hutz! in Austria, Hutah! and Fug fael fug! Ninni ninni! 
(to cats), also Minz minz! Mudel miitz miitz! Ze zitz! or Pus pus! 
Gusch gusch! Guss gus! Gods gés! (to geese), Hessian and on the 

1 Or sus! Interjection qu’on exprime lorsqu’on interroge une personne. Or 
sus! qu’en dites vous !—Leroux, v. 2, p. 239. 

2 Sus! Interjection lorsqu’on commande ἃ quelqu’un de se lever sur ses pieds, 
—Leroux, v. 2, p. 497. 

$ Su—particula esortativa-raddoppiata—Su! su! Courage !—Alberti, voc, Su. 


δον τ ΣΙ δ ἴων, 
At ἐν" 
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Rhine, Wulli wulli! Low Saxon, Hulli hulli! Sleswig, Rusch rusch! 
Fit fit! (to goslings), Pile pile! Bile bile! (to ducks), Austrian, Aut 
aut! also sometimes Nat nat! Lip lip! Pipi! (to hens), in other 
places, Put put ! Tick tick! Tict tict ! 

“Intimidating cries are the following. In Middle High German, 
Schu schu! (to fowls), in Bavaria, le! (to birds), Huss da 1 Huschkt ! 
(to hens), Lithuanian, Tisz! (to hens). 

*« Peculiar sounds for calling or driving them, are directed to intelli- 
gent dogs, horses, and cattle. The driver’s words which direct harnessed 
oxen right and left should here be mentioned. The most usual for 
the right is Hott! Austrian, Hatt hott! Low German, Hot hut! 
Hurhaut ! but in Bavaria and Crain, Diwo diau! Di dist! Tschoa 
dist! For the left, Hai! and Wist! often together, Hauwist! 
Wisthau! Hotta! and Wust! often both together; Suabian, Jist! 
Austrian, Hi! Zohi! Tschohi! Swudee! for left is singular. FRisca 
gives Schwodee! a vocabulary by PauzEE gives Zwoudee.! Zwustache ! 
and Hans Sacus, Her! and Zuher! I do not pretend to understand 
these strange, and probably very ancient words.’ 

So far Grimm. It is curious that the sound Schu! Schu! which 
he mentions as used in Germany for driving away fowls, is not only 
like what farm-servants in Cheshire and Lancashire use for that pur- 
pose, but is nearly the same as that which was employed in ancient 
Athens, as we find in Aristophanes— 

Ποῦ, ποῦ, ᾿ς, ᾿εμοῦ τὸ δίκτον ; 

Σοῦ, σοῦ παλιν σοῦ." 
The Scholiast derives σοῦ from the verb σοβέω, and Sumas derives it 
from σέω ; but it is manifestly a mere arbitrary sound, ‘supposed to be 
likely to drive away birds, which both critics agree is the meaning 
intended by the dramatist. 

In the Hungarian language, Héss! is explained, ‘ Interjectio as 
linas abigendi!’* “ an interjection of one driving away fowls.” 
“ Huz!” says Wacuter, “is the cry of the Suabians calling swine; 
and Sic! of the Bretons for driving them.” 

The Chinese have a particular interjection for driving out a dog, 
which they express by the sound Chhih! and thence they have formed 
a verb, to chhih, as in the proverbial expression, ‘In the presence of a 
friend, do not chhih a dog ;’® the meaning of which, no doubt, is, “do 
not annoy your friends with your domestic grievances.” Among the 
appropriate sounds addressed by our waggoners to their horses are 

ee-ho! for going on, and Woh! for turning! In Germany, as 
AbELUNG informs us, op is addressed to a stumbling horse.’ 

Whoop! used to be applied to dogs at a bear-baiting, encouraging 
them to attack the bear, 

' Where, where's my net? Shoo! shoo! shoo again !—Vesp. v, 208, 

5 Pariz Papai, Diction, Latino-Hungaraum, p, 852, 

5 Marshman, Chinese Gram, p, 498, 

* Pogge's Aneod, of Eng, Lang., ed, 1844, p, 9, © Worterb, v. 2, p, 1280, 
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To let them breathe a while, and then 
Cry Whoop! and set them on again,! 


 Halloo! Johnson says, is “an interjection, a word of encou 


ment, when dogs are let loose on their game,’’* Hillo! ho, ho, boy! 
Come, bird, come! is the cry which a falconer uses to call his hawk 


_ down from the air; and in imitation of this, Hamlet uses the same cry 
__ to Horatio and Marcellus, after he has been some time separated from 


them.’ In the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ the old shepherd calls to his son, 
Whoa! Ho! Hoa! and the latter answers, Hilloa! loa! So ho! is 
a very old expression used among huntsmen on discovering a hare; as 
appears from the ancient ballad of the ‘ Huntynge of the Hare’— 


The yoman rode and cryed So hoo! 
And putte his hare up with his boo,.4 


| Mercutio jestingly applies this cry to the appearance of the old nurse— 


MERC. So 
Rom. What hast thou found ? 
Merc. No hare, sir.5 


275. Hitherto I have considered interjections and interjectional forms Religious 


attestation, benediction, or the like; but in course of time, the expres- 
sions gradually become vague and obscure, are corrupted in form, and 
dwindle into mere interjections, showing forth nothing but the ebul- 


lition of the speaker's feelings. I shall begin with those striking 


acclamations which connect the Christian dispensation with the 
Mosaic— Hallelujah! and Hosanna! These are vaguely known to 


most of us as interjections, of a sacred and reverential character, ad- 


dressed to the Almighty and the Saviour. They are, however, of 
distinct origin in the Hebrew tongue. Hallelwjah appears in our trans- 
lation of the ‘Book of Tobit,’ where the holy man, predicting the 
restoration of Jerusalem, says, “And all her streets shall say, Alleluia ! 
and they shall praise Him, saying, Blessed be God, which hath 
extolled it for ever!’* We have retained the Hebrew form also in 
the ‘ Book of Revelation :’ “I heard a voice of much people in heaven, 


_ saying, Alleluia! salvation, and glory, and honour, and power, unto 
the Lord our God!’? But in the ‘ Book of Psalms,’ where it forms 
_ the opening of several of those sacred lyrics, and often their conclu- 


1 Butler, Hudib. 1, 2, 165. ® Dictionary, v. Halloo. 
8 Hamlet, ἃ. i. sc. 5. * Weber’s Metr. Romances, v. 3, p. 285. 
5. Romeo and Juliet, a, i. sc. 4. 6 Tobit xiii. 8. 7 Revelation xix. 1. 


_ With reference only to the ordinary concerns of life: but language *” 
| Owes much to the religious impressions of mankind. These have, in 
_ all ages, called forth or modified sudden outbursts of feeling with 
_ relation either to the one true Gon, or to false deities, or to angels, 
_ Saints, or, in short, to any person or thing which the speaker deems 
' Sacred. Superior beings, real or imaginary, are, perhaps, at first 
addressed solemnly in distinct terms of invocation, prayer, praise, or 
_ thanksgiving ; or their names are employed among men in adjuration, 
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sion, our translators have uniformly rendered it, ‘Praise ye the 
Lord!”! It seems, therefore, to be not a simple interjection, but an 
interjectional form derived from a Hebrew root, signifying praise, and 
to be employed in that sense, in which all created beings, to whom 
the faculty of contemplating, however imperfectly, the works of the 
Great Creator, is given, are bound to testify their utmost admiration 
of His infinite power, wisdom, and goodness. Hosanna is of a differ- 
ent import; it appears to be adopted from a passage in the Psalms, 
which Dr. Leg has rendered, “Ὁ Jehovah, save now! O Jehovah, 
give now prosperity !”* The Jewish youths, it is said, were accus- 
tomed to recite this verse when they carried branches of palm in pro- 
cession, the week after the Feast of Tabernacles ; and hence, when our 
Saviour entered Jerusalem, they preceded Him, as the expected Mes- 
siah, crying, ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David!” that is, “ May the Son 
of David save us now!”* Surpas, therefore, seems to be in error 
when he says, “ Hosanna signifies Glory.* Nor is JoHNsoN more 
accurate in explaining it as “an exclamation of ‘ Praise to God!’ ” 
though he seems to have been led into this error by Muurox, who 
describes the angels answering to the call made on them by the 
Almighty Father to adore his Son— 
Heav’n run 
With jubilee, and loud Hosannas fill’d 
Th’ eternal regtons,® 
Here, indeed, the blest voices may be supposed to have uttered 
praises and thanksgivings, or to have glorified God with Hallelujahs ; 
but there was no need to cry to Jehovah to save them, or to give them 
ity, which, we are assured on the best authority, is the real 
import of Hosanna ! 
A great part of heathen worship seems to have consisted of inyo- 
cations, such as ’Iy) Παιῆον, ᾿Ιὴ, Ἰὴ, Ἴακχ᾽, ὦ Ἴακχε, Luhoe! &e. 
Οὐδὲ Θέτις ᾿Αχιλλῇα κινόρεται ἄιλινα μήτηρ 
‘Orndr’ ᾿Ιὴ Παιῆον, "Ih Παιῆον ἀκούση." 


"Th, Ἰὴ φθέγγεσθε.7 

Ἴακχ᾽, ὦ Ἴακχε, is the acclamation of the Chorus, meant apparently to 
represent what was practised in the mysteries.* The Latin Zuhoe! is 
an interjection of the bacchanals, taken from the Greek εὖ διέ : ** Well 
done, my son!” which was applied by Jove to Bacchus, for his 
exploits in the war of the Titans. In modern times, invocations of the 
Almighty have often degenerated into mere ejaculations on the most 
trivial occasions ; as when Sganarelle’s wife Martine comes in search of 

1 Paalm evi. 1 and 48, &o, 5 Psalm exvili, 25, See 383, 8 Matthew xxi. 9, 

“'Ὥσαννά δόξαν onudiver,—Suidas, v. 2, p. 894, ed. 1619, 

> Paradise Lost, 8, 247. 


© Nor did Thetis, the wretched mother, deplore Achilles, 
When she heard I¢ Paon! Id Pmon! 


Again— 


Callimach, Hymn Apoll, ν, 20, 
7 Sound Je, Jée.—Tbid. v, 25, ® Aristoph. Rane, ν, 319, 


| omar. ἀκ], of ΙΝΤΕΠΙΒΟΤΙΟΝΒ, 219. 


her husband, she exclaims, ‘Ah, mon Dieu! que j'ai en de peine ἃ 
| trouver ce logis.”' A century or two ago, a similar abuse of the 
sacred name of the Lord was common in our own country, even among 
| persons of great respectability. Thus the learned SELDEN, speaking 
of a certain Hebraism in our translation of the Bible, says, “ It is well 
enough as long as scholars have to do with it; but when it comes 
amongst common people, Lord! what jeer do they make of it!” 
}| This exclamation occurs, too, very frequently in the Diary of Mr. Pepys, 
{| 2 person, indeed, of low origin, but of no small official weight and 
_ importance. 
Interjectional forms of adjuration have been common both in ancient 
and modern times, and these also frequently became mere exclamations, 
as Mehercle! Equinim! &c. It is commonly thought that Mehercle! 
and Mecastor ! were elliptical expressions for “ Jta me Hercules adju- 
wet!” “ Ita me Castor adjuvet !” But M. Dacier gives a more 
| μά explanation of them. He considers the me and e of the 
Romans to be equivalent to the Grecian adjurations by pa and γὴ, &e., 
) as per Castorem! ‘by Castor!” was the import of Me Castor! and 
i πρίνου, as per Herculem! “by Hercules!’ Ejuno, as per Junonem, 
)) “by Juno!” Ecere! as per Cererem! “by Ceres!’ Epol ! as per Pol- 
|) lucem! “by Pollux!’* Mediusfidius! was a similar adjuration: and 
|) this, also, is differently explained, for Festus supposes fidius was an 
ancient form of filius, the son. He, therefore, takes the adjuration to 
|) answer to‘the Greek μὰ τὸν Διὸς indv, “ by the son of Jove!” meaning 
‘Hercules. Others, however, explain it to signify “ by Fidius!” (the 
God of Faith or Fidelity), and this seems probable, from a passage in 
|| Plautus, where Demenetus, being conjured to speak the truth, saysS— 
Per Deum Fidium que queris jurato mihi 
Video necesse esse eloqui quiquid roges.* 
Since I’m conjured by Fidius, I see 
I must speak out, and answer all your questions. 
In adjurations like vat μὰ Aia (by Jove, affirmatively), and ’ov μὰ Ala 
) (by Jove, negatively), it is well observed by HoogEveen, that the 
adjuratory force is given by μὰ, and the affirmative or negative cha- 
racter by vai or du, respectively ;° and so, when the adjuration was by 
| any inferior object, as when Achilles swears by his sceptre, affirma- 
| tively, that he will never again go out to fight for the Grecians: καὲ 
ἐπὶ, μέγαν ὅρκον ομοῦμαι--- | 
Ναὶ μὰ rode σκῆπρον.δ 
) And when he swears to Calchas that no one shall touch him— 


Οὐ μὰ yap ᾿Απὸλλωνα---οὐτις ---σὸι--- χεῖρας ᾿επόισει. 


_ * Molitre, Med. malg. Lui. a. iii. se. 9. ® Selden’s Table Talk, art. Bible. 
ΕΝ 8 Dacier, Not, ad Testum, voc. Mecastor. 
) 4 Anisaria, a. i. sc. 1. 5 De Particulis, c. 25. 
) Homer, Iliad, i. 233. And here I swear a great oath, yea, by this sceptre! 
_ ‘Ibid. v. 86, &c. Nay, by Apollo! no one shall lay hands on thee! 


War-cries. 
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But μὰ alone has an adjuratory force; and we sometimes find it ap- 
plied, ludicrously, to trifling objects, as— 

Ma τὸν κύν᾽ ὦ Νικόστρατ᾽, ob φιλόξενος." 
This, no doubt, was said in ridicule of Socrates, who is reported to 
have used a similar interjection as others did, μὰ τὴν κράμβην (by the 
cabbage 5). Aristophanes puts in the mouth of Socrates several other 
absurd ejaculations, as pa τὴν ἀναπνοὴν, by the breath !* μὰ τὸ χάος; 
by Chaos! μὰ τὴν ᾿αέρα, by the air! μὰ τὴ» ὀμίχλην, by the cloud 1" 
Occasionally μὰ is omitted, and the interjection shortened to a single 
syllable, as Theocritus uses day for γᾶν, and that Dorically, for γῆν» 
the Earth, or Ceres— 

eee + κὴμὲ λέγοντι 


Πάντες ἀοιδὸν ἄριστον, ἐγὼ δέ τις bv ταχοπειθής. 

Ou δᾶν.5 
So in Latin, the entire phrases, juro per Herculem! juro per Pollucem ! 
(I swear by Hercules! I swear by Pollux!) are melted down to the 
short interjection, Hercle! and Pol! Cherea, fearful of being seen and 
recognized, exclaims— 
Perii Aercle! obsecro, 

Abeamus intro, Thais.® 
So the Argive nobleman, when cured by his friends of his pleasan 


lunacy, cries out— ¥ 
Pol! me occidistis, amici, 

Non servastis, ait, cui sic extorta voluptas, 

Et demptus, per vim, Mentis gratissimus error.’ 

276. “The custom of the middle ages,” says Grima, “ brough 
into use a separate war-cry for every party going into battle. Of these 
the most celebrated in the early Frankish romances was Montjoie 
(the Mons gaudii of Ducangr), sometimes written Monsgoy! anc 
sometimes Monzoye.”* Hence Professor WiLDE, in 1793, predicting 
the restoration of the French monarchy, said, “ Instead of the tumul 
and din of their anarchy, the human voice divine may yet be heard 
The ancient spirit may yet revive. The cry of Bourbon nostre Dame 
and Montjoie St. Denys! may again resound through France,” 

“To this was sometimes added Pretiosa! the name of Charle 
magne’s sword, Often, too, the name of the warrior’s town, or district 
was shouted.”® This is ludicrously imitated by BurLer, in deseribin, 
a triumph of “the Aldermen of Rome, who,” he says— 

1 Aristoph. Vesp. v.84, No, no; by the dog Nicostratus ἃ he is not hospitable 

* Athenmus, lib, ix. p. 870, ed. 1657. ὁ Nubes, v, 627. 4 Ibid, v, 81: 

δ᾽ And they all call me an excellent singer; but 1 am not easily persuaded b 
them. No, indeed !—Theocritus, Idyl, 7, 37, &e. 

6 By Hercules! 1 am undone, ἱ beseech you, Thais, let us go in, —Teren 
Eumachus, a, v. se, 2, 

7 By Pollue! you have killed me, friends, and not benefited me, since you hav 
thus robbed me of pleasure, and forced from me my mind’s most delightful erro 
—Horat, Epist. 9, 2,138. 

* Grimm's Deutsche Grammatik, v, fii, p. 807, ¥ Τα, 


ne 
(ee 


Did ride with many a good morrow, 
And hey for our town! through the borough! 
| ea Hudibras, P. 2, C. 2, v. 608. 
| The knights,’ adds Groat, “contented themselves with the 
mere cry of Schevaliers! or Ey! Schafaliers! Werder helt!” Come 
on knights! Be heroes! “ And even here with the distinctive addition 
of the country, as Schevaliers Parmenie!”' So Shakspeare, in the 
First Part of King Henry IV. (a. iv., sc. 3) says— 
᾿ God and St. George! Talbot, and England’s right ! 
_ 277. In the middle ages, too, an evil custom prevailed, although Poach 
strictly forbidden by the law of the church, of swearing by various 
|| parts of Christ’s body, as his hair, his head, &c. “ Si quis per capillum 
Dei, vel caput juraverit” (says the Decretum Caus. 22, quest. i., c. 10) 
|| “si Laicus anathematizetur.’”’ To evade this formidable penalty some 
absurd perversions of the words were adopted, which rendered the 
| interjections apparently as unmeaning as the Latin pol! or the Greek 
day. Thus the names of God and Christ were travestied by Gog, 
“ Cock, Ad, Od, J, or 5. 
The oath, “ By God’s body,” is perverted into the interjectional 
| forms of Odsbody! Udsbody! Odsbodikins! and Bodikins! The 
|) carrier, in the First Part of King Henry IV, (a. ii., sc. 1), cries out 
|) “ Odsbody ! the turkies in my pannier are quite starved.” The milk- 
) maid, seeing Viola faint, exclaims, “* Udsbody! Nan, help, she’s in ἃ" 
~ sound "ἢ 
__ Udsbodikins ! is a diminutive of the preceding, as in the old epigram 
/ on the carter, whose team had been stolen— 
a If, Giles, I’ve lost six geldings, to my smart; 
If not, Odsbodikins! I’ve found a cart! 
Bodikins ! is the same shortened; as when Justice Shallow, in the 
_* Merry Wives of Windsor,’ says, “" Bodikins ! Master Page, though I 
“at be old, and of the peace, if I see a sword out, my finger itches to 
be one!” 
|) _Gog’s sides! is “ By God’s side,” in allusion to the side of Christ, 
which was wounded by the soldier’s spear. Thus Hodge says to 
|| Dickon, in ‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’— . 
Gog’s sides! Dickon, me think Ich hear him. 
Be Godde’s face! a more distinct oath, occurs in Winton’s Chronicle— 


Evyn in the Peth was Erle Duwy, 
And til a gret stane that lay by, 
i He sayd, be Godde’s face, we twa 
Ι The fleycht on us sall samyn ta. 
|| _Ud’sfoot! By God’s foot! is an interjection of the Scornful Lady, 
| when she finds she has been deluded— 
i Udsfoot ! am I fetch’d over thus 13 


ee 


1 Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik, vy. iii, p. 307. 
® Beaumont and Fletcher, The Coxcomb, a. v. sc. 2. 
8 Ibid. The Scornful Lady, a. v. 
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’Sfoot! and ’ Foot! are the same shortened, Belleur, vexed at bein; 
ridiculed by Rosaline, says, “1 will not be a history, “Sfoot! I wil 
-not!”" ’Foot! is an exclamation of young Loveless, when surprisec 
at the usurer’s unexpected liberality— 
’ Foot! this is stranger than an Africk monster !® 

By Cock’s bones! originally signified “ By the bones of God!” tha 

is, “ of Christ ”"— 
Thei swere all be cokkes bownes 18 

So in Chaucer— 

See how he nappeth! see for cock’s bones 
How he woll fall from his hors at ones, 

*Sfacks! signified originally “ By Christ’s hair ! and was the very 
oath per Capillum Det, specially prohibited in the canon law; fo 
Jeax in Anglo-Saxon is the hair of the head, whence was named th 
town of Halifax, i. ¢., helig feax, the holy hair. Hence, too, the nam« 
of the well-known English family Fairfax, ἃ e., fair-hair. The wore 
Jakes for the hair is still used in the Cheshire dialect. 

Cock’s passion ! is an evasion of the oath “" By the passion of Christ !’ 
As an interjection, it implies only a slight alarm, when used by 
Grumio on his master’s approach— 

Cock’s passion! silence! I hear my master.* 

*S’blood ! is “ΒΥ God’s blood!” ἃ e., “ΒΥ the blood of Christ!” 
an oath, which, taken seriously by a Christian, must have been felt a: 
a most sacred obligation; but we find it as an interjection in the 
mouths of reprobates, who appear to have had little sense of religion 
thus Falstaff, engaged with Prince Henry in a robbery, has had his 
horse remoyed by one of his companions, and exhaling his vexation ix 
an interjection, he exclaims, “’S’blood! I'll not bear mine own flesh s« 
far afoot again for all the coin in thy father’s exchequer.”® 

’S’pretious! or Ud’s pretious! was “ By Christ’s precious blood !” 
This also became an interjection expressing vexation, as when Hylas. 
who has been deluded by a sham marriage, is told that no marriage 
has taken place, he cries out in surprise and disbelief, “’Spretious |! 
you'll make me mad, Did not the priest tie our hands fast ?”’* — Se 
the tinker’s trull, when jealous of poor Viola, cries “ Ud’spretious |! 
must you be ticing ?””” 

Zounds ! is * By God's wounds !’’ Sir Leoline, “ the baron rch,” 
thus expresses himself in Coleridge’s wild and beauteous poem ;— 

He swore by the wound in Jesu’s side! *® 


The more common oath, however, was by the five wounds, viz., 


1 Beaumont and Fletcher, The Wildgoose Chase, a, ii, so, 3, 

* Ibid, The Scornful Lady, a, v. ® Huntynge of the Hare, f. 1, v. 117. 
* Taming the Shrew, a, iv, sc, 1, ® Henry LV,, First Part, a, ii, se, 2. 
5 Beaumont and Fletcher, Mons, Thomas, a, v. 8¢. 7. 

7 Ibid, The Coxcomb, a. ii, se, 1, ἡ " Christabel, P. 2. 
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| those in the side, hands, and feet; to which frequent allusion is made 
i in ancient heraldic bearings. This awful oath, too, passed into an 


| ordinary expression of alarm or violence ; as when Falstaff is told that 
Ϊ the travellers are eight or ten in number, he cries, “ Zounds! will 


“Αγ, by Gog’s wounds !’? quoth he, and swore so loud, 
That, all amaz’d, the priest let fall his book.* 

Od’s nouns! is another perversion of the same oath; as we learn 
from Dame Quickly, when Parson Evans is examining the boy in his 
] grammar— 


Evans. How many numbers is in nouns ? 


Wu, Two. 
QuickLy, Truly, I thought there had been one more; because they say 
Od’s nouns ! Merry Wives of Windsor. 


| Od’slife! ’Slife! Life! and Od’slifelings! are different evasions of 
avery solemn oath “By the life of God!” or in scriptural phrase, 
το As the Lord liveth!’ We find them as interjections, casually 
_ marking some degree of impetuosity, vexation, or sudden alarm. When 
| Sir Anthony Absolute is indignant at his son’s pretended indifference to 
| Lydia’s beauty, he exclaims— 
*Odslife! when I ran away with your mother, I wouldn’t have touched 
4g anything old or ugly to gain an empire ! Sheridan, Rivals, 
| _ * Life! is an interjection of angry surprise in Thomas Middleton’s 
| play “No Wit like Woman’s :’— 
1 *Life! had he not his answer? 
|| Sir Andrew Aguecheek having been beaten by Sebastian, and mis- 
| taking Viola for him, cries out in alaam— 
*Odslifelings ! here he is ! 
\ Shaksp. Twelfth Night, a. v. se. 1. 
}) ‘Slight! is “ By God’s light !” but when used interjectionally, it is 
|| often applied on very trivial occasions. When Mark Antonio sees 
| Eugenia pass by, veil’d, he exclaims to his companion— 
Hh "Slight! sir, yonder is a lady veil’d! 9 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Love’s Pilgrim, a. iv. se. 1. 
Several French interjections have arisen from similar evasive oaths, 
_ by the blood, the body, the head, &c., of our Saviour. 
| Palsangguené! corrupted by the peasants from Par le sang béni! 
“ By the blessed blood!’ i. ¢., of Christ: thus the peasant Lucas, 
_ amused at Sganarelle’s droll expressions, says, “ Palsangguenné! νὰ 
un Médecin qui me plait.’’* 
Parlacorbleu! originally “By the body of Christ, when dead and 
livid!” It was afterwards shortened to Corbleu! Parbleu! and 


_ *Henry IV., First Part, a. ii. se, 2. 3 Taming the Shrew, a. iii. se. 2. 
a ® Palsangguenné ! here’s a pleasant doctor !—Moligre, Med. m. Lui, a. i. se. 6. 
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a Parlacorbleu! gardez d’échauffer trop ma bile) ὃ9ΘΌΘΌΘῸΟἝ 
Corbleu, mon Gendre, ne m’échauffez pas la bile 15 ss 
Parbleu! sil faut parler des Gens extravagans, 
Je viens d’essuyer un des plus fatigans.® 
Pardieu! Jen tiens, c’est tout de bon !* 
Morbleu! seems to have been, in like manner, shortened from 
“ Par la mort bleue,”’ reminding us of the πορφύρεος θάνατος of 
Homer. But used as an interjection, it may express angry surprise; 
as when Alceste is indignant at the insincere praise which Philinthe 
bestows on Oronte’s silly verses— 


PHILINTHE. I never heard verses so well turn’d. 
ALCESTE (aside). Morbleu!® 


Tétebleu! and Ventrebleu! belong also to this class. They are both 
employed by Destoucues, the first to mark indignation— 
Le Com. Moi je ments? Zétebleu, mon pere, permettez ; 


and the second to mark contempt— 


Le Marquis, Trave de colére! 
Ou je me facherai— 
Le Baron, Fachez vous, Ventrebleu ! 


Ventre! is sometimes used alone :— 
Et si j’avois quelque pouvoir, 
Ventre! je vous ferai savoir ! 

Ventre Saint Gris! was the common exclamation of Henri IV. Its 
signification is obscure ; but it may possibly have referred, like Ventre- 
bleu, to the dead body of Christ. 

Cadedis! is a Gascon interjection, originally Cap de Diew! “ By 
the head of God!” the word cap from the Latin caput being used in 
Gascony to signify the head: thus Menace, explaining the word 
CapeT, treats it as a diminutive of cap, and says, the Gascons pro- 
nounce it capdet, meaning a younger son, the eldest son being the 
proper head of the family, Probably the Latin caput was corrupted 
first into capt, and then into cap ; and capt with the diminutive particle 
et, formed capt-et, and by contraction cadet ; whence we use cadet for 
a youfiger son of a family, and of late years as the peculiar title of a 
student admitted into a military college, preparing to be an officer, 

Corpo di Bacco! “ Body of Bacchus!” is an Italian exclamation of 
surprise, which I have often heard from persons of the highest re- 
spectability ; and which may, perhaps, have been at first adopted by 
way of evading the profane use of an oath by the body of Christ, The 
exclamation Per Bacco! however, is also common, and may possibly 


* Parlacorbleu! take care not to stir up my bile.—Molitre, Com, Imaginaire. 
* Corbleu! my son-in-law, don't stir up my bile,—Ibid, George Jaudin, a, i. 


ac, 8, 
® Parbleu! if you speak of troublesome fellows, I have just met with one of the 
most annoying,—Ibid, Misanthrope, a, ii, sc. 5, 7 
* Pardiou! 1 have got it, it is quite right, Saint Amand. 
δ᾽ Molitre, Misanthrope, a, i, sc, 2, 
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have descended from the times of heathenism, as the similar phrase 
By ve! has done in English. Certainly, in neither case is there a 
_ Serious intention of appealing to deities which are well known to have 
ho existence; it follows that the words are merely interjectional forms 
of speech, iss 
q Next to the appeals addressed to the “Almighty and the Saviour 
" prior to the Reformation, were those addressed to the Saints and the 
4 Virgin Mary, asis still the case in Roman Catholic countries ; but every- 
_ where the solemn invocation has passed into a mere interjection, In 
_ Malta, for instance, the exclamation Santa Maria ! which is continually 
_ heard, especially among the lower classes, neither conveys nor is 
"meant to convey to the mind of the bearer any other impression than 
_ that of surprise, or alarm, on the part of the speaker. A similar effect 
|) was formerly produced in England by the interjections now obsolete : 
Marry! By the mackins ! Birlady! and provincially By Lakin ! and By 
| Leakins! It is a remarkable instance of the effect of habit in converting 
a solemn invocation into a mere interjection, that Bishop Latimer, who 


: 


| 
it 
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By the mackins! “By the maiden!” is used interjectionally by 
| T. Ranpo.pu, a satirical poet of the seventeenth century. 

Mackins! is a diminutive like the German mdidelene, whence also 
᾿ comes our word maiden, often used anciently for the Blessed Virgin ; 
/ as when applied to the name of a town or village, as Maiden Newton, 
| Maiden Bradley, and Maidenhead. There was some years ago an inn 
| called the Maidenhead Inn, at Salisbury, which originally had for its 
|| sign the head of the Virgin Mary. ApELUNG observes that OrrrRIED 
‘and the other Frankish writers invariably designate the mother of our 
| Saviour by the simple word Magad, the maid. (Wérterbuch, v. 3, p.13.) 
᾿ς Birlady! is used in Beaumont and Fletcher's play of ‘ The Coxcomb 
, where the Justice addresses Curio, who has brought him 
|| some papers— 

ἡ Birlady! sir, you have rid hard, that you have. 
| In the ‘ Tempest,’ a. iii., sc. 8, we have By’rlakin! and again, in the 
\| ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ a. iii., sc. 1; and this is still further 


ib 


Corrupted in the Cheshire dialect, to By lakin! and By leakins! but it 


1 Latymer, Sermon Seventh, fo. 54, ed. 1562. 
5 Shaksp. Hamlet, a. ii. sc. 1. 
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is obvious that a Cheshire 


peasant at the present day has not the 


slightest notion that in using this interjection he is speaking of the 


mother of Christ. 
Of things held sacred, the 


ν 


rood, or cross of Christ, and the mass, 8 


solemn service of the Roman Catholic church, were among the most 
remarkable. When Brengwain is brought into “a grisly clough,” to 


be killed by the murderers— 


Sche cri’d merci enough, 


ἢ 
᾿ 


And seyd, for Criste’s Rode ! 


What have 


done wough— 


Whi wille ye spille mi blode ? 


Sir Tristrem, Fytte ii. st. 59. 


Mass ! an interjection frequent in our old plays, but now obsolete, 
was originally an adjuration, By the mass! in which Christ himself 
was believed to be bodily present. It must, therefore, have been an 


oath of weighty obligation ; 


but we find it employed as a mere ejacu- 


lation of good-humoured approbation. When old Capulet’s servant 
jests on being ordered to fetch logs, his master merrily replies— 


Mass! and well 


said, Thou shalt be loggerhead. 
Romeo and Juliet, a. iv, sc. 4. 


It may here be observed that the Latin obsecro! which is often used 
interjectionally, is equivalent to Per sacra rogo! “1 beseech you by 


the sacred rites !”’ 


Quidnam est, obsecro ! quid te adiri abuntas ! 


Fragm. incerti Tragici. 


As Christians are expressly forbidden to swear by their head—* Neither 
shalt thou swear by thine head, because thou canst not make one hait 
white or black,’ (Matthew v. 36,)—it may perhaps have been con- 
sidered as a lawful evasion of that precept to swear ‘by the pan!” ot 


“by the top!” 


Lone is a greter lawe, by my pan! 
Than may be yeuen to any erthly man. Chaucer. 


Sir Simond de Montfort hath swore bi Ays top, 


Hevede he nou h 


ere Sir Hue de Bigot 


Al he shulde graunte him twelfemonth scot 
Shulde he neuer more with his fot pot 


T 


ὁ help Wyndesore, Battle of Lewes. 


That a man should aan his life or his faith to the truth of hi 


assertions is nothing remar 


ble ; but we find expressions of that kin 


used interjectionally with greater latitude of import. 
Mort de ma viel “Death of my life!” is an exclamation of mer 


irritated pride, as uttered by 


the Duke of Bourbon, when the Englis! 


under Henry V., invaded 'rance— 
, Mort de ma vie! if they shall march alon 


Unfought withal 


, but I will sell my dukedom, 


To buy a slobbery and dirty farm 
In that nook-shotten isle of Albion. 


Shaksp. Henry V., a ili, so. 5. 
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Mornonpasde ma vie! C’est un malin diable que votre maitre.—Death 
not of my life, that master of yours is a mischievous devil. 
Arlequin, Misanthrope. 

Perfay! By faith! is intelligible enough, though somewhat super- 
fluously introduced by Barsour in the opening of his first book of 
‘The Life and Acts of the most victorious conqueror, Robert Bruce’— 

When Alexander the king was dead, 

That Scotland had to steer and lead, 

The land six years and more, perfay ! 

Lay desolate after his day. 
But it is rather ludicrous to find this interjection uttered by Satan, in 
the old English poem called ‘ The Harrowing of Hell’— 
Parmafey! Ich holde myne 

Alle tho that bueth her yne, 

278. There are several interjections and interjectional forms in old Of doubtful 
writers, of which the original signification is not easily to be deter- ™™ 
mined. Such are, By Godde’s ore ! By cock and pye! God’slid! ’Slid! 
| Od’sbobs! Zooks! Gemini! Ad’sniggs! Sniggs! Hey how, and Rum- 
bylowe! the German Dopp! Gott henne! &c. Bi Godde’s ore! appears 

in the romance of Sir Tristrem— 
Brengwain the coupe bore 

Hene rewe that ferly fode, 


He swore bi Gode’s ore 
} In her hond fast it stode. 


ὡς Ore,” says Sir Water Scorr, “is a word of uncertam derivation, 
and various application.” Tyrwuirt explains it as meaning grace, 
favour, protection. (See a note upon this phrase in Rrrson’s ‘ Metrical 


Romances,’ v. iii., p. 263.) Page, persuading Slender to come in to 
_ dinner, says— 


By cock and pye! you shall not choose, sir; Come, come ! 
Ϊ Merry Wives of Windsor, a. i. se, 1, 

| STEEVENS says that this was a very popular adjuration, and occurs in 
/ many of our old dramatic pieces, Justice Shallow also uses it, much 
_ in the same way, to Falstaff— 

By cock and pye! sir, you shall not away to-night. 

Second Part Henry IV., a. v. sc. 1. 
Among different suggestions of the origin of this whimsical exclama- 
_ tion, the most probable seems to be that cock was the above-noticed 
corruption of the sacred Name, and pye was an abbreviation of Πέναξ, 
a tabular index in the offices in the Romish service. 

_ By God’slid! and ’Slid! are doubtless expressions of a common 
origin, Pandarus, pointing out Hector to Cressida, says— 

Ἢ By God’s lid! it does one’s heart good. 

[δ Troilus and Cressida, a. i. sc, 2. 
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Slender, timidly approaching Anne Page, says— i oe 
ts I'll make a shaft or a bolt on’t. ’Slid! ’tis but venturing! 
Γ Merry Wives of Windsor, a.iii.sc.4,. 
a It can hardly be supposed that this was originally an oath by God’s 
Ἢ eyelid; perhaps it was, By God?s lith! from the Anglo-Saxon lith, a limb, 

: Od’ sbobs 1 unless it be ἃ corruption of Od’sbody 1 above mentione: 

Ba may be a mere arbitrary exclamation. It is used by Mirbel in hi 

bantering conversation with Lydia Bianca— v4 

Mark ye! hark ye! 4 

Od’sbobs ! you are angry, lady. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, Wild Goose Chase, a. i. sc. 3. 

i Zooks! is another equivocal interjection, expressing emotions 
"ἢ usually of the lighter kind. In the farce of ‘ Midas,’ Apollo, offerin 

. himself as a servant, sings to the farmer— 


ΠΣ Come! strike hands! I’ll take your οὔτ ᾿ς 
4 Further on I may fare worse, ; 


Zooks! I can no longer suffer 
Ἶ Hungry guts and an empty purse! 
| The origin of this word is very obscure: it may perhaps have 
f “ By God’s books!” that is, the Gospels,—oaths taken on which 
ie (“ tactis sanctis evangeliis” ) were deemed peculiarly sacred ; and 
at present required (with some exceptions) in the ordinary mode οἱ 
giving evidence in our courts of justice. 4 
Gemini! was probably an evasive imitation of Jesu ! 
What Ad’sniggs! and ’Snigs! were meant to express I own I 
cannot guess. These exclamations, however, occur (generally with a 
ludicrous effect) in various writings of the seventeenth century— ~~ 
*¢ Ad’ sniggs !”” cries Sir Domine, f 
“* Gemini ! Gomini !” T. D’ Urfey. 
But the man of Clare Hall that proffer refuses ; 
’Snigs ! he'll be beholden to none but the Muses, 
G, Stepney. 
Sniggs! occurs also in one or two plays of Beaumont and Fletcher 
Hey and how! and Rumbelow ! which are found in old poems, bo 
Scotch and English, seem to be merely arbitrary exclamations— 
With hey and how! rohumbelow! 
The young folk were full bold, 
Peblis to the Play. 


They rowede hard, and sungge ther too 
With heuelow! and rumbeloo! Richard Cour de Lion, 


Your maryners shall synge a rowe 

Hey howe! and rumbylowe ! Squyre of Lowe Degree, ὦ 

Dopp ! in German, is said by WacHTER to bean interjection of 
person who a to make a bargain; ‘ Interjectio ad sponsion 
provocantis, he origin is obscure, but Wacurer is probably righ 
in supposing it to have been the imperative of an obsolete verb 
doppen, to strike, connected with the Greek radical rum, in πύπτ 


ἀν fe Late et Sain aon pa 
| πα | ᾿ ᾿ ; » 
Ἷ ; 
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Hence the interjection Dopp! is analogous to our expression, ‘ Strike 
hands! and it is connected with our word, dub, to make a knight, 
_ by the formality of striking him on the shoulder with a sword. This, 
in Anglo-Saxon, is dubban to ridda ; in Islandic, addubba til riddara ; 
-and in German, Zum ritter schlagen. With the Islandic agreed the 
barbarous Latin adobare, from which the old French adouber was taken, 
which occurs often in romances, as— 

Adoubez-moi biax meles, dit Garin ; 

Et dit Fromond, Volentiers, biax amis. 


Ste 


Roman dz Garin, 
Mes d’une chose me dites verité, 
Se onques filtes Chevalier adoubé. 
Roman de Girard de Vienne. 


And Adoubé alone is often used for a knight— 


Ϊ Ricard s’en vet ἃ Laon la Cité 
En sa compagne trois cents Adoubés. 


Roman de Garin, 
Dub is also used by us as a noun— 


As skilful coopers hoop their tubs, 


With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. 
Butler, Hudibras, 


And this again leads to Rub-a-dub! an interjectional expression for 
beating a drum. In modern German we meet with dubhammer, a 
‘great hammer used in certain copper-works, ‘* There are some other 
expressions,” says GrumM, “which it is quite impossible to explain; 
for instance, the Lower Hessian Gott henne! the Hainault Speck hen- 
‘nenei! and elsewhere, Ja henne! and Ja hennenbere! And how are 
we to understand Blomenharte! Blomenheide ! according to the Bre- 
mish dictionary, an interjection of admiration ; and in the Netherland- 
ish, Blommerheit ! Blommerhart !* 

279. To the examples of interjections and interjectional forms here Conclusion. 
given, numberless others might be added, were it possible to examine 
in detail the various languages which have prevailed among mankind, 
It unfortunately happens that most of the persons, who have hitherto 
collected materials for Glossology, have thought, with Mr. Lindley 
Murray, that “it is unnecessary to expatiate on such eapressions of 
passion,” which they regard, with him, as “scarcely worthy of being 
ranked among the branches of artificial language.” (Eng. Gram., 
Part ii., c. 10.) On the contrary, enough, I trust, has been shown to 
prove that the expressions of human passion deserve as truly the 
attention of the philosopher as the expressions of human intellect, 
‘The former class of expressions, as well as the latter, are shown bv 
Glossology to be used in ancient and modern times by nations barba- 
Tous and civilized, by each sex, by young and old, by the learned and 
1 Nam sponsiones, more antiquo, complosis dextris percutiuntur, et hinc is qui 
ad sponsionem provocat, dicere solet Dopp ! id est, percute ! 

_ ® Deutsche Grammatik, vol. iii. p, 307. 
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illiterate, and, if not much employed by the historian or the philoso-— 

pher, yet abundantly so by the most energetic orators, and the noblest 
poets. It is shown that in a great variety of languages (and presum-— 
ably in all) certain modes of speech are employed which show forth 
the passions, feelings, and emotions of the mind in all their various” 
energies, their nice shades, and their marked’ distinctions, without 
formally asserting their existence ; and that this is done sometimes by 

incondite sounds, sometimes by single words grammatically called | 
interjections, vocative cases of nouns, or imperative moods of verbs; 
and in other instances by fragments of sentences, or by sentences: 
elliptically condensed, or even “by whole phrases. We may, if we: 
please, call the incondite sounds and the single words mere interjections, 

and the other modes interjectional forms ; but these two modes are so 

nearly identical in effect, that the one may often be substituted for the 

other, in the same or different languages, and that the more complex 
forms often degenerate into the more simple. By confining our 
attention exclusively to the single words usually called interjections, 
we run a risk of misconceiving the real force and effect of those words 
themselves in a philosophical view of language. It is owing to such 
misconception that some writers deem it part of the definition of an 
interjection to be indeclinable; whereas, I have shown that in various 
languages a declinable word is often employed as a true interjection, 
Other persons maintain that interjections have no government of cases, 
or influence on moods, which is sufficiently disproved by the Latin 
Hei mihi! and the English 


O! that I were where Helen lies! 


These points I shall further notice when I come to speak of Syntax, 
I shall also show, under the head of Etymology, that some of the 
simplest interjections pass by transition into nouns or verbs, and are 
attended, as in the case of the Latin ve, with numerous derivatives. 
From all these considerations together, it is fairly to be inferred that 
comparative grammar agrees with universal, in assigning to interjec~ 
tions and interjectional forms of speech an important place in the 
Philosophy of Language. : 


il tial 
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CHAPTER X. 


OF ONOMATOPGIAS, OR IMITATIVE WORDS. 


280. ΤῊΒ earliest impulse, in human life, towards the use of speech, Meaning of 
is emotion. ‘The next is imitation. We have seen that the interjec- ° *™ 
tion is the first vocal expression of emotion ; we shall presently see 
| that the first vocal expression of imitation is the Onomatopeeia. 
| “Tmitation,” says Aristotle, “is natural to man from his very child- 
hood,’"* ‘We may observe this,” says the President Des Brosszs, 
“most remarkably in the formation of words, When it is necessary 
to give a name to an object before unknown, which acts on the sense 
of hearing, man does not hesitate, reflect, or compare; but he 
imitates with his voice the sound which has struck his ear. This is 
what the Greeks called an Onomatopeia.”* ‘The literal signification 
of the term, indeed, is nothing more than “ word-making ;” from 
ὄνομα, a word, and ποιέω, to make: and such also is the meaning of 
Priscian’s term, “ Nomen factitium.’*® But neither of these denomina- 
tions is well chosen; for words may be, and constantly are, made 
from other motives than imitation. Nevertheless, as the term 
Onomatopeeia has been adopted by grammatical writers, Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, and English, I shall not hesitate to employ it, 
in the sense, so generally received, of an “ imitative word.” 
281. Two points are here to be considered, first, the natural power Power of 
of imitating, by the human voice, sounds which strike the ear; and #4" 
secondly, the putting this imitative sound into the form of a word. 
The first point is admirably illustrated by my lamented friend 
WorpsworrH, in one of his “ Poems of the Imagination.” He is 
speaking of asboy standing alone by the glimmering lake— 
And there with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Press’d slowly palm to palm, and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls.* 
Here the imitation is said to have been so accurate, that the birds 
themselves were deceived— 


a 
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1 τό τε γὰρ μιμεῖσθαι σῦμφυτον τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἐκ πάιδων eorl.—Poet. 5, 6. 

5 Meéchan, d. Lang. 1, 229. 

® (Nomen) ‘‘ factitium est, quod a proprietate sonorum per imitationem factum 
est, ut Tintinnabulum, Turtur,.”—Instit. Grammat, 1, 2, c. 6. 

4 Wordsworth, Miscel, Poems, vol, ii. p. 117, Ed. 1820. 
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And they would shout 
Across the wat’ry vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call. 
/ seoncegl 282. But this cannot always be the case. The vocal organs of 
mankind differ according to age, sex, and individual constitution. 
The same sound strikes differently on the ear of different individuals, 
and excites in their imagination different notions of similitude. What 
to one man sounds like tap, seems to another to resemble pat. What 
a German means to express by the imitative sound krdhen, sounds 
to an English ear like that which we express by the verb to crow. 
These diversities of impression on the senses and the mind, naturall 
produce a similar difference in their vocal expression, when formed 
into words. Thus, Mr. Leragnron WILSON, speaking of the Negro 
dialects of Southern Africa, says, “ that a handsaw is variously called 
sero in the Mandingo language, grikd in the Grebo, and egwasa in the 
Mpongwee, according to the sound of this instrument, which took 
the strongest hold upon the imagination of one or the other tribe, 
So, a bell has the name of bikri in Grebo, talango in Mandingo, 
woyowoyo in Bambara, diololi and walwal in Julof, agogo in Yebu, 
and igalingo in Mpongwee.”' In the same manner we may account 
for the different names of a bell—in the Latin tintinnabulum, and — 
in the German Glocke. On the other hand, we find similar sounds 
imitated in a great variety of languages by words of similar or 
cognate articulation; the weaker being generally marked by the less 
open vowels, and the stronger often by additional consonants, 
This is very observable in the words click, clack, clink, clank, cling, 
clang, all which are Onomatopceias, imitating sounds more or less 
similar. ! 
Click, clack, 258, Click is defined by JoHNson, “ἃ sharp, small, successive 
noise ;’’ but it does not necessarily imply succession; it marks onl 
the quickness and slightness of the sound, as “the click” of a pistol, 
In Dutch, a woman’s pattens, from the short rattling noise which | 
they make, are called Alikhers, In French cliquetis is the short, slight 
noise made by the clashing of swords. ) 
Clack generally means something louder than click, but of the same 
sharpness and quickness, ‘Thus in HaLLiweE.w’s ‘Archaic and Pro-- 
vincial Words,’ we find “clacks of wood,” small pieces of wood to— 
clap with; clack, to snap the fingers; clack, a kind of small windmill 
set on a pole, to turn, and clap on a board, to frighten away birds ; 
clacher or clacket, a rattle to frighten away birds; clack, the clapper — 
of a mill, which in French is called claquet, The Doric κλᾶξ, a key, 
was probably so named from the sharp sound it. makes when turning — 
ina lock. The German Klack! or Klacks! is an interjection expres- 
sive of the sound made by the fall of a broad and soft substance.” A — 
clach-dish was a wooden dish carried by lepers and beggars, on which | 


' Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol, i. No, 4, p. 842. 
* Hilpert, ad, νοῦ, 
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| they knocked, to call the attention of the humane. So Lucio says to 
the disguised Duke— 
His use was to put a ducket in her clack-dish," 


Somewhat similar to this is the Scotch cleckin-brod, a board for 

striking with at hand-ball,* 
_ This sort of loud sharp sound, when caused by noisy talking, is 
contemptuously called in English, clack; in Dutch, clakker; and in 
French, claquet. In Italian, where chi answers to our cl, chiaccheria 
signifies babbling. Dr. JoHNson, who often defines a word by an 
accidental circumstance, defines clack “ anything that makes a lasting 
and importunate noise.” It is true that noisy talk may be impor- 
tunate, and may sometimes be lasting; but these circumstances are 
not implied by the word clack, which imitates the sound in its quality, 
and not in its duration, or in the trouble it occasions. 

284. Clink and cling produce a further modification of vocal ex- Clink, cling. 
| pression, by introducing a nasal articulation; but the sounds which 
they imitate are of the slighter kind. Clink is the sound made by the 
| latch of a door, in a passage of Spenser— 

Tho’, creeping close behind the wicket’s clink, 
Privily he peeped out through a chink. 


| Jonson erroneously suggests that clink here means knocker; but the 
knocker is on the outside of a door, and a person peeping out must be 
within. 
| The clink is a slang term for a gaol, from the sound made in 
lifting the latch. Die klinke, in German, is the latch, evidently from 
its sound. Mr. Lowet1, an American poet, uses clink for another 
| slight rattling sound, which often occurs at public dinners— 
A rat-tat-too of knives and forks, a clinkty-clink of glasses. 
| The German verb klingen answers to our verbs tinkle and tingle, as 
| “Ein ténend Erz, oder eine klingende Schelle,” ‘ A sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal,” (1 Corinth. xiii. 1.) ‘‘ Das Alingen der ohren ;” 
“the tingling in the ears.” It also signifies the rattling of arrows in a 
| quiver. “ Der kécher hlinget ;” “ the quiver rattleth,” (Job xxxix. 23.) 
285. Clank and clang express various louder sounds. Clank is any clang 
often used for the noise which prisoners make when walking in fetters. Ὁ 
The ‘Spectator’ uses it for the sound of marrow-bones and cleavers. 
In Dutch, “de dlank van un klik” is the sound of a church bell. 
__ ΜΗΜῸΝ uses clang for the cry of many birds rising at once into the 
air; for the noise of sea-mews; and for the tremendous thunders on 
| Mount Sinai— 
+~——— feather’d soon, and fledge, 
They summ’d their pens, and soaring th’ air sublime, 
With clang despis’d the ground. Par, Lost, 7, 421. 
The haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mews’ clang. 
Ibid. 11, 835. 


1 Shakspeare, Measure for Measure, a, iii. se, 2. 2 Jamieson, ad. voc. 
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The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through the deep, 

With such a horrid clang 

As on Mount Sinai rang. § Hymn on Chr. Nativ. vy. 156. 
So, Homer uses κλαγγὴ in describing the flocks of cranes, or other 
large birds, alighting noisily on the stream of Cayster: the Grecian 
soldiery ceasing their noise at the voice of the heralds ; the clamorous 
noise of the swine, driven together into their sties; and the terrific 
noise of Apollo’s arrows, rattling as he advanced— 


“Ev0a καὶ ἔνθα ποτῶνται, ἀγαλλόμενοι πτερύγεσσι, 


Κλαγγηδὸν προκαθιζόντον. Iliad, 2, 462. 
Σπουδῇ δ᾽ Eero Aadbs, ἐρήτυθεν δὲ καθ᾽ ἕδρας, 
Παυσάμενοι κλαγγῆς. Iliad, 2, 99. 


Κλαγγὴ δ᾽ ἄσπετος ὦρτο συῶν ἀυλιζομενάων. 
Odyss. 14, 412. 
“Exdaytay δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὀϊστοὶ ἐπ᾽ ὥμων χωομένοιο. Iliad, 1, 46. 


Birger uses both &ling and klang for the lively sound of cymbals— 


Und jedes Heer, mit Aling und lang, 

Mit Paukenschlag, und sing und sang, 

Geschmiickt mit griinen Reisern, 

Zog heim zu seinen Hiiusern. Lenore. 
According to Jutius Poriux (Onomasticon L, 5, c. 18), κλαγγάνω 
expressed the cry of hounds in hunting, and κχαγγάζω that of cranes 
in their flight ; from which latter Hippocrates describes a hoarse harsh 
voice like that of the cranes, by the term κλαγγώδης φωνὴ. 

The Latin clangor is applied by Virgil several times to the sound 

of trumpets— 

It celo clamorque virhm clangorque tubarum, 

Aineid, 11, 192, 

But he also applies it to the noise made by the harpies— 


At subitd, horrifico lapsu, de montibus adsunt 
Harpyie, et magnis quatiunt clangoribus alas. 
Ibid. 8, 425. 
Clangore, in Italian, is used for the sound of a trumpet, as is clangour 
in English, Thus Dryden says— 
With joy they view the waving colors fly, 
And hear the trumpet’s clangour pierce the sky. 
Shakspeare, however, makes another, and very poetical use of this 
word in describing the death-cry of Warwick’s brother on the field of 
battice— 
And in the very pangs of death, he cried, 
Like to a dismal clangour heard afar, 
“ Warwick ! Revenge !—Brother, avenge my death Τ᾿ 
Third Part of Hen, IV a, ii. 80, 8. 
In the middle ages, the church bells being called tube ecclesiastion 
(ecclesiastical trampets), their sound was called clangor, and a belfry 
thence obtained the name of clangorium,' 


1 Ducange, voc, Clangorium, 
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286. From what has been said, it is evident that an onomatopceia How formed. 
_ may be formed not only by a simple articulation or a single syllable, 
_ but also by a combination of syllables, as cuckoo, cockatoo, hiccup, 
_ ululare, according as the sound imitated is more or less prolonged and 
_ varied. And as these sounds pass into each other by gradual 
approximation, so we find gradations of onomatopceia in such words, 
as cry, schrei, shriek, schrecken, or as tang, twang, tinkle, tingle, rattle, 
hurtle, &c., and the like. In different languages we find onoma- 
topeias quite or nearly similar, because the sounds which they are 
meant to imitate are the same; but yet there is frequently some 
difference between them, because the same sound strikes different ears 
differently. Thus it is the same tuneful note of the nightingale which 
the English poet describes by jug-jug, and which makes the Persian 
call the bird Bul-bul. 

287. To enumerate the onomatopcias, which are to be found in How classi- 

| the various languages of the world, would be an endless task, and to 
| classify them minutely would be not more practicable. They not 
_ only present themselves in their simple forms, but are to be traced 
in numerous derivatives and compounds; and thus they form a much 
' larger element of speech than is commonly suspected. GRimM, who 
ranks them among interjections, enumerates many in the German 
language, quoting, among other authorities, Hans Sacus, and the 
| Kindermédrchen,' A slight attempt at classification might be made by 
' referring them to the different kinds of sounds which they imitate, 
_ as produced by inanimate objects, or by insects, reptiles, birds, beasts, 
ΠΟΥ human beings; remembering, however, that these classes often run 
into each other; as it is impossible to say whether the word roar, for 
instance, was first suggested by the roar of the sea, or of a lion, 
πολυφλοίσβοιο θαλάσσης, or rugientis leonis, 

288. I begin with the sounds produced by things inanimate, taking Crick, creak, 
first those which strike the ear slightly and quickly. Click has been κ᾿ ®* 
already mentioned. Near akin to this is crick, which JoHNson derives 
from cricco, an Italian word (if it be such), which I have never met 
with, but which he explains “ the noise of a door.” Crric, in Italian, 
signifies the sound made by glass in breaking; and, in French, cric- 
crac, is used to express the sound made by tearing paper or stiff silk.* 

In this sense it nearly coincides with our word creak, which JoHNSON 
calls a corruption of crack, though all the examples which he quotes 
imply sounds different from cracking— 


Let not the creaking of shoes, nor the rustling of silks, betray th r 
heart to encary yon Se Lear; a. iii, se, rs ἀπολο 
No door there was, th’ unguarded house to keep, 
On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his sleep. Dryden. 
The creaking locusts with my voice conspire. Idem. 


Deutsch. Gram. vol. iii, p. 307. Gewisse interjectionen ahnen dem schall 
nach, der beim fallen, schwingen, wegraffen, zerbrechen, ténen, aus gewisser Ge- 
genstande entstehen. 2 Leroux, ad. voc. 
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As applied to the hinges of a door, creak answers to the similar 
Latin crepo— 
Sed quisnam? Foris crepuit. 

Terent. Adelph, 2, 3, 11, 
From a similar sound comes the name of the cricket-— . 


I heard the ow] scream, and the orickets ery. 
Shakspeare, Macbeth. 
Hence, too, the Dutch name for the same insect, krick. ‘“ Zin 
als een kriek,” ‘to sing like a cricket.” Creak also resembles break, 
and that the Latin fregi, supposed to be from an old verb, frego or 
Jrago, afterwards pronounced frango. These,. and similar words, 
ADELUNG conjectures to be mere variations of a more ancient root, 
Rack, expressing the sound which certain bodies make in breaking." 
The fact would perhaps be more accurately stated if we were to say, 
that the essential consonants in this whole class of onomatopeeias were 
rk or rg; that these were modified, according to the impressions on 
different minds, by the prefixed consonants ὃ, p, f, or δ; and that the 
slighter sounds were expressed by the weaker vowels, the more forcible 
by the stronger vowels. As this latter remark has been found applicable 
to click, clack, so it will be to crick, crack; for the German krachen, 
the French craquer, and the English word crack (in its various modi- 
fications), generally express (when applied to sound) something more 
forcible than erick. We do not say that a glass has been crick'd, but 
that it has been οὐδ κ᾿ ἃ, So we speak of cracking nuts, not of crick- 
ing them— 


Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, 
Shakspeare, Romeo and Juliet, a, iii, se. 1, 

So of the crackling of a roast pig. ‘“ There is no flavour comparable, 
I will contend” (said my dear old friend, Charles Lamb), “ to that of 
the crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over-roasted crackling, as it is well 
called,””—( Dissertation on Roast Pig, Works, i. 282). 

Crackers are small fireworks, which explode with a short, sharp 
noise, The Isle of Wight is famous for its cracknels, so named from 
the sharp sound emitted by them when broken, 

In the Scottish dialect, cracking is applied to the lively chat of the 
old peasants at a merry meeting— 

The cantie auld folks crackin’ crouse, 
The young anes rantin thro’ the house. Burns, Twa Dogs, 

From loud talking it comes to signify boasting, 

And Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack, 
Shakspeare, Love’s Labour Lost, a, 1v, se. 3, 

Hence, in colloquial language, a crack regiment is a regiment to be 
boasted of for its bravery and discipline, ) 

1 Der eigentliche Stamen dieses Wortes scheint rack zu seyn, welches den schall — 
ausdriekt, den gewisse Kérpen im Brechen machen,—Adelung, Wérterb, vol. i,” 
». 1177, 
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_ Βα it must be observed, that (in modern language, at least) when 
_ 2rack is simply applied to sound, it signifies a short and quick, but 
not an awfully loud sound ; and, if used in the latter sense, on solemn 
- occasions, it throws over the whole an air of ridicule ; as when, mean- 
ing to paraphrase Horace’s description of the just and fearless man— 

Si fractus illabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ruin, (Carm. 3, 3, 6,) 

the imitator unfortunately says— 

He unconcern’d would hear the mighty crack, 


Recurring to the essential consonants contained in the primary roots 
rak, rek, &c., we find these diversely modified, as expressions of sound, 
in several languages, Rak, in Swedish, and raco, in Finlandish, sig- 
-nify the breaking up of the ice. With the prefix h, we have, in 
Anglo-Saxon, the prefix hraca, the noise made in clearing the throat 
of phlegm; in Islandic, hrak, the spittle emitted with a certain 
_ noise; in Greek, ῥηγγύω, to break, With the prefix ὃ are the English 
break, the German brechen, the Greek βραχεῖν, which is explained by 
Hesychius ἠχῆσαι, to emit a sound; or Ψαφῆσαι, which Aristotle 
| applies to the rattling at a door from within ; the Mceso-Gothic briken, 
| the Frankish brikhan, the Dutch breken, and the Swedish braeka. 
| With the prefix p the Alemannic preehen, and the Albanian plo. With 
| the prefix f the Latin frago, fragilis, fragor, &e.; and with the 
_ prefix ὁ the words before noticed under crick, crack, &e. : 
289. Another large class of onomatopmias, imitating the sounds Ting, tang, 
| produced by inanimate things, has, for its essential consonants, ¢ or d, ἵϑξ' 
| with wk, or ug : and here, as before, the weaker vowels interposed re- 
present the slighter sounds, and the stronger vowels the louder or 
shriller sounds. Thus we have the Scottish and Northern English 
ding, to strike, to beat down (necessarily accompanied with noise) ; 
the Welsh tine, a tinkle or blow on a kettle ; the English tinker, from 
the rattling noise of his trade; to tinkle and to tingle; and, for louder 
sounds, the English tang, twang, twangle, tongs; the Anglo-Saxon 
tange ; the Welsh tonge, the sound of a stroke on metal; and, with 
reduplication, the English ding-dong, the continued sound of a bell ; 
the Mantschu tang-tang, the noise of striking iron, and tong-tong, the 
_ Chinese name of a gong. 

“ ‘TINKER,” says JOHNSON, “n.s., from tink; because their way 
of proclaiming their trade is to beat a kettle, or because in their work 
they make a tinkling noise,” 


and for the metal, 


The coin may mend a tinker’s kettle. Prior. 
An’ Charlie Fox threw by the box, 
An’ lows’d his tinkler jaw, man, Burns. 
The daughters of Zion walk—making a tinkling with their feet. 
Isaiah iii. 16. 


I will bring evil upon this place, the which whosoever heareth, his ears 
shall tingle.—Jeremiah xix, 8. 
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Tang, a noun substantive, is derived by Jounson from the Dutch 
tanghe, acrid. The first meaning which he gives to it is “a strong 
taste ;” the fourth, and last, is ‘sound, tone:” and he says it is mis- 
taken for tone or twang. Of the Dutch word, tanghe, I know nothing ; 
the Dutch tang is our tongs, and is so called, like the latter, from the 
sound which this instrument makes when snapt together. As to the 
mistake, it is JoHNsON’s own. Twang, as he admits, is a word 
formed from the sound, but he does not say so of tang, though both 
are mere variations of the same onomatopeeia. Both words are now 
fallen much into disuse, but were formerly used by SHAKSPEARE, 
Dryden, Burier, Pore, ARBUTHNOT, Prior, BENTLEY, LOCKE, 
ATTERBURY, Souts, and other eminent writers. The imitation seems 
to have been applied first to the sound of a bow, when suddenly 
drawn ; then to a harsh voice; thence to any marked utterance of the 
voice; then to a note of the bagpipe, or an ill-toned fiddle; after- 
wards, by analogy, to the sharp taste of liquor; and finally, by ἃ 
farther analogy, to a peculiar mental taste. 

1. His silver bow twang’d, and his shafts did first the males command, 
Chapman, /liad, 1, 48, 
2. She had a tongue with a tang. 
Shakspeare, Tempest, a, ii. sc, 2. 
3. Phalaris, being one of their posterity, must needs for that reason have a 
twang of their dialect, —Bentley, Phalaris, p, 313, 
4, Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 


Will hum about mine ears. 
Shakspeare, Tempest, a. iii, sc, 2, 


5. Although the body of the liquor should be poured out again, x still it 
leaves that tang behind it, th. 
6. There was not the least tang of religion in anything he said or did, 
Atterbury 


The reduplication ding-dong was meant primarily to imitate the 
noise occasioned by repeated strokes on a bell— 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell, 
Hark! now I hear them, ding-dong-bell! 
Shakspeare, Tempest, a, i, sc, 2. 

Then the noise of strokes in fighting; and then, by analogy, the 
reciprocal vehemence of parties in a dispute. 

The repetition and continuation of noises is often shown by ἃ par- 
ticle added to the root, as rattle, hurtle, rustle, rumble, bumble, grumble, 
whistle, jingle, clatter, chatter, twitter, pipilo, δύο, 

Our verb, to rattle, is the Dutch ratelea, and German rasseln— 


Nor recks the storm that blows without, 
And rattles on his humble roof, Thomson, Winter, 92, 


Hurtle is only the verb to rattle, with an aspiration prefixed, as in 
the Anglo-Saxon hrusle, to rustle; hriddel, a riddle, &c,— | 
| 


The noise of battle Aurtled in the air, 
Shakspeare, Jul, Cosar, a, ii, ac. 2, 
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Tron sleet of arrowy show’r 
Hurtles in the darken’d air. Gray. 

Here Gray has confused SHAKSPEARE’S striking passage with one 
no less poetical by Mutton, describing the Parthian horsemen— 
How quick they wheel’d, and flying behind them shot 

Sharp sleet of arrowy show’r against the face 
Of their pursuers, Milton, Par. Reg, b. 3, v. 323, 

In SHAKSPEARE’S passage the sense of sound alone is appealed to; 
in Minton’s that of touch. Gray, a poet of study, and not of deep 
feeling, jumbles the two together, and adds the sense of sight, by the 
word ‘ darken'd.” 

- Our verb, to rustle, is the German ruscheln, from rusch, a rush, so 
named from the sound of the rushing or rustling wind— 
A sound from heaven as of a rushing mighty wind.—Acts ii. 2. 
The storm without might rair and rustle ; 
Tam didna mind the storm a whistle. 
Burns, Tam o’ Shanter, v. 51. 
| Rumble may perhaps be connected with the Latin rumor. It agrees 
| with the Dutch rommelen and German rumpeln, and generally ex- 
_ presses a heavy noise. Thus Lear defies the thunder— 
Rumble thy bellyfull! spit fire! spout rain ἢ 
Shakspeare, King Lear, a. iii, sc. 2. 
Hoor hoe haar darmen rommelen (Dutch), Hear how his bowels rumble! 


The wolf, who feels large stones in his stomach, cries (in German)— 


Was rumpelt und pumpelt 
In meinem Bauch herum ? Grimm, Kindermiarch, 

The rumble-tumble was a name formerly given to a large basket, 
attached to the hinder part of a stage-coach, as seen in one of Ho- 
GARTH’S prints. 

Grumble is the same onomatopeeia, with an aspirate prefixed, as in 
the Dutch grommelen. 

Bumble, as in the bumble-bee, commonly called humble-bee (from its 
humming noise), is from the radical to bum; in Scotch, to hum as 
a bee. 

Some lighter sounds are expressed by the same terminating particle 
le, as jingle, whistle, &c.; others, with the termination er, as clatter, 
chatter, twitter— 

—— E’en now, with strange and sev’ral noises 

Of roaring, aber howling, jingling chains, 


We were awaken’d, Shakspeare, Tempest, a. v. 
While the plowman near at hand 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land. Milton, Alleg. v. 63. 


The nicht drave on wi’ sangs an’ elatter. 

Burns, Tam o’ Shanter. 
Nightingales seldom sing,—the pie still chatters. Sidney. 
The swallow people . . . , there 
They twitter cheerful. Thomson, Autumn, 844, 


clay he. 
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Some other slight noises are imitated with the weak or short vlad 
as fiz, whiz, whisk, whiff, puff, fuff. 

Fiz is explained by Brockerr, JAMIESON, and HALLIWELL, a oe 
hissing noise ; in Islandic fysa sufflare; whence fizzle, or fissle, th 
same sort of noise continued ; and fie-gig, according to HALLIWELL, 
small quantity of damp powder set alight by boys for their amuse 
ment; and according to JoHNnson, a kind of dart or harpoon wit 
which seamen strike fish— 

Canst thou with jfizgigs pierce him to the quick? Sandys. 


“ Whiz,” from the sound that it expresses (says JoHNsoN) “ t 
make a loud humming noise.” But it is better explained by Gros 
and Brockett “to hiss, like hot iron in water.” None of the ex 
amples quoted by JoHNsON imply loudness in the sound— 

—— from the quiver each his arrow chose ; 

Hippocoon’s was the first; with forceful sway 

It flew, and whizzing cut the liquid way. Dryden, 
Whiff expresses a similar sound— 


But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
Th’ unnerv’d father falls, 


Shakspeare, Hamlet, a, ii. sc. 2. 
Three pipes after dinner he constantly smokes, 
And seasons his whiffs with impertinent jokes, Prior, 
Puff is a labial onomatopeeia, expressing first the sound of a blas 
which swells the cheeks, and thence, a small blast of wind. In Dutch 
poffen is a colloquial word for blowing— 
seld-shown flamens 


Do press among the popular throngs, and pujf 
To win a vulgar station, 


Shakspeare, Coriol. a. ii. se, 1, 
Like foggy south, pufing with wind and rain, 
Shakspeare, As You Like It, a, iii. se, 8, 
This word is connected with pif and paff, which latter ADELUNE 
says is an “ indeclinable word, imitating the sound of a smotherec 
noise or explosion.” He adds, “a slighter sound of the same kind i; 
expressed by pif’, and a coarser by puff. fg 
uff is the same onomatopeeia, pronounced with a proximate labial 
Brockerr explains it “ to blow, or puff; Germ. pfuffen.” JAmreson 
ee Gawuin Douglas for it to the same effect, Burns employs it 
or the slight explosion of a nut in the fire— | 
He bleez’d owre her, an’ she owre him, 
As they wad never mair part; 


πα Κα he started up the lum ; ; 
An’ Jean had e’en a sair heart. Hallow B’en, ὦ 


202, Certain sounds occasioned by the striking together of hard 


. Kin anabiinderliches Wort, welches den Laut eines gediimpften Schalles oder 
Knalles nachalimt; der wenn er kleiner oder feiner ist, durch pif und wenn er 
grower ist, durch puff nusgedruckt wird.—W8rterbuch, vol, iii. p. 659, 
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_ bodies are imitated by the vowel a, in pat, tap, clap, slap, snap; and 
in dash, clash, plash. 
_ Pat is erroneously derived by Jounson from the French patte, 
_ which he incorrectly translates “a foot ;” and thence infers that it may 
be a blow with the foot. A slight blow with the fore-paw of a cat 
might indeed be called a pat ; but a blow with the foot is in English 
a kick and not a pat. Hitpert more correctly explains the English 
substantive pat, “ a gentle and quick stroke with the hand,”? and he 
also renders it by the German tappe, a slap with the hand— 
Children prove whether they can rub upon the breast with one hand, and 
pat upon the forehead with the other.— Bacon. 
Tap agrees nearly with pat, on the one hand, and with the Greek 
tur, in τύπτω, on the other. Our tap is first a slight blow or touch— 
This is the right fencing grace, tap for tap. 
Shakspeare, Second Part Henry IV., a. ii. sc. 1. 
_ So in German, tap or taps is a slight blow. Other cognate words 
and derivations will be mentioned hereafter. 
| _ Slap imitates a similar but somewhat louder sound, produced by a 
| sharp blow, “ properly (says JouNson) with the hand open, or with 
something rather broad than sharp.” . 
| 70 clap is with us primarily to strike the hands together with a 
| similar sound— 
And they clapped their hands and said God save the king.—2 Kings xi. 12. 
__ The German lapf answers to our clap and slap. The Dutch 
/klappen to similar sounds, as “ klappen met de handen,” to clap the 
hands, “ Zyn zweep doen klappen,” to crack his whip. So in 
| Danish, “ klappe med henderne, to clap the hands, The cognate 
words in several languages are numerous, 
To rap, “ y.n, to strike with a quick sharp blow,” JoHnson— 
Knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well, or I’ll knock your knave’s pate. 
Shakspeare, Tam, Shrew, a. i. sc, 2. 
_ This agrees with the French frapper ; but, to “rap at the door” is 
expressed by a different onomatopeeia in Dutch, “an een door kloppen,” 
“ἴῃ Swedish “‘klappa pe portem,” in German “ an die Thiire klopfen.” 
| We apply to rapping at a door, but not to a rap on the fingers, the 
interjectional onomatopeia Rat-a-tat, especially when the sound is 
repeated. 
| Snap is explained by Jounson in its first sense “to break at once, 
to break short ;”” and in a secondary sense, “to strike with a knocking 
noise.” It is clear that its first use is an onomatopceia to imitate a 
Hsharp quick sound, from various causes, of which breaking is only 
one. Hence it was perhaps primarily applied to the noise made by a 
jog’s teeth in biting or attempting to bite anything— 
1 Der gelinde und schnelle Schlag mit der Hande,—Hilpert, voc. Pat. 
® Hilpert, voc. Tappe. 
[61 k 


— 
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All mongrel curs baw], snarl, and snap when the foe flies before them. 
1 Estrange. 


Hence it was applied to a mute animal making a like attempt— 


If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I see no reason but I τὴ 
snap at him.—Second Part Hen, IV., a. iii. sc. 2. 


In another transition the word related to the act of breaking, whe 
it produces a sudden sharp noise— 


Snapping, like too high-stretched treble-strings.—Donne. 


Or to alike noise made by the sudden collision of two hard bodie 
as in the German schnaphan, the lock of a musket,' and schnappmesse 
a clasp-knife.* 

Again, the shortness of the time was alluded to, as in the Germs 
schnaps ; protinus, subito,® and the Dutch “ met een snap,” ina tric 

Hence it is applied to short and quick talking— 

And snip-snap short. Couper, 


And to a short and hasty meal, “ Let us take a snap ;” in Scote 
a snack. 
So a gulp of ardent spirits is called in German schnapps.® 
293. Crash belongs ἐδ a class imitating noises generally louder thé 
the preceding. Jownson describes it as “ἃ word probably derive 
from the thing, to make a loud complicated noise, as of many thin; 
falling or breaking at once "᾿--- 
Senseless Ilion 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his base ; and with a hideous crash, 
Takes pris’ner Pyrrhus’ ear, 
Shakspeare, Hamlet, a. ii. sc, 2, 
Clash is of more limited meaning. JOHNSON calls a clash a “ nois 
collision of two bodies.” It always implies collision, indeed, but tl 
collision is not necessarily of two bodies only ; as appears from tl 
examples which Jonson himself gives of the verb; 6. 9. 
Those few that should happen to clash, might rebound after the collisio 
Bentley, 
It is related to clatter, of which JouNnson gives as the first sense * 
clash often repeated ;” but as he had before confined the term clash 
the collision of two bodies, it would follow that a clatter would 1 
only the collision of two repeated, which is not the fact, His secor 
sense of clatter is “ any tumultuous and confused noise ;” but th 
seems as much too general as the first is too specific. The true diffe 
ence between clash and clatter is that, by the particle er the Jatt 
always gives a notion of repetition, which the other does not necessari. 
af The German onomatopoeia, Aldtschen, is related to both the 
English verbs, and also to the Scotch clatter above mentioned, whit 


1 Wachter, ad, vor, * Hilpert, ad, voo, ὃ Wachter, ad, νοῦ, 
* Marin, ad, voe, ® Jamieson, voc, Snack, ® Adelung, ad. yoo, 
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according to Jamieson means to chat, to prattle, to talk idly, to be a 
_babbler, and tale-bearer. He might have added, to talk noisily in 
friendly mirth, as in the line before quoted from Burns. The German 
verb kldtschen is connected, according to Hilpert, with our clatter, 
clap, clack, crack, smack, and also with the Scotch clatter, when it 
signifies babbling, gossiping ; the primary meaning of all these onoma- 
topeeias being a loud noise, and for the most part with repetition. 

_ Lash and slash are both primarily from the sound of striking, and 
secondarily from the act of striking, or the stroke given— 

ῖ From hence are heard the cries of ghosts, the pains 
Of sountling lashes, and of dragging chains, Dryden, 
JOHNSON explains to slash, to strike at random, probably beca 

| he so understood the line which he quotes from Spenser, of the 
Knights 


Hewing and slashing at their idle shades. 


| But slash is the onomatopeia lash, only modified by the prefix s, 
which in English makes it apply to the stroke of a sword, whereas 
| lash is by us applied to the stroke of a whip. To slash agrees with 
| the German schlagen, to strike; of which ADELUNG says, “ it is in 
| its nature a direct onomatopceia—in form it is an intensive of lagen, 
legen.” The Anglo-Saxon slagen, and Meeso-Gothic slahan, 

| with the German; the English slash with the Islandic slasa: and 
according to different idioms the signification is extended from striking, 
ἴο wounding and killing, in which last sense we have it in our slay 
and slaughter. 

Plash and splash have the same analogy to each other as lash and 
slash. Plash agrees with the German platzen, which seems to be a 
provincial word, and is described by WacHTER as “ verbum a sono 
| fictum.”' From the noise made by treading in marshy grounds with 

puddles of water, such places were formerly called plashes— 
The aquatile, or water-frog, whereof in ditches and standing plashes we 
behold millions.—Brown. 
| Platzregen, says Marrintvs,® is used in Germany to signify a 
᾿ heavy shower, from the sound which it makes, platzen being a word 
) formed from the sound. 

Splash is strangely defined by Jounson, “ to daub with dirt in great 
quantities.” This may sometimes be the result of splashing; but 
splash has no necessary connection either with dirt or quantity. A 
stocking may be splashed with a single drop of mud; or boys may 
| splash each other in sport with very clean water. 

Jounson’s definition has misled both Danish and German Lexico- 
phers. Hu.perr, usually most accurate, translates to splash, “ mit 
} Koth bespritzen,” to sprinkle with mud; and a recent Danish Dic- 
)tionary renders it to the same effect “ overstaenke med ekarn.” 

Originally plash, splash, wash, and dash were onomatopceias imi- 


1 Wachter, voc, Platzen, 2 Martinius, voc. Imber, 
; R2 


= =e 


Piamp, 
damp, Κα, 
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tating the sound of water suddenly struck and scattered by the bloy 
The Wash was the name of the miry road where John Gilpin’s hor: 
scattered the water on both sides— 
And there he threw the wash about, 
On both sides of the way, 
Much like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. Cowper. 

Washing in England is usually a domestic employment withi 
doors; but in many other places it is carried on in the ancient simp! 
manner, in the running brooks, and often occasions a splashing nois 
So the Princess Nausicwa, went with her maidens to wash he 
clothes :-— 

μὰς itis ταὶ δ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ἀπήνης 

Ἔιματα χεροὶν ἕλοντο καὶ ἐσφόρεον μέλαν ὕδωρ 

Στεῖβον δ᾽ ἐν βόθροισι. 
Which CuapmaN has rendered somewhat paraphrastically, but quite i 
the Homeric spirit— 
The maids from wash then took 

Their cloaths, and steept them in the sable brook, 

Then put them into springs, and trode them clean 

With cleanly feet. Odyss. Ὁ. 6. v. 126. 
And so have I seen the Syracusan damsels washing linen at the onc 
sacred fountain of Arethusa; nor is it even yet uncommon, in man 
parts of Scotland, to find washing carried on in a similar manner, i 
or near a brook. 

Dash is noticed by JoHNSON as a verb, “ the etymology of which, 
he says, “is in any of its senses very doubtful.” Yet in speaking ¢ 
it as an adverb, he sufliciently shows it to be originally “an onomé 
topeia;” for he there defines it ‘an expression of the sound of wat 
dashed.” And this is evident from the lines which he quotes fror 
Drypen, THomson, and BAcon— 


Hark! hark! the waters fall, 
And with a murm’ring sound, 


Dash, dash, wpon the ground, Dryden. 
On each hand the gushing waters play, 
And down the rough cascade all dashing fall. Thomson, 
If you dash a stone against a stone at the bottom of the water, it maket 
a sound,— Bacon, “ 


Slapdash is described by ΤΟΉΝΕΟΝ as an interjection, compounded ¢ 
slap and dash, He calls it a low word; and, indeed, it is unfit fe 
grave compositions, but suitable enough to the light and ludicrous, a 


in Ansrey’s *‘ Bath Guide’— 


Up comes a man, on a sudden, slapdash ! 
Snuff the candles, and carries away all the cash. 


294, Our word plump expresses a heavier sound, but equally sudder 
Jounson says, “ Plump, an adverb, probably corrupted from plumb 
or perhaps formed from the sound of a stone falling on. the water. 
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| There can be no doubt but that the latter is the nearer to the true 
| etymology. In regard to its suddenness it seems related to several 
| other words beginning with pl. Mutroy uses plumb with the same 
meaning, as applied to Satan falling through chaos— 
Flutt’ri is pennons vain, plumb down he drops, 
cer " Par. Lost, 2, 983, ed. 1669. 
} In Danish, plumpe is to plunge into. In Swedish, « plumpa in ὁ 
}} watnet,” is “to plump into the water.” The German plotz expresses 
| the like suddenness: as “auf den plotz,” in a moment; the Swedish 
| plotslig, and Dutch plotsglyck means sudden, In regard to sound, the 
German plotz and platz seem to express something more sharp and 
shrill, answering to the Polish Trzask! Huk! Puk! all which are 
interjectional onomatopcias. The concluding part of the word plump 
agrees in effect with thump and dump, which are also onomatopceias, 
| The English dump (or rather dumps) is derived by Jounson from the 
Dutch dom, stupid; but this is a secondary sense, the first being that 
of a dull heavy sound— 
| Sing no more ditties, sing no more 
ai, Of dumps so dull and heavy, Shakspeare. 
Thump is derived by Jounson from thombo, which he calls an Ttalian 
| word; but, as no Italian word begins with th, this must be a mistake. 
The onomatopeeia imitates the sound of a heavy blow, and thence is 
“used to mean the blow itself— 


Their hollow sides the rattling thumps resound, Dryden 


_ 295. The awful sounds of thunder are so many and so various, that Thunder, 
| We must not be surprised to find them characterized by a variety of 
“Onomatopeeias in various parts of the world, according as men sought 
to imitate its clang, or crash, its distant murmur, or its deafening 
| explosion, Our own name for this war of the elements belongs to a 
| numerous class: the German donner, Swedish dundra, Danish dundre, 
| Lower Saxon dunner, Dutch donder, Frankish thonar, Anglo-Saxon 
| thunor, Persian tounder, Hindoostanee toondoor, Latin tonare, Italian 
fuonare, French tonnerre, Spanish tronar, and Portuguese troveja ; all 
} of which had a direct or indirect reference to Thor, the J upiter Tonans 
| of our German ancestors, who designated him as the Donner-Gott, and 
the day sacred to him (Dies J. ovis) the Donnerstag, the Anglo-Saxon 
‘Thoresdag, and our Thursday. With these the Hungarian dérgok, to 
thunder, and dongok, to resound, appear to be connected ; and perhaps 
jsome others. But the Greek βροντὴ and βροντάω are of a different 
form; and of another, the Russian grom, Bohemian hrom, Polish 
grzmot, Hindoostanee guruj, and Malay guruh. Others vary widely 
trom each of these classes; as the Albanian πουμπου, and προυπου, in 
ουμπουλέμε, and προυπουλίμα ; the Annamitic sam, the Marquesan 
hatouti, the Tongan mana, and the Bornu ztrgangalo. 
_ 276. The sounds produced by animal life were perhaps still earlier Insects, &. 
sources of onomatopwia. Even insects and reptiles have occasioned 
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them ; stili more birds and beasts, and human beings themselves. | 
regard to irrational animals, the sound produced has not only be 
imitated, but has often given name to the animal itself, and has then 
been extended to various significations, I begin with the beetle— 
Ere to black Hecate’s summons, 
The shard-born beetle, with his drowsy hum, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal, 
Shakspeare, Macbeth, a, iii. sc. 2, 
We haye seen this onomatopeeia applied among mankind to an inté 
jection of doubt (supra, 5. 267). It is used also to express a sou 
of bees, and other insects, Thus THomson having described t 
myriads of winged insects which pour forth swarming at once 
summer, adds— 
Nor undelightful is the ceaseless hum 
To him who muses through the woods, at noon, 
Summer, v. 281. 
In Scotland the sound of the bee is called bumming, whence t 
name of the bumbee, or bumble-bee, which is our humble-bee, or as it shot 
perhaps be written, hummle-bee ; the name of bumburt, or bumbart, 
also given (as JAMIESON says) to this insect, and to the flesh-fly. 
Greek the sound of bees is βόμβος, whence PLautus formed t 
ridiculous name of bombomachides— 
Qnemnum ego servavi in campis Gurgustidoniis, 
Ubi Bombomachides Cluniustaridysarchides 
Erat Imperator summus, Neptuni nepos ? 
Mil, Glor, a, i. sc. 1.° 
Βομβύλιος was a name given to the humble-bee for its noise, and 
some say to the mosquito. From this word Aristophanes coined | 
ludicrous expression βομβαλοὸ βομβὰξ. With the Greek the Lat 
agreed in their bombus and bombilo— . 


Ex apides conjecturam capiunt, si inths faciunt bombum. 
Varro, de Re Rustica, lib. iii, ον 16. 


Bombilat ore legens munera mellis apes, Auct, Philomele. 


One kind of beetle is called in the north of England a clock, and 
Scotland a clock-bee, from the noise which it makes, and which 
sembles, in some degree, the clucking of hens, and the sound of a la 
bell when struck by its clapper. Of these two the former ha: 
similar onomatopoia in many languages, In Latin glocire and glocit 
(says Festus) gallinarum proprium est cum ovis incubiture sunt. 

Welsh it is clweian, in Spanish cloquear, to cluck, and clucea, clucking ; 
Vrench glousser, in Italian chiocciare, in German glucken, in Lower Say 
hluckhen, 11 Dutch hlukke, in Swedish klucha, in Hindoostanee it 
hoot-hooth, in Hungarian kotyolok, As a timepiece named from "Ὁ 
sound, we find in medieval Latin cloca, clocea, clogga, and glocea, 

modern times it is in German glocke, in Swedish klocke, in Fret 
cloche, which in the Picard dialect is pronounced cloque. Ducan 


ΙΗ 
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ἱ 


| Sritinit— 
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after enumerating various derivations of cloca in this sense by diflerent 
_ writers, very rationally concludes - 
* Vel potits ab ipso sonitt,”—but rather from the sound itself, 
_ We more commonly apply to the sound of a bee the onomatopcia 
buzz, of which I have before spoken among the interjections, and which 

‘seems to be connected with the Latin name of a bird called bubio, from 
the verb bubere, signifying its humming noise; just as we call the 
bienen-vogel, or bee-bird of the Germans, a humming-bird— 

Inque paludiferis bubio bubit aquis. Auct, Philomela. 

And in the wat’ry marsh the bubio hums, 
The sound, which we call buzzing, is very variously expressed in 
different languages. In German, it is swrren, summen, and sumsen ; 


| in Danish, brumme and surre; in Swedish, brumma and snorra (like 


our snore); in French, bourdonner ; in Italian, rombo; in Russian, 
| joojjat ; in Polish, bee-zee ; in Hindoostanee, phish-phish-ahut ; in Hun- 
garian, zengek and bongok ; and in Malay, ddéngung. The noise of the 


' grasshopper is confounded by some authors with that of the cicada ; 


_ the sounds, however, are very different, and so are the insects, The 


_ former dwells in the grass, and is named in many languages from its 
' motion there, as in the Swedish grdshoppa, Danish greshoppe, German 
| grashupfer, French sauterelle, and Italian cavalletto, But in other 
' instances it is named from its sound, as in the German heuschrecke 


_ {ery in the grass). The insect called in Latin ciezda, and in Italian 
 cicala, is the same as the Greek τέττιξ, which sits on trees, and makes 
_ a continuous noise like that of a knife-grinder, To these HomER com- 


| pares the old Trojan counsellors— 


.e.. τεττίγεσσιν ἐοικότες, bite καθ᾽ ὕλην 

Δενδρέω ἐφεζόμενοι ὄπα λειριόεσσαν ἱεῖσι. 

Like the cicadas of the woods that sit on trees, and 

Send forth a thin weak voice, Homer, Il. 3, 151. 


The sound is described in the poem of ‘Philomela’ by the word 


Et cuculi cuculant, fritinit rauca cicada, 


The Hindoostanee name for this insect, tidda, somewhat resembles 
the Greek τέττιξ, as the Malay kredek does our cricket, from the similar 
sound produced by the same insect. The cricket is known by its 
oe noise, from which it receives in many languages its name. 

have mentioned the Dutch kriek, and sometimes krekel. Probably 
the Greek γρυλλ, in γρύλλος, was a similar onomatopeeia, and from 
that are derived the Latin gryllus, Italian grillo, French grillon, and 
German grille. Its voice, too, is expressed differently in different 
languages, as by the German zirpen, which agrees with our chirp and 
chirrup, and is expressed by ADELUNG as “an onomatopeeia, to express 


| the peculiar sound uttered by small birds, crickets, &c.’”! 


* Eine Onomatopoie den dhulichen Ausdriick kleiner Vogel, der Grillen, a. 5. f. 


| auszudriicken.—Worterbuch, iii, 1726, 


ia, 
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Welch ein concert! die kleine Grille 
Mischt, leise zirpend auch sich ein. Mus. Alman, 


The French have a peculiar name for this sound, viz., grésillonner, ἢ 
Italian it is called ‘lo stridor del grillo.” Jounson describes the noi: 
as squeaking or chirping ; Gay as shrilling. 

297. Of sounds produced by reptiles, that of the common snake 
most closely imitated by the English hiss, the Dutch hissen, and Angl 
Saxon hiscian. In Greek, the verb ciZw closely resembles the Tong 
sisi. The Latin sibilo is a more prolonged imitation of the same soun 
This in Spanish becomes st/bar, and in French sifler. The Italie 
jischiare is a different form of imitation; so are the Danish howse 
Swedish hwasa, Polish kszyk, and German zischen, of which las 
ADELUNG says, “it is a direct onomatopeia, which, with slig] 
variations, is found in all languages.’ It must be confessed, hov 
ever, that in some cases the variations are very considerable, as in tl 
Hungarian sévolto, and the Hindoostanee phoophkar, though both wer 
no doubt, intended to imitate the same sound. 

The croak of the frog is an onomatopoia imntating its sound, ar 
also the similar sounds uttered by various birds, which will present 
be noticed. In the‘ Frogs’ of ARISTOPHANES, the onomatopeeias are koe 
and βρεκεκὲξ. In Latin, coaxare, 6. g., 


Garrula limosis Rana coaxat xquis, Auct. Philomel. 


where it will be observed that the Latin coaware and coawat diff 
from the simple imitative sound κοὰξ, only by the additions of tl 
verbal terminations are and at; and a similar remark may apply 1 
most of the onomatopeeias, when cited in their verbal or nomin 
forms. In German, for instance, the verb is guaken where quc 
closely resembles κοὰξ. 
Lucretius considers the sweet warbling of birds to have first taugl 

mankind the art of singing— 

At liquidas Avium voces imitarier ore 

Ante fait multd quam levia carmina cantu 


Concelebrare homines possent aurisque juvare, 
De Rer, Nat. 5, 1878, 


‘Grom reckons among interjections the attempts to bring the cries « 


beasts and the notes of birds nearer to the articulations of the huma 
voice.” AnisToPHANES introduces many such attempts to imitate th 
voices of birds, as, in the ‘Aves,’ τιοτιοτιοτιοτίγξ (vy. 739); rorororor 
rorororvyé (Vv. 748); red, red, red, τιὸ (Υ, 745); + Lord, TpLOTO, τριοτὶ 
τοβριξ (v. 243); ropo, ropo, ropo, λιλιξ (Vv. 363) : Τιτιτιτιτίμπτρο 
(v. 315); Ποπο, roro, πόπὸ, woronvi (ν. 811); *Exorol, moro 
ποποί, ποποί (V. 2228); Κικκαβαῦ, κικκα βαῦ (v, 262), 


' Es ist eine unmittelbare Onomatopbie, welche sich mit wenig Veriinderungen | 
allen »prachen wieder findet,—Worterbuch, iii, 1727, 

® Versuche thierischen Schrei und Vogelstimmen der menschlichen Articulati¢ 
nliher zu bringen,.—Deutsche Grammatik, iii, 808, 
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It is probable that the peculiar sounds of some wild birds were 
imitated before any birds were domesticated ; and again, that of the 

| wild birds, some uttered sounds more distinctly perceived by the ear 
_ than others, and more nearly approaching to human articulation. The 
| cwhkoo’s name in many languages is a mere onomatopeia of its 
voice— 

The cuckoo then on ev’ry tree 

Mocks married men, for thus sings he, / 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo!—A word of fear ! Shakspeare. 


The Greek name of the bird is κόκκυξ, or, according to SUIDAS, κοῦκκος. 
In Latin it is lengthened to cuculus (as we have seen above), or 
cucullus— 


Cui seepe viator 
Cessisset magna compellans voce cucullum. 

’ Hor. Sat. 1, 7, 31. 
Tn Italian, cuculo ; in French, coucou ; in German, kuckuck or guckguck ; 
in Danish, kukkuk ; in Bohemian, kukaeza; in Polish, kukulka ; in 
Russian, kukushka ; in Persian, coocoo; in Hungarian, kukuk ; in Hin- 
| doostanee, hoel ; in Welsh, gwew ; in Gaelic, cuach ; in Islandic, gaukr’; 
in Norwegian, gég ; in Swedish, gék ; in Anglo-Saxon, ga@c and geac ; 
' in provincial German, gugauch and gauch; and in Scottish, gowk, 
ο΄ The cockatoo utters a somewhat similar, but more varied, sound, 
_ from which its name was derived, as in the Malay, kakatuwa, 
_ The owl has very generally attracted notice by its pecnliar sound; 
but the articulations by which that sound is expressed are various. 
_ From these the bird has received different names, and has impressed 
its hearers with very different feelings. CoLERIDGE (following 


Shakspeare) describes the sound thus— 
The owls have awaken’d the crowing cock, 
Tu-whit ! Tu-whoo! Christabel, v. 2. 


| The author of Philomela expresses it differentl y— 
ἢ Noctua lucifugans cucubat in tenebris. 
And again— 
Bubulat horrendum ferali carmine bubo. 
| In Hungarian, the word cucubo is rendered huhogatok. 
| To. hoot, to shriek, to screech (as well as to scream, above men- 
tioned) are all onomatopeeias, applied to the cry of this bird, as— 
The bird of night did sit, 

Ev’n at noonday, upon the market-place, 

Hooting and shrieking. Shakspeare, Jul. Cesar, a. i. se. 3. 

And boding screech-owls make the concert full. 

Shakspeare, Second Part Henry VI., a. iii. sc. 2. 

From its various sounds the bird itself is called in Latin bubo and 
| ulula; in Greek, βύας ; in German, eule and uhu; in Danish, ugle ; 
| in Swedish, ugla; in French, hibou, choue, and hulotte ; in Hindoo- 
| stanee, ooloo and ghoogoo. 
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The character given to the cry depends much on the preconceive 
notions of the hearer, Thus SHAKSPEARE, in a lively description ὁ 
Winter, says— 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whit! Tu-who! a merry note. 
ViRGIL, on the contrary, represents it as plaintive— 

Solaque culminibus ferali carmine bubo, 

Sepe queri, et longas in fletum ducere voces. 

Aim, 4, ν. 462. 

Gray, who imitated Virert’s use of the word, quert, has in this, a 
in many other instances, entirely misapplied the meaning— 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of those who, wand’ring near her secret bow’r, 

Molest her ancient solitary reign. 
This supposes that the owl cries only when disturbed, a notion quit 
contrary to the habits of the bird, and not intimated by VireiL, ὁ 
any other poet who studied nature. The ferali carmen was an expres 
sion dictated by popular superstition, which conceived the bird a 
predicting some approaching evil, and bewailing the danger. 

The raven, crow, rook, and daw seems all to have been name 
from their voices. The name of the raven in Danish, ravn; it 
Anglo-Saxon, rafn; in Islandic, krafn; and in German, rabe, i 
evidently connected with the Danish raab, outcry. The croak of th 
raven, or crow, is distinguished in German from that of the frog, th 
former being sounded krcichzen, the latter guaken. The name of th 
crow, in German, Arde, and in provincial German, chra, chrd, hraie 
in Dutch, kray; in Anglo-Saxon, crawe; in Danish, krdge ; in Swed 
ish, krdku; in Latin, corvus and corniz; in Greek, copagé—is in αἱ 
these cases an onomatopoeia; and so, probably, are the Hindoostane 
huowa, and the Malay gagak, The rook is called in Latin cornicula 
as a diminutive of corniz; so in Hindoostanee it is set-kuowa. Th 
Anglo-Saxon hroc is evidently connected with our verb croak, th 
French croasser, and Latin crocitare. It seems doubtful whether th 
Latin graculus was this bird or the jackdaw, as in the Roman law 
* Servius omnem vim cui resisti non potest domiuum colono prestar 
ait; ut puta flaminum, gracuorum sturnorum,” &c. (Digest. xix. 
2, 15), where Cujacius observes, “ that the graculi must be birds tha 
fly in flocks” (as rooks do), The radical syllable gra is evidently 
an onomatopoeia, resembling the Swedish name of the bird haja, th 
Danish kaa, and our imitation of this voice, caw! Thus Cooper's 
translation of Vincent Bourne— 

He sees that this great roundabout, 
The world, with ull its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, 

Its.customs and its businesses— 


Are no concern at all of his— 
And says—what says he? Caw! 
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In French, too, this bird is sometimes called chouca for the same 
reason, 

The English name of the turtle-dove combines two onomatopeias 
from different sources, VaARRO cites the Latin name of the bird, 
turtur, as an onomatopeeia, and correctly, for it is produced by the 
repetition of the bird’s sound, toor, toor, answering to our verb to coo, 
if repeated. The Greek τρυγὼν, in its radical syllable tru, seems to 
be also an imitative sound. The plaintive character of the note is 
expressed by the verb gemo— 


Nec gemere aéria cessabit turtur ab ulmo, 


The word dove, pronounced in Scotch doo, is a different modification 
of the same imitative sound. In Lower Saxon, duve ; Danish, due ; 
Gothic, dubo; old High German, duba, tuba, whence the modern 
German taube is taken, In the older German dialects the word is 
much varied, as tupa, tuopa, dubha, duva, &c.; in Hindoostanee it is 
totroo ; in Malay, kukur. 

Our verb, to coo, is expressed in Danish, kurre ; in Swedish, kurla ; 

_ in German, gurren and riichsen; and in French, roucouler ; in Hin- 
 doostanee, kookook. It seems to appear in the first syllable of the 
_ Latin columba, and is manifestly repeated in cooloo, cooloo, the Tonga 
name of the bird. 
The jay, erroneously supposed by some to be the graculus, is in 
| French named geni, of which Court de Gebelin says (V. 5, p. 508), 
 ©C’est une onomatopée.”” In German it is called héher, “ ab incondito 
_ clamore he! he!’ says WACHTER (v. Guguk). 

The quail, in Italian quaglia, in French caille, derives its name, as 
SCALIGER suggests, from its cry, quai. 

The hoopoe, in French huppe, in provincial German hupp, hupf, in 
Latin upupa, is also named from its peculiar cry. 

The lapwing is called in Scotland peisweip, and in some parts of 
England peewit, from its sound. : 

The shrike is a name provincially given to the lesser butcher-bird 
from the shriek which it utters. 

The crane, in German kranich, in the old Bavarian dialect called 
crano, in the old Suabian cranch, in the Lower Saxon krahn, in 
Swedish kran and trann, in Danish trane, in Welsh garan, in 
Greek γέρανος, appears in these several forms to be meant to imitate 
the distinguishing sound of the bird. “ Ist es wahrscheinlich,” says 
ADELUNG, “ dass er diesen namen von seinem unterscheidenden ges- 
chreye hat.” The same may be said of the heron, at least in its 
Anglo-Saxon appellation hragn, which, perhaps, was connected with 
the Italian Aghirone, shortened to Airone, whence came the French 
héron, and our heron and hern. 

In Anglo-Saxon the cranes were named yeldo, probably from their 
sound, as giellan was to yell, to shriek, The clamorous noise of 
these and other high-flying birds 1s often mentioned by the poets— 
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Clamor in etheriis dispersus nubibus Austri. 


Lucretius, 4, 182. 
Loud shrieks the soaring hern. 
Thomson, Winter, 146. 


The cormorant on high 
Wheels from the deep, and screams along the land. 
Idem. ν, 144, 
The sound of the eagle is described by a yet more forcible onoma- 
topeeia :-— 


Aquile clangunt. Auet, Philomel. 


Among birds distinguished for their song, the nightingale is pre- 
erminent. Its song is frequently described by the poets with imita- 
tive sounds, as by CoLERIDGE— 

. And murmurs musical, and swift, jug, jug ! 


And the bird itself is named either from its peculiar note, as the 
Persian, Hindoostanee, and Malay bool-bool, the Albanian bilbilet, the 
Bulgarian bibilit, and the Wallachian nipilpil; or from its general 
power of song, as the Greek ᾿Αηδὼν, the Romaic ᾿Αηδύνιον, and the 
derivatives from the old Teutonic gal, and Islandic gala, to si 

as the Anglo-Saxon nectegale, Swedish nectergal, Danish Bess 
the old Suabian nahtegal, and modern German nachtigall.'. From the 
same verb gal or wale comes also the name of another bird, the 


The note of the lark is described by Grimm as tireli!*® SHAK. 
SPEARE says— 
The lark that tirra-lirra chants.® 


Grimm describes that of the swallow as tisch tasch.* THOMSON em- 
ploys the verb twitter for the sound of the same bird— 


They twitter cheerful, Autumn, v. 844. 


This verb answers to the German Zwitschern, and the Swedish 
quittra. ‘Wie die alten sungen so zwitscherten die jo As 
the old ones sang, so the young ones twittered. (German roverbs,) 
This bird is called in the Tonga language beca-beca, 

Grimm gives schjieb as the note of the sparrow,’ but peep! and 
chirp! have, from ancient times, been used to express that sound, 
CaTuLtus, lamenting the death of Lespra’s sparrow, says— 

Ad solam dominam usqne pipilabat, Carm, 3, v. 10, 
The Scottish king, James I., applies it to the idea 


Now swete birde say ones to me pe, 
The King’ 2 oe c. 2, st. 38, 


Chirp is erroneously considered by JOHNSON to be an abbreviation of 
' In time of May, the nyghtyngale "I 
In wode maketh mery gale, 
* Deutsch, Gram. 8, 308, note. § Winter’s Tale, a, iv, sc. 2, 
4 Grimm, ut sup, δ Ibid, 
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| cheer up. It is the German zirpen or tschirpen, which, as has been 
| seen, is applicable also to the cricket's sound, but is specially applied 
to the sparrow, “der sperling tschirpt;” “the sparrow chirps.” It 
answers to the Danish pibe, and quiddre, the Polish swierczye, Swedish 
quictia, Hungarian pipegek, Russian tchirikat, Hindoo cheenchuuk, 
Malay chichi, and Tonga gi; all which, however different in articula- 
tion, are indubitably onomatopceias. 
| Some birds are named from the similarity of their cry to certain 
human sounds, as the kekek, a kind of parrot, from kekek, the Malay 
verb to laugh. So an American bird is called the “ whip-poor-will,” 
from the supposed resemblance of its note to those words. In other 
| instances the peculiar sound occasioned by the flight of birds is 
| expressed by an onomatopoeia, as— 
The moorcock springs, on whirring wings, 
Amang the blooming heather. 
Burns, vol, iii. p. 274, ed. 1813. 

Of domestic birds, the cock, with its female the hen, has given occasion 
| to the greatest number of onomatopeias. It is to be observed that 
| these names, cock and hen, are derived from different sources, the 
' former agreeing with the French cog, the latter with the German 
_ henne, The crowing of the cock “ distinguishes its cry,” as ADELUNG 
observes, ‘“‘very remarkably from that of any other bird.” In 
English the simple verb is to crow, but the continuous sound has 
been imitated by cockadoodledoo !— 
Hark! hark! I hear 
The strain of strutting chanticleer, 
Cry Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
Shakspeare, Tempest, a. i. se, 3. 
| GRIMM expresses it hikeri-ki, as in the “ Kindermiirchen ”’— 

Kikeri-ki! Kikeri-ki! 

Unsere goldene jungfrau ist wieder hie! 
The same sound, as imitated in Moceso-Gothic, is hrukjan. In the 
| Latin crocitare and French croasser, it seems to be confounded with 
| the cry of the crow. In Italian it is pronounced cuccurire, in 
| Bohemian hokrhari, in Malay kuku, in Hungarian kakas. 
| The names of the bird in French cog, in Swedish tupp, in Russian 
| petuch, seem to be connected as one class of onomatopeeias ; the 
| Latin gallus, Italian gallo, and Hungarian gale, form another class 
| connected with the before-mentioned verb géillen ; and therefore do not 
| so much imitate the peculiar sound of the bird as its resemblance to 
| singing, whence the French say, “ Le cog chante;” and give the bird 
' the name of chante-clair, our chanticleer. The German hahn 
| with the Gothic hana, written in the Salic laws chana, in Frankish 
hano, Anglo-Saxon hana, Islandic, Swedish, and Danish hane. These 
' forms are derived by Wacurer, FRriscu, and others, from the old 
| Persian pronoun han, he ; as merely signifying the male bird. “ This 
| derivation,” says ADELUNG, “ appears at first sight plausible; but 


Beasts, 


ΝΥΝ Sh ee 
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when we consider that this pronoun was unknown to the Goths, wh 
nevertheless had the noun hana, as had several other tongues, it may h 
thought, more probably, to have agreed with the Latin cano, to sing. 

The words cluck and cackle are evident onomatopeias, representin 
the sound of the hen, the former in calling her chickens, the latter o: 
laying an egg. ΤῸ cluck has been already noticed. | 

To cackle is in modern German gackern and gaksen, in Austria 
kakatzen, in Lower Saxon hakeln, in Dutch kackelen, in Danish hakl 
in Swedish kakla, in Italian checcalare, in French caqueter, in Gaeli 
claganum and gogallach, in Russian gogowan, in Polish gegach, i 
Hindoostanee kurkurana, and in Malay kdtok. We appiy cackl 
not only to the cry of the hen, but also to that of the goose, whic! 


* latter cry is, in some parts of Germany, expressed by the peculia 


onomatopeeia schnattern, The European names of the bird seem t 
be derived from two sources, but whether either of these is imitativ 
seems doubtful. On the one hand, the Greek χὴν or yay appears t 
be connected with the Latin ans-er, and the German gans, Danis! 
gaas, Swedish ges, Islandic gas, Wendish gus, Polish ges, ἅς, ΟἹ 
the other hand, the old German auca was the crigin of the Italia 
occa and French oie. In the Suabian dialect gagak was the name ὁ 
the goose, from the noise which it utters, and which in Hungarian i 
gagogni. The noise of the duck is in English quack! and in Germai 
quak! “a word,” says WacuTER, “ab ipsi natura Anatibus 6 
Ranis suppeditata.’” From a somewhat similar onomatopoeia, th 
bird itself is called in Hungarian katsa. In Hindoostanee to quack, i 
qungaw. In Malay the duck is termed bebek, which seems to Ὁ 
another onomatopeeia. 

The peacock bis great similarity in its European names, 6, g. th 
Latin pavo (pawo), Anglo-Saxon pawa, Danish paa, Swedish pac 
Dutch pauw, German pfan, Bohemian and Polish paw, Russian an 
Hungarian pava, Welsh pawn, Spanish pavon, Italian pavone, Frenel 
paon, “welche insgesammt,” says ADELUNG, “ eine Nachahmun; 
seines natiirlichen Geschreyes sind, welches, besonders bey de 
pfanhenne sehy deutlich pfa-n lautet.” “All which together ar 
an imitation of its natural ery, which, particularly in the hen, ver 
distinctly sounds pfa-n’’ (Wirterbuch, v, 8, p. 712). It is remark 
able that the Hindoostanee ta-oos very closely approaches the Greel 
name of this bird ταὼς. 

299. Of beasts, the dog, the domestic friend of man, has giver 
occasion to many onomatopoias, imitating its various sounds unde 
different circumstances, ‘The first name by which a dog is known t 
English children is bow-wow, from its most common sound; so i 
Shakspeare’s ‘ Tempest’ (act i, sc. 2)-— 

Hark! hark! 
Bowgh-wough ! 


The watch-dogs bark, 
Bowgl-wough ! 
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_ The same sound is expressed by Aristophanes Ad, αὖ, and by others 
| fav fav; whence the verb βαύξζω “ex canum voce quam latrando 
_edunt”’ (H. SrepHanus, voc. βαύζω). So the Latin baubare, as by 
Lucretius (L. 5, v. 1069)— 

Et cum deserti baubantur in xdibus, 


| In Italian it is abbajare, in French aboyer, hence in English to bay— 
Τ᾽ ἃ rather be a dog, and bay the moon! 
and a stag stands at bay whilst the dogs are baying him. In the 
medizeval Latin we find baulare, which seems to have subsequently 
| declined to the German bellen, applied to the ery of a dog or a fox, 
| The first syllable of the Greek tAaw, to bark, is, as Dammius ob- 
| serves, “ex sonitu canis efflicta, aqua, et est germanorum heulen,” 
to howl. This agrees, too, with the Latin wlulare, reduced in Italian 
to wrlare, and in French to hurler, In Dutch it is huilen, in Swedish 
| Ayla, in Danish hyle, in Islandic yla. To this last our word yell 
seems to bear relation as an onomatopeeia, in the description of the 
| sleeping mastiff— 
Never till now she utter’d yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel, Coleridge, Christabel, 
So of the hell-hounds surrounding Sin— 
i These yelling monsters, that, with ceaseless cry, 
Surround me. Milton, Par. Lost, 2, 795, 
The sound of an angry dog, which we call snarling, is in German 
_knarren or gnurren ; .and the dog is then said in Latin hirrire, whence 
| our word irritate. Lucretius uses the word gannitus for the sound 
of a dog’s fawning — 
| Longe alio pacto gannitu vocis adulant. Lib, v. v. 1068. 
The German expression for this is schwdnzelen. “ Der hund 
| schiwiiuzelte vor seinem herrn.” ‘* The dog fawned upon his master.” 
| The noisy ery of a young dog we imitate in our verb to yelp, in 
) provincial German galpen. 
| ΟΥ̓ the cat’s sounds we have two distinct onomatopeias, mew and 
pur. Horspor in his indignation says— 
; I’d rather be a kitten, and cry mew! 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers. 
Shakspeare, First Part Henry IV, 
The Welsh miew, or mew, nearly agrees with the English. The 
German miauen and mauzen with the Dutch maauwen. The Danish 
| miauve and miave with the Islandic and Swedish miava. The Italian 
| miagolure is contracted into the French miawer and Spanish maullar, 
| The Gaelic niambal agrees with the Malay ni-yung, in adopting n as 
| the initial. It is said that in Chinese the name of a cat is miao. 
| SHAKSPEARE uses the verb mewl (an evident imitation of the French 
| miauler) for a similar sound caused by very young infants— 
ae. Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 
; As You Like It, a. ii. sc, 7. 


προσ οι OR ὦ 
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The continuous sound of a cat, when pleased, is expressed by ou 
onomatopeia to purr, in German schnurren, in Danish knurre, ii 
Swedish hurre. In some languages it is compared to the continuou 
sound of a spinning-wheel; as, in French, filer, faire le rouet, is saic 
of acat purring. So, in the Swedish, spinna. In other instances i 
is considered as a sort of mewing, as in the Spanish maullar de allegria 
The word, in Hindoostanee, is an onomatopeia of a different form 
khoorkhook. 

The sounds emitted by beasts kept for food furnish several onomato 
peias. The lowing of the cow is, in the Northern English dialects 
expressed by the sound moo, and generally, among English children 
a cow is first known by thissound. The same sound, substituting th 
labial ὃ for m, is found in the Greek βοῦς, giving name to the specie: 
generally ; and perhaps the ὁ in ox afforded a similar onomatopeia 
From moo come directly the German muhen, the old French miiir 
the Latin mugire, Italian muggire, French and Spanish mugir, Greel 
μυκάομαι, and Romaic μουγκρίζω. The Anglo-Saxon adopts / for m 
in the verb Alowan, whence we have to low, and the Dutch loeyen 
The Greek βοῦς (in the genitive βοός) is manifestly a compound o 
the simple imitative sound bo, and the grammatical particle ve, or o¢ 
as in the Latin Bov-1s. In Welsh the sound bu alone forms the nam 
of the species. In the Greek βοάω, and Latin boare, bo forms thé 
radical of the verb, In a fragment of Pacuvius we find the Latit 
verb written bo-dint— 


Clamore et sonitu colles resonantes bdunt. 


In Romaic the name of the animal is βόδε. Its prolonged sound i; 
imitated in the German briillen, Danish brdle, Anglo-Saxon bulgian 
French beugler (pronounced also meugler), and the English bugle 
called, not, as SKINNER thinks, from the Anglo-Saxon bugan, to bend. 
nor, as JUNIUS suggests, from the Latin bumda, a heifer ; but from the 
French beulgler. From the Anglo-Saxon bulgian comes our yerb t¢ 
bellow (peculiarly applied to a bull), and perhaps the substantive bul 
itself, agreeing with the Russian, Polish, and Wendish vol, the name 
of the same animal. 

The name of the cow furnishes onomatopaias still more extensively 
being in Anglo-Saxon cu, in Swedish ku, in German huh, in Low 
German kau and ho, in Danish ko, in Dutch hoi, in Armenian hoo, ix 
Ossetic hug, in Laplandish husa, in Afighan hua, in Hindoostane 

quo, &e. 

The English word ow, as we pronounce it, loses the imitative broad 
0, Which is more fully expressed in the German ochs, a word pple 
to the whole species; the same imitative sound appears in the 
oss, the Low German osse, Anglo-Saxon and Frisian owa, old Teutonic 
ogs, Swedish and Danish owe, Islandic ukse, Welsh ych, Turkish 
ohiis, ἕως, 

The ba! or ma! of the sheep is one of the earliest imitative 
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sounds in most languages. Nurses talk to their infants in England of 
| « Ba, ba, black sheep!” and in Scotland of “ the sheepie ma’s.” And 
it is observed by Scuiscukorr that the lambs bleat ya! before they 
| come to utter ba!" 

| By, which was pronounced in Greek like be, is described as the 
] sound of a sheep by CavINus, in a passage preserved by Sumpas, ὁ 
| 


| δ᾽ ἠλίθιος worep πρόβατον, By, by λέγων βαδίζει. “ But he, stu- 
| pidly, like a sheep, walks on, crying be! be!” Hence a she-goat 
(which produces a similar sound) is called by Hesycurus βηκὴ, and 
| a sheep βηβὴν : but the-more common name for sheep and goats was 
μῆλα. The bleating of sheep was βληχὴ or punky; but according to 
| some writers’ the latter was particularly spoken of goats, and the 
| former of sheep, and the same may be observed of the verbs βληχ- 
dopa and μηκάω. To bleat, in Latin, is balare, and anciently 
according to VARRO) belare. Hence the Spanish belar, Italian belare, 
rench béler, which gives name to Belier, the Ram. The Northen 
onomatopeeias sometimes vary the form; as the Anglo-Saxon bletan, 
the German bléken, Danish brege, and Swedish brdka; the Welsh is 
| brefu, and the Gaelic, for the sound of sheep, meiaich, and of goats 
‘meigiollaich. In Hungarian the sound be still appears in bégeteh, to 
bleat, and in Hindoostanee both sounds are retained in mea-mea and 
| bhea-bhea. 

The sounds of swine are so peculiar as to attract attention in the 
earliest times, particularly the grunting of the old, and the squeaking of 
the young swine. For the verb to grunt, we have also in English to 
gruntle, in Scotch to grumph, Anglo-Saxon grunan, in German 
| grunzen, Danish grynte, Swedish grynta, Welsh gryngiaw, Gaelic 
| groassal, Greek γρύζω and γρυλλέζω, Latin grunnio, Spanish grinar, 
| Italian grugnire, &c., and in Hindoostanee ghoorrana. The name of 
| the animal, when taken from the sound is, in Greek, γρύλλος, in 
Romaic γουροῦνι, in English a grunter, in Scotch a grumphy, and in 
| the Delaware tongue gosh-gosh. 
| Our onomatopeia squeak, for the cry of a pig, agrees with the 
| Swedish sqgwdka. It is the German quieken. ARISTOPHANES ex- 
| presses it by cot! Kot! 

The principal sound of the horse is that which we express by the 
onomatopeia to neigh, agreeing with the Anglo-Saxon knegan, the 
| Swedish gndgga, the Islandic gnegy, and the Scotch to nicher. We 
jexpress a slighter sound of the same animal by the verb to whinny, 
janswering to the Welsh wiht, the German wichern, and the Frankish 
iweio. LuTHER uses the word hui! (which WacHTER calls “ vox 
ynaturalis equi,”) in his translation of Job xxxix. 28, “ wenn die Drom- 
wmete fast klinget, spricht es hui!” By our translators, “ he saith 
among the trumpets, ha! ha!” The Latins expressed these sounds 
Hin general by the verb hinnio, whence the French hennir. The Italians 


|_ ἢ Vergleichendes Worterbuch in zweihundert Sprachen, 2 Theil. p. 193. * Man 
Phort eher den laut ja-a, als bju-a,” 
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use rignare, and the Dutch runniken. Our word nag is the o 
German nago: in medieval Latin it was naccus, nachus, or nactu 
The etymology of all these words is greatly disputed; but, | 
WacuTER observes, “salva res est;” we have only to refer to tl 
Islandic gnegg, and we have at once a neigher for the appellation of 
horse, by the same analogy which terms the swine a grunter. 

The noise of the ass is too remarkable not to have furnished on 
matopeeias in various languages, though with very different articul 
tions. We apply the word bray, as well to the loud noise whi 
the stag makes on certain occasions, as to that of the ass; but tl 
German yanen, explained “des esel’s geschrei,” ‘the cry of the ass 
does not seem to be generally applied to the stag; for they ‘sa 
*‘esel yanen, hirsche schreien.” To bray as an ass is in Swedis 
skrdna, in Danish skryde, in Dutch balchen and ruchelen, in Frenc 
braire, in Latin rudere, in Italian rugghiare, in Welsh brefu, in Gael 
beciam, in Hungarian orditok, in Hindoostanee renk. The anim 
itself is named in Egyptian io, evidently from its sound. 

Of wild beasts in general we do not in English distinguish tl 
sounds by any peculiar onomatopeeias ; for though we say the lic 
roars, we employ the same term for the roaring of the sea, and f 
many other noises. So we apply the term howling to wolves and do; 
indiscriminately ; but in Latin the sounds of the elephant, the lio 
and the tiger have distinct onomatopeias. ‘ Barrire elephanti ¢ 
cuntur, sicut oves dicimus balare, utique a sono vocis.” ‘ Elephan 
are said to barrire, as we say of sheep balare, namely, from the sour 
of the voice.”! The verb raucare is applied to tigers, and to lio: 
rugire— 

Tigrides indomiti rancant rugiuntque leones.® _ 

It may here be noticed that certain small animals have been nam« 
from a fancied resemblance of their cries to articulate sounds; 
the quis-qui-su, a small quadruped of the North American prairie: 
the thit-a-be-bee, a sort of titmouse, so called by the Indians of th 
country; the Virginian Whip-poor-Will, a bird called in Germ: 
ziegenmelher, or goatsucker, &c, I may add, that JuLius PoLtux h 
a whole chapter on the sounds of birds and beasts. ἴω, 5, ο, 18, 

300, The sounds, natural and artificial, which are produced 1 
mankind, afford scope to numerous onomatopeias, Many of ther 
however, are so similar to sounds produced by other causes, that tl 
same word is used in both cases, and it is not always possible to d 
termine which application was prior in point of time. The hissing | 
serpents, the hooting of owls, and the growling of bears, have the 
counterparts in certain sounds of the human voice, and it would | 
idle to inquire whether man or the blackbird was first said to whistl 
Men produce natural sounds partly by the voice, and partly by oth 


' Festus, de verborum significatione ; voc, Barrire. 
5" Auctor, Philomelm, ν, 49, 
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organs. By the-sound of the voice we more or less plainly mark our 
state of thought or of feeling. Indistinctness in the utterance of our 
_ thoughts is expressed by our terms murmur, hum, croon; imperfect 
articulation by stutter, stammer, lisp, babble; low secret utterance 
| by whisper, susurro; light talk by chat, clack; loud noise by halloo, 
1 ἀλαλὴ, ὅς. We express our pleased feelings by such words as laugh, 
titter, snigger, giggle, chuckle; and our sufferings by to groan, sigh, 
whine, whimper, ejulare, boo-hoo! ouf! &c. Many sounds, too, are 
produced by us for other purposes than those of language, as to 
gargle, whistle, cough, wheeze, hiccup, retch, spit, sneeze, kiss, &c., all or 
most of which words have been generally regarded as onomatopeeias ; 
and this is equally obvious when we speak of artificial sounds, as 
those of the drum, trumpet, fife, hurdy-gurdy, the explosion of fire- 
arms, the tolling of a bell, the stroke of a whip, or the like. A few 
of each class may here be noticed. 
| 801. Murmur is strangely explained by Dr. Jonnson as a “ low, Munaur. 
| shrill sound.” We turn to his definition of shrill, and find that it is 
| “a word supposed to be made, per onomatopeiam, in imitation of the 
thing expressed, which, indeed, it images very happily.” And what 
is this? Why, truly, it is, according to the same author, “ sounding 
| with a piercing, tremulous, or vibrating sound.” Now, a shrill or 
piercing sound is the very opposite to a murmur, in its original signi- 
fication, which is that of a suppressed and obscure sound of the 
human voice, as when the poet is indulging in solitary and all but 
_ silent meditation— 
He murmurs, near the running brooks, 

A music sweeter than their own.! 

_ Or when the fond woman softly breathes out a sad farewell to her 
᾿ lover— 
Tristis abes, oculis abeuntem prosequor udis, 
Et dixit, tenui murmure, lingua—Vale !2 
Sadly thou goest,—tears my sorrow tell, 
And softly murmurs my sad tongue—farewell ! 

Our word murmur is from the Greek poppipw, and Latin murmuro, 
both which are formed by repetition of the sound mur; of which kind 
__ of repetition, as common in the early stages of language, I shall here- 

after speak more fully. The labial sound mur, in its simple form, 
| appears in the Greek μυρέω, and in the German murren. On the one 
| hand it bears a certain relation to the labial pur above noticed, and on 
the other hand to the labials mut and muen, in our verbs mutter and 
| mumble. To murmur does not always result from the tender emo- 
| tions ; but often from a discontent which it is not thought safe to utter 
| openly. This signification of the word is well explained by WacurTer, 
| “ Obloqui occulta et press& voce, a similitudine sonittis ipsius mur- 
| ™murantis, qui dum intra se loquitur, videtur eum sonum edere quem 

' Wordsworth, Poems, ed. 1820, vol. iii, p. 101. 
‘Ovid, Epist. 12, v. 55. 
82 
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verbo imitamur.” “To censure with a secret and suppressed voici 
from the similitude of the sound of the murmurer, who, whilst he 1 
speaking inwardly, produces the sound which we imitate by thi 
word.”! This is also the sense of the German murren, and of ou 
mutter. “ Da murrete das volk wider Mose.” “ And the peopl 
murmured against Moses.” (Exod. xv. 24.) 
What does his cashier’d worship mutter ? 
Shakspeare, Tim. Ath, a. iii. se. 4. 

By analogy to these sounds, murmur is applied to several simila 
ones; as by Minron to “ the liquid lapse of murm’ring streams,” 
and to “ Bees’ industrious murmur τ ὃ by Lucretius to the noise ¢ 
the sea,* to the thunder-clouds,® and to the winds.6 The Germa 
language has murmeln, a frequentative verb, like the Latin murmurillc 
This in Frankish was murmuln, in Danish murmie, all answering t 
our mutter. Of murmeln, ADELUNG says, “es ahuet den laut welche 
es ausdriickt ;” “ it imitates the sound which it expresses,” 

Mummeln in German, in Lower Saxon mumpeln, and in Dutel 
mompelen, is to mumble like a toothless person, “ Alsdann sollst du au 
dem staube mit deiner rede mummeln.” “Thy speech shall mumble ou 
of the dust,” (Isaiah xxix. 4.) Our translation has ‘ whisper ;” bu 
the Vulgate has mussito, which, as well as musso and mutio, is nearl 
related to our verbs above cited, and also to our interjection mum 
whence mummers in the West of England are a sort of rustic actors 
who depend more on gesture than speech. Their rude holiday play 
as they go about from house to house, is called mummery. In ok 
French momerie was a similar entertainment, as mummerey was in olk 
German; and as the performers were masked, momene was in tha 
language a mask, To murmur is in French murmurer, in Italia 
mormorare, in Spanish mormorar, in Albanian μουρμουρὶς. The Greel 
(besides poppdpw) has γογγύξω, which is retained in the Romaic; it 
Welsh it is grwguach, in Gaelic moumhur, in Hungarian morgok, it 
Hindoostanee walwulu and chulchula, in Malay chumil and sérapale, 

802. To whisper is a still softer suppression of the voice than t 
murmur. In Danish it is hoisk, in Swedish Awiska, The Germar 
verb is wispeln, or wispern, WACHTER suggests that this is from th 
sound vis, vis, which (as he says) the teeth give forth in whispering 
ADELUNG says it is an onomatopeeia; and hence he supposes that th 
name wisperlein is given to the greenfinch “ vermthlich wegen sein 
stimme,” “ probably from its note.” To a like cause we may ascrib 
the German flispern and zischeln, which latter is connected with zischen 
to hiss, and consequently with the other onomatopaias mentionec 
(together with that word) in the preceding section 297. It has als 


ν᾽ Glossar. Germanic, voc. Murren, 2 Par, Lost, b. 8, v. 263. 
® Par, Reg, b, 4, ν, 248, 

4 Et contempsit equis insultans murmura ponti,—Rer, Nat, ὃ, 1045, 

δ Tam magis hinc magno fremitus fit murmure smpe.—Tbid, 6, 100, 

© Magno indignantur murmure clausi,-—Ibid. v, 196, 
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- some resemblance to our words hist! and whist! before mentioned. 
_ The Greek ψιθύριζω is employed by THxocrrtus for the softly-whis- 
words of lovers (Idyl. 27, v. 67) as the Latin susurrus is by 
 Propertius (L, 1, Eleg. 11, v.13). These as well as the French 

chuchoter, the Italian bisbigliare, the Spanish chuchear, the Dutch pre- 
 velen, and linsteren, the Russian shepot, the Polish szeptaé, the Hun- 
᾿ garian suttogok, the Hindoostanee phusphusana, the Malay bisik, and 
the Tongan fafango, different as they are in form, were probably all 
intended to imitate the sounds produced by whispering in the ear, or 
by other causes having a like effect. Several of these causes are 
enumerated together in Mriron’s exquisite poem of “ Lycidas ”—- 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 
| And again in Paradise Regained (Ὁ. 2, v. 26)— 

Where winds with reeds and osiers whisp’ring play. 
And in the same poem, describing Athens— 
There Ilyssus rolls 
His whisp’ring stream, 
| And in the Allegro— 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whisp’ring winds soon lull’d asleep. 

| — So ADELUNG, enumerating the causes of a similar sound, specifies 
| the softly-moving foliage of a tree, the purling of a brook, and other 
|| like movements.' But none of these uses of the word whisper are 
noticed by Jonnson. It should here be observed, that the labial isp 
| eonnects whisper with our verb to lisp, in German lispeln, in Dutch 
᾿ lispen, in Swedish lespa, and in Danish lespe. Thus in German they 
say “ lispelnde bdche,” “ whisp’ring brooks,” and “‘ das dumpf lispelnde 
liiftchen,” ‘‘ the hollow whisp’ring breeze.” 

303. To croon is a North-country word, for which we have no pre- Croon. 
cise equivalent in standard English; and which indeed seems to be 
used as an onomatopeeia, with great latitude of signification, By 
| Borys it is employed with happy effect in describing Tam o’ Shanter’s 
dreary midnight ride— 

Whiles haudin’ fast his guid blue bonnet, 
Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet.? 


In this sense it is a sort of undersong, something between singing, 
and merely humming a tune. HALLIWELL, however, says it is used 
in the north of England, both for to bellow, or roar, and to murmur 
softly ; and JAMIESON explains it in the Scotch language, not only as 
_ used by Burns, but also as to cry like a bull, in a low and hollow 
| tone, and to whine and persist in moaning; which last is the sense of 
1 Das sauft bewegte Laub des Baumes,—das Rauschen einer Quelle,—und andere 


fbniiche Bewegungen,—W6rterb. voc. jlistern, 
2 Tam οὐ Shanter, v. 33. 
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the Dutch ἀγοηηθη, as “" Zy doet, den heelm dag, mit dan krennen. 
** She does, the whole day, nothing but moan.” With krennen ov 
word groan seems to be allied; and both are evident onomatopeeias. 

304. To babble is most frequently employed by us in the sense « 
idle talk, or senseless prattle ; but it originated in an onomatopeeis 
which is well explained by H. STEPHANUS under the word βάζω, ὁ 
speak, “ From this word,” says he, ‘‘ many grammarians derive th 
verb βαβάζω; but I am persuaded that the latter was the origina 
and was no less ancient than πάππα and μάμα, or μαμμᾶι; for a 
these words are the earliest, and as it were the natural rudiments ¢ 
the stammering tongue of a child; so I think that BaBa is a sort ὁ 
inarticulate word taken from such stammering; and thence is forme 
the verb βαβάζω, which by abbreviation became βάζω." So far ἢ 
SrepHanus. From this repetition of ba, comes bab, the origin of th 
Islandic babba, the German babbeln, French babiller, Dutch babeler 
Swedish bjabbla, and Danish bable. Hence, too, come our babe ani 
baby, the Welsh baban, and as MENAGE says, the Syriac babion, fo 
an infant. The Greek βάβαξ, is a babbler. Introducing m, we hay 
in Homer the verb βαμβαίνω, which Dammtius explains as “ verbur 
fictum ex sono eorum qui loqui conantur, cum valde algent,” and thi 
chattering of the teeth may be occasioned either by cold, or by fear, a 
by infantine weakness. To βαμβαΐνω we may trace the origin of th 
Italian bambino, an infant, more especially applied to the Infant Chris: 
And of a like origin with some further variation is the Latin balbutic 
to stammer or hesitate, in speech. Among the secondary senses Ὁ 
the word babbling is what Mr. DonNE has well termed a most beautife 
expression for an echo; when Viola says, were she a lover of Olivis 
she would 

Holla her name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, Olivia! Shakspeare, Twelfth Night, a, i, se. 5. 

805. Of loud tumultuous noises there are onomatopceias in man: 
languages. The Greek ᾿Αλαλὴ or ᾿Αλάλη is described by H. Siz 
PHANUS as “ vox quedam ἄναρθρος, a certain inarticulate, or confuse 
clamor, which is raised by soldiers in rushing on the enemy, like ou 
hurrah! Grammarians dispute about its etymology; but as Cesa 
uses, in the same sense, the word ulutatus, which is a clear onomate 
peia, we may well reckon ἀλαλή in the same class, And from thi 
is formed the noun 'Adadaypog. “Acare durw dopa καινὸν, καλῶ 
ψάλλατε, ἐν ἀλαλάγμω. “ Sing unto the Lord a new song—sin, 
praises lustily unto him, with a good courage,” Psalm xxxiii. 8, (Οἱ 
as the Vulgate has it, “cum vociferatione.”’ ) 

Hollabaloo! an evident onomatopoeia, which HALLIWELL describe 
as “a confused noise,” is sufficiently imitative of that which it wa 
meant to express; and I perceive that it is adopted from the vulga 
English in Mr, BarrLert’s recent “ Dictionary of Americanisms,” a 
signifying, in that country, “a riotous noise, The French Charivar 
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of which, a few years ago, much use was made for political purposes, 
_ is a noisy demonstration of disapproval of an individual’s conduct, 
- much like the Skimmington procession described by BuTLeEr, in which 

One might distinguish different noise 

Of horns, and pans, and dogs, and boys, 

And kettle-drums, whose sullen dub 

Sounds like the hooping of a tub. 

Hudibras, p. 2, c, 2, v. 587. 

. These noisy tumults have been known in France for some centuries 
by the name of Charivari; for an Arrét of 1606, “ fait deffences a 
toutes personnes faire aucune assemblee illicite et tumulte, qu’ils appel- 
lent Charivary.” The learned ScaLiceR and SaLmasius disputed 
about its etymology, which the former derived from calybarium, signi- 
fying, according to him, “crepitus eris, aut vasorum exreorum, rudi 
gre aut rudio pulsatorum ;” “ the clank of brass, or brazen vessels, 
when struck by a brass rod.” But all this learning was thrown away ; 
for the word was simply an onomatopoia, well enough expressing the 
discordant sounds which it was meant to imitate, and perhaps in its 
first part connected with the Italian ciarlare, to chatter, 

806. The expression of laughter in its various degrees, from the Laugh, 
loud burst of uncontrolled mirth to the half-suppressed movement of a 
ridiculous feeling, has a great variety of onomatopeias ; hence our ha! 
ha! ha! to laugh, smile, grin, snigger, titter, chuckle, giggle ; and the 
Scotch guffaw and whihher. Τὴ our modern pronunciation of the verb 
to laugh, we have dropped the characteristic guttural both in the begin- 
ning of the Anglo-Saxon and old Gothic Alahan ; the former is retained 
in the Islandic hlaca, and the latter in the German and Dutch lachen, and 
old German lahhan ; but both are dropped in the Danish and Swedish 
lee, which has some relation to the Latin letus. Of another class of 
guttural onomatopeeias, the simplest form is seen in the Sanskrit Aakh, 
whence we have the Greek καχλάζει, which Hesycuius renders ἀθρώς 
γελᾶ (he laughs impetuously), and the Latin cachinno, to laugh im- 
moderately. As καχλάζει seems to agree with our cackle, so κιχλέζει, 
to which Hesycuius gives the same signification, more nearly resem- 
bles our chuckle and giggle, the Hindoostanee kheekhiyana, and the 
Malay kekek, whence (as I have observed) a laughing parrot is named. 
We have seen that cackle represents the cry of a hen or a goose, From 
this it was applied to human laughter of a kind resembling-sthat cry. 
JOHNSON represents it as synonymous with giggle, but the diflerence of 
the vowels shows that there is a difference in the character of the laugh. 
One is that of a man who, without restraint, gives loose to his self- 
satisfaction, as in the instance quoted by Jonnson himself, from 
ArsuTunor. “ Nic grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was like to 
kill himself, and fell a frisking and dancing about the room.” Whereas 
giggling is more the act of a girl laughing lightly without sufficient 
cause for mirth. Hence a giglot is a foolish wench, apt to laugh with- 
out reason, and not, as JOHNSON supposes, lascivious, from the Dutch 
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geil. There is much similarity of character between giggle and titte 
which, JoHNSON justly supposes, ‘is formed from the sound ;’’ bot 
imply laughing without much noise ; but the latter implies somewha 
more of intermission than the former. To chuckle is not, as JOHNSO: 
supposes, to laugh vehemently or convulsively, but on the contrary 
to laugh rather inwardly to one’s self, from a sense of secret triumph 
with a noise somewhat resembling the clucking of a hen. To snicke 
or snigger, as properly described by JOHNSON, is to laugh slily or con 
temptuously, and is probably connected with the Scotch nether, t 
neigh, or laugh with a sound resembling that of a horse. The Scotel 
whihher, too, is only another form of our fitter, The Greek γελάω 
and μειδάω, differ both in origin and signification as much as our laugi 
and smile; and therefore φιλομειδὴς Agpodirn should not be trans 
lated, as it sometimes is, laughter-loving Venus, but Venus ever 
smiling, or delighting in smiles. A smile is not accompanied witl 
sound as laughter is, and therefore neither the Greek μειδάω, nor th 
English smile, is an onomatopwia. Whether or not γελάω be sucl 
seems doubtful. At all events it has little relation to the Gothi 
hlahan, to laugh; but may possibly have some to the Anglo-Saxor 
giellan, to yell, though the sounds expressed are different. The Scottisl 
gaffaw, a horse-laugh, seems to be a sort of compound, gaff’, agreeing 
with the German gaffen, to gape, and aw being a mere imitative sound 
like ha! ha! ha! In the north of England a σοῦ" is an oaf, probably 
from gaffen ; as a gaby is a silly fellow, probably from the Danisl 
gabe, to gape. 

307. Of all our painful feelings, the most expressive utterance is ¢ 
groan. In Mivron’s terrific picture of the Lazar-house, after enu 
merating the varied forms of agony and torture, he concludes— 


Dire was the tossing, deep the groans !" 


That groan is an onomatopeia no one can doubt; and it seems con: 
nected with the English growl, applied to the sound of an angry bear. 
and with the German graen, horror, and Danish grue, to shudder 
with horror, Our sigh is the Danish verb sukke, Swedish suka. 
German seufzen, (provincially suchten), Anglo-Saxon scian, and 
Scottish syk; among which, our own sigh, if pronounced as it was 
anciently, with the guttural termination, approaches the nearest to 8 
correct imitation of the actual sound, Our verbs to whine and 
whimper are related, much as the German weinen, to weep, and winseln, 
to whine, are. In Moso-Gothic queinan is to lament, and “ taking this 
as the primary signification (says ApeLUNG) it would be an onoma- 
topoia, expressing the sound which way accompanies weeping.” 
The Islandic queina retained the qu, which in the Sueo-Gothic was 
changed to hoine, and in the Swedish to haind, whence we have ow 


! Paradise Lost, b, 11, v. 489. { 
* Wure dieses die urspriingliche Bedentung, so wiirde es eine Onomatopmie des 
mit dem Weinen oft verbundenen Lautes seyn,—Worterbuch, iv, 1457, 
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whine. Of the German winseln, ADELUNG says, “ it is formed from 
weinen by means of a double derivative syllable; for the s gives it an 
1 intensive force, and the ein a diminutive.”! In like manner we may 
] say that whimper is doubly affected in relation to whine, first, by 
changing the n into m for euphony, and then by adding per-as an 
iterative particle. The Latin ejulare is said to be that sort of loud 
lamentation or shrieking, which is fitter for a woman than a man. 
Yet, as Cicero observes, even Hercules was heard to shriek out, in 
(Eta, when overcome with the acuteness of his pain.* yjulare is an 
onomatopeia with manifest relation to ululare; and indeed the Greek 
ὀλολυγὴ is rendered both ejulatus and ululatus.* 
Boohoo! seems to be an American onomatopeeia, adopted by the 
witty Judge HALipurron to signify blubbering aloud. 
Scream, screech, and squeak, which have been already noticed among 
the sounds of birds and beasts, are also common to mankind. 
Οὐ! is a French onomatopoeia, expressing the sound extorted by 
wearisome exertion ; as by M. Jourpan, who makes this exclamation 
after the pretended Turks have kept him a long time bending forward 
with the Alcoran on his back.‘ 
808, Among the sounds proceeding from the vicinity of the vocal Gargle. 
organs, but not for vocal purposes, that produced by the act of 
gargling the throat is not the least remarkable, And accordingly we 
find that it furnishes in many languages a variety of expressive ono- 
-matopeeias. The uvula is called in Greek γαργαρεὼν," and we have 
in relation to gargling the Greek yapyapiZw, and the Latin gargarizo, 
with their derivatives, In German gurgeln is to gargle,® in Dutch 
gorgelen, Danish gurgle, Swedish gurgla, French gargouiller, Italian 
gorgoguiare, Spanish gargarezar and gorgonitear, Our gurgle is 
evidently another form of the same onomatopceia, as when our poets 
speak of “ gurgling rills;’ and perhaps the sound gave rise to the 
| Latin gurges, Spanish gurge, and Italian gorgo, where the waters 
boiling up resemble in sound our gargling or gurgling. It is 
| observable that the throat itself is, in various languages, of a like origin, 

In German it is gurgel, of which ADELUNG says, “es ahmet ohne 

Zwéifel den schall nach,” ‘ it without doubt imitates the noise.” 
In medieval Latin and Italian gorgia, in Spanish garganta, in French 
_ gorge, which our poets have adopted, as in Hamlet, ἐς My gorge rises 


___* Es ist von weinen, vermittelst einer doppelten Ableitungssylbe, gebildst; das s 
 oepiaag ein Intensivum; die Sylbe ein aber ein Diminutivum.—Worterbuch, 
iv. ἱ 
* Ipsuin enim Herculem viderunt in ta, magnitudine dolorum ejulantem.— 
Tuscul. 2, 7. 
8 H. Stephanus, Thesaur. 4, 1527. 
*Molitre, Bourgeois Gentilhomme, a. iv. se. 13. 
*Caruncula, quam gutturi, pro tegumento, natura addidit; nomine a genere 
soni indito.—Constantin. voc. γαργαρεὼν. 
® Relandus illud a sono, quem motus reciprocus in gutture excitat, effingit.— 
Wachter, voc. gurgeln, 
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at it.” We say also, from the French gorger, to be gorged, that : 
filled with food to the very throat; and from dégorger, to disgorg 
and from gorgette, a gorget. The French call the redbreast Gorg 
Rouge, and give the name of Gorge-de-Pigeon to a changeable colo 
like that of the pigeon’s throat. The throat in Russian is gorlo, ax 
in Polish gardlo. For the gurgling sound of liquor passing down tl 
throat the French use as an onomatopeeia glou! οἷοι !— 

Qwiils sont doux, bouteilles jolie ! 

Qwils sont doux, vos petits glou! gloux! 

Mol. Med. Malg. Lui. a, i. se. δ, 

To gulp is described by JoHNsoN as ‘‘ to swallow eagerly, to su 
down without interruption.” But it is an onomatopeeia, imitating 1] 
sound of a liquid forced down the throat, not without interruption, ; 
a continued draught, but suddenly, and, for the most part, reluctantl 
Thus the Spanish liberals used to sing, by way of insult to the kin 
a song of which the burthen was “ Tragala perro! ‘“ Gulp it dow: 
you dog!” 

309. It may be doubted whether whistling be natural to man, | 
derived by imitation from singing birds. The simple sound is usé 
by Falstaff as an indignant ejaculation, when his companions whistl 
“ Whew! a plague upon you all! Give me my horse, you rogues ! 
The English verb to whistle, is a manifest onomatopceia, agreeing wii 
the Anglo-Saxon hwistlan and Swedish Awisla, H1Lpert describ 
the verb as “" denjenigen feinen Ton von sich héren lassen, welche 
dieses Wort nachahmet,” ‘* to give utterance to the same fine soun 
which the word imitates.” From its similarity to other sound 
however, it is confounded with them in different languages; as in tl 
French sifler, with hissing and whispering; in the Spanish silba 
with whistle, whizzing, and hissing; in the Italian sibido and fischi 
with hissing and piping; in the German pfeifen and Danish pide, wit 
piping. The Germans say “ die winde pfeifen;” we say, “ tl 
winds whistle.” Shakspeare’s Fairy Queen, however, speaks in tl 
same breath of “ dancing our ringlets to the whistling winds,” and | 
“the winds piping to us in vain.”* It may be doubted whether tl 
Latin fistula, though similar in sound to our whistle, had any coi 
nection with it, but was not rather of a different origin, as wi 
presently be noticed, On the other hand, we cannot doubt but thi 
the Hindoostanee chooh, chooh, in the noun choohchoohiya, and tl 
verb choohchoohyana, though differing in articulation from all tl 
before-mentioned onomatopeeias for whistling, was really meant | 
imitate that sound, 

$10. The Northern expressions for coughing, and similar affection 
of the throat and lungs, form onomatopoeias of different classes, whic 
may be represented by our cough, hoarse, and retch, To cough belon 


1 Shakepeare, First Part Hen, I'V,, a, ii, sc, 2. 
* Ibid, Midsumimer Night’s Dream, a, ti, sc, 2, 
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the Dutch kugchen, and German keuchen, and perhaps to the Gaelic 
_gothan, all signifying to cough. Our adjective hoarse seems to be 
‘connected with the Scottish hoast, which indeed is used in the north 
of England, both for the cause, a cough, and for the effect, hoarse. 
| The Anglo-Saxon hwostan, is to cough, so the Dutch hoesten, German 
husten, Danish hoste, and Swedish hosta. And our retch is the 
Anglo-Saxon hrecan, to retch or cough. To wheeze, which is a weak 
imperfect cough, is the Anglo-Saxon hweosan, and Swedish hwéisa, 
and perhaps the provincial German wdisen. To these we may add 
the hiccup, or hiccough; in Swedish hicka, Danish hicke, provincial 
German hicksen, and Anglo-Saxon geoxan ; whence our yex, used by 
Shakspeare— 
And then the whole quire hold their hips, and laugh, 
And yewen in their mirth. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, a, ii. sc. 1. 

The German hauch, an aspiration or thick breathing, agrees with our 
hawk, in Welsh hoch, an eflort to force phlegm up the throat; for 
which act, however, the German has rduspern, the Swedish rakkla, 
and the Latin screare. The Danish has ralle, to rattle in the throat. 
The Latin tussis, a cough, hardly seems to be an imitative word; it 
is, however, the origin of the Italian tosse, the Spanish tosar, and the 
French tousser ; khokhee in the Hindoostanee, and kakuka in the Bornu 
language, are both onomatopeeias, having a distant resemblance to 
our cough ; as the Malay griyak, to spit, has with the Anglo-Saxon to 
retch. 


duced by the act of ejecting liquids from the mouth, than the Greek 
᾿πτύω, or Wirrw; though CoNsTANTINE says truly of the latter, “ἃ 
factitio, ut arbitror, sono.” In Mceso-Gothic, to spit is speiwan, as 
in Mark vii. 38. “ Ye speiwands attaitok tuggan is,” “ and spitting, 
he touched his tongue.” Drerrenzacu has traced this word through 
its various analogies in the old high German, old Saxon, middle 
high German, modern high German, Netherlandish, Anglo-Saxon, old 
Frisian, west Frisian, north Frisian, old Norse, Swedish, Danish, 
upper German, English, Latin, Greek, Doric Greek, Lithuanian, 
Lettish, old Slavonic, Polish, British, Persian, Ossetic, Sanscrit, 
Armenian, Basque, Hebrew, Coptic, Daco-Roman, Proveneal, Gaelic, 
Albanian, Esthonian, and Lappish.' It will be unnecessary to follow 
him through all these; but it may be sufficient to notice the Latin spuo, 
sputo, and spumo, with their derivatives, as respuo, sputum, spumosus, 
&c., the English spit, spittle, spew, spout ; German spiitzen, spocken, 
speutzen; Anglo-Saxon spettan, spittan; Dutch spitten, spuwen, 
spowen, spuigen ; Danish spytk, Swedish spotta. The French cracher, 
to spit, seems to be connected with the Anglo-Saxon hreca. 


' Vergleichendes Worterbuch der gothischen Sprache, vol. ii. pp. 294, 295. 


_ 811. The Latin spwo is a closer imitation of the labial sound, pro- spit. 


312. Our verb to sneeze, is the German niesen, a nasal word, of sneeze. 
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which ADELUNG says “ es ist ohne Zweifel eine Nachahmung ς 
mit dem Niesen verbundenen Lautes,”! “ it is without doubt 
imitation of the sound connected with the act of sneezing.” 
Frankish nuisan, in Danish nyse, in Swedish nixsa, in Anglo-Sax 
niesan, whence is derived neese, which occurs in the Midsumn 
Night’s Dream, immediately after ‘“ yexen in their mirth,” (abc 
cited )— 
and neeze and swear 

A merrier hour was never passed there. 
ADELUNG suggests that the nut in sternutare, by exchange, not 1 
common, of s into ¢, may have been of the same origin; but this 
certainly not the case, for sternuto is the regular frequentative 
sternuo, which agrees with the Greek πτάρνυμι. The French éternu 
Italian sternutare, and Spanish estornudar are mere variations of 1 
Latin. Our verbs sniff, snivel, snuff, the Scotch sneeshin, like sne 
and snort, are all imitative of nasal sounds, and, probably, from tl 
source come the names of the nose itself in many languages; as t 
Latin nasus, Italian naso, French nez, old German noz, nas, mode 
German nase, Dutch neus, Swedish ndsa, Danish nese, Islandic ἢ 
Anglo-Saxon nasu, nosu, Low Saxon nese, Russian, Polish, and otl 
Slavonic tongues, noss; Wallachian nase, Hebrew nas, Sanskrit na: 
Hindoostanee nak, Gipsy naksh, New Guinea nisson, and Mallicc 
nussun; and, in point of form, as the nose projects from the face, 8. 
promontory projects from the mainland; and hence it is called 
Anglo-Saxon nes, nesse ; ia Swedish, nes, nos ; in French, nez, 
in Grisnez, between Calais and Boulogne ; so our ness, as in Dun 
ness, Inverness; and the Naze, a promontory near Harwich, § 
With sneeze agree in origin, as onomatopeeias, our sniff, sneer, sno 
snort, το, 

813. Our verb, to kiss, is the German hussen, of which ADELU 
says, “ Es scheinit dem mit dem kusse verbundenen schall nachz 
ahmen,”’ “It seems to imitate the sound connected with a kiss ;” a 
similar onomatopeeias are found in the Greek κύω, κύσω, the Franki 
chusen, the Anglo-Saxon cyssan, Swedish hkyssa, Danish hysse, a 
Welsh kusan. 

314, Among instruments used for the purpose of producing sour 
the drum, as it is one of the simplest, is found, in a rude form, amo 
the most barbarous nations, and is very generally named from 
sound, Our drum is the German trommel, and in some dialec 
trummel. AbeELUNG says of it, ‘“ Die trommel bedeutet ein dit 
welches den laut trom oder trum hervor bringt.””* The word trom 
(drum) signifies a substance which,when struck, gives out the sound, tr 
or trum.”’ In its rudest state, it is no more than a hollow log of woo 
but in the earliest written record which we have of its use, it appe: 
to have taken the form which we commonly call tambourine, and whi 

 Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der gothischen Sprache, vol. ii, pp. 294, 205, 

* Worterb, vol, iv, 691, 
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seems to be meant, in our English translation of tlie Bible, by the 
word timbrel, This, in the Septuagint, is called τύμπανον, the Latin 
tympanum, words of wider extent, including the “ spirit-stirring drum ”’ 
of modern warfare. The different onomatopeias by which it is de- 
|scribed, depend on the impression made on different ears by sounds 
}somewhat similar. Thus, the American Indians call their drums, 
|tom-tom, agreeing with the rou of the Greek τύμπανον, the tym of the 
Latin tympanum, the tam of the French tambour, and the tam (with a 
| different vocal articulation) of the Italian tamburro, and our tambourine. 
‘The Danes and Swedes, like the Germans, Dutch, and English, insert 
the γ᾽; the Danes saying trombe, the Swedes trumba, and the Dutch 
trom and trommel ; the Germans apply the word pauke to the drum, 
but chiefly to the kettle-drum. Of this verb, pauken, ADELUNG says, 
| aa zeitwort ahmet den schall welches es bezeichnet genau nach,” 
This verb sufficiently imitates the sound which it signifies.” In 
pne passage where the Septuagint uses τύμπανον, and our translation, 
fabrets, the German has pauken. ‘Du sollt noch firélich pauken,” 
Thou shalt again be adorned ,with thy tabrets.”* In the Otaheitan 
and other Polynesian languages, the name given to a drum is (accord- 
ng to French orthography) pahon, differing but little from the German 
mnomatopeia.® The Russian has a still different imitation of the same 
sound, viz., baraban, which seems to depend on the repeated strokes 
n the drum, like our row-de-dow and rub-a-dub. In the Yoruba lan- 
wage, the war-drum is called gan-gan from a like repetition.* 
_ 815. From the drum we easily pass to the other sonorous warlike Trumpet 
nstrument, the trumpet, the name of which is, in many languages, 
similar to that of the drum, In German it is trompete ; in Upper 
German, trummet ; in Luther’s Bible, drommete ; in Lower Saxon, 
umpette ; in French, trompette; in Danish and Swedish, trompet ; 
n Welsh, trwmpt ; in Gaelic, trompa. It seems that a larger kind of 
wumpet was called in old German and Frankish, triumbo, trumbu, and 
bo, ADELUNG, having noticed these, the speaking-trumpet, &c., 
says, “ Alle diese werkzeuge haben, so wie die trommel, ihren namen 
yon dem laute trom, welchen sie hervor bringen,” ‘ All these instru- 
ments have their name, like the drum, from the sound, trom, which 
they give forth.”® The trumpet, was, probably, first formed from the 
norn of an animal, whence, perhaps, the Anglo-Saxon truth-horn, our 
French-horn, the German jagd-horn, and our bugle. Tantarare, which 
“§UEROUX seems to consider as a French word, “inventé pour exprimer 
“ihe son de la trompette,’”* is at least as old as Enntus— 
At tuba, terribili sonitu, Zaratantara dixit, 
The trumpet then uttered aloud Taratantdra, terrible sound. 
Annalium, lib. ii. frag. 124. 


ν "0 
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. 


1 Worterb. vol. iii. 676. 5 Jeremiah xxxi. 4. 
8 Buschmann, Apercu d. 1. langues ἃ, Iles Marquises, pp. 98, 99. 
* Crowther, voc, Gangan, 5 Worterbuch, vol. iv. p. 693. 


® Diction, Comique, vol. ii, 504, 


Fife, &c. 
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316. The “ear-piercing fife” is connected with numerous onoma’ 
peias. According to Lucretius, the music of the pipe originated 
an imitation of certain natural sounds— 


Et Zephyri cava per calamorum sibila primim 
Agrestes docuere cavas inflare cicutas.* 


So Worpswortn’s Ruth, in her childhood— 


had made a pipe of straw, 
And from that oaten pipe could draw 
All sounds of winds and floods.® 


Among early onomatopeias of this class is the Greek word πιπέζε 
of which HEsycuius says, “ κατὰ μίμησιν ἡ λέξις πεποίηται, τῆς τ 
ὀρνεῶν φωνῆς," “This verb is made by imitation from the voice 
birds.” I have‘before observed that pip and peep were applied to t 
softer notes of birds, In medisyal Latin, pipare was thence used — 
playing on the pipe. ‘“Instar forte gallinarum,” says Ducane 
“ que Latinis pipare dicuntur.’’* To this class of onomatopeias belo 
the Welsh pib, Danish ptbe, and Swedish pipa. The Dutch apy 
piepen to the sound of young birds and mice. The German pfeifen 
applied to the cry of chickens and other young birds, to whistling, a 
to many similar sounds, ADELUNG says of it, “* Denjenigen hell 
laut, von sich geben, welchen dieses zeitwort nachahmet und ai 
driicket,” ‘To give out that clear sound which this verb imitates a 
expresses ;’* and from pfeifen, dropping the p, we have taken ¢ 
word, fife. The German fldte, flute, is a different onomatopa 
“Ohen zweifel,’ says ADELUNG, “von dem Latein jlo, flar 
‘Doubtless from the Latin flo, flare.’’® But the Latin flo, to blow, 
clearly an onomatopeia. In Lower Saxon, jldte is also used : 
whistling with the lips, as is the Dutch flwten. The Danish flo 
is to whistle, hiss, or play on the flute. The Italians restrict flauto 
the name of the musical instrument only. 

Another ancient onomatopoeia, expressing similar sounds, was 1 
Greek Σύριγξ, which we call the Pan’s pipe, agreeing with the La 
susurro in the elementary, sibilant, and labial susurro, and with 1 
Greek verb, συρίσσω, συρίττω, or συρίζω, to hiss; and the Rom 
συρίζω, to whistle. The Pan’s pipe was the simplest form of flu 
composed of a row of reeds, each hiving a separate note, sometin 
nine, a8— 


Σύρινγ᾽ by ἐποίσα καλὰν ἐγὼ ἐννεάφωνον. 


A nine-toned beauteous Syrinx I have made. 
Theocritus, Idyl. 8. 


In Vinait’s imitation, the pipe has only seven notes— 


Est mihi disparibus septem compacta cicutis, 
Belog. 2, 26. 


1 De Rerum Natura, 5, 1878, ® Miscel, Poems, ed, 1820, vol, i. p, 1 
§ Glossar, ad Seript. med, et inf, Latin, voc. pipare. 
* Woérterbuch, vol. iii, 717, ® Ibid, vol, ii, p. 221, 
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But the Latin fistula, as I have before observed, was probably de- 
rived, not from the sound, but from the form. On the other hand, 
there are onomatopeias in various languages, expressing the same 
sound by very different articulations, as the Hindoostanee chhoochee, 
and the Tongan fango-fango. 
_ The sounds produced by metals struck together afford many ono- Bell, &e. 
᾿ matopeeias, according to the nature of the instruments, as a bell, a 
Chinese gong, or the cymbals of the Phrygian goddess. Bells vary 
eatly in size, and, consequently, in sound, from the light tinkling 
lls of — 
The folded flocks penn’d in their wattled cotes, 
To the tolling of the curfew— 


Swinging slow, with sullen roar. 


And the contrast is well marked in the old Oxford catch— 


Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, says the little bell at nine, 
To call the topers home; 
But the devil a man will leave his can 
Till he hears the mighty Tom! 
The sound tom, a manifest onomatopeeia, gave name to several large 
bells, as that at Lincoln, that at Christchurch, Oxford, and some others. 
The Chinese give to a gong the appellation of tong-tong. The name 
of a cymbal, in Greek κύμβαλον, seems to have been formed from the 
sound, and with analogy to the τύμπανον, both instruments being used 
together in the noisy worship of Cybele— 


Leve tympanum remugit, cava cymbala recrepant.! 


Our word clock is commonly said to be taken from the sound or 
motion of a bell when tolling or striking. “Le President Fauchet XII., 
17, dit que ce mot est tout Francois, et qu’il represent l’aller et le 
venir de la campagne ébranlée,”* That it is an onomatopeeia, I have 
no doubt; but I rather think that the name was given from the osci+ 
lations of the pendulum, which, in the early clocks, produced a sound 
not much unlike the clucking of a hen. In mediwval Latin, we find 
it written cloca, clocca, clogga, and glocca. DUCANGE, after enumerating 
_ various derivations of these words, very rationally concludes, “ vel 
_ potiis ab ipso sonitu,” ‘or rather from the sound itself.” In modern 
times, it is the German glocke, the Swedish klocke, and the French 
cloche, which, in the Picard dialect, is pronounced clogue. The large 
machinery first employed to measure time being generally accompanied 
with a bell, the French word cloche, like the German diminutive 
gléckchen, or glicklein, was applied even to small bells. 

818. Our words gun, cannon, musket, &c., are not onomatopceias, Bomb, &e. 
but a bomb is evidently an imitative of the sound, like the Greek 
βομβεῖν, above noticed, the elementary sound bom being applied not 
Only (as has been seen) to the sound of bees, but also to the louder 
Sounds of explosion. We have, besides the word bounce, which 


1 Catullus, Atys. v. 29. ® Menage, Origines, p, 221. 
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approaches nearly to the sound bom. SKINNER says it is “a wor 
formed from the sound,” and HILPErT calls it a “ schallwort””— 
He speaks plain cannon, fire, and smoke, and bounce. 
Shakspeare, King John, ἃ. ii. se. 2. 
The Sandwich Islanders called a musket poo! from its noise; an 
when they heard a cannon they called it a poo-noo! 
ve wep,” 819. Our words whisk and whip are onomatopeeias, similar to thos 
: mentioned in a former section under the term whisper, They hot 
represent a quick motion, attended with a slight but distinct sounc 
If we take the imitation of such a slight sound as the primar 
meaning of these words, we shall easily perceive the analogies whic 
counect their different applications. ‘The quick motion of a besom i 
brushing away dust, or of a wisp of straw employed by a groom i 
cwrying a horse, produces a slight sound, whence the instrumer 
itself is called in English a whisp, or whisk, in Swedish ewiska, i 
Danish visk, and in German wisch. Such an act of brushing is calle 
in English to whisk, in Danish viske, in German wischen. <A simil: 
sound is produced by the garments of one who moves quickly in « 
out of a room, whence he is said to whisk in or out, and by movin 
any light thing quickly a like sound is occasioned. Hence th 
ludicrous lines of Butler— 
Cardan believ’d great states depend 
Upon the tip of the bear’s tail end, 
Which, as she whisks it tow’rds the sun, 
Strews mighty empires up and down, 
Hudibras, p. 2, c. ὃ, v. 895, 
The beating up of cream with a whisk is called in Swedish hwispe 
and cream so beaten up is called by us whtpt cream. Here we s¢ 
‘ the connection in sound between whisk and whip. And it is to ἢ 
observed that a sound nearly similar is expressed by the word whi 
whether it apply to whipping the person as a punishment, or t 
whipping a top as pastime, or to whipping a horse in a race, or eve 
to whipping cream with a whisk; and that there is a like actiy 
movement, and consequently some degree of sound, when 
Brisk Susan whips her linen from the rope. 


Or when of two travellers, one whips up a tree; or when Hamlet 
Whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat! 


As to being “whipt with sarcasm,” this is a merely figuratiy 
expression, in reference to the pain of being literally whipt as 
punishment, The word whip, as imitating the sound caused by th 
stroke of a rod, is sometimes used interjectionally ; so Grimm reckon 
among interjections of the same signification, fick! fick! πέδοι 
fatsche!' and Puavros makes the slave Sagaristio use the inte 
jection tax, not unlike our thwack |— 


1 Deutsche Grammatik, vol, ili, p, 807, 
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Tax! Taw! meo tergo erit, non curo, 
*T will be Thwack! Thwack! upon my back—I care not! 
Persea, a. ii. sc. 8, ᾿ 


But Talgol first, with hearty thwack, 
Twice bruis’d his head, and once his back, 
Hudibras, p. 1, ¢. 2, v. 795. 


The verb is in the Anglo-Saxon thaccian. 
The vulgar word wop (provincially, according to HALLIWELL, whap) 
is an onomatopeia expressing a forcible, and consequently loud blow: 
it is found in the radical part of the Latin vapulo, as flog is in that of 
flagrum and flagellum. 
320. It has thus been shown that imitative sounds are among the Conclusion. 
first elements of speech, that they are natural to man, and that they 
| actually exist in numerous languages (and presumably in all) as words 
or the roots of words. In applying such sounds to speech, we have 
| seen that there is no necessary connection between the sound intended 
to be imitated, and any definite action of the vocal organs ; for different 
individuals, hearing the same sound, do not always possess, or at 
| least do not always exercise, the same power of distinguishing it by 
| the ear; nor doés one and the same sound, when heard, always strike 
the imagination of different persons as similar to the sound producible 
by one and the same action of the vocal organs, as is evident in the 
different names given by different African tribes to a saw, from its 
| sound.’ Moreover, men do not always imitate, or attempt to imitate, 
[8 opted sound ; but they more commonly adopt that imitation of it, 
| which they have been accustomed to hear from their associates or 
\instructors. An Englishman expresses the sound of whistling either 
by the interjection whew! or by the word whistle. A Hindoo expresses 
|the same sound of whistling by the syllables chooh chooh in chooh- 
| choohiya and choohchoohana,* because these different modes of expres- 
| sion have been handed down to them, respectively, through several 
aay It follows, as a corollary from this rule, that where we 
d the onomatopmias expressing a given sound to be the same, or 
hearly similar, in any two or more languages, we may infer that the 
Dations using it have been, at some former period, more or less closely 
/ connected, as the Swedish Awisla and English whistle show an ancient 
connection between those two nations. It is to be observed, that an 
}Onomatopeia, as such, is not necessarily a monosyllable, although the 
/sound imitated may be resolvable into two or more elementary syl- 
tlables. For instance, the word cuckoo is resolvable into a repetition 
Π οἵ the word coo; but the duplication produces a word totally different 
ἴῃ signification from the simple coo, which we apply to the voice of a 
dove. It is not to be supposed that all, or even the majority of 
1 Supra, 5. 282. ® Supra, 5, 309, 
67 T 
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words, can be traced to the mere imitation of sound; but that onom: 
topeias must necessarily be numerous is evident from the gre 
variety of sounds imitated, proceeding (as I have shown) from caus: 
inanimate and animated, irrational and rational, from insects, reptile 
birds, beasts, and human actions, natural and artificial. The sma 
portion of them here given is the first attempt (so far as I know) 
bring under a general classification this considerable branch of tl 
elements of speech. Yet it is certainly not without interest to tl 
glossologist to trace the onomatopeia through its different gradation 
first, as a mere imitative sound, like that of the boy hooting to tl 
owls,' which is not properly to be deemed a part of speech ; secondl 
an incondite sound, which, being connected with some human feelin; 
may be called an interjection, like the fuf! used by Burns;* third 
forming a noun or verb, as snap, in the Dutch “met een snap ; 
fourthly, the root of a derivative word, as mu (which WAcHTER cal 
‘vox vacce naturalis”) in the Latin mugitus, the lowing of a coy 
and fifthly, entering into the formation of a compound word, as Alan 
in the German wohlklang, harmony. Finally, any onomatope 
which is peculiar to a given language or dialect is felt, by those wl 
understand it, to give appropriate form and expression to the senten 
in which it is employed, as in the word croon above cited fro 
Burns.* And consequently no one can feel the beauties or niceti 
of a language, who has paid no attention to the effect of this eleme 


of speech. 


1 Supra, 5, 181. 5 Supra, 5, 291. 
8 Supra, 8. 292. * Supra, s. 303, 
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CHAPTER XI, 


OF ROOTS, 


821. ΤῊΝ two forms of articulate speech treated of in the two Connection 
preceding chapters serve, in their primary use, only to show forth δ ὐπόναιςς ᾿ 
emotions, or to imitate irrational sounds; but neither of them, in 
itself alone, depends on the reasoning faculty, though it may be com- 
| bined with the forms which serve to express that faculty. These 
latter, together with the interjections, are called words, and are 
grammatically distinguished into the classes commonly called parts of 
speech. Of words in general I shall speak hereafter; but it is neces- 
sary first to explain that portion of a word which is called its root. 
322. In comparing the words of any language which is not purely Origin of the 
monosyllabic, we usually find a number of them more or less exactly *™ Bee 
agreeing in some one articulation or number of articulations, as amo, 
| amas, amat, amor, amator, amabilis, adamo, deamo, &c., agree in the 
portion am; or as lovest, loveth, loved, lover, lovely, loveliness, unlovely, 
loved, &c., agree in the portion love; or as sang, song, songster, 
. less exactly with sing. Nor is this circumstance peculiar to the 
| cultivated languages. We find in the Yoruba (a negro tongue), oru, 
night, and oruganjo, midnight, agreeing in the portion orw; and so 
| osé, a sound made by smacking the lips, expressive of grief, and osisi, 
| a poor miserable person, agree in the portion os. In the Cree lan- 
guage, we find nippdw, he sleeps; nippdsku, he sleeps very frequently ; 
nenippow, he sleeps frequently ; nanippdu, he sleeps at times; nippdsu, 
he sleeps a little ; and ndnippdsu, he sleeps a little now and then—all 
agreeing in the portion nip; and so, pimmee, grease ; pimméewoo, he 
is greasy; pimméewun, it is greasy; pimméewissoo, he is greased ; 
pimméewetayoo, it is greased, &c., agree in the portion pim. In all 
these cases (which indeed make up far the greater part of articulate 
|speech), the portion directly or indirectly common to a number of 
| words is called their root, by analogy to the root of a plant; for as 
‘from the latter spring a stem, branches, foliage, and fruit, so from the 
}former spring a noun, verb, pronoun, &c., with their inflections, 
)derivatives, or compounds. The root agrees with the words which 
/spring from it, not only in sound, but in signification; for it always 
relates to a mental impression, which may be traced throughout them, 
funder different modifications of person, time, place, cause, effect, like- 
| ‘ T2 
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ness, contrast, &c. The analogy of a verbal root to the root of 
plant may be seen, too, in other particulars; for as some plants sen 
forth few shoots, or extend over a very short space of ground, whil 
others rise aloft— 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 

High overarch’d, and echoing walks between, 

Paradise Lost, Ὁ. 9, v. 1104, 

So we have in the Greek τύνος (agreeing, perhaps, with our wor 
tiny) the root τὺν, with only two derivatives; whilst in τύπτω th 
root rvx has a large number of words springing from it, as the verb 
τύπτω, τυπέω, τυπόω, τυπάζω, KTUTEw, With their inflections activ 
passive, and middle; the nouns τυπὴ, τυπὰς, τύπος, &c., with the 
cases; the derivatives τυπικὸς, τυπώδης ; the compounds ἀντιτύπτο 
στερνοτυπὴς, βούτυπος, ἧτο. 

828. The ancient Greek and Latin grammarians paid little or ἢ 
attention to the roots of words, and hence their notions of what w 
now call etymology were very vague. VARRo, who here and els 
where uses verbum in the sense of “a word,” says, “ Primigeni 
dicuntur verba, ut lego, scribo, sto, sedeo,” ἕο. He therefore took th 
first person singular of the present tense, indicative mood, of a vert 
as a root, and did not reflect that the root of lego was leg; that ¢ 
scribo, scrib; of sto, sta; and of sedeo, sed. It does not appear the 
there was any attempt to arrange Greek words according to thei 
roots until the very learned H, EstmeNNr (commonly called Ste 
phanus) undertook it, in his great and admirable Thesaurus Gree 
Lingue, first published in 1572, with dedications to the Empere 
Maximilian, King Charles IX., Queen Elizabeth, and the Elector 
Frederick Count Palatine, Augustus of Saxony, George of Brar 
denburg, and their respective universities. His words are these 
“Primim quidem mea est, nec prits audita, vocum Grecarum di 
positio, qué earum maxima pars ad suas origines, tanquam rivi ἃ 
suos fontes, vel stirpes ad suas radices, revocantur.”' And there i 
no reason to doubt the justice of his claim to originality, He, how 
ever, like Varro, takes the first person singular of the present tense 
indicative mood, as a root, not only in such verbs as τύπτω, bu 
what is still more remarkable, in ἴστημι, of which, as well as of th 
Latin sto, the root is certainly sta (the Sanskrit sthd@), and probabl 
there must have been an ancient Greek verb erdw, condensed into th 
Latin sto; the root, however, remaining in most of the other inflec 
tions, as stas, stabam, stabo, δυο, In 1579, Joun Scapuna publishe 
his Greek Lexicon, on the same plan, He says, indeed, that Estienne 
work did not fall into his hands, until he had nearly completed hi 


1 First, then, that arrangement of Greek words is mine, and never before hear 
of, by which the greater part of them are traced back to their origins, as stream 
to their springs, or plants to their roots.—Thesaur, Grae, vol, i, p. 10, 
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own; but this is extremely improbable, At all events, he, like his 
predecessor, took τύπτω, torn, &e., as roots. It is a conclusive 
proof of the originality of the Indian system of grammar, that it not 
only differs from that of the Greek and Latin grammarians, but is far 
more philosophic, by distinguishing the roots separately from their use 
in forming nouns, verbs, or other parts of speech, Hence I cannot 

agree with those who call a Sanskrit root “the crude verb,” which 
_ seems to me as inconsistent with true analogy as to call the root of a 
9 plant a crude stem. There is a collection of Sanskrit roots by PANINI, 
| whom the Hindoos call the father of Sanskrit grammar,’ and who 
lived at a very remote age, probably long before any Greek gram- 
marian. This collection has had many commentators, one of the latest 
of whom, named Sayana, lived about A.D. 1350. Panini’s fame 
also spread into distant countries; a Treatise on his Roots being still 
extant in the Tibetan language.* And from the schools of Panini and 
two other very ancient grammarians, KATANTRA and VoPpADEVA, the 

‘celebrated Danish orientalist, WESTERGAARD, collected his great 
work, Radices Lingue Sanscrite, published in 1841, The Hebrew 
roots, as such, do not appear to have been collected before the sevéen- 
teenth century. They are, however, alluded to in Butler's ludicrous 
description of the Puritan knight— 

For Hebrew roots, although they’re found 
To flourish most in barren ground, 
He had such plenty, as suffic’d— 
Hudibras, part i, c. i. v. 59. 

It is somewhat remarkable that among the different explanations 
which Dr. Johnson gives of “root,” he does not mention its use as 
signifying the radical part of a word. But indeed the nature of 
verbal roots had been little studied in his time, on any general prin- 
ciple embracing many languages. One of the first considerable 
attempts of that kind was the collection of supposed primitive words 
in the third volume of Court De GrBeLin’s Monde Primitif, pub- 
lished in 1775. Since that period, and especially since the Sanskrit 
system began to be understood in Europe, this part of glossology has 
been cultivated with great energy, if not always with success, by 
many eminent continental writers. 

824, The root of a word may be defined—an articulate sound, or Definition. 
combination of such sounds, expressing, or referring to an emotion, 
imitation, or general conception, and serving, directly or indirectly, as a 
common portion to words, in one or more languages, having relation to 
the same emotion, imitation, or conception. On this definition, several 
questions may arise. - 

325. First, it may be asked, what kind of articulate sound, or First 
what combination of such sounds, may constitute a root. And here 1 “δήθ, 


1See Mr. Talboys’ translation, with valuable notes, of Adelung’s Historical 
Sketch of Sanskrit Literature, p. 17. 
3 Journal Asiat. Soc, Bengal, No. 74, p. 151. 
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must adopt the old distinction of vowels and consonants, which I have — 
shown to result from the form and action of the vocal organs, A 
very iearned person, however, in a recent work of great research and 
undoubted talent, repudiates that distinction. ‘“ We are taught” (says 
he) “from our earliest years, to distinguish between vowels and con- _ 
sonants, and to regard them as necessarily having a separate existence. — 
This is a notion which must be at once discarded by every one who 
would make any progress in philology.” And again, “The distinc- 
tion of syllables into consonants and vowels is perfectly arbitrary. — 
Neither a vowel nor a consonant can have any separate existence in 
spoken language.”* With unfeigned respect for this learned author, — 
and great admiration of his extensive researches in language, I must 
take leave to dissent from the reasons on which this particular doctrine 
is founded. They are thus stated; 1. “The consonant always re-— 
quires a vowel appendage to be pronounced.” 2. “The vowel cannot 
be pronounced without an initial breathing, which is sometimes 50. 
strong as to become a definite consonant.” Here are three actions οὗ. 
the articulating organs stated—a consonant, a breathing, and a vowel. 
I have shown that the so-called breathing is always a consonant, 
Doubtless, neither a breathing, nor any other consonant, can be pro- 
nounced without a vowel, because they are mere impediments to the 
direct utterance of the vowel sound.* But to say that a vowel cannot 
be pronounced without an initial breathing is as inaccurate as to say 
that it cannot be pronounced without any other initial consonant. To 
pronounce # or a is, in fact, easier than to pronounce Ai or ha. In the 
first case, the breath is unimpeded, and requires little effort; in the 
second, the breath is impeded, and a greater effort is necessary. 

826. Assuming, then, that the distinction of vowel and consonant 
is a correct distinction, I say that the root of a word must consist of 
at least one syllable; but that syllable may be formed by a vowel, 
either alone, or modified by another vowel, or by one or more con- 
sonants, according to idiom. First, it may consist (though rarely) of 
a vowel alone; for a is the root of the Greek verb dw, “I breathe ;” 
and i, of the Latin ire, “ to go.” Bopp says, “That in the earliest 
period of language a simple vowel is sufficient to express verbally an 
idea,” and he observes that “this proposition is supported by the 
remarkable concurrence of nearly all the individuals of the Sanskrit 
family of languages, in expressing the idea ‘to go,’ by the root 4.” 
And though Dr. Ler says, ‘the roots of words in Hebrew always 
consist of three letters,” yet he afterwards admits that there are cases 
in which we find primitive nouns with only one letter. Secondly, a 
root may consist of a vowel modified by another vowel, as αὐ in the 
Latin aio, I say, and in Ve! the Latin interjection, which was pro- 
nounced wae, as in Scotland; the v or w being, in fact, a very short 
vowel sound, and @ or ae another, Thirdly, it may consist of ἃ 
vowel modified by a single consonant preceding or following it, as our 

' New Cratylus, second edit. p, 145, ® Supra, sec, 166, 
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go and up; so the Latin do, I give, and the Sanskrit ad, answering to 
the German es, in essen, to eat. Fourthly, of a vowel preceded or 
followed by two consonants, as flu in Latin and plu in Sanskrit, to 
| flow; aks, in Anglo-Saxon, and ask, in modern English. Fifthly, of 
a vowel between two consonants, a very prevalent form in most 
languages, as in the Sanskrit pad, answering to ped in the Latin pedis 
(and to mod in the Greek πόδος), of a foot. So, in the Greek rum in 
τύπτω, 1 strike; the Gothic bug in bugun, to bow or bend; the 
German sag in sagen, to say; the Hungarian ἰάῤ, a foot, in labatlan, 
footless; the Polish pan, a lord or master, in panski, magisterial, ὅσο, 
Sixthly, of a vowel between several consonants, as our strong, screech ; 
the Galic bard, a poet, in bardamhuil, poetical; the German grab, a 
grave, in grablegung, burial; the Latin grand in grandevus, aged ; the 
Greek paor in μάστιξ, a scourge, &c. Doubtless, the combination of 
' several consonants with a single vowel is not so easily pronounced at 
§ first as that of one consonant with one vowel. An infant is sooner 
| able to pronounce tong than strong, or peak than speak. But the 
| power of uttering combined sounds results from practice, a practice to 
| which, in certain cases, whole nations are unused. Nor does this 
| depend on a defect of intellect. The Otaheitans are generally thought 
| to be far superior in intellect to the Negritos of the Indo-Pacific 
| Islands; yet the latter pronounce English words with much greater 
® facility and accuracy than the former. No one would dream of 
# comparing the Australians, in intellect, with the Chinese; yet the 
§ former have many such words as marongorong (the moon in its first 
quarter) and ngambaru (tattooing),* none of which a Chinese would 
attempt to pronounce. Causes not now ascertainable have given to 
the Russian language a greater variety of articulations than to either 
the French or the English; and hence a Russian acquires a facility of 
utterance, which enables him to speak English more fluently than a 
Frenchman, and French more fluently than an Englishman. On the 
other hand, few Europeans can acquire the cluck which a Hottentot 
| utters mechanically, and combines rapidly with other articulations. 
327. It has been supposed, that all roots are necessarily mono- Two or more 
_ syllabic, “La premiére langue” (says M. Court De Gebelin), ‘‘ n'est γόνος. 
᾿ς composée que de monosyllabes.”* It is probable, indeed, that men, 
in their first attempts to make themselves intelligible to each other by 
| speech, would, in many instances, employ the shortest sounds ; but 
| this method would often be inapplicable to interjections, and to onoma- 
| topeias, The Latin interjection eja! is the root of ejulo, ejulito, 
| ejulatio, and ejulatus: the Greek ὄιμοι, is the root of ὀιμωγὴ, ὀιμώζω, 
| ὀιμωκτὶ, and ὀιμωκτὸν. Our onomatopeeia, bubble, which represents 
the sound of water boiling up, as in the witches’ cauldron,‘ or issuing 
from a spring, is the root of bubbled and bubbler, and in the Scotch 
1 Crawfurd’s Malay Gram. vol. i. clxxiii. 


2 Moore’s Australiaw Vocabulary, ad voe. 
8 Monde Primitif, vol. iii, p. 43. 4 Macbeth, a. iv. se. 1. 
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dialect, a Bubbly Jock' is a name given to a turkey, from its noise 
when angry. Here the syllable /e is an essential part of the imitation ; | 
as it is in gurgle, rattle, and the like; for we cannot say that bud, and 
gurg, and rat, are the roots of these words; since they do not appear 
as such in the inflections, derivatives, or compounds. Pope speaks of 
* bubbling fountains,’ and Young of “ gurgling rills,” and Shaks 
of drums “ rattling the welkin’s ear ;” but we nowhere hear of “ bub- 
bing fountains,” or “ gurging rills,” or ‘ ratting drums,” In onoma- 
topeeias, by iteration of sounds, the same rule applies; for though the 
Germans use the verb murren, of which mur may be said in that 
language to be the root, the Latins use only the iterative form murmur, 
in murmuro, murmuras, murmurator, murmurillo, murmurillum, &e, 
So of the onomatopeeia cuckoo, we do not use the verb coo in the 
compounds, but cuckoo ; as in Shakspeare’s description of the Spring— 
When daisies pied, and violets blue, ; 
And cuckoo-buds, of yellow hue, ᾿ 
Do paint the meadows with delight.? 
So it must unavoidably be with the names given to a saw by cer- 
tain African tribes, as mentioned in the preceding chapter, if the 
should-be employed (as they probably will be, or have been) with - 
inflections, derivatives, or compounds, In none of these words is the 
vocal imitation of the sound of a saw confined to a single syllable; 
and yet they must be taken as roots, since they seem not to be derived 
from any root in the same or other languages. } 
828, A second question may arise on the difference meant, in the. 
above definition of a root, between the terms expressing, and referring — 
to, an emotion, &c. I use these terms, in consequence of an opinion” 
held by some Grammarians, that a root cannot be employed as a 
word, and consequently cannot alone eapress any act of the mind; 
though it must of course refer to some such act, in all its inflections 
and derivatives. Now, this is purely a matter of idiom, In English, 
the syllable love not only serves as a root of lover, loveth, &e., all 
referring to the emotion of loving ; but it may also be used as a word 
directly expressing that emotion. In Latin the syllable leg serves as a 
root of lego, legis, &c., all referring to the conception of reading; but 
it cannot be used as a word, directly expressing that conception, 
$29. Thirdly, it may be asked, when does a root serve directly, and _ 
when indirectly, as a common portion to several words? The answer 
is, that a root serves directly as a common portion of the words in 
question, when it is found in all of them without change, as the roots. 
am and love, are, in the instances above mentioned; anda root serves” 
the like purpose indirectly, when it undergoes some change, either in 
the same language, for the purposes of inflection, derivation, or com-_ 
position, or else in transition from one language or dialect to another, — 
These changes consist sometimes in a difference of accent, quantity, 
or articulation, sometimes in transposing a vowel articulation or con= 
' Jamieson, ad voo, ® Love's Labour Lost, 
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7 
sonantal articulation, sometimes in prefixing, inserting, or affixing one 
or more articulations, or the contrary ; and we often find a root under- 
‘going two or more of these changes together. 

330. A difference of accent sometimes mark a different dialect in Different 
the same language, and sometimes a different signification of words, ον 
agreeing in articulation. The Scotch accent differs from the English, 
“ΤῸ is well known” (says Mr. Mitford), “ that those accustomed to 
Scottish pronunciation from infancy to manhood, can never entirely 

_ drop it; insomuch that the most polite of the Scots are distinguished 
|More certainly in England by their speech, than any transmarine 
_ people.”! “The circumflex, with which the Scottish pronunciation 
_ abounds” (says Mr. Foster), “is not formed as the Greek, Latin, and 
| English, of an acute and grave, but of a grave and acute, γάὸς (Gr.), 
rs (Lat.), rétnd (Eng.), rdvind (Scot.)”* A Frenchman who wrote 
_some English verses on Shenstone, made ndtural rhyme to réral; 
and in a French farce, an English lady was represented introducing 
her nidce as her niaise (foolish girl). "Differences of accent are par- 
ticularly observable in Greek, both as marking dialects, and as dis 
tinguishing significations. In the Attic dialect, χείρες (hands), is 
used for χεῖρες ; in the Holic ζεῦς for ζεὺς ; in the Ionic ἀληθία for 
ἀλήθεια ; in the Doric φιλοσόφοι for φιλόσοφοι. The word ἀγὸς 
signifies a leader, but ἄγος a crime; δόκος an opinion, δοκὸς ἃ beam ; 
λάος a stone, λαὸς the people; μόνη alone, μονή a mansion; Παιὼν 
Apollo, παίων a measure of four syllables; σὺν the preposition with, 
σῦν the accusative of σῦς, a sow, &e., &e. 

331. The diflerence of quantity Son is, of longer or shorter time Different 
occupied in pronouncing a syllable) forms another distinction of words %"Y- 
in the same, or different dialects. Such a difference exists between the 
Scotch and English pronunciation, ““ Scottish pronunciation,” says 
Mr. Mitford, « in giving its strong grave (accent), to the same sylla- 
bles (as the English), almost always lengthens the vowel, and thus 
makes the syllable long, as in English ménarch, Scottish ménarch. 
Sometimes, however, this difference is reversed, as in the English 
total, Scottish tdttle. So the Greek dialects differ in quantity, as the 
Attic λαγὼς for \ayd¢ (a hare), and δὲ for δὴ, and the Aolic ἀχιλλῆος 

for αχιλλέος. In our derivatives from the Latin, we often substitute 

a short vowel for a long one, as oritor for orator, auditor for auditor, 
&c. But this rule is not without exception; and it is sometimes ap- 
plied in Scotch, and not in English, as we retain the long a in curator, 
which in Scotland is pronounced curator, Hence, when an eminent 
Scotch Advocate, pleading before Lord Mansfield in the House of 
Lords, used the word curitor, he was corrected by the learned Peer, 
who said “ I suppose you mean curator, Sir.’ “I stand corrected,” 
replied the Advocate, “ by so distinguished a senator, and so great an 
orator, as your Lordship.” 

ὁ Harmony of Language, p. 96. * Accent and Quantity, third edit. p. 39. 

* Harmony of Language, p, 97, 
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332. The differences of articulation are of course numerous, from 
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the variety of organs employed in the exercise of this faculty; and in 
many cases I should find it difficult to render them intelligible, with- 


out adopting, as a standard of comparison with regard to 
tion, the arrangement of articulate sounds given in my 
Grammar’ (sect. 460), and referred to above (sect. 145). 
(2), a (3),  (@); 


therefore, with the vowel articulations—y (1), a 


pronuncia- 
* Universal 
I begin 


i (5), ο (6), w (7), and u (8), distinguishing each into long and 
short ; and taking them both simply, and also with their diphthongs. 


(1) Y=¥  béarre (Fr.), butter (Eng.) 


¥=5 honnédr (Fr.), honoris (Lat.), volker, volk (Ger.) 


y=& brother, bréthren (Eng.) 

¥=i Ιὸν (Dan.), leaf (Eng.) — 

¥ = aw brother (Eng.), brawd (Welsh). 

Y¥=ii blvdd (Eng.), bluid (Scot.) 
(1,5) ji=a fight, fought (Eng.) * 

Fi=a night (Eng.), nacht (Ger-) 

yi=1 bite, bit (Eng.) 

ji night (Eng.), notte (Ital.) 


sdiind (Eng.), sdnus (Lat.) 
pound, band (Eng.) 


=> 
μι 
- 
.1 
ue 
"δι 
3 3.2: 
y uo 
ho Oc OC "' 


$W=fi bound, bind (Eng.) 
y= bodiind, bind (Eng.) 
jWw=i foiind (Eng.), finden (Ger.) 
yw=y ποῦν (Eng.), heure (Fr.) 
yw=w town (Eng.), toon a 
(2) a=W quha (Scot.), whd (Eng. 
ἃ =¥ db, ον (Eng.) 
a= tall, fell (Eng.) 
a=a sta (Swed.), sta (Ital.) 
ἅ-ὅ bddy (Eng.), bodie (Scot.) 
ἅ--ἃ ddilar (Eng.), thiiler (Ger.) 


(2, 7) aw = yw haus (Ger.), hotise (Eng.) 
aW= di hits, hiiusen (Ger) 
(2,5) ai =di joy (Eng.), gidja (Ital.) 
(3) %=5 ltr (Ital.), aiitre (ΠΕ) 
%=<% min, m&n (Eng.) 
ἃ 51] (Ger.), hall (Eng.) 
sil, siile (Ger.) 
miinn, miinner (Ger. 
siicht (Ger.), soft (Eng.) 
Romiino (Ital.), Romiin (Eng.) 
ciino, cecini (Lat.) 
cirle (Scot.), chtirl (Eng.) 
Age (Eng. ee Ay (Eng.) 
bear, bore (Eng. 
slay, sléw (Eng. ) 


a oe 


oats He TOR 


(8, 5) ἃ 
(4) 


οι οἱ El ot oe St St St St 33: 
nunundaa 


3. 


ἰὼ ὔἶ ᾿ς δου Νά κα 
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ai play (Eng.), pliy (Scot.) 
Υ brénnen (Ger.), biirn (Eng.) 
5 τέμνω, τόμος (Gr.) 
i ben (Ger.), Even (Eng.) 
i cédl (A. Sax,), kéél (Eng.) 
& cédl (A, Sax.), Chélsea (Eng.) 
ἃ 68] (Eng.), aal (Ger.) 
% eat, ite (Eng.) 

y drink, drink (Eng, 
& drink, drink (ine 

ὅ féél, felt (Eng.) 

W fill, fill (Eng.), durddue, diiplex (Lat.) 
ἅ sing, sdng (Eng.) 

yi mé, my (Eng.) 

iW yé, you (Eng.) 

‘i néw (Eng.), πδᾶ (Ger.) 


it eC ὼς ee ee ὼς μὲ με OC OC Ol OC OC OI 


-o- 
QR 
«ἢ »"» 
νεῶν ἕο 
“πὶ -- 
-"ι 
ll 


mt 33: ΞΞν Ξίς 3. οἱ οἱ οἱ οἱ Ss 


ΠΣ δὶ δ αὶ ἢ δὴ Ὁ Ἀπ δε. 


y 
é 5808] (Eng.), séla ( Alam.) 
1 frdze, frééze (Eng. 
W yoke (Eng.), jiigum (Lat.) 
aW mourn (Eng.), maiirnan (Ger.) 
yw iz (Alam.), dit (Eng.) 
ti goddd (Eng.), gitid (Scot,) 
ἃ mdon (Eng.), maan (Dutch). 
56 mdon (Eng.), mond (Ger.) 
(8) W line (Fr.), mddn (Eng.) 

iW inion (Fr.), tinion (Eng.) 
333. The differences of consonantal articulation are also numerous, Consonants 
“hey may be distinguished as those of proximate organs, and those of P*™*™** 
rgans more or less remote. Dividing consonants into five classes, 
he guttural, dental, labial, lingual, and nasal, I mean by proximate 
rticulations, two of the same class, as one guttural with another gut- 
aral, or one labial with another labial, &c., and when the classes are . 
ubdivided, then two of the same subdivision, as a pure dental with a 
ure dental, a lisping dental with a lisping dental, or a sibilant dental 
rith a sibilant dental, ὅθ. And I mean by articulations more or less 
emote, two of different classes, as a guttural with a labial, a lisping 
ental with a sibilant dental, a consonant with a vowel, a compound 
ith a simple articulation, &c.; all which will be more fully shown 
y the following tabular examples, beginning with the proximate 
rticulations. And first, as to the gutturals h, x, ε, k, g, which, for 
his purpose, I number 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 


| (1,4) h=k horn (Eng.), cornu (Lat.) 
| (1,5) h=g_ hermano (Span.), germanus (Lat.) 
| (2,1) x=h χεῖμα (Gr.), hiems (Lat. ) 
(2,5) x=g ἔχειν (Gr.), aigan (Goth.) 
(2,4) y=k  brechen (Ger.), break (Eng.) 
§ (4,5) k=g_ kuat (Alam.), gut (Ger.) 


Consonants 
remote. 
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Dentals—1, 2, pure, t, ἃ. 


3, 4, lisping, 0, 8. 
5, 6, 7, 8, sibilant, s, z, ὁ, 7. 


(1,2) πὰ tag (Ger.), day (Eng.) 
(1,3) t=6 tunny (Eng.), θύννος (Gr.) 
(2,3) d=0@ erde (Ger.), earth (Eng.) 
(1,10) ἐξ saltus (Lat.), ἄλσος (Gr.) 
2,4) d=% rad (O. Ger.), rathe (O. Eng.) 
3,5) @=s θεὸς (Gr.), Lede (Holic). 
5,6) s=z close, adj., close, verb (Eng.) 
5, 7) s=c_ sleep (Eng.), schlaf (Ger.) 
7,8) c=j  occasio ete occasion (Eng.) 
3,4) @=%8 bath, bathe (Eng.) 
Labials—1, 2, close, p, ὃ. 
3, 4, open, f, v. 
1,2) p=b_ capo (Ital.), cabo (Span.) 
1,3) p=f_pellis (Lat.), fell (Eng. 
1,4) p=v_ palari (Lat.), wallen (Ger.), to wander, 
2,3) b=f geben (Ger.), gyfan (A. Sax.) 
2,4) b=v_ geben (Ger.), give (Eng.) 
8,4) ἴξιν feed (Eng.). weiden (Ger.) 
Linguals—1, 1; 2, r. 
(1,2) l=r_ κλίβανος (Gr.), κρέβανος (Attic). 
Nasals—1, m; 2,1; 8, ny. 
(1,2)m=n_ hemp (Eng.), hanf (Ger.) 
(1, 3) m= stimulo (Lat.), sting (Eng. ) 
(2,38) n= ὶ συγγνώμη, σὺν αγνώμη (Gr.) 


334. It would seem at first sight, that the remote consonai 
articulations were less easily substituted for each other than 
proximate ; yet we find such substitutions common in the compari 
of different languages, and sometimes even in the same language 
dialect. They may be arranged in five classes, as in the preced 
section, but with a change of numeration, 

Gutturals—h, x, ¢, k, g (1, 2, 8, 4, 5). 
Dentals—t, d, 0,3, 8, 5, ο,.) (6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13), 
Labials—p, b, f, v (14, 15, 16, 17). | 
Linguals—l, r (18, 19). 
Nasals—m, n, ry (20, 21, 22). 
And first, as to those having a guttural :— 
1, i h=f hermoso (Span.), formosus (Lat.) 
1,10) h=s ἅἄλς (Gr.), sal (Lat,) : 
2,16) x=f zwerch (Ger), dwarf (Eng.) 
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2,18) x=1 hijo (Span.), filius (Lat.) 

(3. 21) ¢=np brought, bring Stag 5 

(4,6) k=t κεῖνος (Gr.), τῆνος (Doric). 
(4,14) k=p ὅπως (Gr.), ὅκως (Ionic). 

(4,7) Κα- ἃ bollwerk (Ger.), boulevard (Fr.) 
(4,10) k=s_ kukjan (Goth.), kiss (Eng.) 
(5,15) g=b βάλανος, an acorn (Gr.), γάλανος ( ol.) 
(5,18) g=!1 μόλις (Gr.), μόγις (Attic.) 

Having a dental :-— 
(6,11) t=s_ rv (Doric), σύ (Gr.) 
(6, 18 t=r putum, purum (Lat.) 
(6,14) t=p στάδιον (Gr.), σπάδιον (Doric). 
(7,11) d=s__ludo, lusi (Lat.) 
(7,15) d=b dic (Gr.), bis (Lat.) 

7,19) d=r_ gaudium (Lat.), γαυριάω (Gr.) 

7,18) d=1 δάκρυμα (Gr.), lacryma (Lat.) 

8,16) O=f θερμὸς (Gr.), φερμὸς (Attic). 

6,11) t=s_ σύ (Gr.), rv (Doric and Lat.) 

(11,19) z=r freeze (Eng.), frieren (Ger.) 
Having a labial :— 


(14, 4) p=k pen (Welsh), ceann (Gal.) 

(14, 5) p=g_ λυπεῖν (Gr.), lugere (Lat.) 
(15, 18) b=1 βόβιτος (Gr.), βόλιτος (Attic). 
(15, 20) b=m marbre (Fr.), marmor (Lat.) 
(16, 20) f=m reif (Ger.), rime (Eng. 

16,1) f=h  forst (Ger.), hyrst (A. Sax.) 

17,5) v=g__wasen (Ger.), gazon (Fr. ) 

16,2) f= ἀυχὴν (Gr.), ἀυφὴν (ol.) 
Having a lingual :-— 
— (18, 21) l=n_ πνεύμων (Gr.), πλεύμων (Attic). 
(18, 5) l=g μόλις (Gr.), μόγις (Attic). 

aving a nasal :— 

| (20) πὶ -- Ὁ marmor (Lat.), marble (Eng.) 
(21) n=1 kind (Ger.), child (Eng.) 
| 335. The vowel articulations, ὁ and w, preceding other vowels, are Consonant 
loften pronounced so short, as to have the effect of consonants, and a fF vowel. 
like observation may perhaps be applicable to the old digamma of the 
\Greeks, and the V of the Latins. Hence we find each of these short 
vowels often passing into a consonantal articulation of the same, or a 
different organ. 

i=g yolk (Eng.), gelde (Ger.) 
W=yv water (Eng.), wasser, pron. vasser (Ger.) 
W=g ward (Eng.), garder (Fr.) 
| 336. A compound consonantal articulation, in one language or dia- 


Compound 
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lect, often answers, in another, to a simple articulation, or to a dit 


consonants. ferent compound, ex. gr. :— 


Transposi- 


Profix, 


sk=c  fisk (Dan.), fish (Eng.) 
dz=t zwo(Alam.), two (Eng.) 
tz=+t wartze (Ger.), wart (Eng.) 
te=k child (Eng.,) kind (Ger.) 
ks= x διξὰ (Attic), δίχα (Gr.) 
dz=¢ (Ionic), φυγή (Gr.) 
ct=p luctus (Lat.), λύπη (Gr.) 
t=di bitten (Ger.), bidjan (Go.) 
c=sk shine (Eng.), skeinen (O, Ger.) 
k=ts κύμβαλον (Gr.), zimbel (Ger.) 
k=dj ecke (Ger.), edge (Eng. 
tt=dz συρίζω (Gr.), συρίττω (Attic), 
k=te wrecca (A. Sax.), wretch (Eng.) 
d=dz κνίζα (Gr.), κνίδη (Attic). 
r=rs θαρσεῖν (Gr.), θαῤῥεῖν Out 
tt=ss γλῶσσα (Gr.), γλῶττα (Attic). 
c=dj munch (Eng.), munge (prov. Eng.) 
ts=ss σαλπίζω (Gr.), σαλπίσσω (Dor.) 
kr=kk μέκρον (Gr.), μίκκον (Attic). 
pt=dz νέπτω (Gr.), vigw (Doric). 
s=ks σὺν (Gr.), ξὺν (Attic). 
s=te cross (Eng.), croce (Ital.) 

337. It seldom happens that a difference, between two languages Ὁ 
dialects, is marked by the transposition of two vowels; but often b 
the transposition of a vowel and consonant, or of two consonants. IT 
the first of these two ordinary cases, the principal stress seems to b 
laid on the consonant, especially if a lingual; which some persons pre 
nounce with a preceding, and others with a following vowel ; as in th 
Greek καρδία, and Ionic κραδέα, with which latter agrees the Galli 
criodhe, all signifying ‘the heart.” So, in the old English, crull, an 
brenne, for the modern curl, and burn— 

With lockes orull, as they were laide in presse, 
Chauwer, Prol, v. 80, 
The chaffis he schal brenne with fier unquenchable. 
Wiolif, Luke iii, 17. 

The other case seems to arise from a mere inability to distinguish 
or carelessness in distinguishing, by the ear, sounds somewhat similar 
as in the Greek συρίζω (pronounced suridzo), and Doric συρίσδω 
So in Anglo-Saxon, acsian, and Old English, awe, for our modern ash 

Axe yhe, and yhe schulen take, Wiclif, John xvi, 24, 


So, our miv is the Greek μέσγω, Latin misceo, and Romaic σμέγω 
So, Dr. Donaldson suggests that the Greek Nofd¢ is the Latin luscus 
(New Cratylus, 2nd Ed., p, 255.) 

838. A root is often altered in sound, by prefixing to it a vowel 


τε 
As 
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consonant, or syllable, with or without alteration of meaning. H. 
Stephanus gives as a root, ἀμέλγω (I milk); but this is manifestly a 
variation of μελγ, an ancient root, agreeing with that of the Latin 
mulgeo, the Russian moloko, the German milch, Danish melk, and 
English milk. In such cases, as that of ἀμέλγω, the prefix arises from 
ἃ sense of harshness, which affects the ear of some persons in uttering 
an initial consonant without a preceding short vowel. Thus, Alberti 
says of the Tuscan pronunciation : “ I] Toscano per isfuggire l’asprezza 
della pronuncia, aggiunge la lettera 7 alle voci comincianti da s seguita 
da altra consonante.”—‘ The Tuscans, in order to avoid harshness of 
pronunciation, add the letter ¢ to words beginning with s followed by 
another consonant.’' Hence they say istato for stato, isdegnare for 
sdegnare, ispezialitd for spezialitd, &c. The same cause makes the 
Spaniards prefix an 6, as escandalo, seandal ; escorpion, scorpion ; esfera, 
here, &c.; and so the French, espace, esprit, &c. The a prefixed in 
k, however, most commonly alters the signification, and the word 
so formed is in fact a derivative, having sometimes an intensive force, 
sometimes a privative, a collective, a combinative, a negative, &c., as 
will be more fully shown hereafter. 

A consonantal prefix is no less frequent; and it often tends to ob- 
scure the root in a derivative. The prefix ὁ converts lump into clump, 
and Jub or lob into club or clob. We say “a lump of butter; the 
Germans say “ein klump butter.” We do not use lub; but a lob, in 
the Lincolnshire dialect, is a large lump of anything; and we have 
derivatives both from that and from lub. <A lobster, which in ordinary 
lish is the name of a well-known shell-fish, designates in Norfolk a 
t, from its lobbed or lubbed (that is thick) tail; and in Yorkshire, 
the like reason, the same animal is called a lubstart. A sort of 
ick porridge used at sea is called loblolly, from its lobs, or lumps, 
d the boy that serves it up is called by sailors, the loblolly boy. A 

h, loby, luby, or looby, is a provincial term of contempt for a heavy 
pid fellow. Chaucer uses the word clobbed for clubbed :— 

She bringeth me the great clobbed staves, 
The Monke’s Tale, v. 13905. 
, ἃ term of contempt, applied at present, by sailors, chiefly to 
dsmen, is found in Milton, as /ubderly is in Shakspeare :— 
Go, patter to lubbers and swabs, d’ye see ! 
Dibdin’s Poor Jack. 
Then lies him down the Jubber fiend. 
Milton, Allegro, v. 110. 
I came to Mistress Ann Page, and she’s a great lubberly boy. 
ἘΝ Γ τοκλιύρῃ M. W. Windsor, a. ‘ak 
The prefix ἢ, in Anglo-Saxon gives a guttural sound to many words 
hich we write and pronounce with r or /, as hriacan, to reach ; hlafs, 
in Gothic Alaifs, a loaf; whence the procession of the host in the 
on ritual was called the hlafgang. 


1 Dizionar, Ital. Frane, voc, isbacaneggiare, 


Ineertion, 
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The prefix s, converts our lash, mash, and quash into slash, smash. 

and squash, and plash into splash :— 
As he that leaves a shallow plash to plunge into the deep. 
re, Tam. Shrew, ἃ. 1. se. 1. 

In the Italian strozza (the throat) the s appears to be prefixed to ¢ 
Teutonic root, whence spring the German ‘drossel, the Anglo-Saxor 
throte, the English throat, throttle, &c. In our poetic word yclept, the 
y is prefixed to the old English clepe, to call :— 


Go up, quod he, unto his knave anon; 
Clepe at his dore or knocke with a ston, 
Chaucer, Miller’s Tale, v. 3432. 


But come thou goddess fair and free, 
In heav’n yclep’d Euphrosyne! Milton, Allegro, v. 11. 

In the Scottish word grieve, a farm manager, g is prefixed to reve 
the designation of one of Chaucer’s characters. But the two last 
mentioned prefixes, y and g, are only contractions of an inflexiona 
particle, which I shall presently notice. 

The syllables prefixed to a root are often prepositions, or particles 
used elsewhere to form grammatical inflexions; but it is not alway: 
easy to trace them to those uses. H. Stephanus gives, as a root 
γάλα, milk ; but, whatever may have been the original function of the 
syllable ya, it seems, in this case, to add nothing to the meaning o 
the proper root, which is the Latin Jac, or lact, nor does it affect the 
Greek derivative yaXagia; for Cicero renders γαλαξέας κύκλος lacteu: 
orbis, and we “ the milky way.” This ya is probably connected witl 
the Anglo-Saxon and German particle ge and our old English y usec 
as verbal inflexions, and also as prefixes to nouns derived from them 
The Anglo-Saxon slean, to slay or strike, is used both alone and witl 
this prefix; as geslean, to slay, gesloh, struck, gesleht, slaughter. Th 
German has leiten and geleiten, to lead or convoy ; so hirn and gehirn 
the brain, answering to the Swedish Ayerna and the Scottish harnes 
the brains; and so stern, a star, and gestirn, a constellation. 

The Latin prefix in usually gives a privative character to a word, a 
sanus, sound, insanus, unsound ; but in some instances it adds little ΟἹ 
nothing to the signification, as curvus, incurvus, crooked. The Hin 
doostani na has a similar force, as to its privative character, as na 
khoosh, displeased. In Malay, the prefixed syllable per marks ὁ 
derivative, as pertapa, a hermit, from tapa, seclusion. In Turkish 
the prefixed syllables δά and zou also mark derivatives, as bd vekdr 
endowed with majesty ; zou djan, possessing a soul, 

339. The insertion of a yowel alters the appearance and sound of ὁ 
root, chiefly in passing from one language or dialect to another, a 
arame, Alamannic, arm, English, The word mean, which we pro 
nounce méa, as if written with a single e, was probably pronounced bj 
the West Saxons as it if written, and as it is now pronounced in Wilt 
shire, me-an, The vowel ὦ, inserted in the Swedish Adj/t, forms th 
Danish kiaft (the jaws), with which agree our vulgar words chaps 
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chops, and chafing. So in the Gothic fraliusan, the 7 is inserted from 
the root laus, loose. Dr. Donaldson considers the « in véawa to be 
inserted in reference to the liquid p, which follows it. In some other 
cases, which he notices, the insertion seems arbitrary, or perhaps acci- 
dental. The word shed, in the old Scottish ballad— 


Janet has shed her yellow hair (that is, divided it), 


becomes, by insertion of a vowel, in the Gothic skaidan, which 
‘Drerenzacu has traced through many Indo-Germanic tongues to the 
‘Sanskrit root ¢hid. In the Turkish language, the insertion of the 
syllable me or ma, between the root and the particle, or particles, 
\forming the grammatical inflexion of a verb, gives the verb a negative 
cffec, as sevmeh, to love, sevmemek, not to love. In the Akkra, a 
| West African tongue, a single vowel inserted in a verb is said to have 
Ja like effect. 

] The insertion of a consonant produces a different alteration of the 
{root. Thus the above-mentioned root cid is altered, by introducing n, 


lomitted in the English word mouth, the Lettish mutte, and the Anglo- 
‘Saxon muth, The r, which is omitted in our word speak, is inserted 
fin the Anglo-Saxon spracan, Frankish sprahhi, Alamannic spraha and 
} , Swedish spreka, German and Danish sprechen, and Dutch 
| preeken. ‘The ὦ is inserted in our tremble, from the Latin tremulus 
| and medieval Latin tremulare, and in our grumble, which is the Dutch 
melen. 

340. The affix, or, as some call it, the suffix of a vowel, conso- amx, 
nant, or syllable to a root, serves, in most languages, to form a gram- 
matical inflexion of a word; but there are many other instances in 
which it shows an idiomatic difference of sound without any effect on 
e signification. To the first class belong the Latin es, in lapides 
stones), the English d or ed, in turn’d or turned. To the other the 
derman ¢z in saltz, compared with the Latin sal; and the German ze 
ἢ wartze, compared with the English wart ; and there are numberless 
nstances of both kinds in most languages. 

341. It will have been observed, that in several of the instances complex 
bove-mentioned the roots have undergone two or more changes in the "8° 
ame word; as the Greek ἄχς is changed from the Latin sal by the 
prefix ἢ and the affix s. So the English chel in Chelsea, from heel, 
‘Wubstitutes ch for k, and ὁ for ee. The German plural Aduser, from 
“aus, substitutes du for au, and affixes er. So in our brethren, from 
frother, e is substituted for 0, and en is affixed. So in the Latin 
“fecint, the syllable ce is prefixed, and the a of the root can is changed 
Mo 2. Soin the Greek τέτυφα, τε is prefixed and the x of the root is 
anged to ¢. So in Welsh, dant, a tooth, doubles the n and 
anges ὁ into dd (that is th) in the plural, dannedd. These changes 
[α.]} υ 


Causes of 
chauge. 


Difference 
of organs. 
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are carried so far in some languages, that in a long word the origin 
root is almost lost sight of. Thus in the participle of the first futu 
passive from the Greek root ruz, we have τυφθησόμενος, where, out 
five syllables, none but the first has any similarity to the root, a1 
even in that the of the root is changed to ¢.. In the participle 
the paulo-post futurum passive, we have τετυψόμενος, where tl 
second of five syllables varies the root rum to rvy, that is rumg; al 
in the plusquam-perfectum passive, ἐτετύμμην, the root appears on 
in the third of four syllables, and then the πὶ is changed into _ 
Similar alterations occur in other inflexions from the same root; al 
this, in a language considered to be one of the most highly cultivat 
ever known. Yet some languages, which are commonly deem 
barbarous, exhibit as many, and as great variations. In the Len 
Lenapé, from the root lww (say or tell), we have n’dellawipannik, 
did not say to them;' and from the root lauch or lauchs (live), 1 
have n’dellauchsohalguneep, he made me live.* In the Cree languag 
from the root sdke (love), we have sahgehahgaigoog, love ye then 
In the Sechuana, from the root reka (buy), we have ’nkabokinckireh 
I should have bought.* In the Cherokee, from ined (speak), we ha 
diyosdenedsisoi, we will occasionally speak.? In the Japanese, fro 
the root fouko (deep), we have foukakaranandaridomo, though it w 
not deep,® &e. &e. 

342. The causes of change in roots are various; butI need on 
notice here the following, viz. :— 


. A physical difference of men in the organs of speaking 
of hearing. 

. Imitation. 

. A contraction of significant sounds, 

. Love of change. 

. Assimilation. 

. Euphony. 

- Modes of writing. 


μ᾿ 


“IS Cr ® CO τῷ 


343. It is a question for further anatomical research, how far t 
physical differences of organization in men necessarily produce diver 
ties of articulation. Undoubtedly the vocal organs of children, and 

rsons aged, or diseased, are inadequate to pronounce certain artic 
ations. And it is no less obvious that certain races of men, in t 
height of their faculties, do in fact pronounce with difficulty, or n 
at all, some vocal sounds, which men of other races utter wi 
ease and fluency; but in the greater portion of language, there seer 
to be no physical reason, why men of all races should not be capat 
of giving the same vocal eflect to the same position of the orgat 
It can hardly be believed that. Englishmen in general of the pr 


1 Zeisherger, pp. 195, 201, Ὁ Ibid, pp. 182, 134, 
® Howse, pp. 212, 221. * Archbell, pp. 53, 57. 
ὃ Gabelentz, p. 272, * Landresse, pp. 57, 61, 
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sent day are physically incapable of uttering the aspirated ch of the 
Germans, or gh of the Scotch, which their ancestors uttered. That 
they experience a difficulty in so doing, is true; but for this we must 
seek a different cause than the state of their vocal organs. The same 
reasoning applies to the auditorial organs. Some persons perhaps are 
80 constituted as to be physically incapable of perceiving certain nice 
shades and distinctions of sound, which to other persons are perfectly 
obvious: and from the instinctive connection of the vocal with the 
auditorial faculties, what they never hear distinctly they cannot plainly 
utter. But we have no reason to believe that this circumstance exists 
|\to any great degree in the population of a whole district. We cannot 
ascribe to Attic ears in general an impossibility of distinguishing, by 
|\their natural formation, the σσ in γλῶσσα, from the rr in γλῶττα ; or 
to the AZolians a physical defect causing them to confound the sound 
of βάλανος with that of γάλανος. 


|sical organization must operate to effect most of the changes which we 
perceive in roots, or their immediate derivatives. And of these the 
most obvious are, in the first place, a want of minute attention to the 
jsounds heard, or to the mode of imitating them, and subsequently the 
Jhabit of pronunciation which acquires force by the usage of successive 
generations, We may observe the first of these processes in the 
attempts of children to speak; or of ignorant peasants to imitate the 
anguage of their superiors. Thus a child will say, “ Donny dood 
‘itty boy,” for “Johnny (is a) good little boy.” So a Wiltshire 
t calls “ mashed tumips” “ smashed turmets.” So in the 
| νπῶὶ Testament we find “ Hem mamma takki na dem focteboi,” 
for “ His mother (mamma) said (talked) to the servants (footboys),”* 
|By a like imperfection of sound heard or expressed, we find words 
mitated in different languages; as in the Lettish lakstigalla from the 
German nachtigall, or the Italian rossignuole from the Latin lusciniola, 
he nightingale. When in one generation such an imperfect sound 
as prevailed, it is handed down to successive ages, by tradition ; and 
s the original imitations vary in different districts, they contribute to 
rm <liversities of dialect or language; as the nachtigal of High 
_jGerman is in the Swabian dialect nahtegal, in Danish nattergal, in 
pAnglo-Saxon, naectegale, and in Swedish, nactergal. This, however, 
s only one of the causes of the actual diversity of languages. 

| 345, Haste in pronunciation tends to alter roots and their deri- 
_|vatives by contracting them, as a chay for a chaise, a cab for a cabriolet. 
Thus the town of Devizes is called by the neighbouring rustics Vize ; 
the Anglo-Saxon Cantwarabyrig is the modern Canterbury; the 
amily name of Cholmondeley is reduced to Chumley, as De Sancto Claro 
5 ἴο Sinclair ; and I am inclined to think that Stamboul is a mere 
ontraction of Constantinopolis, as Napoli certainly is of Neapolis. In 
ike manner the prefixed or affixed particles will often be found to be 
6 John ii. 5. 


| 
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᾿ 844, It is clear therefore that other causes than those of mere phy- Imitation, 
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mere abbreviations of prepositions or pronouns, as the Greek prefix 
is sometimes a contraction of ἄνα. So our aboard for on board, abenc 
(old English) for “* on the bench.” 

Horne sette him abenche, 

Is harpe he gan clenche. King Horn, 1427. 
And so, it is probable that the o in amo is’a contraction of ego. 

346. Another affection of words, which has been called assimilatic 
tends to give an apparent change to the root of a compound wo1 
This may take place either in the word itself or in its relation to 
preceding or following word, according to idiom. In the word itse 
the Greek ἕσνυμι is converted, by assimilation, to ἕννυμι. In relati 
to a preceding word the Welsh tdd is converted to ddd, as tdd 
father) οἱ déd (his father), In relation to a following word, the Gre 
τ is changed to θ in μεθ᾽ ἀυτδις, for μετὰ ἀυτδις. 

347. Duplication (improperly called Reduplication) also change: 
root, as has been already exemplified in the German root mur, whi 
by duplication becomes the Latin murmur. — , 

348. A mere love of change may sometimes cause an alteration 
well in a root as in a derivative. This disposition has been sometiin 
attributed to the lower classes of people; but on the contrary they ὃ 
the least likely to deviate from the usages of their progenitors: a 
accordingly we find, that to this day the words and pronunciation 
the Anglo-Saxons are retained in various parts of England by t 
peasantry, though they have long been lost by the higher classes. 

349. The most prolific source of these changes is the sense 
Euphony, or pleasing sound, which varies so much in different tim 
and places, depending entirely on the ear. This seems to be meré 
accidental in origin; but it obtains a settled force from habit. 
know of no reason ἃ priori, why an Attic ear should prefer γλῶττα 
γλῶσσα, or θαῤῥεῖν to θαρσξιν, or why we deviate from our anceste 
in saying burn rather than brenne, or why the old Roman Justi shou 
have been called in later ages Vurii; but Iam far from saying tl 
such a cause may not be detected by more careful inquiry. 

350, There are indeed certain cases in which a difference of pr 
nunciation has arisen from different modes of writing the same wor 
ex. gr. Opaxia, Thracia, Thrace ; where our word Thrace is evident 
not taken from the Greek Opaxia, but from the Latin Thracia, 
which we assume (perhaps groundlessly ) that the ὁ had the sound of ὁ 
ὃ, The old letter 3 has given occasion to much confusion in Scotti 
and old English words. Thus we give it the force of αὶ in Macken 
that of y in Dalyel (often pronounced De'yel), and that of g 
against, 

351, Having thus exhausted the questions, which I proposed 
examine, arising out of the definition of a root, I have to inquire in 
the original source of roots in general. It is very obvious from wh 
has been already stated, that an interjection, or an onomatopmia, thou; 
in their primary state they have no relation to the reasoning facult 
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may nevertheless be employed as words, or roots of words, used in 
expressing the exercise of that faculty. The interjection eja, as has 
been said, is the root of ejulatio ; and the onomatopeeia cuckoo! is used 
as a noun, in naming the bird which utters that sound. Of these roots, 
and such as these, there can be no doubt. But they supply a compa- 
ratively small portion of language. The difficulty is to ascertain in all 
other cases, how certain combinations of articulate sound came to 
express thoughts of the mind, or impressions of the senses: and on 
this point several theories have been suggested. 

852. Some authors assume, that there is a power in every letter to Power ot 
express a peculiar emotion or perception; a notion which furnished !*“¢t 
the cabalistic writers with many mysterious doctrines. Mr. Whiter 
adopted a similar theory, but on somewhat different grounds. He 
argued, that as algebra is founded on the simple principle that equals 
‘being taken from equals the remainders must be equal ; so a knowledge 
of words depends on the simple principle that the letters composing 
words have each a natural power of expressing some mental impres- 
sion, But in the first place it is a gratuitous assumption that letters 

ess any such power; and secondly the analogy to algebra entirely 
fils for the algebraic principle is an idea of the mind, which is neces- 
sarily universal ; whercas the supposed glossological principle, were it 
true, could only be discovered by induction from numberless facts, and 
must therefore be necessarily but general. Again, if Mr, Whiter’s 
theory were true of letters, the English alphabet of twenty-six letters 
must be competent to express little more than half the thoughts, which 
might be expressed by the Sanskrit alphabet of fifty letters. And 
‘it the principle were applied to the articulations represented by letters, 
a Chinese, who cannot pronounce several of our articulations, must be 
unable to express (though he still might conceive) many of our 
thoughts. We may therefore fairly deny that any such power of 
expression exists, either in letters or articulations, uncombined. 

353. It is an ancient doctrine that the signification of words, and Contract. 
consequently of their roots, was established among mankind by con- 
| tract; but to this the same objection lies, as to the doctrine of contract 
being the foundation of government—namely, that no such contract 
ever existed, as far as we are informed by history, or can conceive by 
probable conjecture. 

354. Persons of no inconsiderable eminence in literature have held Divine 
that the language of our first parents was inspired by the Almighty, ™P'"*4™ 
But as this is not plainly asserted in the sacred writings, we cannot 
be justified in claiming their authority for such an assumption; and 
even were the fact admitted, there would be no reasonable ground for 
connecting it with any one existing tongue, and much less with the 
vast variety of tongues, which are or have been spoken throughout the 
world. 

355. Upon the whole, the present state of glossological science Uncertain. 
does not justify us in asserting with confidence any primeval origin of 
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verbal roots, except those which are supplied by interjections « 
onomatopeeias. In respect to all others, we may truly say, with Ὁ 
Donaldson, “ that it is a mystery to us, why particular combination 
of letters should be chosen to express certain qualities,”' or indeed ar 
other conceptions of the human mind, [Ὁ may be true, that ‘ in tl 
earliest period of language a simple vowel is sufficient to express ve 
bally a conception;” and “ this proposition is supported by tl 
remarkable concurrence of nearly all the individuals of the Sanski 
family of languages, in expressing the conception of going by tl 
root t.”* But as on the one hand the same conception is, different 
expressed in numerous languages of different origin; so on the oth 
hand the same articulation has in different languages different, ar 
even opposite significations. All that we can do at present towai 
tracing the words of different languages to a common root is first | 
observe the variations of the same radical sound either in a vowel, | 
a consonant, or both; in a vowel, as the Sanskrit sad, Latin sede 
English to sit; in a consonant, as pot-ens, possum (i, 6, pot-sum), pot 
(i. e. pot-fui), potero, &e. Or in both. vowel and consonant, as tl 
Anglo-Saxon meng, mengan, the English mingle, among; all which see 
to be related to the Greek pioyw, Latin misceo, ὅς, And in the ne 
place, we must observe certain analogies of sound, which differ in tl 
idioms of different languages, but in any one language generally agre 
Thus a shadow is in the Islandic skuggi, but in Anglo-Saxon scad 
which in its derivatives is scadewung, sceadugeard, &c., all analogo 
to our shade, shadow, shadowy, shadowless, &c. 

356. It remains to show how the root of any word is to be disti 
guished from any other part. And here it is first to be consider 
whether the word be native or foreign. Ifa word be introduced fro 
a foreign language, it may indeed serve for a root to certain derivatiy 
or compounds, which may be formed from it; but its own root is 
be sought in the language from which it is taken, and, thence perha 
in another, or others. Take, for instance, the English word Parl 
ment, which has been used in this country for several centuries, in t 
sense which it still retains,. Now this: word may be.considered as 
root, in reference to the derivative Parliamentary, or the compound 
Parliament-man. 

They say, he the constable greatly outran, 

And is qualified now for a Parliament-man, 

Anstey, Bath Guide. 
But no part of the word Parliament is its root, in, the English Js 
guage; and to find this, we must look to the French word Parleme 
of which the root seems at first sight to be parl, in parler, to spea 
but if we inquire further, we shall find that this is from the Itali 
parlare, and that from parola, a word or speech; and parola is cc 
tracted from the Latin parabola, which is adopted from the Gre 
παραβολὴ, and this last is compounded of παρὰ and βάλλω. T 
* New Cratylus, seo, 224, ® Bopp, i, 106, 
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tracing of roots from one language to another forms great part of the 
art called (however esp καθ Etymology, which will hereafter be 
‘considered more at large. On the other hand, if the word, whose root 
is required, be of native origin, that is to say, if it belong to those 
which have formed the great staple of the language from its earliest 
ages, as those English words have, which have come down to us from 
the Saxon times, we must begin by depriving it of those particles, 
which, in the same and other words, serve the purposes of inflection, or 
derivation, either as prefixed, inserted, or suffixed. The remainder will 
be what some grammarians call the crude form of the word; and this 
is the root either unchanged, or subjected to some of the differences of 
articulation above specified.’ It depends on the idiom of a language, 
whether a root can be involved in few or many particles, The English 
e admits of few involutions of a root, seldom exceeding four ; 
‘as in the word unforgivingly, where the root, give, has two prefixed 
ai un and for, and two affixed, ing and ly. The North American 
guages, as has been shown above, generally involve the root in 
many particles, and subject it to various changes. In Welsh a deriva- 
tive may not only have particles prefixed and suffixed, but also subject 
the root itself to change, as in difrychenlyd, unspotted, the root fréch, 
a spot, has not only the negative prefix di, and the affixes en and lyd, 
but also changes its vowel from é to y. 
857. Grammarians have adopted different parts of speech as roots, In what part — 
Dr. Lee thinks that the noun substantive should be considered (at “ Ῥϑδοῖν, 
Teast in Hebrew) to be the root. M. Courr ΡῈ GEBELIN considers 
every primary root to be a noun substantive describing a physical 
object. Dr. DoNALDson seems to regard adjectives as the primary 
roots.* In the Albanian language, not only nouns substantive and 
adjective, and verbs, but also adverbs, often show the root in its 
simplest form, as lir, cheaply, ilire, cheap.’ Of those who adopt the 
verb as a root, H. SrepHaNus and many others take the first person 
singular of the present tense indicative for that purpose ; some take 
the third person singular of the preeterite indicative. Mr. ARCHBELL 
states the (so-called) second person singular of the present imperative, 
as exhibiting most distinctly the root, in the Sechuana language. ‘“ In 
this situation (says he) the simple root appears, unencumbered by 
prefix or affix, and yet not wanting in any of its integral parts,” * This 
remark may be extended to most, if not all, languages; because the 
imperative expresses emotion, and therefore leads to a short mode of 
expression. Hence it is always either a simple root, or a root with a 
short vowel prefixed or affixed. In Turkish, Mr. Davis says, “ the 
imperative is formed by suppressing the termination of the infinitive, 
as deug! (from deugmak), strike! kork! (from korkmak), fear! But 
in common conversation, the sound of the (short) letters alif and ha 
1 Supra, sec. 332, 337. 3 Hebrew Grammar, p. 83. 
8 Monde Primitif, vol. iii. p. 57. * New Cratylus. 
5 Leake, Researches in Greece, p. 290. 5 Sechuana Grammar, p, 7. 
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are often- joined to the imperative, as deuga! korkah!”' So in Latin 

we have pende! and in Greek τύπτε. But these are merely matters 

of pronunciation, affecting in a very slight degree, or not at all, the 

meaning or effect of the word. The same may sometimes be said of 

our common prefix a, as in Satan’s address to the infernal host— 
Awake! arise! or be for ever fallen,? 


where, had the metre permitted the use of the imperatives wake! rise! 
the signification would have been precisely the same. The prefix ἃ 
before an adjective is often in like manner superfluous, as in Macbeth’s 
mournful exclamation— 

I ’gin to be aweary of the sun,* 


where the prefix a serves at most to mark somewhat more strongly 
the feeling which weary alone would have expressed. 

358. From what has been said, it may be concluded that the root 
of a word, though most commonly a single syllable, may, in certain 
cases, comprehend more than one syllable ; that it may be susceptible 
of change both in its vowels and consonants; and that though, ac- 
cording to the idiom of some languages, those articulate sounds, which 
form the root of a word, may be also employed alone as a word, yet 
generally a root requires the aid of some one or more other articulate 
sounds, prefixed, inserted, or suffixed, to form a word, and enter into 
construction as part of a sentence. 


1 Gram, Turke, p, 57. 5 Paradise Lost, 1, 330, 
ὃ Macbeth, a, v. sc. 5, 
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OF PARTICLES, 


859. Tax term Particle has been employed by most grammarians, Meaning of 
ancient and modern, to signify certain classes of words, which are said '"®*™ 
to be indeclinable, such as adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and 
interjections. This use of the term, though sanctioned by long prac- 
tice, appeared to me objectionable on two grounds: first, because the 
indeclinable words heing reckoned, equally with the declinable, as 
parts of speech, it seemed inconsistent to term them also particles, 
that is, something less than parts; and, secondly, because the gram- 
matical systems which treat whole words as particles, furnish no 
specific designation for those portions of articulate sound which, com- 
bined with roots, make up the great majority of words in all languages 
not purely monosyllabic, For these reasons, I many years since 
employed, and shall continue to employ, the term particle to signify 
any portion of a word, unless separately cognizable as a noun or verb, 
which is either introduced for the mere sake of euphony, or else serves to 
modify the root lexically, or grammatically. In this sense, the term 
particle nearly answers to the Greek λεξέιδιον, derived from λέξις, 
λεξίος, Ionically, as ῥησείδιον, from ῥήσις, phowg.' Any portion of a 
word, which may be recognised separately as a noun or verb, is not to 
be deemed a particle, but will be considered hereafter under the head 
of compound words. 

360. A particle may consist of one or more articulations, and may Position. 
be placed at the beginning or end of a word, or in some intervening 
position. When placed at the beginning of a word it is called a 
prefix ; when at the end an affix, or (perhaps more properly) a suffix; 
and when intermediate it may be denominated (as in fact it has been 
by some writers) an interfix, Thus in the Latin cecidi, ce is a prefix; 
in amavi, vi is a suffix. In the Greek ἐτετύφειν, ε is a prefix, re is an 
interfix, and εἰν is a suffix. The interfixes have been comparatively 
little noticed, yet in many languages they perform important func- 
tions. Thus in Turkish the root sev with the suffix mek forms the 
active infinitive sevmek, ‘to love ;”’ if the interfix il be added, sevilmek 
signifies “to be loved ;” and if the further interfix me be introduced, 
as in sevilmemek, it signifies “to be not loved.’’* In the Kafir lan- 
guage the particle ka is inserted between the negative verbal prefix 


1 Etymol. Magn. voc. λιξέιδιον. ® Davids’ Gram, Turke, p. 33, 
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and the root in the sense of yet; as, Anthagondi na ?—* Do ye not yet 
understand?’ The particle sa is inserted in the affirmative form of the 
tenses, to denote that the verbal action is or was yet performing. In 
the present and past tenses it is inserted immediately before the verbal 
root; as, Uyihlo usahlelina?—* Is your father yet alive?’ In the 
future tenses it is inserted between the prefix and the root of the 
auxiliary ya; as, Anisayi kubuya nibone ubuso bami.—“ Ye shall see 
my face no more.”' ἴδ has been surmised by one writer, that the 
particles which we find employed in the Latin declension as suffixes, 
were originally pronouns, and were placed before the nouns; so that 
the very ancient Romans did not say Deus, but us De ; nor terra, but 
a@ ter; nor vinum, but wm vin.” It is not improbable that us, a, um 
may have been formerly used as pronouns or articles ; but it does not 
necessarily follow that they were ever placed, in Latin speech, before 
the nouns to which they related, nor is there any historical ground for 
such a conjecture. Indeed, in most languages which admit of articles, 
the article does precede ; but there are examples of a contrary practice; 
for instance, in the Basque language, ‘ Los articulos” (says LARRA- 
MENDI) “en essas lenguas (Romance, Francés, y otras) son preposi- 
tivos, o antepuestos al nombre ; pero en el Bascuenze sen pospuestos 
6 subjunctivos.” “The articles in those languages (Roman, French, 
and others) are prepositive, or placed before the noun; but in the 
Basque they are postpositive, or subjunctive.”* A similar circum- 
stance occurs in the Bulgarian dialect: ‘In der Bulgarischen mundart, 
wird, ganz gegen den Gebrauch aller andern Slawischen, Ainéen an 
die substantiva, ta angchangt.” ‘In the Bulgarian dialect, contrary to 
the usage of all other Sclavonic dialects, (the article) ta is placed after 
the substantive.”* 

861. It is necessary to keep clearly in view the two different pur- 
poses above mentioned, which particles serve in language, namely, 
euphony, as to its sound, and modification, as to its sense. I have 
already spoken of euphony with reference to roots; but some further 
remarks on it are necessary as affecting particles. The English word 
euphony (which the Germans less musically render wohlklang) is 
adopted from the Latin euphonia, as that was from the Greek ἐυφωνέα. 
Both the Latin and Greek words were used by classic authors to 
express such a general utterance of speech as gave pleasure to the ear; 
and this was called by Quintilian vocalitas,® But modern glossologists 
commonly employ the terms euphony, wohlklang, and the like, to 
signify those particular variations of articulate sound which habit has 


! Appleyard, Kafir Lang. pp. 244, 245, 

5 Kavanagh, Science of Language, vol, i, p. 348, 

5. El impossibile vencido, p. 2, 

* Adelung, Mithrid, vol, iii, par, 4, p, 394, 

διε Vooalitas, que évpwvia dicitur, cujus in eo delectus est, ut inter duo, quae 
idem significant, ac tantundem valent, quod melius sonat, malis,’’— De Inst, Or, 
1, 5. So Aulus Gellius says, “ jucundius ad aurem, completiusque,”—Noct, Att, 
1, 7, 
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rendered agreeable to certain nations or classes of men, and which, so 
far as regards particles, may consist in introducing a redundant syllable 
| -without any distinct meaning; or in omitting some particle in whole 
or part; or in substituting one articulation for another in a particle, 
Homer prefixes to the verb σπαίρω the redundant particle a :— 


Kal τοὺς μὲν κατέθηκεν ἐπὶ χθονὺς ἀσπαίροντας. 
These palpitating on the earth he Ἰαϊά,} 


We have seen that both Shakspeare and Milton use the same prefix a 
superfluously ; and it is often so used in our provincial dialects, as 
afear’d, for feared ;* aslat, for slit; avrore, for frore (that is, frozen),* 

Nor is this practice confined to prefixes. In the Greek language 
it was for the sake of euphony that, in the verb τύπτω, from the root 
rum, the particle r was introduced. For a like reason, the particle ε 
was added as a suffix in the imperatives τύπτε, χάιρε, and the like, 
Similar variations take place in the speech of uncivilized nations. It 
is observed by Mr, Loan, that some particles, introduced into words 
in the Polynesian language, appear to have originally had no verbal 
meaning, but to be merely euphonetic additions.* So M. von GABE- 
LENZ, in his short grammar of the Kiriri (a south American language), 
says there are certain particles not used separately as significant, but 
which, employed as terminations to a verb or substantive, either extend 
its meaning, or give it a certain force and elegance.® Of the omission 
of a particle, in whole or part, for the sake of euphony, there are 
instances in many languages. Thus e, part of ἐπὶ, in the Greek 
ἐπίσκοπος, is omitted in the Anglo-Saxon biscop, German bischof, and 
English bishop, So a, part of ἀπὸ, in the Greek ἀποθήκη, is rejected 
by the Italians in forming their word bottega, But the most general 
effect of euphony is to substitute one articulation for another in particles, 
as has been already shown in roots, Thus the Dorians change the 
terminating particle ἡ, of μηχανὴ, to the proximate vowel a, in 
μηχανὰ : and they also change the internal vowel w, of πρῶτος, to the 
remote yowel a, in πρᾶτος. So the Greeks in general change the 
consonant m, in ἐπι, before ἡμέρα, into the proximate ¢, in ἐφημερὶς. 
And so the Ionians change the initial x, of πῶς, to the remote con- 
sonant x, in κῶς, being guided by the same feeling of euphony which 
distinguishes the Welsh pen, the head, from the Galic ceann, the head. 
Of the changes, both in roots and particles, in the Sanskrit language, 
for the sake of euphony, numerous examples occur throughout Pro- 
fessor Wi1son’s learned “ Introduction to the Grammar of the Sanskrit 
Language,” particularly in the long and able Chapter on Derivation, 
pp. 268 to 336, In Welsh certain initial consonants are changed, 
| according to the euphonic effect which the words preceding have on 
| them ; as cdr, a kinsman; δὲ char, her kinsman; ei gar, his kinsman ; 
| Sy nghar, my kinsman ; so, pen, a head; δὲ ben, his head; οἱ phen, her 
! Tliad, 3, 293. 5 Brocket, ad voc. 3 Halliwell, ad voc. 

4 Journal Ind, Archip, vol. v. p. 231. 5 Gram, Kirir. p, 57. 
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head; fy mhen, my head. This variation of the initial consonant is 
always regular in Welsh, and constantly between letters of the same 
organ of pronunciation.’ Initial vowels, too, are occasionally subject 
to change; as, aberth, a sacrifice; ebyrth, sacrifices? Many other 
euphonic changes occur in this language. In the Malay language 
similar causes of euphony take place. Thus the transitive particle 
before words beginning with ch, 7, and d, is men; as, menchabut, to 
draw out: before a vowel, or an aspirate, or g hard, it is meng; as, 
mengganapi, to complete: before 6 and p it is mem; as, membayer, to 
pay: before r, 1, m, n, and w it is me ; as, melutar, to fling.’ 

Modification. 962. In order to comprehend the use of a particle in modifying a 
root, we must remember that a root, as such, presents to the mind a 
conception in its simplest form, without any madification, The root 
man, for instance, presents to an English mind the conception of a 
human being; but does not necessarily cause the mind to regard it 
under any circumstance of person, number, time, place, cause, effect, 
or the like. Now every conception may occur to the mind under 
various circumstances; and for the expression of a conception so 
circumstantiated, different Janguages have more or less abundantly 
provided, either by separate words, or by words or particles added to 
the roots. T'ne provision by separate words is regulated by the gram- 
matical rules for the agreement of words in the particular language to 
which the root belongs, The provision by words added to the roots 
constitutes the class called compound words ; but, with the exception 
of these latter, and of bare roots, every word in every language consists 
of a root, and one or more particles; both roots and particles, how- 
ever, being liable to be varied, for the sake of euphony ; and the root, in 
some rare cases, being either wholly or entirely suppressed, in a course 
of transition through several Janguages or dialects, as will be hereafter 
considered under the head of Etymology. 

Lexical. 363. By modifying a root lexically is here meant varying its signi- 
fication ; as the signification of the root true is varied in the adjective 
untrue, by the negative particle un; or as the signification of the root 
man is varied in the substantive foreman, by the particle of order‘fore ; 
or as the signification of the root tell is varied in the verb foretell by 
the same particle fore. 

Gramma- 364, By modifying a root grammatically is here meant varying its” 

gs grammatical relation, as belonging to a class of words commonly called 
a part of speech, or to a subdivision of such a class, or declining or 
conjugating it as a noun or verb, Thus the adverb goodly is varied 
from the adjective good, by the particle ly ; and the ideal noun friend-— 
ship is varied from the personal noun friend, by the particle ship, 
Thus, too, the possessive case John’s is varied from the nominative 
case John, by the particle of declension (’s) ; and the past tense talked 
is varied from the root talk, by the particle of conjugation ed. Where 
the signification, or the part of speech, or class of words is varied, the 

1 Richards, Gram, p. 4, * Thid, p. 5, § Marsden, Gram. p. 53, 
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_ process is commonly termed derivation; where declension or conjuga- 
— tion is effected, the process is commonly called inflection. 
365. There are two methods of declining nouns or conjugating Compared — 
|. verbs: one, the method of inflection by particles; the other, that of τὴ went 
declension or conjugation by separate words, namely, the nouns by 
prepositions and the verbs by auxiliary verbs. A very able gloss- 
ologist, M. ΑΒεῚ, Remusat, contended that the distinction between 
these two methods was not an essential distinction; meaning (I pre- 
sume) that it was not a distinction founded on the necessary operations 
of the human mind. The marks of case are, perhaps (says he), ancient 
small words joined to the theme by syneresis ; and, on the other hand, 
the prepositions answering to them are only marks of case written 
separately. Hence he denies that the Chinese and Tibetan languages 
are monosyllabic. Tchoun- Wang-Ti in Chinese, or Koun-gyal-poi in 
Tibetan (says he), constitutes as truly a polysyllabic word as Βασιλέων 
in Greek, or Regum in Latin, which convey the same meaning. The 
writing of the Chinese and Tibetan syllables, separately, whilst the 
Greek and Latin are written as forming together single words, is 
(according to him) a mere rule of orthography, which, in fact, does 
not touch the essential character of the language.' If the assertion 
that M. Remusar qualifies with the word “ perhaps” could in every 
mstance be clearly established—if it could be plainly proved that all 
the inflectional marks of case, and, indeed, all other signs of inflection, 
were ancient words, or fragments of such words—M. Remusat’s in- 
ference might, perhaps, be accepted. But though this proof has been 
given in a considerable number of instances, it is still doubted by very 
eminent glossologists whether these suffice to establish the proposition 
in question as universally true. “ Je ne partage nullement’’ (says 
M. W. Humsoupr) “opinion que toutes les flexions aient été dans 
leur origine des affixes détachés.” “I by no means partake the 
opinion that all inflections were in their origin detached affixes.’ 

366. Since particles, lexically modifying a root, vary its significa- whether 
tion, a question naturally arises whether particles in general were ‘nificant? 
originally significant words, or at least fragments of such words. This 
question is slightly adverted to by Plutarch. In speaking of the 
so-called prepositions in composition, he says: ‘‘ Consider whether 
they be not rather parts and fragments of words, as those persons who 
write hastily make their letters incomplete, and shorten many of them. 
For instance, the two words ἐμβῆναι and ἐκβῆναι, of which the 
former means “to go in,” and the latter “ to go out,” are manifestly 
abbreviations of ἐντὸς βῆναι and ἐκτὸς βῆναι. Little attention, 
however, was at that time paid to particles, as such; but in modern 
times they have been carefully examined, especially by German 
writers; and from their labours it clearly results, that most, if not all, 
those particles which affect the lexical signification of the roots were 


1 Rech. 5.1. Lang. Tartares, p. 353. 5 Lettre ἃ M. A. Remusat, p. 56. 
8 Plutarch, Platonic Question, p. 9. 
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themselves anciently roots. Take, for instance, the English particle 
fore in the verb foretell ; or the correspondent Latin pre, in preedico ; 
or the Greek πρὸ, in πρόφημι. Fore (as above observed) lexically 
varies the signification of the root tell ; for to foretell is something very 
different from merely to tell. But the particle fore is clearly a root 
in the adjective foremost aud the preposition before, and it is used 
alone as an adverb: ex. gr., 
That time, bound straight for Portugal, 
Right fore and aft we bore.! 
So the Latin pre is a particle in preceps, “ rash, inconsiderate,” 
nearly answering to our phrase “ head-foremost,” since ceps means 
“head” in “ triceps apud inferos Cerberus ;’’* but pre is also a root 
when used adverbially, as in “I pre sequar.” “Go before; I will 
follow.”* So the Greek πρὸ, which is a particle in πρόφημι, is a root 
when used prepositionally, as πρὸ νεῶν, “ before the ships.”* Although 
the instance above given from Plutarch, of particles considered as 
fragments of words, was not well chosen, the derivation of many 
particles from fragments either of words or of other particles is clear. 
The particle gnus, in benignus and malignus, is manifestly a fragment 
of genus ; whence these words signify “ of a good kind,” “ of an eyil 
kind.” The word genus is employed distinctly in the compound 
omnigenus, which answers to the Old Norse allskyns, Swedish alskens, 
and Scottish allkin kind. The prefix a in acorn looks at first sight 
like a particle; but it is a fragment of a word, for in Anglo-Saxon it 
is ac-ccarn, that is, oak-corn, The terminating letter n in our yerb 
learn is a fragment of the particle an, in the Anglo-Saxon learan, to 
teach, of which the root is ler, or lar, as in lar, lore, lerwit, a teacher, 
&c. In some instances one and the same particle has many different 
significations. The Latin or may express a person, as victor ; a passive 
verb, as vincor; a noun of bodily action or passion, as labor, sudor ; 
or of mutual action or passion, as honor, timor ; or an external cause 
affecting the sight, as splendor ; the hearing, as clangor; the smell, as 
fetor ; the taste, as acor; and the touch, as calor. So the Greek 
particle a has sometimes a privative force, as in ἄσοφος, unwise; 
sometimes, on the contrary, it has an intensive force, as in the word 
ἀξύλῳ :--- 
, Ὡς δ ὅτε πῦρ ἄϊδηλον ἐν ἀξύλῳ ἐμπέσῃ ὕλῃ. 
As when consuming fire falls on a woody grove.® 
Sometimes it expresses association, as Plato observes, ὅτι τὸ ᾿Ασημαίνει 
πολλακοῦ τὸ ὁμοῦ Sometimes it expresses similarity of origin, as 
ἀδελφὸς, a brother uterine, from δελφὶς, uterus. The Latin particle 
de sometimes indicates descent from above, as in deorsum, descendo ; 
and hence, looking down on another with contempt, as despicio ; 
whence comes our verb to despise, Sometimes it has an augmentative 
1 Dibdin, Sea Song. * Civero, Tuscul, 1, 5, 
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force, as in deamo, “I love vehemently ;” sometimes a negative, as in 
demens, mad, or, as we say, “out of his mind.” 

367. The particles of one language may appear in another language Derivation, 
as words, or as fragments of words, or as particles somewhat changed. 
Various circumstances in the history of our nation have enriched our 
language with particles from several foreign sources. Although in 
English the preposition with always implies connection, we have with, 
as a particle, implying opposition or negation in the verbs withstand, 
withhold, and withdraw. But this is a fragment of the Anglo-Saxon 
wither ; in Gothic, vidra; in Alamannic, widhar; in Low German, 
wedder; in Swedish, veder; in German, wider. In our old law 
language we had withernam. We retain the Latin particles con and 
com, in concur, convince, complain, &c.; from the Greek ἀνὰ and κατὰ 
come our analogy and category; from the French pour our purchase 
and purveyor ; from the Arabic al our alchemy and alcoran, ἕο. Our 
suffix ard seems to have come, in many words, directly from the 
French, in which it is seen in bavard, babillard, louchard, cornard, and 
the Norman guischard. With us it occurs in coward, bastard, wizard, 
dullard, niggard, dotard, braggard, haggard, sluggard, lubbard, drunkard, 
and in the old words trichard and bayard, The origin is probably to 
be found in the Teutonic art, “genus, natura, indoles,” which 
Wacarer derives from erde, the earth; but which, I should rather 
suppose, agrees with the Low-Saxon hart, the heart, the imaginary 
seat of many human qualities. In several English words, however, 
the suffix ard or art is only a fragment of ward, a root found in the 
Anglo-Saxon forweard and hindweard, the German warten, the French 
garde, and the Italian guardiano ; and it appears as warda in the laws 
of Edward the Confessor, and as gardingus in those of the Visigoth 
king Wamba. Hence our backward, forward, inward, and outward are 
popularly pronounced. back’ard, for’ard, in’ard, and out’ard ; and the 
old English designations of office ending in ward have been shortened 
in some proper names, as Goddard, from Goatward ; Stoddart, from 
Stodward, and several others. When two particles, agreeing, or 
nearly so, in sound, differ widely in signification, it will generally be 
found to arise from a difference in their etymological origin. Our 
suffix ness, in goodness, has the effect of expressing an idea or universal 
conception ; in Dungeness it describes the local peculiarity of a point 
of land. In the former case it answers to the German affix niss, in 
Jfinsterniss, darkness : in the other case it answers to the French sub- 
stantive nez, the nose. Our prefix anti, in antipathy, expresses oppo- 
sition, from the Greek preposition &y7t; in antiquity it is not properly 
a particle, but a Latin root agreeing with the preposition ante, whence 
come antiquus and antiquitas. In Latin it would seem at first sight 
that ciliwm was a particle of the same effect in supercilium as it is in 
domicilium ; but in the former it is the substantive cilium, the eyelash; 
and in the latter it is a combination of particles added to the root dom, 

1 Wachter, voc, Art, 
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in the sense of a dwelling. In the English words unhappy and 
unanimous, the syllable un might be thought a particle of a common 
meaning; but though in unhappy it is a real particle, from a Gothic 
source, expressing negation, in wnanimous it is a fragment of the Latin 
numeral wnus, and expresses uniformity. These instances show how 
necessary it is in languages to distinguish accurately, whether a portion 
of a word be a root, or a particle, and whether from a native, or foreign 
source. 

368. We have seen that there may be several particles preceding or 
following a root; but languages differ greatly in the degree in which 
they cumulate particles in a word. Where the modifications of a con- 
ception may for the most part be expressed by separate words, there 
is manifestly little occasion to combine with a root many particles ; 
and when such modifications can always be expressed by particles, the 
forms of the language become naturally abundant in inflections and 
derivations. In an ordinary English verb (exclusive of participles) 
the variations of form, by combining the root with particles alone, are 
only three (e. g-, lovest, loveth or loves, and loved): in an ordinary 
Greek verb (exclusive of participles) there are 266 forms so consti- 
tuted. In nouns substantive the difference is less; but we have only 
one variation of case effected by a particle, as John, John’s, and one of 
number, as dog, dogs, or ox, oxen; whilst in Sanskrit the cases so 
formed are eight—the nominative, the objective, the instrumental, the 
dative, the ablative, the possessive, the locative, and sometimes the 
vocative; and the numbers are three, the singular, the dual, and the 
plural, varied in their cases, so as to present in all sixteen forms, be- 
sides the varieties of declension. In the North American languages 
the fabrication of words by means of particles is carried to a great 
length. ‘The general character of the American tongues” (says 
M. Dupongeav) “consists in their uniting a great number of ideas 
under the form of a single word; whence the American philologists 
have called them polysynthetic languages.” ‘ By means of inflections, 
as in Greek and Latin, and of prefixed and suffixed particles, as in 
Coptic, Hebrew, and other Semitic languages ; by joining significant 

icles, as in Chinese; and sometimes by inserting syllables, or single 
πῆμ adapted to excite the idea of a word to which that letter 
belongs ; or, lastly, by the aid of an understood ellipsis, the American 
Indians have been able to form languages comprising the greatest 
number of ideas in the smallest possible number of words.”' Of these 
different processes we have abundant evidence in the Lenapé Grammar 
of Zeispercer, and the Cree Grammar of Howse. ‘The former gives 
the positive and negative forms active, passive, reciprocal, and transi- 
tive, and the positive of the reflected and adverbial, of the Lenapé verb 
pendamen, to hear, amounting to 235 forms.’ Many of these are long 
words, with particles prefixed, suflixed, and interfixed, ex. gr., attapenda- 


1 Mémoire, Syst. Gram, Lang, Ind, p, 89. 
5 Gram, Lenape Lang, p, 159-175, 
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wachtichitpanne, “if they had not heard each other.”! Mr. Howse 
gives 384 different forms of a Cree verb, founded on the root séke, or 
sahge, signifying love;? and these also abound in particles, ex. gr., 
he-sahe-ch-eg-as-oon-owda, “ye are loved.”* Moreover, it seems that 
‘several forms are omitted by both of these authors. Nor are the 
|South African tongues less amply furnished with verbal inflections, 
for Mr. AppLeyarp, in his work on the Kajfir language, gives a 
“paradigm of the regular verb ¢eta” (speak), occupying no less than 
thirty-five octavo pages... Mr. ARCHBELL, in his Grammar of the 
Bechuana language,’ gives a paradigm of the verb reka (buy); and 
this, though containing only the simple, and not the compound forms, 
occupies fifteen octavo pages. Hence it may be inferred, that the arts 
of declension and conjugation by means of a large accumulation of 
particles, instead of being the result (as has been supposed) of pro- 
found thought and meditation by learned inventors of language, rather 
indicate an origin in a very low state of civilization. 
| 869. The use of particles is in every language idiomatic, except in Idiomatic. 
fio far as a word may be borrowed from a foreign tongue. Hence we 
{nay observe,— 
| (1.) That languages differ greatly as to their habit of employing 
particles. In the Greek language particles abound ; in the English they 
e comparatively rare. 
| (2.) What one language effects by particles, another effects by 
leparate words. In the Latin word amabo, compared with the corre- 
pondent English expression, “I shall love,’’ the particle ab answers 
‘the English word shall, and the particle o to the English word 1, 
(3.) What one language effects by a suffix, another does by a prefix. 
ἃ the Anglo-Saxon weerleas, compared with our unwary, the suffix of 
ne former, leas, answers to the prefix of the latter, un. The super- 
itive degree is generally shown in English by the suffix est, as in 
reat, greater, greatest: the superlative in Hungarian is shown by 
Iding to the comparative the prefix leg, as in dreg (old), dregebb 
alder), legdregebb (eldest). .Α diminutive is produced in Italian by 
ie suffix etto, as cavallo, a horse; cavalletto, a little horse: in Welsh 
y the prefix led, as achwyn, to accuse ; Wedachwyn, to blame slightly.” 
the plural of a substantive in English is expressed by the suffix s, 
} a star, stars : in the Coptic and New Zealand it is expressed by ni 
; na prefixed.® 
| (4.) In different languages or dialects, the same relation of things is 
etimes shown by particles of different origin. The Alamannic 
ta (which is the German zw and our to) answers in zuanimis to 
e Latin ad in adsumis.’ This is analogous to the use of to for at 


| + Gram. Lenapé Lang. p. 165, ® Gram, Cree Lang. p. 212-238. 
| * Ibid. p, 227. * Kafir Lang, p, 197-2392. 
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in the Devonshire dialect, as “I live to Paignton,” for “I live 
Paignton.” 

(5.) In some idioms, a certain particle may be employed either a 
prefix or a suffix; in others it is restricted to one of these uses, 1 
Anglo-Saxon leas occurs as a prefix in leasmod (thoughtless), and a 
suffix in weaponleas (weaponless): the correspondent English parti 
less can only be used as a suffix, The Italian particle vole, as 
amorevole, is the German voll, full. In the former language it can 
employed only as a suffix; in the latter it is used sometimes a 
suffix, for instance, in freudevoll, joyful ; and sometimes as a prefix, 
instance, in vollkommen, perfect. 

(6.) In some idioms, a particle or a word may be employed w 
equal effect. Thus in English the superlative of high may be express 
either by the particle est, in highest, or by the word most, in most hi 
So in Latin we may use doctissimus, or valdé doctus. So in Fren 
la meilleure, et la plus belle. 

(7.) In all languages, which admit of the accumulation of particl 
the additions are made in a certain order, according to the idiom 
each language. Thus, in Latin, vindex precedes vindicis ; from that con 
vindico, and thence vindicans, vindicantis. Thence came in the lov 
Latin, vindicantia ; in Italian, vendicanza ; in French, vengeance; a 
in English, vengeance. And it is observable that, in regard to sign: 
cation, each successive particle (after the first) modifies not the prims 
root, but the word immediately preceding it in the order of derivati 
Thus the English root hap is modified in signification by the parti 
y, in happy ; that word is further modified, by ness, in happiness ; a 
that by un, in unhappiness ; in which last word the original signifi 
cation of the primary root hap is almost lost sight of. 

870, The elements, of which words are composed, were consider 
by the ancients with reference to their sound only. Hence it was, tl 
they gave the name of elements (στοιχεῖα) to the letters of t 
alphabet, or rather to the articulate Οὐαὶ expressed by those lette 
But in this and the preceding chapter, the elements of words ha 
been considered with reference to their sense; and in this view th 
have been shown to be of two kinds, roots and particles, And sin 
in every language every word (with the exception of those call 
compound words) is either a pure root, or a root modified by one 
more particles, it is obvious that to distinguish one of these elemer 
from the other must be essential to the knowledge of any languag 
Mr, RicwArpson, in his Arabic Grammar, after observing that mai 
Persian words are derived from the Arabic, adds, “ that by getting | 
heart a thousand Arabic roots, joined to a knowledge of forming t 
derivatives, a Persian student may easily gain an acquaintance wit 
perhaps, twenty thousand useful words, which otherwise no comm 
memory could either acquire or retain.”' But the spirit of this rerna 
is applicable not only to any two languages, however closely co 
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nected, but to every separate language for to learn first the roots, and 
then to apply to each root such particles as the idiom allows, is at 
once the easiest and the most philosophical mode of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the words of any language. ΤῈ is the easiest ; 
because every root thus furnishes a greater or less number of words, 
and every particle (with some exceptions) affects the roots, to which it 
is applied, in an analogous manner, And it is the most philosophical ; 
because it traces the development of our conceptions, expressed by the 
‘roots, through all the modifications which they receive from the 
particles. Nor is the study of the merely euphonious particles with- 
out its use, in illustrating the peculiarities of different idioms, and 
_ sometimes the nicer shades of thought and feeling. 
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Connection 371. HAvING discussed the elements of Words, both material an 


with the 


Various 


formal, I have now to examine words themselves, as composed < 
those elements. By material elements I understand those whic 
regard the matter of words, namely, vocal sound, and which hay 
been considered under the heads of Articulation, Accent, Quantity 
and Emphasis; by formal elements, I understand roots and particle 
on which depend the forms of words, as differently constructed, in th 
different languages of the world. In this inquiry it will be advisabl 
to notice first the circumstances which relate to words in general, an 
then those which apply peculiarly to the several parts of speech, 
372. It is desirable, in all matters of science, that the terms em 


* ployed in their discussion, should be well chosen and clearly explained 


and more especially, that several terms should not be employed t 
signify the same conception, nor the same term to signify differen 
conceptions, Unfortunately these requisites have been little attende 
to in choosing, or explaining the terms employed to designate what w 
mean, in common parlance, by the term word, We have, in Englist 
two combinations of articulate sound by which we express this con 
ception, viz., word and term; the former being of Teutonic origin, as 
have elsewhere shown,' and the latter being derived from the Lati 
word terminus, which was a technical expresssion, in relation t 
logic. In some other languages there is a considerable variety ¢ 
signs for the same thing signified; as the Latin dictio, verbum, voa 
woceula, vocabulum, locutio; the Greek ἔπος, λόγος, μύθος, λέξις 
γλῶσσα; the Italian parola, voce, verbo, termine; the French parok 
mot, terme; the Spanish palabra, voz articulado, and verbo. Th 
expressions in the Oriental languages are still more numerous. Thu 
Mr. Gitcunist gives, in the Hindostanee, bat, buchun, sookhoon, luft 
guol, looghut, buen, barta, hurf, bol, shubd, kulmu; and Mr, CRawFor 
gives, in the Malay, sapatah, papatah, hata, halimah, tutur, titah, urite 
and others, In all these cases, the words used occasionally as syne 
nyms, have, no doubt, various shades of meaning, since they ar 
drawn from different sources; but as they have a common relation 
one general covception, they may often be confounded in reasoni 

' Univ, Gram, s, 71. ' 
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more especially when used in translating from one language to 
another. 

373. To define the term word, may appear to most persons super- Former 
fluous; and, indeed, many writers on language assume that the mean- @finitions. 
ing of word is universally known, and therefore leave it undefined. 
Mr. Tooke, though he calls his work, “Exea [repdevra, “ Winged 
Words,” does not attempt to define the meaning of word, nor can his 
notion of it be collected from any part of his volumes: other writers 
have attempted a definition, but with much diversity, and no great ᾿ 
success. Dr, JOHNSON leaves the term word unnoticed in his 
grammar; but in his dictionary he explains it as “a single part of 
᾿ speech, a short discourse, talk, discourse, dispute, verbal contention, 
promise, signal, token, order, account, tidings, message, declaration, 
| purpose expressed, affirmation, scripture, the word of God, and the 
second person of the ever-adorable Trinity.” All these explanations, 
except the last (which will be noticed hereafter), may be traced to 

the grammatical signification which the learned lexicographer intends 
by the expression, ‘a single part of speech,” But this leaves the 
nature of a word in obscurity, until we know what the Doctor means 
by “a part of speech,” a phrase on which, as will hereafter be shown, 
grammarians differ. Lowrn says, ‘“‘ Words are articulate sounds 
used, by common consent, as signs of ideas or notions.” Certainly 
words must consist of “articulate sounds;” but whether their use 
does or does not result from “common consent,” is no part of their 
definition, though it is a question which may deserve a separate 
examination. Again, words, no doubt, are “signs” of something 
that passes in the human mind, but what that something is, it would 
be difficult to discover from Dr. Lowth’s definition. He says they 
are “signs of ideas or notions ;” but it is not clear what force he 
means to give to the conjuuction or ; probably he means it to signify 
τ “ otherwise,” and considers an idea and a notion to be the same thing 
under different names, the one from the Greek ἐδέα, and the other 
from the Latin notio: but whatever may be the meaning of the Greek 
word, the Latin word certainly regards only acts of the judgment, and 
not at all of the affections. Yet among the “nine sorts of words” 
which Lowth states to be in the English language, he reckons the 
interjection “as thrown in to express the affection of the speaker.” If, 
on the other hand, Lowth meant ideas and notions to be different 
things, we are wholly at a loss to discover the nature of either. 
LinpLEY Murray simply copies Lowth, omitting the word notions, 
but leaving us still in the dark as to the term ideas. The greatest 
fault of this definition, however, is its omitting to notice the relation 
which a word, when employed in the operations of reason, bears to a 
sentence ; and on which I shall presently remark. Harris gives, as 
the definition of a word, “a sound significant, of which no part is of 
itself significant ;” and for this he cites, from Aristotle on Poetry, 
Φωνὴ σημαντικὴ---ἧς μέρος οὐδέν ἐστι καθ᾽ αὐτὸ σημαντικόν. But, in 
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the first place, Aristotle is giving the definition, not of a word, but of 
a noun; for the entire passage stands thus: "Ὄνομα δέ tore φωνὴ 
συνθετὴ, σημαντικὴ, ἄνευ χρόνου, ἧς μέρος οὐδέν ἔστι Kal’ αὐτὸ 
σημαντικόν, “ A noun is a vocal sound composite, significant, without 
time, of which no part is of itself significant.”* Secondly, gw») here 
means not simply sound, but vocal sound.. Thirdly, Aristotle calls 
the noun “composite,” as being necessarily compounded (according 
to him) of several syllables or letters; and as to the last phrase, he 
adds this explanation (which it would have been well that Harris had 
noticed): ‘In double nouns, we do not use a part, as of itself signifi- 
cant; for instance, in the proper name, Θεοδώρον, we do not use 
δῶρον as significant.” Upon the whole, therefore, I cannot adopt the 
definition given by Harris. Dr. SourH says, “As conceptions are the 
images of things to the mind within itself, so are words, or names, 
the marks of those conceptions to the minds of them we converse 
with.” But this seems rather meant to be applicable to language in 
general, than to serve as the definition of a word considered in itself, 
M. W. von Humpotpr, though he probably never heard of South, 
uses (in part) similar expressions, He says, “ by words we under- 
stand the signs of individual conceptions.”* Much as I respect the 
memory of that eminent glossologist, I cannot adopt this as a satis- 
factory definition. I confess I do not understand what the author 
here means by an individual conception ; for, on the one hand, a word 
may be a sign of several conceptions combined either by composition, 
derivation, or inflection ; and, on the other hand, a sentence may be a 
sign of a distinct conception resulting from the mutual relation of the 
words which it contains. Moreover, a word may be the sign of an 
emotion, whether standing alone, or introduced into the construction of 
a sentence ; and in either case I apprehend it could not properly be 
said to be a sign of an individual conception. 

874. Having rejected these definitions, it is not without some 
hesitation that I venture to propose the following:—A Word is an 
articulate sound, or combination of such sounds, consisting of a Root, 
either alone, or combined with one or more particles, or with one or more 
other words, and eapressing an emotion, or conception, either solely, or 
together with other words, as part of a phrase or sentence. 

875. On this definition I have to offer the following explanatory 
remarks :— 

(1.) I say, itis “ an articulate sound, or combination of such sounds,” 
to distinguish it from the φωνὴ συνθετὴ (vocal sound composite) of 
Aristotle, which may perhaps have been correctly used by him in 
defining a Greek noun. But in Greek, as well as in English, and 
most other languages, there are words consisting of only one articulate 
sound, as ἅν the Greek interjection; ἃ, the French preposition; ἃ, the 
English article; ἢ, the Greek conjunction; 6, the Latin preposition ; 

' Aristot. Poetic, ο, 84, Ed, Tyrwhitt, 
® Wher ἀ, Versch, d. mensch. sprach, p.74. 
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i, the Latin imperative; J, the English pronoun; QO! the English, 
French, and Latin interjection, &c., &c.; all which are recognized as 
words by all grammarians. 

_ (2.) I say, a word may express “an emotion ;” which is true, not 
only of interjections, commonly so called, but also of the vocatives of 
nouns, as Lord! God! when used in the humiliation of prayer; or in 
the grateful joy of thanksgiving. So in the imperative mood, the 
words hear! help! forcibly speak the emotions of one who so ad- 
dresses the same Almighty power, ) 

(3.) I say, a word may express “a conception,’ which it does in 
setting forth acts of the reasoning power, not only as a necessary part 
of speech, that is to say a noun or a verb, but also as an accessorial 
part. For the conjunction and expresses a conception of continuity ; 
the preposition for expresses, among other conceptions, that of a 
motive existing before the mind of the speaker; the adverb now ex- 
presses the conception of time present; and so of all conjunctions, 
prepositions, and adverbs in all languages. 

(1.) I say, a word eflects these expressions “ either solely, or to- 
gether with other words, as part of a phrase or sentence.” The Latin 
interjection ve! standing alone, expresses an emotion of grief, which 
may be either present, past, or future. Thrown into a sentence with- 
out governing (as grammarians say) any particular word, it may refer 
to past causes of sorrow, as in this line— 

Mantua ve! misere nimiim vicina Cremone. 
Mantua 
To sad Cremona was, alas! too near,! 

The same ve, governing a dative case, and therewith forming an 
interjectional phrase, assumes the character of a prophetic denunciation 
of future woe. “ Ve tibi, Corozain! Ve tibi, Bethsaida!’ “ Woe 
to thee, Chorazin! Woe to thee, Bethsaida!”* Again, observe the effect 
of the other words in a sentence on the word love. ‘ Beloved” (says 
St. John), “let us love one another.”* Here the word love is a verb, 
embodying the highest precept of the Christian religion in regard to 
human society, ‘* Love” (says St. Paul) * is the fulfilling of the law.” * 
Here the same word, love, is an idealized substantive, used argu- 
mentatively, to prove the excellence of that spiritual affection which 
**worketh no ill to his neighbour.” Mr. Houper has well illustrated 
this effect on words by the instance of the word but. “If I ask you” 
(says he) ‘* what I mean by that word, you will answer, I mean this 
or that thing, you cannot tell which; but if I join it with the words 
in construction and sense, as, “ but I will not,” “a but of wine,” ** but 
and boundary,” ‘the ram will but,” “shoot at the but,” the meaning 
of it will be as ready to you as any other word.” In short, it is true, 
in all languages, that as the signification of a sentence (be it a simple 
or a complex, a long or a short one,) depends on the mutual relation 
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of all its parts; so the signification of one word in a sentence depends 
on its relation to others in the same sentence.’ For a sentence is a 
sign, or showing forth of an act of the mind, which, if clear and 
distinct, is one complete unity ; and the separate words of which it is 
composed contribute to the whole signification their respective portions, 
as integral parts, each receiving from the combination a particular 
force and effect. The only apparent exceptions to this remark are to 
be found in sentences not purely enunciative, but admitting inter- 
jections, expressive of emotion unconnected grammatically with the 
other words in the sentence. 

376. Words have been reduced to classes on different principles. 
The most ordinary classification in grammatical works is into the 
parts of speech. These I have already noticed, and shall revert to 
them in a future chapter; but previously I shall consider single words 
classed according to their intrinsic circumstances, as formation, origin, 
definiteness, mental or physical signification, and whether obsolete, 
antiquated, or newly brought into use. Of their extrinsic relations to 
each other, I shall notice analogy or anomaly, identity of sense or 
sound, generic or specific effect, and reciprocal signification. After 
these examinations, 1 propose to consider the effect of repetition of 
words, in whole or part, which differs greatly in different idioms, 

377. The formation of words regards them either as consisting of 
one or more syllables, or as containing a root with or without par- 
ticles. Of monosyllabic and polysyllabic words enough has been said 
for the present. In regard to roots and particles, I have stated that 
every word in every language must be either a root alone (and is then 
called a radical word), or a root combined with one or more particles, 
or else a compound word, When a single root is combined with a 
particle, or particles, the result may be distinguished as forming either 
an inflected, or a derivative word; when two or more roots serve to 
modify each other, I call the result a compound word. On this 
system words are distributable into four classes, Ist, radical; 2nd, 
inflected ; 3rd, derivative ; and 4th, compound. 

878. By Radical words, I mean those which are actually used as 
roots -of other words, or may possibly be so used, but of which no 
other root is known from which they may be derived, Thus, I say 
that the English substantive Man is a radical word, not derived (so 
far as I know) from any other, but actually serving as a root to manly, 
manliness, manfully, &. And I say that the Latin preposition pra 
is a radical word, not derived (so far as 1 know) from any other; and 
(unless we regard it as identical with pri in primus) not serving 
actually (though it may possibly) as a root to some conceivable word. 
It has been made a question whether a language can be wholly com- 
posed of radical words, and the Chinese has been said so to consist. 
An observation of Μ, W. von Humpo.pr’s throws some light on this 
point. He examines tchi, a Chinese word, or particle, which he cons 
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siders as approaching the nearest to what he calls in European 
languages “a suffix, or flexion.”' And he reduces it to three sig- 
nifications—I1st, the participial sense of “ passing ;” 2ndly, the effect of 
a demonstrative pronoun; and 3rdly, the same pronominal meaning, 
but so employed as to render tcht what M. v. Humboldt calls ‘tan 
empty, or grammatical word,”’* If his reasoning be correct, it may lead 
to an inference, that in other languages, as well as in Chinese, the 
᾿ yocal sounds, which now serve only as particles, may formerly have 
been words. And, indeed, the further back they are traced, and the 
more widely those of different languages are compared, the more pro- 
bable does it seem that this may have been the case; not perhaps 
exactly in their present forms, but in others more simple. At the 
present day, however, the radical words in most languages form a 
small proportion, compared with the inflected and the derivative. 

379. Inflection is a term derived from the Latin flecto, to bend. Infection, 
As it is now most commonly understood (and as it will here be used) 
it signifies the marking of the cases, genders, and numbers of nouns, 
and of the voices, moods, tenses, numbers, persons, and in some lan- 
guages even the genders, of verbs, by the combination of one or more 
particles with a root, or, in certain instances, by a change of vowel, or 
consonant, in the root itself. It is now commonly called declension 
when applied to nouns, and conjugation when applied to verbs; but 
the use of all these terms has varied at different periods. The first 
of them employed, as a grammatical term, seems to have been declension 
(in Latin declinatio or declinatus). Varro, the earliest Latin glos- 
sologist extant, uses declinatus, from the Greek κλένειν, and old Latin 
clinare, “to bend.” But his use of it was by no means philosophical. 
Assuming that the nominative case singular of a noun, or the first 
person singular of the present tense of a verb, was to be taken as the 
basis of analysis, he considered either of these to be analogous to a 
perpendicular right line, and the other cases or tenses to be analogous 
to a line declining from the perpendicular. Moreover he divided 
declensions into natural and voluntary. ‘‘ Ego declinatus verborum et 
voluntarios, et naturales esse puto.” “I think” (says he) “ that the 
declinations of words are both voluntary and natural.”* And it is 
clear from what immediately follows, that he calls voluntary declination 
what we now call derivation, “ ut a Romulo, Roma, a Tibure, Tiburtes ; 
and that he calls natural declination what is here called inflection of 
nouns and verbs, “ que inclinatur in tempora, et in casus, ut ab Romu- 
lus, Romuli, Romulo; et a dico, dicebam, diweram.” QuInTILIAN, in 
the first century of our era, applied declension to the inflection both of 
nouns and verbs: ‘Nomina declinare et verba in primis pueri 
sciant.” “Let boys) icot Jeary to decline nouns and verbs.”* Pris- 
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CIAN, in the fourth century, defines conjugation to be the successiv 
declension of verbs. ““ Conjugatio est consequens verborum declinatio, 
and he explains conjugatio (as if it were a term of recent introduction 
in different ways; but prefers the last, “ qudd una eaidemque ration 
declinationis, plurima conjugantur verba”—* because several verbs ar 
conjoined in one and the same method of declension.”  Atpu: 
Manovtivs, in the fifteenth century, defines the verb “ pars orationi 
declinabilis,” a declinable part of speech, and reckons conjugation as ont 
of its eight accidents. G. T. Vossius, early in the seventeenth, con 
siders declension, “" peculiariter, ac pressé dicta,”—“ when used pro 
perly and strictly,” to belong to nouns, including pronouns and par 
ticiples,* and adopts from earlier grammarians the term conjugation a: 
belonging to verbs, and derived from the Greek συζυγία ; which 
however, does not seem to have been used in a grammatical sense, bu 
merely to signify the conjoining of any two or more things together 
The word inflection, in a grammatical sense, seems to be modern 
We have, indeed, in Latin, “ flectere vocabulum de Greco ;” * but that 
means “to adopt a Greek word with some slight change,” as th 
Latin pellex from the Greek παλλακίς. The word flectiones, appliec 
to the voice by Cicero,’ means only the variations of tone in singing 
Even in recent times the term inflection has been used with some 
diversity of meaning. F. von ScHLeGEL understands by it the in- 
ternal alteration of the sound of the root, as sing, sang—mann, ménner | 
and these changes he sets in opposition to prefixes and suffixes, as love 
loved, beloved. This view is also adopted by Mr. Spurret in his 
Welsh Dictionary. Other writers seem to confine the term flection, Οἱ 
inflection, to terminating particles. It appears to me that it may be 
reasonably extended to any alteration in the sound of a noun or verb, 
causing such a difference in its grammatical effect as has been above 
described, These alterations may be produced internally by a change 
of vowel, as strike, struck; or of consonant, as wife, wives; or ex: 
ternally by a prefix, as ἐ in the Greek ἔτυπτον, from τύπτω ; or by 
an interfix, as i in the Turkish. sevilmeh, from sevmek ; or by a sutlix, 
as en in the English beaten, from beat. 

380, Whether or not a particular class of words, in any given lan: 
guage, be marked by inflection, is a circumstance merely idiomatic ; 
and, consequently, cannot afford a ground of classification to words ir 
general, Manurtius ranks as declinables the noun, pronoun, verb, and 
participle; and as indeclinables the adverb, preposition, conjunction, 
and interjection. But admitting this distinction to be allowable ir 
Latin, it is inapplicable to our own and many other languages, Nor, 
indeed, are all Latin verbs inflected throughout all their moods: the 
imperatives of dico, duco, facio, fero, are dic, duc, fac, fer. The Por 
Royal Latin Grammar says, “ these should naturally terminate in ὁ 
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like lege ; but they have dropped their final ¢.” Now the reverse is 
the case. They are pure roots naturally uttered, under emotion, in the 
imperative mood; and, on the other hand, ὁ is added in lege, and other 
verbs, for the sake of euphony. 

"981, The term Derivation is figuratively applied to words, from the 
Latin derivatio, which signifies the flowing of water through a rivus, 
or channel, from its source. So a derived word flows from its root 
either immediately by a single particle added, or mediately by the 
addition of successive particles. In discussing this topic, it is usual to 
call a derived word a derivative, and it may be convenient to deno- 
minate the word from which it is immediately derived a derivant. In 
this view a derivant is either a root, or a word which has flowed from 
the root by the addition of one or more particles successively. Thus 
in will, wilful, wilfulness, the root will is a derivant, from which by 
adding the particle ful flows the derivative wilful; and this latter, 
when the further particle ness is added to it, becomes a derivant to the 
derivative wilfulness. Of derivants we have next to inquire, whether 
they are native or foreign. Our word incommutable, for instance, cannot 
be traced to a native root; but is a derivative from the derivant com- 
mutable, which is the French commutable, a derivative from the Latin 
derivant commutabilis, and this last is derived by the successive addi- 
tion of particles through commuto and muto, to the ultimate derivant, 
the Latin root mut, signifying change. 

382. The effect of derivation is to produce in the derivative word 
one or other of the three following variations from the derivant, viz., 
either, first, a change of signification, as the derivative untrue differs in 
signification from the derivant true; or a change of the part of speech, 
as the derivative adverb goodly differs from the derivant adjective 
good ; or a change of the class of words falling under the same part of 
speech, as the derivative substantive gunner, signifying a person, difiers 
from the derivant substantive gun, signifying a thing. There are, 
indeed, some instances of slight variation in sound, efiected by adding 
a particle, without altering the signification or grammatical effect of a 
word, as alike for like ; but such instances can scarcely be deemed either 
inflections or derivations, and are owing to ἃ mere sense of euphony, 
There are also some additions of particles, as Johnny for John, and the 
like, which are terms of familiarity chiefly addressed to children, and 
are merely idiomatic. In derivation, as in inflection, the object is to 
modify a single root ; but the means employed are somewhat different. 
The portions of a word used for inflection, whatever may have been 
their original signification, are in their actual state mere particles; 
whereas many of those employed in derivation still continue to be used 
as words other than nouns or verbs. Among these, the most nume- 
rous are the so-called “prepositions in composition,’ which abound 
remarkably in the Greek language. In the great and valuable Greek 
lexicon of Robert Constantine, the derivatives effected by means of 
the preposition ἀγὰ, amount in number to 1,135, and those in 
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which some other prepositions are employed, are nearly or quite a: 
numerous. 

383. It is obvious, that in all cultivated languages, derivation anc 
inflection must supply the far greater number of words, taking int 
account the fact that most derivative words are also inflected. Lan. 
guages, indeed, greatly differ in their power of multiplying word: 
from a single root. The richness of the Greek from this source i 
obvious from what has just been said, and is, indeed, universally 
acknowledged. Of the Latin language, Varro says, “if you take ὁ 
thousand primitive words, you at once lay open the sources of ἔνι 
hundred thousand.”? M. Mauprv has a like remark on the Russia 
language. He draws up an etymological table of derivatives fron 
tmat, to take, amounting in number to nearly three hundred; and hi 
observes, “that in every language the number of derivatives must br 
incomparably greater than of primitive words.’’® Derivants may bi 
furnished by every part of speech, and even by onomatopeeias. Fron 
the onomatopcia roar, is formed the derivative a roarer ; from thi 
Scottish interjection wae ! is formed the derivative waefw’, woeful ; fron 
the Greek adverb χθές, yesterday, is formed the derivative χθεσινὸς 
belonging to yesterday; from the Latin preposition super, above, i 
formed the derivative superbus, haughty; from the Latin participl 
sapiens, knowing, is formed the derivative sapienter, wisely; fron 
the Latin pronoun alius, another, is formed the derivative alienus, alien 
But the greatest number of derivatives, in all languages, is formes 
from nouns substantive, nouns adjective, or verbs; these, therefore 
will require more particular notice. 

884. Grammarians have distinguished those derivatives, which an 
formed immediately from nouns substantive or adjective, into si: 
classes: 1, Patronymic; 2. Gentile; 3. Possessive; 4, Diminutive 
5. Augmentative; and lastly, a miscellaneous class called Denomina 
tive. I shall first notice those formed from nouns substantive. 

Patronymics are derivatives regularly taken from the name of thi 
father, as Pelides, the patronymic of Achilles, from his father Peleus 
but sometimes from the grandfather, as Avacides, from Zacus, hi: 
grandfather; or from the mother, as Λητοίδης, Apollo, from hi 
mother Λητὼ, Latona, The method of distinguishing an individua 
by the name of his father was of very ancient use, Thus we find it 
the Scythic version of the Behistun Inscription, column 1, line 39 
Kuras sakri, “ Cyrus’ son ;” on which my very learned friend, Mr 
Epwin Norris, makes the following judicious remark; ‘“ The wore 
sakri, a son, always comes after its regimen, forming, I think, such ¢ 
compound as the Greek Pelides and Tydides, or the Russian Paulovich,” 
In fact, this is exactly similar to our Johnson, Williamson, &c, 

Gentile (that is to say, national) derivatives, serve to designate 
person’s country of origin, as the Latin Appulus, a man of Apulia 
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‘The derivatives of this class are at first adjectives, as vir Appulus; but. 
afterwards used substantively, by an ellipsis of vir, a man. 

_ Possessives denote appurtenance, or belonging to a person, or thing, 
as the Greek adjective βασιλικός, royal (that is, belonging to a king), 
from βασιλέυς, a king. 

Diminutives express smallness of size, and often imply delicacy or 
tenderness, as in the old French joette, a pretty little cheek, from joue, 
a cheek; and _fossette, a dimple, from fosse, a foss ;— 

Et se li prend de rire envie, 
Si sagement, et si belvie, 
Qu’elle descrive deux fossettes, 


D’ambedeux parts de ses joettes. 
Roman de la Rose, 


These abounded in the early stages of the Latin language. Plautus 
has labellum, ocellum, digitulus, papilla, δε, He even uses diminutives 
of diminutives, as paucus, paucillus, pausillulus, bella, bellula, bellatula, 

Augmentatives show an excess of size, quantity, or quality, and often 
with some contempt, as the Italian boccaccia, a large ugly mouth. 

The class called Denominatives embraces a great variety of relations, 
in which the derivative may stand to the derivant. I shall mention a 
few, which fall under the heads of place, time, person, and thing. In 
reference to place, we have foremast from the derivant mast ; in refer- 
ence to time, we have antemeridian from the derivant meridian; in 
reference to person, there are derivatives which mark rank, office, pro- 
fession, or occupation; and in reference to things, those which mark 
abstracts and concretes natural and artificial, The Italian marchese, 
signifying the rank of a marquis, is a derivative from marca, a district 
anciently governed by an individual of that rank, The Turkish def- 
terdar, a treasurer, signifies an officer, from defter, a treasure. The 
English word lawyer is a derivative from Jaw, as a profession. The 
French fermier, a farmer, from ferme, a farm, marks an agricultural 
occupation. The Italian bottegajo, a shopkeeper, from bottega, a shop, 
marks the occupation of a person engaged in retail trade. The Turkish 
hifeshguer, a shoemaker, from kifesh, a shoe, is one occupied in mecha- 
nical employment ; and the French portier, a porter (in old English, a 
doorward), from porte, a door, one engaged in the menial occupation 
of attending to the door. Derivatives, signifying things abstract, are 
such as the Latin amicitia, friendship, from amicus, a friend. From 
the English concrete, earth, in its natural state, comes the derivative 
earthen ; from the Latin candela, a candle, comes the derivative can- 
delabrum, an artificial concrete. To these may be added derivatives 
signifying likeness, as angelic, from the derivant, an angel. 

385. Derivatives formed immediately from nouns adjective either From Adjec- 
produce a change in the grammatical character of a word, or else vary “¥**- 
its signification, The grammatical character is altered by producing 
a different degree of comparison, as the Latin durior, harder, and duris- 
᾿ simus, hardest, from durus, hard ; or, by forming a personal substantive, 
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as sacerdos, a priest, from sacer, sacred; or a substantival abstract, as 
the French richesse, from riche, rich; or a substantival concrete, as the 
Latin caverna, a cavern, from cavus, hollow; or a verbal infinitive, as 
the Anglo-Saxon sweartian, to blacken, from sweart, black; or an ad- 
verb, as the Greek σοφῶς, wisely, from σοφός, wise. Of those which 
alter the signification, without changing the grammatical character, 
some relate to a quality simply, as the English roughish, from rough. 
Others relate to a quality with reference to the person, as the Latin 
ebriosus, given to inebriety, from ebrius, drunk, Some express tender- 
ness, as γλυκήριον, the proper name Glycerium, from γλυκύς, sweet. 

386. The immediate derivatives from verbs may be either verbs, 
nouns substantive, or nouns adjective. 

Of verbs from verbs, some express a wish to do the act expressed by 
the derivant, as the Latin esurio, I wish to eat (or, am hungry), from 
edo, I eat. 

Some a beginning to do the act, as the Latin horresco, I shudder, 
from horreo, I am horrified. 

Some a slight degree of action, as the Latin sorbillo, I sip, from 
sorbeo, I suck up. 

Some a frequency of action, as the Latin pensito, I revolve in my 
mind, from pendo, I weigh. 

Some a return of action, as the Latin redeo, I return, from eo, 
I go. 

ars an increased action, as the German hérchen, to listen, from 
héren, to hear. 

Some an opposite act, as the German widerstehen, to stand in oppo- 
sition, from stehen, to stand. 

Some show the cessation of action, as the Greek ἀπαλγέω, I cease 
to grieve, from adyéw, I grieve. 

Some the completion of an act, as the German vollenden, to bring 
completely to an end, from enden, to end. 

Some the failure of an act, as the German misshandeln, to misma- 
nage, from handeln, to manage. 

Some the non-existence of an act, as the Latin nolo, I will not, from 
volo, I will. 

Some a power of causing an act to be done, as the Turkish sevdur- 
meh, to cause to love, from sevmek, to love. 

Some a reciprocity of action, as the Greek ἀντιφιλέω, I love reci-~ 
procally, from φιλέω, I love, 

Some an impossibility of action, as the Turkish itchimemeh, to be 
unable to drink, from itchmemeh, not to drink, 

In certain instances, the derivant verb has become obsolete, and 
appears only in the derivative, as the old Latin verb pleo appears in 
expleo, impleo, compleo, depleo, ‘ Plentur antiqui etiam sine preposi- 
tionibus dicebant,” says Fxsrus.' 

387, Nouns substantive derived immediately from verbs are also 

' De Verbor. signif, voc. plentur, 
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frequent: in most languages. I shall mention a few of the heads to 
which they may be referred. ἡ 

Certain acts necessarily refer to place. Thus in Latin, latebra, a place 
of concealment, is derived from lateo, I lie hid. 

Others refer to time. Thus the Greek προφήτης, a prophet, is de- 
rived from πρόφημι; 1 foretell. 

Every act must have an agent. Hence from the Latin verb ago, I 
do, comes actor, the person who does the act. 

Acts may generally be contemplated in the abstract; hence from 
the Latin verb cupio, I desire, comes cupido, desire. 

Some acts give name to the instrument by which they are performed, 
as the Latin tribulum, a thrashing machine (originally teribulum), from 
tero, to bruise ; whence comes, in a figurative sense, our word tribulation. 

Some acts furnish derivant verbs to derivative substantives from the 
effect produced ; as candeo, I shine, has the derivative candela, a candle.° 

Some from the substance required for doing the act, as the English 
substantive fodder is a derivative from the verb to feed. 

Some from the habitual occupation of an individual in doing the act, 
as the Latin scriba, a scribe, from scribo, I write. 

888. Adjectives derived immediately from verbs may express their Γκκ ἢ 
qualities actively or passively. If actively, the adjective may express ᾿ 
the act of the verb, either simply or intensively, or as causing it, or as 
evincing a capacity for it, or as showing a disposition towards it, or as 
practising it in a remarkable degree, or as exercising it habitually. 

The simple act of living is expressed by the Latin adjective vivus, 
alive, from the verb vivo, I live. 

The act of wandering is expressed intensively by the Latin adjective 
errabundus, much-wandering, from the verb erro, I wander. 

The quality of causing terror is shown by the Latin adjective terry 
ficus, from the verb terreo, I affright. 

Capacity for flying in the air is shown by the Latin adjective volucer, 
capable of flying, from the verb volo, I fly. 

Disposition towards butting is shown by the Latin adjective petul- 
cus, inclined to butt (as Lucretius calls the lambs agni petulci'), from 
peto, to strike at. 

The displaying of boldness in a remarkable degree is shown by the 
Latin adjective audax, bold, from the verb audeo, I dare. 

The exercising acts of nurture habitually is shown by the Latin ad- 
jective almus, nourishing, from the verb alo, I nourish, 

Adjectives derived from verbs may express passively the quality of 
fitness to become the object of the act, or that of a tendency to undergo 
it, or that of liability to it, or that of actually receiving it. 

Fitness to become the object of love is shown by the Latin adjective 
amabilis, from the verb amo, I love. 

Tendency to become the object of langhter is shown by the Latin 
adjective ridiculus, from the verb rideo, I laugh. 

1 De Rer, Nat. 1. ii. v. 368. 
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Liability to be rolled is shown by the Latin adjective volubilis, easily 
rolled, from volvo, I roll. ia 

The actual receipt of adoption is shown by the Latin adjective adop- 
ticus (adopted), from the verb adopto, I adopt. 

It is to be observed, however, that some derivatives, in certain lan- 
guages, may be understood both in an active and passive sense, as the 
Latin immemorabilis is applied to a person who does not remember, or 
to a thing which cannot be remembered. In the first sense, Plautus 
says— 

4 ὲ Sibi moderatrix fuit, atque immemorabilis,! 
But Lucretius uses it in the second sense— 
Immemorabile per spatium transcurrere posse.® 


It is to be observed, too, that though in derivatives from verbs, I 
have (for brevity) mentioned the derivant verbs, as they are most com- 
monly recognised, namely, by the first person singular of the present 
tense, or by the infinitive mood ; yet, strictly speaking, the derivation 
is often taken directly from other portious of a verb, or even from its 
particles, supines, &. Thus, the proper derivant of esurio is not the 
present tense edo, but the future participle eswrus. 

The proper derivant of errabundusis is said by Vosstus to be the 
imperfect tense errabam ;* but that may be doubted, for none of the 
derivatives in bundus refer to a past time exclusively, and SERVIUS 
explains errabunda by the present participle errantia.* The effect of 
this particle, however, was disputed among the Roman grammarians; 
for CaseLuius (like Servius) considered it to have the force of a present 
participle ; whilst Terenrius Scaurus thought it implied the simula- 
tion of the act in question; but Apontinaris (with whom Aulus 
Gellius agrees) explained the participle bundus, more plausibly, as 
giving an extensive force, from the verb abundare, to abound.’ 

Other modifications of a single root, by means of derivation, may 
doubtless be found in the idiomatic forms of different countries; but 
those above given suffice to show, that this mode of combining particles 
with roots is capable of affording to language an extraordinary degree 
of richness, energy, and beauty. 

889. By the term a Compound Word, as here used, is meant a 
word, in which two or more roots, or derivatives from different roots, 
are so combined as to modify each other in signification. It is true, 
that a single root, combined with a particle, either for inflection or deri- 
vation, is, strictly speaking, a compound ; but as it performs in language 
a different function from the combination of two or more roots, each 
modifying the other, I have thought it advisable to distinguish those 
different sorts of words by different appellations, Where two compo- 
nent parts of a word ure either both nouns, or both verbs, there can be 
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no doubt but that the word belongs to the class here called compounds. 
For instance, in the English word horseman, the portions horse and 
man are both roots, and both may be separately used as nouns sub- 
stantive. In the Latin word patefacio, I lay open, the portions pate 
(for patere) and facio, are derivatives from different roots, and may 
| both be separately used as verbs. In the English word household, 
the portions house and hold are both roots, and the former may be 
separately used as a noun substantive, and the latter as a verb. In 
the Latin word respublica, a republic, the portion res is a root, and may 
be separately used as a noun substantive, and the portion publica is a 
derivative from a different root, and may be separately used as a noun 
adjective. Inthe Latin word swaviloguus, sweet-spoken, the portions 
suavi and loguus are derivatives from different roots; the former may 
be separately used as a noun adjective, and the latter represents loguor, 
which if used separately is a verb. Nor can only nouns and verbs be 
used, in forming compound words. A participle may be compounded 
| with a noun substantive, as in the Latin word plebiscitum, a plebeian 
law, where scitum is a participle of the verb scisco, to enact. <A 
numeral may be compounded with a noun substantive, as in the 
Latin triumvir, one of three magistrates; or with a noun adjective, as 
in the Latin sewangulus, hexangular. An adverb may be compounded 
either with a verb, as satisfacio, or with a noun substantive, as satis- 
actio, or with a participle, as wellborn, or with another adverb, as 
henceforth, or with a phrase, as nevertheless. 

| $90. Though a compound word must always be taken as an integer Their effect. 
in the construction of a sentence, it may sometimes be doubtful whether 
a word should be deemed a compound, or should be divided into its 
constituent parts. In this respect, compound words are of different 
\kinds. Those which afford room for such a doubt, are where the con- 
|stituent parts would stand in the same relation to each other, if used 
separately, as they do when compounded. Of this kind an example 
was shown above, in the case of the words “ gallant-mast :” and such 
compounds I should call imperfect. On the other hand, I should call 
a word a perfect compound, when its constituent portions would bear 
to each other a different relation from that which they would bear if 
used separately. The compound a horseman, for instance, will not 
admit of being used separately, as signifying a man having the quality 
lof a horse, or as signifying a horse partaking the nature of a man, or 
as signifying a being, partly horse and partly man, like the imaginary 
jcentaurs of old. The fact 15, that all perfect compounds stand in 
place of short phrases ; as a “" horseman,” signifies “a man” (actually 
jor usually) “ riding on a horse,” the verb “riding” being dropt by 
ellipsis. So, ‘a household,” does not signify ‘a house which holds” 
lanything, nor anything which ‘holds a house;” but “the persons, 
iwhich are held ina house.” In similar cases, the corresponding terms 
in other languages are often derivatives, as a horseman answers to the 
᾿: in aie and the French chevalier. But this does not happen in 
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those compound adjectives which have only an indirect relation to tl 
substantives, which they qualify. Thus in Shakspeare’s ‘Rape 
Lucrece,’ the situation of the chaste wife, in the grasp of the ravishe 
is elegantly described— 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fixt 

On the remorseless wrinkles of his face. 
Here the eyes do not plead pity as an attribute of the person pleading 
but they plead to obtain pity on the part of him to whom they a 
directed. So in Cowper’s exquisite poem on Alexander Selkirk— 

But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard. 

Here the bell does not go to the church: it only sounds to call tl 
worshippers who go thither; and the allusion renders the compow 
more striking. 

391. Where an inflected, derivative, or compound word is mere 
formed as above described, that is to say, an inflected or derivati 
word with a single particle, and a compound word with two roo 
alone, they may respectively be designated simple ; but where a furth 
element is added to their construction, as by combining one or mo 
particles with a simple inflected, or derivative word, or one or mo 
roots or particles with a simple compound word, the result may th 
be designated a multiple inflection, derivation, or compound, as t 
case may be. All such words are called by Priscian, decomposita, d 
compounded words." He adds, that of these decomposita “ there a 
some, of which the simple composita are not in frequent τι56. Th 
the Romans employed the term defensor, but not fensor—repleo, b 
not pleo, ὅς. These however were exceptional cases. According 
general usage, the multiple is framed upon the simple. Thus 
Greek, τύπτω is a simple inflection of the root rum, and from rum: 
is formed the multiple inflection ἔτυπτον. In Latin, demens is a simy 
derivative from the root mens, and from demens is formed the multi 
derivative dementia, In English, horseman is a simple compound 
the roots horse and man, and from horseman is formed the multij 
compound horsemanship. 

892. The term agglutination has been applied to the combinati 
of roots and particles, in forming a word, either for inflection, deri 
tion, or composition, when some portion of the root or particle 
dropped; more especially if a change also takes place in the articu 
tion of one or more of the component portions, e have instances 
this in the ordinary expressions cant, wo’nt, sha’nt for cannot, will n 
shall not. In ca’nt, we not only drop the first n, but substitute a lo 
a for a short one, and after the second n we drop theo. In wo’ 
we drop /, and retain instead of the short ¢ in will, a long o from 1 


' «* Figura quoque dictionis in quantitate comprehenditur: vel enim simplex | 
vel compoalta, vel decomposita, quam Greci παρασύνθετον vocant.”—Inst. Gre 
Ἰ, ν, ο, 11, 

* “ Sunt tamen quedam quorum simplicia in usu frequenti non sunt.”’—Ibid., 
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Anglo-Saxon wolde. So in sha’nt, 1 is dropped, and the short a of 
shall is lengthened. Such agglutinations are frequent in names of 
persons and places, as Chumley for Cholmondeley, Ciceter for Ciren- 
cester. So in Latin, capsis for cape si vis, lupercalia from luere per 
caprum ; and solitaurilia, from sue, ove and tauro, “Sed hec” (says 
Quintilian) “ non tam ex tribus (vocibus) quam ex particulis trium 
eoeunt.”* In the North American languages, as I have shown above, 
agglutination is carried to an extreme length, and forms to learners 
their chief difficulty? 

393. The distinction of origin is to be found in most, if not all As to origin. 
known languages. And what Quintilian says of his time and country, 
is applicable, a multo fortiori, to our own. ‘“ Verba aut latina aut 
peregrina sunt. Peregrina porrd ex omnibus prope dixerim gentibus, 
ut homines, ut instituta etiam multa venerunt.”* ‘Our words are 
either native or foreign. The foreign have come, I might almost say, 
from every country; as men themselves, and even some institutions 
have done.” We may add, that the daily increasing intercourse of 
distant nations with each other, in the present age, enlarges in each 
language the intermixture. In this view, words may be classed as 
native, foreign, and hybrid. 

394. In most large countries, at least in those at all advanced in Native 
civilization, the native language may be divided into its cultivated and τ τῶ: 
uncultivated portions. By cultivated, I mean that portion which is 
spoken by the best orators, and written by the best authors, and -un- 
derstood by well-educated persons of all ranks, and which is gene- 
|vally regarded as the standard language, for the time being. By un- 
cultivated, I mean those forms of any language, which are discussed in 
the above chapter on Dialects. The standard of a language varies 
considerably in the course of time. The authorised translation of the 
Holy Scriptures was perhaps, in the reign of King James I., regarded 
as the best specimen of the standard English language then existing: 
and it still demands careful study, from all who would attain a com- 
plete command of our tongue. The same may be said of Luther’s 
translation, with reference to the German language. But at present 
neither the words, nor their arrangement, in either of these translations, 
can be implicitly adopted, without striking the hearers or readers, as a 
peculiar deviation from the standard language of the day. Take an 
example of a somewhat later date. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, one of the 
most exquisite prose writers of the reign of Charles II., uses the word 
considerable in a sense which, though accordant with the Latin verb 
considero from which it is taken, is at present antiquated. He says, 
“it is considerable, that God, and the Sinner, and the Devil all join in 
increasing the difficulty and trouble of Sin ;* meaning that this cireum- 
stance is worthy of consideration. Such was, no doubt, the first sense 
in which the word considerable was introduced into the English lan- 

1 Inst. Orat. i. 5. 3 Sup. s. 91. 
3 Ibid, ᾿ * Lite of Christ, Dise. 15. 
y 2 
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from the French; for in Cotgrave’s French Dictionary (E 
1650) its explanation is “ considerable, to be considered, advised on, 
thought of.” But at the present day we only use it in the subording 
senses of “ important, valuable, rather great than small.”” Dr. Johns 
gives us all these last-mentioned senses; but leaves us to our 0 
judgment, for the use of the word in any, or all of them. 

395. Dialectic words, that is, such as belong to the uncultivat 
portion of a language, may be distinguished into local and personal, 
has been seen above." Among the latter, are vulgarisms, and Ic 
colloquial words, of which the ordinary dictionaries seldom deign 
take notice; or if noticed, often explain them incorrectly. Thus I 
Johnson explains jorden, a pot, and derives it from the Anglo-Sax 
gor and den. Now, according to Bosworth, gor is gore, clotted bloc 
dirt, mud, or dung; and den or denn, is a valley, a cave, a resting pla 
and allowing it to mean (as Johnson says it does) a receptacle, t 
compound word can never be applied to what all the authorities quot 
by him prove it to signify, viz., a urinal; but the word was probak 
adopted with a ludicrous allusion to the overflowing of the river Jordi 
Mr. HALLIWELL, though devoting his valuable work especially 
archaic and provincial words, sometimes misses their precise signifi 
tion. Of the word palaver he only says it is “to flatter.” WV 
Brockett says, it is “to use a great many unnecessary words.” 
fact, it is the Spanish palabra, “a word ;” and it is used by the Engli 
lower classes, to signify any kind of talk, which they either do ὦ 
comprehend, or think is meant to deceive them; but the motive, 
necessity is to be judged by the accompanying circumstances. In t 
once popular song of ‘Poor Jack,’ the word palaver implies in t 
hearer neither disrespect, nor want of confidence, but merely want 
comprehension— 

Why, I heard our good chaplain palaver, one day, 
About souls, heaven's mercy, and such,® 

Again, Mr, HALLIWELL is rather lax in his definition of joram, " 
large dish or jug of any eatables, or liquids.” He should at least ha 
added that it is more especially (if not exclusively) applied to a drin 
ing vessel, which is circulated round a table, such as a punch-bowl, 
the like; as in the old farce of the Golden Pippin— 

When bick’rings hot, ’mong goodwives got, 
Break out at their gameyorum, 


My golden rule, their rage to cool, 
Is * push about the Joram!” 


Here the satirical humour would be lost, if the joram did not meat 
drinking vessel, in which all might share, The expressions of ridict 
or disrespect which occur in the vulgar language of distant times a 
countries have a great similarity of effect. An awkward player on t 
fiddle is called, in vulgar Hnglish, a scraper: in vulgar German, schray 


' Supra, 5, 45, ® Dibdin’s Sea Songs, 
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is so to play ; and Verrius tells us that a similar expression was used 
by the old Romans. ‘ Rasores fidicines antiqui appellabant, qui, ut 
ait Verrius, ita appellari videntur, quia radere ictu chordas videantur. 
Aristophanes describes an ill-taught young man contradicting his 
father, and calling him Japhet. 
Μήδ᾽ ἀντειπεῖν τῷ πατρὶ μηδὲν, μήδ᾽ ᾿Ιαπετὸν καλέσαντα. 
Nubes, vy. 994, 

In the last century the term of contempt for a father was old Squaretoes, 

Drink it away and call for more, 

Let old Squaretoes pay the score, 

Old Drinking Song. 

In the present day, a vulgar young man shows the same disrespect to 
his father, by addressing him familiarly as Guv’nor, a slang term ap- 
plied by thieves to the jailer. 

396. Quintilian calls all words barbarisms, which deviate from the How far 
standard or cultivated portion of a language: and he directs them to "4°" 
be avoided by an orator. ‘Prima barbarismi, ac solecismi foeditas 
absit.”* But occasions often occur where an ignorance of their mean- 
ing leads to much inconvenience. I have known counsel, in a collision 
case, greatly confused by not understanding the nautical term close- 
hauled, which is applied to a sailing ship when her head is laid as close 
as possible to the point from which the wind blows. A learned judge 
was much surprised by the assertion of a Newcastle witness, that he 
was “born in a chare.” The word chare meaning, in the Newcastle 
dialect, a narrow lane. And I remember seeing a judge on the west- 
ern circuit puzzled by a witness, who, in speaking of certain sheep, 
always called them hogs; until his lordship was informed, that in that 
part of the country a sheep under a year old was called a hog-sheep, 
and for shortness, a hog. 

397. In most civilized countries there is a greater or less distinction Distinctions 
of words, according to the intimacy or difference of rank between the % ™™™ * 
speaker or writer, and the person addressed. In Bengalese, in a re- 
spectful address to superiors, the third person is generally applied 
instead of the second.* In English it is only the greatest degree of 
intimacy that excuses one person’s addressing another in the second 
person singular of a verb. Our grammarians in general overlook this 
circumstance; but WALLIs long ago noticed it. “Τὸ is to be observed 
too” (says he) “ that the custom has obtained among us (as among the 
French and others now-a-days), that when any one addresses another, 
though only a single person, yet he employs toward him the plural 
number. But we then say you,and not ye; and if any one addresses 
another in the singular number, it is commonly either from disdain or 
from familiar affection,”’* To certain persons of rank or official station 
the possessive of the second plural is used with an addition of title, 
and then the verb agreeing with it is in the third person, as to the 

1 Festus, voc. Rasores, 5 Instit. Orat. lib. i. e 5. 
3. Halhed, B, G. p. 184. * Gram. Ling. Anglic. ed. 1765, p. 98. 
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Queen, “ your majesty commands ;” to a magistrate, “ your worsh 
decides,” ὥς. Our Quakers, wishing to avoid this ceremonial, ofté 
fall into the error of using the accusative of the pronoun instead of tl 
nominative, as ‘‘ Friend, dost thee know Ὁ &. On the other han 
in Italy the obsequiousness is carried so far, as not only to address 

single individual with the third person singular, and several individua 
together, with the third person plural ; but the titles vossignoria, yor 
lordship, and even excellenza, excellency, are addressed to persons in 
very ordinary rank of life. In several barbarous languages differei 
words are used by the different sexes. In the Quicha tongue a son 

called by the father churi, by the mother huahua ; a daughter is calle 
by the father ussusi, by the mother huahua; a brother is called by 
man pana, by a woman huaoque ; a sister is called by a brother tur 
by her sister naa. In England children of the middle and upp 
ranks call their mother mamma, in France maman. In England suc 
children call their father papa, whilst children of the peasantry ca 
him daddy. In Friezland heit and mem are used for father and mothe 
though the proper Dutch names are vader and moeder, A very 1 
markable instance of the coexistence of different languages or dialee 
occurs in Java. It was first particularly noticed by the Swedis 
traveller THUNBERG, who visited that island in 1775, and who give 
copies of a letter from a native prince to the Dutch governor-genera 
in three dialects, which he calls the language of the mountaineers, th 
vulgar Javan or Malay, and the language of the court." But Thunber 
knew so little of the Malay, that he said it appeared to him to be a 
Arabic dialect.”. W. Humso.pt’s able Dissertation on the Kavi, or 
of the Javan dialects, is well known; and the recent dissertation « 
Mr. Crawrurb, prefixed to his Malay Grammar, places the whole ¢ 
the languages used at Java in a clear light. These, according to hin 
are four; first, the Malay, which differs from the Javanese proper, an 
is the common medium of commercial intercourse throughout th 
Eastern Archipelago; secondly, the vulgar Javanese; thirdly, th 
ceremonial or court-language; and fourthly, the Kavi, which is ¢ 
present entirely confined to certain compositions, chiefly dramatic 
of a mythological character, and is supposed by Mr, Crawfur 
to be an antiquated Javanese.* The ceremonial language is the onl 
one of its kind among the languages of the East. It is called by th 
Javanese krama, “ the polite,” in contradistinction to ngoko, “ th 
vulgar or vernacular,” The sovereign and his family address other 
in the vulgar tongue, while they themselves are addressed in the cere 
monial, Mr, Crawfurd analyses the latter, and gives specimens ¢ 
words in it differing altogether from the vulgar, but taken some fror 
the Malay and some from the Sanskrit, though by far the greater pot 
tion of this dialect is common Javanese, a little altered in sound ¢ 
sense, In short this ceremonial language of Java seems analogous ἡ 

1 Voyages, vol. i, p, 808, 3 Ibid, p. 252, 
® Dissertation, p, xxxvilly 
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what the court language of England might have become, had the 
euphuisms of John Lilie taken root there in the time of Elizabeth, and 
been in part Latinized by the pedantry of the first James, and in part 
Frenchified by the dissolute followers of the second Charles. A 
custom prevails in Thibet and Middle Asia, and also in Polynesia 
(says Mr. Logan), of temporarily disusing words, which enter into the 
sovereign’s name. In China ἃ similar practice was introduced, B.C, 249 ; 
and on the accession of the present emperor the character chi, which 
forms part of his name, was ordered to be written in a mutilated form 
whenever it is used for common purposes." 

898. There is no community which can subsist for any great length Foreign 
of time, without the introduction of foreign words into its language, ¥°™* 
The causes for this are various; among the chief is religion. By this 
were the Greek and Latin words connected with the Christian faith 
spread over a large portion of the globe. By this were the Arabic 
terms of the Koran first heard in the interior of Africa, and in the 
steppes of Tartary. ‘ Mussulmanism, established for a long time 
among most of the Turkish nations, may be reckoned” (says M. Abel 

musat) “among the causes which have most powerfully contributed 
to the alteration of their idioms, by introducing into them a great 
namber of Arabic and Persian words, destined to fill the voids of a 
language not over abundant ; to express religious ideas; and to desig- 
nate objects peculiar to the countries whence the Turks drew their 
knowledge of Islamism.”* Similar remarks apply to the sacred 
| language of Brahminism, many words of which are spread through 
great part of the continent and isles of Asia, “ Sanskrit” (says Mr. 
Crawfurd) “is found in Javanese, in a much larger proportion than in 
any other language of the Archipelago; and to judge by this fact, and 
the numerous relics of Hinduism still found in Java, this island must 
| have been the chief seat of the Hindu religion in the Archipelago, and 
probably the chief point from which it was disseminated over the rest 
of the islands,”* In the present Javanese the proportion of Sanskrit 
words is about 110 in 1000. Words thus introduced often remain 
for many centuries after the religion has been eradicated, and perhaps 
forgotten by the great mass of the people, Who, but comparatively 
few scholars among the many millions that speak English, is aware 
that Wednesday implies the worship of Odin? So, the practice of 
augury among the Romans was derived from avigerium, and that from 
avis and gero, meaning to predict future events by observing the 
motions of certain birds. Hence the Augurs were those who pro- 
fessed that art of prediction, and augurare was to predict by those 
means. Now the practice has for many centuries ceased, and is quite 
forgotten in Europe; yet we retain, in the general sense of predicting 
from appearances, the English to augur, the German augurire, the 

1 Journal of the Indian Archipelago, v. 231. 


2 Recherch, Lang. Tart. p. 249. 
3. Dissert. p. xxxix. 
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French-augurer, the Italian augurare, and the Spanish agorar. | 
Shakspeare makes Proteus say— 
thy face, and thy behaviour, 

Which, if my augury deceive me not, 

Witness good bringing ἀρ.’ 

Next to religion, as a cause of introducing foreign words a 
phrases, comes commerce. Hence we have borrowed from our tradiz 
customers such words as percentage, average, bankrupt, ἕο. In o 
military affairs, we have colonel, bayonet, bivouac, and many oth 
foreign words, adopted at different times. In maritime matters mo 
of our terms are French or Dutch, as an admiral, a frigate, to luff, | 
veer, ὅς. The administration of the English law furnishes whole di 
tionaries of words mostly either Latin or Norman-French, from tl 
ancient “* Termes de la Ley,” to the “Law Dictionary” of Tomlin 
Our civil government has naturalised the word monarchy from a Gree! 
and legislation from a Latin source. For scientific purposes, we dai 
form derivatives from Greek roots, as homeopathy and paleontolog: 
In the common afiairs of life, we take from the French such words : 
a dépét, a bon mot, and a soirée; and in the poetical style, from tl 
Latin, consummate is employed with great beauty by Milton in a passag 
elsewhere quoted for another purpose— 

So from the root 

Springs lighter the green stalk, from thence the leaves 

More aérie, last the bright, consummate flow’r. 

Par, Lost, v. 479. 

Where a derivative word is from a foreign source, a teacher should ἢ 
particularly careful to explain to the learner its origin, How man 
schoolboys are there, who have been long repeating the Greek Aor 
tenses, without knowing that they signify an indefinite time, from 
privative, and ὄρος a boundary ! 

399. The transferring of whole words from one language to anothe 
whether it be done by means of speech or writing, must frequently b 
imperfect, either in sound or sense, or both. If the transfer be mad 
in writing, the word is often so changed in pronunciation as to b 
scarcely recognized, This is particularly the case in proper names ¢ 
men or places. We write Paris as the French do; but we do ne 
pronounce it like them, A Dutchman writes the English name Dawe 
as we do, but he pronounces it as we pronounce Davis. The lat 
Bishop Burgess, when a young man, edited Dawes’s Miscellane 
Critica. Some time afterwards, travelling in Holland, he met wit 
some learned men, who asked him many questions about a Mr. Davi 
(as he understood them), and they were much surprised at his sayin 
he knew no such person, On the other hand, if the word be writte 
differently from the original, it leads, as W. vy. Humboldt observes, t 
a difference in the speech.” When we write Copenhagen, we make | 

1 Two Gentlemen of Verona, a, iv. se, ὃ, 

*® Veriinderungen in der Schrift fiihren zu Veriinderungen in der Sprache.-—W 
Humboldt, Zusams, p. 5. 
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‘in pronunciation a very different word from the Danish original 


Kiébenhavn. The chances of error are much increased when the words 
are merely caught by ear, for then both the speaker and hearer ma 
contribute to misapprehension. Hence we cannot rely with mu 
confidence on the vocabularies of savage tribes collected by ordinary 
travellers; and hence too the extraordinary corruptions of English and 


_ French words by the barbarous natives. Dr. Latham has given some 


imens of the curious changes which European words undergo 

among the Chinuks of North America; such as hakatshum for hand- 
kerchief, paia for fire, tumola for to-morrow, siapul for the French 
chapeau, and some equally curious changes of sense, as tala for silver, 
because silver was only known to them as the substance of a dollar, 
pronounced by them tala. Kintshosh (King George) for an English- 
man, oluman (old man) for a father. To the French words they 
generally prefixed the article as a part of the noun. Thus they called 
a mouth labush (la bouche) a table, latapl (la table), the teeth letan 
(les dents), These last words are analogous to the expressions of 
our ignorant persons, who call an umbrella ὦ numberella ; or to that 
of Captain Cook, who called the island of Taiti, Otaheite, the o in the 
Taitan language standing in the place of an article. So when an 
old farmer asked his daughter to help him to a egg, and she told him 
he should say an egg, he replied, “ Well, then, give me two neggs.” 
Tyrwhitt thus explains nale, in the Friar’s tale, by Chaucer— 

They were inly glad to fill his purse, 

And maken him gret festes at the nale, 
This Tyrwhitt considers to be merely a corruption, which has arisen 
from the mispronunciation and consequent miswriting, atte nale for at 
an ale, the word ale being used for an alehouse; or rather (as I sup- 
pose) for a meeting to drink ale, as Whitsun-ale, which Halliwell 
explains “a festival held at Whitsuntide, still kept up in some parts 
of the country.” On the other hand, Tyrwhitt supposes ouches to be 
used for nouches in the Clerke’s tale of Grisilde— 

A coroune on hire had they han ydressed, 

And set it full of ouches gret and smal. 
Nouches being perhaps the same as nuscas, in the laws of the Angli 
and Werini, that is Thuringians, Tit. 6, s. 6. ‘ Mater moriens 
dimittat filiz spolia colli, 7. ¢., murenas, nuscas, monilia,” &. A 
different but common error, in the sense of words caught by ear, is 
the giving a general sense to some particular expression. The common 


Maltese use the English expression “ shove off” for ordering a dish to 


be removed from the table, or a garment to be taken off the person; 
the origin of this expression is, that when the Maltese boats crowded 
inconveniently round a man of war, the sentry ordered the boatmen 
to shove off. So the Chinuks adopted from the English the word 


pilton for a madman, because an English sailor named Pilton became 


insane.’ So also the natives of New Ireland call a rope pilpili, because 
1 Dr. Latham. 
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they heard the sailors often call to each other to pull the rope. Nor 
do errors of this kind occur only to uncivilised people. M. Dupry 
supposes that we use the French word promenade to signify a gravel 
walk in a pleasure ground," because he had probably seen some persons 
taking a promenade (that is walking for amusement with some degree 
of regularity) on such a gravel walk. <A foreign word is often re- 
ceived in one language or dialect from another in a secondary sense, 
whilst the primary sense is unknown or forgotten, Dr. Krapf gives 
an instance of this in the word wasimu, which, in the Suaheli dialect, 
signifies mad, but in the Sambara the same word signifies evil spirits.? 
Thus in English many persons who use the word /unatic for mad, are 
wholly unaware that it relates to the Latin word Luna, the moon, to 
whose influence madness was anciently ascribed. 

400. In the transition of foreign words to different countries, it 
does not always happen that those countries which are nearest to the 
local source of the word retain it most accurately. Italy, France, and 
Spain, though much nearer than Wallachia to the source of the Latin 
language, deviate more than the latter does from the original Latin of 
certain words, ex. gr.— 


Latin. Italian, French, | Spanish. | Wallachian. 


digitus. ditto. doigt. dedo. digit. 
verbum, parola, mot. palabra, wuorbe, 
mensa. tavola, table. meda. masa. 
rogare, pregare, prier. pregar, ruoga, 
albus. bianco. blanc. blanco, alb,’ 


After a word has passed from one language to another with some 
slight alteration, it may be still further changed in the course of time, 
Thus the Latin nuptie, marriage, was in old French nopees, which in 
the present day is néces, dropping the characteristic p of the Latin 
radical word. So the Latin cognoscere became in French cognoistre, 
and afterwards dropping both the g and s, connoitre. But the greatest 
changes occur in words which have travelled through several different 
languages, undergoing some alteration at every stage, until the first 
radical sound is entirely lost. Of this our words wig and peruke 
afford a striking instance. The root of both is pel or fel. Macbeth 
Bays :— 
r The time has been, my senses would have cool’d 

To hear a night-shriek ; and my fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 

As life were in’t. Macbeth, a. v. 80. 5, 
In the Anglo-Saxon, fell is the skin ; and so in Chaucer— 


And said [that] he and al his kinne at ones 
Were worthy to be brent, both fell and bones, 
Troil, and Cress, i, 90. 


1 Voyages, part ili, 1824, vol, i, p, 121, 
® Proc, Ch, Miss, Soc, 1853, p. 59. 
® Adelung, Mithr, vol, iii, p, 411, 
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In German, Wachter explains fell, “ tegumentum animalis naturale,” 
“the natural covering of an animal.” It is allied to the Greek φελλὸς, 
cork, the covering of a cork tree. In Welsh pil is our word peel, the 
rind of a vegetable, In English we have fellmonger, a dealer in hides 
or skins; and peltry from the French pelleteria, the dealing in such 
wares. The Latin has both pellis, the skin, and pilus, a hair. From 
pilus comes the Spanish pelo, a hair, with many derivatives, among 
‘which is peluca, a wig. From peluca is taken the Italian perruca ; 
from that the French perruque; and from that the Dutch parruik. It 
seems that from the Dutch (pronounced par-wick) the English first 
took periwig (for Shakspeare speaks of a “ periwig-pated fellow”) ; 
but the fashionable people, at a somewhat later period, adopted peruse, 
from the French. ‘This also has now become obsolete, and of periwig 
we have dropped the two first syllables, retaining only wig. Abbre- 
viations of this kind are frequent. Within a very few years after the 
invention of an omnibus it became in common speech a bus, and in 
like manner a cabriolet was shortened to a cab. Nor is this at all 
peculiar to Englishmen. In Malay we have for ampadal, the gizzard, 
padal ; for nwang, money, wang ; for tiyada, no, tada and ta.' The 
Sanskrit name of the nutmeg is jatiphala; in Malay and Javanese it 
is shortened to pala.* 
401. The first requisite, towards the useful adoption of a foreign Idea. 
word, is to understand it perfectly in the original. A failure in this 
respect may entail great confusion and obscurity in the language into 
which it is introduced. I will exemplify this in two very important 
words, Jdea and Law. There are few foreign words more frequently 
occurring in English discourse than idea; and still fewer of which 
the original and proper signification is so generally misunderstood. It 
is a common error, that Plato invented both the term idea, and the 
philosophical system founded on it. But the term was certainly 
used long before his time by several Pythagorean philosophers, par- 
ticularly Epicharmus, Archytas, and Aristeus; and Plato himself 
ascribes to another Pythagorean, Zimeus the Locrian, the following 
explanation of it:—rd μὲν εἶμεν ἀγένατον τε, καὶ ἀκίνατον, καὶ μένον 
τε, καὶ τᾶς ταυτῶ φύσιος, νοατὸν τε, καὶ παράδειγμα τῶν γενωμένων, 
ὁκόσα ev μεταβολᾷ ἐντὶ, τοίουτον γὰρ τε τᾶν ᾿Ιδέαν λέγεσθαι τε, καὶ 
voeiobai.® “ The being ungenerated, and unchangeable, and perma- 
nent, and the like, and a model of generated things which exist in 
change; such is that which we call, and understand to be an idea,” 
It is clear then, that Plato, and his predecessors the Pythagoreans, 
regarded ideas as certain necessary laws or forms of the mind; as, for 
instance, the idea of a circle, which, to use the words of Timezus, is 
ayévaroy, not generated by experiment or observation, in comparing 
the sun, a chariot wheel, a round table, and other circular objects ; 
but on the contrary, it is the παράδειγμα, or model, to which we 


1 Crawf. Gram, 65. 2 Crawf. Diss. exe. 
3 Plato, Opera, p, 1089, ed. Ficin, 
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mentally refer them all as the test of their circularity. This form Οἱ 
law of circle in the mind is ἀκένητον, not moved or affected by any 
change from causes external or internal; and it is μένον, permanent 
the same now that it was thousands of years ago, and as it will be 
thousands of years hence. I cite this explanation of the Platonic 
or Pythagorean doctrine with no reference to its philosophical meri 
or demerit; but simply to show the original meaning of the Greel 
word idea. Now let us see how this unfortunate word has beer 
treated by those who have introduced it into the English language 
Mr. Locke says, ‘‘ Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or is the 
immediate object of perception, thought, or understanding, that I cal. 
an Idea.” If therefore the mind perceive in itself a desire to drink, Οἱ 
to game, or to rob, or murder any one, this is an idea; if a glass οἱ 
beer, or a dice-box, or my neighbour’s purse, becomes to me an émme. 
diate object of perception, this likewise is an idea; if I think of taking 
a ride, or of building a house, or of feasting on turtle or venison, this 
is an idea; if I understand Mr. Locke's book on the understanding, 
the book itself, being the immediate object of my understanding, 
becomes an idea. Now the comprehending under one common head 
all these mental acts, and external objects, may or may not be in- 
genious ; but why call that head by a Greek term, with which it has 
no more to do than with any other word in that or any other lan- 

? The consequence is seen in the utter confusion that has 
appeared in all the psychological speculations formed on Mr, Locke’s 
doctrine of ideas. Mr. Hume, for instance, considers an idea to be 
nothing more than a fainter hind of impression. Dr. Warts says it 
is “a representation in the mind of something that we have seen, 
felt, heard, &c., or been conscious οὐ, Idea then, according to this 
author, is only another word for Memory. He develops his notion 
at some length; and among other things, he tells us that “ those 
ideas which represent bodies are generally called images,” a notion 
which the Abbé ConpiLLAc readily embraces, and improves upon, in 
his usual manner. ‘ Les sensations’’ (says he), ‘“ considerées comme 
representant les objets sensibles, se nomment idées, expression figurée, 
qui au propre signifie la méme chose qu’ images.” “ Sensations, con- 
sidered as representing sensible objects, are called ideas, a figurative 
expression which properly signifies the same thing as images.’* Dr, 
Jounson, according to Boswell, was particularly indignant against 
the almost universal use of the word idea, in the sense of notion or 
opinion ; thinking it clear that idea can only mean something of which 
an image can be formed in the mind, Now the conception of an 
image of a sensible object not only does not correspond with that of 
an idea, in Plato’s sense, but does correspond with what he calls a 
φάντασμα, or appearance; and though an idea is necessarily true, a 
φάντασμα may be either true or false, For thus speaks the Eleatic 
stranger, in the Sophista; τί δὲ δὴν διάνοια re, καὶ δόξα, καὶ φαντασία, 

' Logic, part i. ὁ, 1, * La Logique, part i, ο, 3. 
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μεν; ove ἤδη δῆλον, ὅτι ταῦτα γένη ψευδῆ re καὶ αληθῆ πάνθ᾽ ἡμῶν 
ἐν ταῖς ψυχαῖς ἐγτίγνεται ;) “ What shall we say of cogitation, and 
opinion, and phantasy? Is it not plain, that all such things may be 
either true or false, as they arise in our minds?” Instances of this 
confusion might be carried much further ; but the above are suflicient 
to show that, until very recently, the authors who have succeeded Mr. 
Locke have wandered, in various directions, far away from the original 
meaning of the foreign word, Idea. In common discourse, the latitude 
taken in the use of this word is almost unlimited. 

402. The real origin of our word Law is frequently misappre- Law. 
hended. It is commonly said to be from the Anglo-Saxon laga, 
which is so far true; but laga was not a word of native origin, and 
was in fact unknown to the Saxons in England till the time of Canute ; 
prior to which epoch the Anglo-Saxon laws were variously termed 
‘@, asetnysse, domas, or gereednysse. We sometimes find rihte. men- 
tioned; but that was evidently from the Latin rectum. In Canute’s 
laws Jaga first occurs, introduced, no doubt, by the monks from the 
Latin lex, which word had previously undergone various changes of 
signification. So far as we can discover anything approaching to 
certainty in the ante-consular history of Rome, it seems that the first 
notion that the Romans had of laws was that of a command, expressed 
by jus, from the verb jubeo jussi, and that ancient word remained in 
use to the latest times. The accounts which we have of Leges Regie, 
royal laws, at that period, may be set down as fabulous; and the 
first written laws, of which we know anything certain, were made 
after the expulsion of the kings, when the people, or at least that class 
which was called on to give sanction to legislative acts, heard them 
read ata public meeting. This reading was called a lex from lego, 
Tread. And for many centuries afterwards, the term lex was con- 
fined to laws so enacted, whilst senatus consulta, edicta, &c. had also 
a binding force. When the emperors did away with popular legis- 
lation, it was declared that their ordinances should have the force of 
leges, that is, should have the same binding authority, which the 
written laws read to, and sanctioned by the people, anciently possessed. 
These imperial laws, under the name of Constitutiones, were collected, 
by order of Justinian, in his Code; and to these he caused to be 
added, in the Digest, extracts from the works of eminent lawyers, to 
which also he gave the force of law. Meanwhile the original term 
jus had obtained a more extensive scope, signifying what we call 
law in general, and being thus contradistinguished to the Leges, which 
were specific acts of legislation. This distinction is preserved to the 
present day in most continental countries; as between droit and loi 
in France, dritto and legge in Italy, recht and gesetz in Germany; 
but in England we unfortunately confound jus and lex under 
the common term, law; a circumstance which causes much con- 
fusion in the administration of justice, in those dependencies of the 

Plato, Opera, p. 184, ed. Ficin. 
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British Crown, where the judicial system is founded on the Roman 
law. The same circumstance renders it difficult correctly to translate 
treatises on English law into any of the continental tongues, or to 
translate continental law-books into English, The practice which has 
lately prevailed of using the letters D. C. Τῷ, to signify ‘ Doctor of 
Civil Law,” may be tolerated, if confined to the English language ; 
but if taken for Doctor Civilis Legis, it involves the solecism of usin 
Lex civilis for Jus civile, a fault in Latin phraseology only paralleled by 
the terms Lea Salica, for Jus Salicum, Lex Burgundionum for Jus 
Burgundionum, and the like, employed by the barbarians, who over- 
ran the Roman empire. 

403. The-use and abuse of foreign words in any language depend 
on their superior fitness, or the contrary; and that fitness is to be 
determined on the ground either of signification, or of euphony. With 
respect to signification, DUCANGE observes that there is no language 
so prolific, and so fortunate as not sometimes to want words of its 
own, wherewith to express things strange to itself! And my learned 
friend, Mr. Boyes, has suggested a rule, that if by the introduction of 
a foreign word we can set forth the conception, which we wish te 
express, more accurately by ἃ single shade, we are justified in sc 
doing. It was, perhaps, for this reason, that the English translators 
of the Bible introduced into the first verse of Genesis the word created, 
from the Latin créavit, rather than shaped from the Anglo-Saxon 
sceop ; because the latter might seem to imply that God only gave 
shape or form to pre-existing matter; whereas to create conveyed the 
true idea, that both matter and form owed their existence to the 
Almighty will. So long as we have a native word sufficiently ex- 
pressive of any intended conception, it is mere affectation to use a 
foreign word, unless it be manifestly more euphonious. Quintilian 
considers the introduction of a foreign word into a Latin discourse to 
be a barbarism. “ Barbarismum pluribus modis accipimus. Unum 
in gente, quale sit, si quis Afruam vel Hispanum Latin orationi 
inserat.’””* Yet Cicero, the most eloquent, and most philosophical of 
the Romans, had the weakness, at least in his Epistles, to introduce 
Greek words, without the slightest necessity, either on the ground of 
τ eag or of signification, For instance, ‘ Ubi ἐπέτευγμα magnum 
nullum fieri posset, ἀπότευγμα, vel non magnum, molestum futurum 
sit, quid opus est παρακινδυνεύειν Ὁ “ For when no great advantage 
can be gained, and even a slight error may be injurious, what need is 
there to run the risk?”® In this passage all the Greek words might 
have been supplied by Latin equally forcible, equally well-sounding, 


1 Nulla enim est tam ficunda felixque lingua, ᾿" non careat aliquando, quibus 
res haud sibi vulgares exprimantur, propriis vocabulis,’’—Gloss, pref. p, xii, 

*“ We understand barbarism in various ways, One is in reference to the nation ; 
as, for instance, if a person should introduce an African or Spanish word, in a 
Latin oration,’’—Inst, Orat, lib. i, ο, 5. 

* Epist, ad Attic, lib, xiii, ep. 27, 
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and more generally intelligible. I admit that where a foreign word is 
more euphonious than a native word of the very same signification, its 
adoption may add to the pleasure of sound, which is by no means to 
be disregarded in language. At all events, where such a word has 
been long used, and has become perfectly intelligible, it would be 
pedantic to reject it, for a harsher one of native origin, either new, 
or obsolete. On this ground, I am disposed to prefer the substantive 
a manual, which has been above two centuries in use, to a handbook, 
which, though of Saxon origin, had become obsolete. Foreign words, 
whether well or ill introduced at first, may become in course of time 
useful adjuncts to history. The names alpha, beta, &c. given by the 
Greeks to their letters, being without signification in Greek, but all of 
them significant in Hebrew, and other Pheenician languages, indis- 
putably prove, that the Greek alphabet, and consequently all others 
in Europe, were of Pheenician origin. Mr. Crawfurd has argued very 
ingeniously on the greater or less intercourse of the Malays with 
several other nations, from the various words in their language derived 
from foreign sources, and from their own words spread, or not spread, 
to neighbouring lands. Thus he shows that the domestication of 
wild animals must have taken place very early among the Malays and 
Javanese, only one me goose) having a foreign name.’ On the other 
hand, tobacco, which appears from records to have been introduced 
into Java in 1610, shows its American origin by the name Zambaku.* 
Mest of the theological words are Sanskrit, showing that the Hindoo 
religion prevailed very early among the Malays and Javanese ; but 
the tribes converted to Mahomedanism make large use of the Arabic 
words relating to that faith.* It may be observed that not only foreign 
words but foreign phrases are sometimes adopted in our language as 
words, ex. gr. nonplus, nonpareil, videlicet, facsimile, &c. The last- 
mentioned word, however, is not in Johnson ; though he has the un- 
couth word facinorousness, apparently coined by himself from the 
Ciceronian facinorosus.* 

404. Besides words wholly native or wholly foreign, there is in Hybrid 
many languages a class in which one part of a word is native and an- “°"* 
other part foreign. These have been called hybrids. ‘“ Hybrida” 
(says R. Stephanus) “ vox est ex diversis linguis conglutinata:”> “A 
hybrid word is one conglutinated from different languages.” The 
term hybrid originally implied contempt, being derived from ὕβρις, 
insolence, and that from ὑπὲρ, above. Hence, probably, it was used 
by persons of a dominant race, to characterise the issue of a connection 
with one of baser origin; and thence it was applied to brute animals 
and plants, and subsequently to a mixed language. But I mean it 
here to be solely understood of single words, in which one part belongs 
to one language, and another to another. This may be in different 
forms. A noun may be modified by a particle either preceding or 

' Dissertation, p. clxxxiii, 2 Ibid. p. exci. 3 Ibid. p, exevii. 
4 Orat. Catil, 2, 10. 5 Thes, Lat, ad voc. 
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following. ~~ Quintilian gives the instance, first, of biclintwm, where the 
Latin particle bi precedes and modifies a noun, from the Greek verb 
κλίνω; and, secondly, of epitogium, where the Greek particle ext pre- 
cedes and modifies a noun from the Latin noun toga.’ In other cases 
different parts of speech may be combined, in various ways; and not 
only two, but more parts of speech may unite to form a hybrid word. 
Nor is this peculiar to what are called the learned languages. I shall 
presently show combinations, not only of Latin with Greek, but of 
Latin with Teutonic, Italian with Latin, Italian with Arabic, Arabic 
with Malay, Sanskrit with Arabic, Sanskrit with Malay, American with 
English, and what may, perhaps, be less expected, American with Greek. 

405. The causes which produce such words are various—political 
changes, religious or commercial intercourse, custom, a supposed ana- 
logy, jesting, affectation of learning, and various other circumstances. 
When the Lombards invaded Italy, they heard the Latin word donum, 
a gift, and they combined with it their preposition wieder, against, 
whence came the Italian guiderdonare, and our guerdon, as I have else- 
where shown, through all their transitions.? When the monks drew up 
laws for the northern barbarians, they often jumbled Latin and Teutonic 
in the formation of a word, as tawrus trespellinus, “ a bull belonging to 
three villages ;”’ where trespellinus is from the Latin ¢res, three, and 
the Teutonic pell-hus, or bell-hus, a belfry. When the Arabs held 
Sicily, they called Etna, Gidl, “the mountain.” On their expulsion, the 
rustics of the country added to this Arabic word the Italian monte, and 
formed Mongibello, the present local appellation. Names of places are 
peculiarly liable to such combinations of different tongues, by the suc- 
cessive occupiers of the country, The town of Chesterfield is the site 
of a Roman castrum, afterwards called by the Saxons ceaster, to which 
is added the English field. A learned critic has pointed out a mixture 
of different languages in the name of Longstroth-dale (a district in the 
north-west part of the deanery of Craven, in Yorkshire), which con- 
tains the Celtic strath, a valley, and the English long, and dale, He 
adds, as a still more remarkable combination, Mountbenjerlaw, the name 
of the mountain at the head of the Yarrow. Here we have the Eng- 
lish mount, the Gallic Ben Yair (Mountain of the Yarrow), and the 
Lowland Scotch law, a mountain.‘ The religious and commercial 
intercourse of the Javanese with the Hindoos and the Mahomedans 
has produced such hybrids as buiibuhana, composed of a Malay and a 
Sanskrit word, each signifying sound or noise ;° triujung, a trident, 
from the Sanskrit numeral three, and the Malay ujung, a point. So 


prihal is from pri, the Malay word for state or condition, and hal, the 


Arabic, with the same meaning,’ 
400, Custom has much to do in giving or refusing authority to 


1 Inatit, Orat. lib. ic. δ, 5 Univ, Grammar, 8, 338. 
% Lex Salica, Tit, ili, s, 7, 4 Quarterly Review, No. CX, p. 380, 
® Crawfurd, Malay Gram, p. 81, 5 ΤΡ, p, 64. 


7 Ib, p, 81, 
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hybrid words. In certain cases we refuse, and in others permit, the 


union of foreign particles with native nouns, or vice versa. Thus, kin 
and et are particles used in English to imply diminution ; and we say 
lambkin, for a little lamb, and lancet, for a small lance-shaped instru- 
ment, But we cannot say lambet or lancekin, because kin is a Teutonic 
yarticle easily combined with lamb, a Teutonic word, and e¢ is a particle 
from the Italian etta, easily combined with lance, from lancia, an 
Ttalian word. On the other hand, there are in English many particles 
of Greek or Latin origin mixed with Teutonic nouns, and vice versa, 
which custom has rendered familiar to us, and which we therefore 
apply to other hybrids by analogy. The Greek preposition ἀντὶ, 
against, has been so long known in such words as antidote, antipodes, 
antipathy, &c., that its force is easily felt in the later words, anti- 
Jacobin, anti-Gallican, and anti-Machiavel. So the Greek particle 
‘om has been so long used in baptism, witticism, atticism, &c., 
‘that we easily apply it in the present day to the new hybrid words, 
‘communism, socialism, and the like. The Latin particle non has been 
refixed to words of Latin origin as nonjuror, nonplus, nonresi- 


weil, nonpayment, nonage. The termination ment, from the Latin 
particle mentum, forms part of the hybrid words parliament, settlement, 


Latin camera, a chamber, is equally intelligible in antersom, from the 
Saxon rum, room. We even carry the principle of analogy still 


Pminating in anus, as Romanus, Roman; but by analogy to so well 
Fkmown a word, we translate Arabs, an Arabian; Siculus, a Sicilian, 
and many others in like manner. We apply the termination ous, an- 
swering to the Latin osus, not only to the Latin gratia, as gracious, 
fom gratiosus ; but also to beauteous, though there is no pulchrosus 
in Latin, and though bellosus does not signify beautiful, from bellus, but 
warlike, from bellum, war. All these hybrid words, when established 
by long custom, become as it were naturalised to our language, of which, 
indeed, they form no inconsiderable part. 

407. I have spoken of jesting as a cause of hybrid words. ΤῸ is Jesting. 
levident that this can neither add to the permanent stock of a language, 
nor is it intended so todo. Nevertheless, we cannot omit to notice it; 
since even so great a master of language as Cicero occasionally coined 
a hybrid word, in sport. Thus, bantering Atticus, on certain pecuniary 
;ansactions in which the latter had engaged, he says: “ Neque enim 
sta tua negotia provincialia esse putabam, neque te in tocullionibus 
nabebam ”’—‘‘ For I neither thought that those affairs of yours were of 
provincial magnitude, nor did I, on the other hand, rank you among 
petty usurers.”* Here the word tocullionibus is a hybrid, formed from 
λλίων, a supposed diminutive of the Greek τοκιστὴς» a usurer, to 
iwbich Cjcero adds the Latin termination ibus. The jesting imitations 
1 Epist, ad Att, lib, ii, ep. 1. 
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of Latin verse, called Macaronic, by their original author Folegno, wh 
wrote early in the sixteenth century, under the name of Merlinus Ci 
caius, abound throughout with hybrid words, e. g.— 
Desdegnatus equi pungit sperone fiancos.! 
Disdainful, he pricks with his spur the horse’s flanks. 

Here the Italian words disdegno and fianco are mixed with Latin particle: 

408. The case is different, when, with an affectation of learning, th 
nomenclature of a science, or the name given to a scientific inventio 
is made up of a confused mixture of foreign words, Greek, Latin, Nor 
man-French, &c., as the case may be; for this is a mere jargon, whic 
word Menage derives from the Spanish gerigonza, a corruption (2 
Covarruvias thought) of Grecigonza, meaning that persons talking 
language not understood were supposed to be speaking Greek. Jargo 
does not appear as an English word in Cotgrave’s Dictionary, publishe 
by Howell, in 1650; but as a French word he explains it by “ Gil 
ridge, Pedler’s French, a barbarous jangling.” Swift attributes to th 
puritanical preachers ‘an enthusiastic jargon ;” and of what kind thé 
was we learn from Butler— 

It was a party-colour’d dress 
Of patch’d and piebald languages.® 

So, the law Latin of our Norman courts was made up by tacking Lati 
particles to Norman words, as “ I. C, Ballivus hundredi de Chillesfor 
attachiatus fuit ad respondendum,’ "8 So, in anatomy, my learned frien 
Dr. S. B. Watson complains of the wanton way in which * the tongu 
that Shakspeare spoke” is dealt with, by certain writers on the 
science. They tell us of a pteryo-maccillary bone, a pteryo-palatine cana 
and a gastro-duodenalis muscle ; pteryo being from the Greek πτέρυξ 
‘a wing;” mazillary, from the Latin mawilla, “a jaw;” and palatin 
from the Latin palatum, “ the palate ;” gastro, from the Greek yaorn 
κε the belly ;”” and duodenalis, from the Latin duodenus, “ the twelfth. 
Numberless other fabrications of the like kind occur in scientific work 
of this class, which are not only offensive to a correct taste, but mus 
tend to disgust the student, and even to entangle and pervert th 
judgment of the teacher, In the official Catalogue of the Greg 
Exhibition of 1851, an ingenious instrument, for determining th 
velocity of a ship at sea,was described by the hybrid term, a velocimeter 
from the Latin velox, swift, and the Greek μέτρον, measure, Th 
inventor (who was probably a naval officer) may, perhaps, hay 
been misled by a supposed analogy to the word chronometer, not bein 
aware that the latter is regularly compounded from two Greek words 
χρόνος, time, and μέτρον, measure. Such an error is excusable in’ 
gentleman whose studies may have lain but little in classical learning 
but what shall we say to so strange a hybrid as linguistic ? 

409, The French word linguistique purports to signify, as we ar 
for the first time told by the Dictionnaire de l’Académie, in the editio 


* Merlini Cocaii Macaronica, P., 78. Ed. 1585, 
* Hudibras, part i, c. 1. v. 95, ® Madox, Firma Burgi, p. “59. 
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of 1835, ‘the science of general grammar applied to different lan- 
yuages.” Here we see a hybrid word, of more than ordinary barba- 
ism, employed to designate the very science, which the word itself 
ppenly violates. I say, of more than ordinary barbarism, for the Latin 
substantive lingua is here combined, not merely with one, but with 
swo Greek particles, ἐστης and «og. In the Latin language lingua, 
he tongue, has several derivatives, but all formed with Latin particles. 
The Greek corne is a particle forming derivatives from verbs in ἐζω, 
nd signifying a person who habitually performs the act of the verb, 
5 ἀττικίζω, 1 speak or act like an Athenian; ἀττικιστὴς, one 
who speaks or acts like an Athenian; πολεμίζω, I carry on war; 
oAEpuorijc, a warrior, one who carries on war. The Greek ἐκὸς 
a particle forming adjectives which signify, as above mentioned, the 
proper or usual quality of a given substantive, as ἵππος, a horse, 
ππικός, belonging to a horse. And, in the regular course of Greek 
Jerivation, both particles may be employed in the same word. Take, 
for instance, λόγος, in the sense of an account, Thence comes the 
rerb λογέζω, I reckon up an account; thence λογιστὴς, an accountant, 
one who reckons up accounts; thence λογιστικὸς, belonging to an 
scountant; and (by an ellipsis of τέχγη or ἐπιστήμη) ἡ λογιστικὴ, May 
signify the art or science of an accountant; as ἡ γραμματικὴ, ἡ μου- 
σικῆ, the art or science of a grammarian, a musician, &c.' In Latin, 
he particle ista answers to the Greek carne; and this ista is fitly em- 
ployed in words wholly derived from the Greek, as logista, answering 
Ὁ the Greek λογιστὴς ; but of hybrid words in ista, with a Latin radi- 
pal, I know no earlier instance than artista, a medieval word cited by 
Ducange,* and which seems to have been used in the universities of 
he thirteenth century to designate all the students, except those of the 
aw.® Hence came the Italian artista, the French artiste, and the 
erman and English artist, all which words were eventually established 
oy custom. Ata much later period (probably in the seventeenth cen- 
ury), linguista, linguiste, and linguist, similar hybrids, were also esta- 
lished by custom in Italy, France, and England. But it is carrying 
e confusion of tongues much too far, when a hybrid is heaped on a 
ybrid, as in the case before us. Here we have first a Latin substan- 
tive, lingua, conglutinated (to use Stephanus’s phrase) with a Greek 
narticle, and so forming the first hybrid, linguiste ; and this hybrid is 
gain conglutinated with another Greek particle to form a second 
ybrid, the adjective linguistique ; and, finally, this adjectival form is 
sonverted by ellipsis into an abstract substantive. The fundamental 
rror of the author of this new hybrid, whoever he may have been, 
was in supposing that he might apply Greek particles to a Latin word 
s liberally as the Greeks applied their own particles to their own 
vords. The result rivals in incongruity Mountbenjerlaw or Longstroth- 
| 1 Bos. Ellips. p. 469, Ed. Scheeffer. 2 Ducange, voc, Ars. 

3“ Auch die Universitat der Artisten, ἃ. h. aller Nichtjuristen, hatte ihre Sta- 
aten.”—Savigny, Mittelalter, t. iii. p. 163. 
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dale, without their excuse of having been caused by rustic ignorance 
or by political revolutions. Let it be considered, too, that if we alloy 
of linguistique, it will serve as a precedent for the sciences of dentistiqu 
and oculistigue, and our harp and pianoforte players will become pre 
fessors of harpistique and pianistique. Ill weeds thrive apace. It; 
little more than twenty years since linguistique found its way into an 
French book of authority. Iam not aware of any such earlier than the 
of 1835, above quoted. It does not appear either in GATTEL’s Frenc 
Dictionary, in 1813, or in LAvEAvx’s, in 1820, esteemed the best the 
known; nor even in Laveaux’s Dictionnaire des Difficultés, published i 
1822. Linguistic, the English translation of this French barbarism, | 
not admitted into RicHarpson’s full and valuable Dictionary, nor int 
WaALtKkEr’s Pronouncing Dictionary, edited, and greatly enlarged, by th 
Rey. J. Davis, in 1852. But I am sorry to add, that it has bee 
recently sanctioned by an eminent writer on language, and it therefor 
becomes necessary to enter an early protest against its use. 

410. Words may be distinguished as definite, or indefinite. It is 
mistaken notion that every word should be definitely significant, fe 
words represent mental impressions, a large proportion of which δὶ 
indistinct. And occasions are continually occurring, where it is n 
desirable, and often not possible, to employ words without a gre 
latitude of signification. Take, for instance, the Latin cireiter, ** about, 
with reference to quantity. Its just application to a particular cas 
must be left to equitable decision, according to circumstances. Henc 
certain tribunals lay down the rule, that “circiter importat etiar 
quartam partem minus, arbitrio judicis.”—* About may apply to eve 
a fourth part less (than the quantity in question) at the discretion « 
the judge ;” as if I sell a quantity of corn for about a bushel. On tk 
other hand, there are occasions when a perfect distinctness is necessat 
in the words used, ‘The negroes of the Yoruba country have an acu' 
proverb—* Okéte ni ojo gbogho lion md, on kd πιὸ ojo miram.”-= 
“The Okete says, I understand a specified day: another day I don 
understand.” The use of indefinite words for definite is often pre 
ductive of very evil consequences, How many slanders, how mat 
false and mischievous statements are circulated under cover of tl 
French “on dit,” the German “ man sagt,” the Italian “ si dice,” an 
the English ‘they say!” Those important words ‘the people,” ar 
“the public,” if reduced to their true meaning, would often be foun 
applicable to that small class, or faction only, to which the pers¢ 
using them belongs. It seems extraordinary in the present day thi 
such loose and vague expressions as fame, rumour, and the lik 
should ever have been deemed sufficient grounds for putting a pers 
on his trial for an alleged offence. Yet not only has this been the cai 
from very early times in the Roman canon law, even when the perso! 
“mali opinione infamatus,” was a priest ;* but the 118th canon‘ 


! Crowther, Yoruba Vocab, voc, Okete, 
® Decretum Pars, 2, Caus, 2, Qu. 5, ον 18, 
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the Church of England states that certain officers are sworn to present 
as well the crimes and disorders of criminous persons, as also the 
common fame which is spread abroad of them.’ The learned com- 
mentator, however, judiciously adds, “that the oath ex officio being 
now abolished, it is not safe to present any person upon ‘common 
fame’ only, without proof.” 

411. Of all the indefinite words in the English language there is Nature. 
no one to which a greater variety of significations has been attributed 
than the word Nature ; and no one of which the abuse has done more 
injury to science, to morals, or to religion. It is not surprising that 
those among the heathens, who troubled themselves but little about 
religion, should vaguely ascribe the cause of all things to some un- 
known power, which they termed φύσις, from the verb φύω, to plant, 
produce, create, &c.— 

Φύσις κέρατα ταύροις, 
ὋὉπλὰς δ᾽ ἔδωκεν ἵπποις, 
Ποδωκίην λαγωοῖς 
Δέουσι χάσμ᾽ ὀδόντων. κ. τ. A” 
In other words, “that which causes the bull to have horns, the horse 
to have hoofs, the hare to have swiftness of foot, the lion to have 
wide extended jaws, &c., &c., that (whatsoever it be) we call Nature.” 
Other persons, who thought they could solve this mystery by reflec- 
tion, declared that Nature, the great source of all things, was merely 
a fortuitous combination of matter and space— 
Omnis ut est igitur per se Natura, duabus 
Consistit rebus, nam Corpora sunt et Jnane.® 
For self-existent Natwre can embrace 
Two things alone, which Matter are, and Space. 
And as these two constituents include all sensible objects, it was said 
that everything was Nature. ‘ Sunt autem” (says Cicero) “ qui omnia 
Nature nomine appellent.” *—‘ There are persons who call all things 
by the name of Nature.” Such was the origin of Pantheism, The 
wisest and greatest of the ancient philosophers rejected these vague 
and senseless doctrines. Θήσω ra μὲν φύσει λεγόμενα ποιεῖσθαι θείᾳ 
τέχνη," says the noblest scholar of Socrates.—‘ I lay it down, that 
those things which are said to be produced by Nature are formed by 
Divine art.” Some even raised the word Nature to the signification 
of the Divine Artist himself. ‘ Lex” (says Cicero) ‘ est Ratio summa, 
insita in Naturd.”°—* Law is the highest Reason seated in Nature.” 
Whereon TURNEBUS observes, that Cicero here adopts the language 
of the Stoics, who held that God and Nature were the same. The 
Christian writers, however, justly distinguished God, the Creator, from 
Nature, the created. For, whether we look to the Greek word φύσιο, 
as derived from φύω, or to the Latin word Natura, as derived from 
nascor, we evidently see that they express an effect; but every effect 
1 Burn, Eccl, Law, vol. ii. p. 24. * Anacreon, Od. 2. 


8 Lucretius, de Rer. Nat, i, 417. 4 De Natura Deorun, ii. 32. 
ὃ Sophista, Op. ed Ficin. p, 185, ® De Legibus, i. 6. 
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must have a cause; the produced must have a producer; the creat 
a creator. And the produced and created must difier from, and | 
subject to, the producer and creator. ‘* Hath not the potter power ov 
the clay ?”’ says the apostle. Nor is it less absurd to say that Natu 
wills or acts in any manner, than it would be to say that the clay, ai 
not the potter, gives the vessel its shape and form. Yet we continual 
hear such phrases as “ Nature abhors a vacuum,” “ Nature relieves 
disease,” ‘* Nature cicatrizes a wound,” “ Nature prompts us to 1 
venge an injury.” Every such personification of Nature impedes t 
study of true philosophy. Yet it is a fault into which many emine 
writers inadvertently fall. DuaaLp Srewarr was usually very caret 
and correct in his style, and by no means wanting in religious sentimer 
yet he thus expresses himself: ‘* Nature has done no more for mi 
than was necessary for his preservation, leaving him to make mai 
acquisitions for himself which she has imparted immediately to τ 
brutes.”® And a little further on he speaks of “ that provident ca 
which Nature has taken of all her offspring in the infancy of the 
existence.”* Lord Bacon was no doubt a religious man, but ἢ 
expressions too often lead the mind away from the contemplation of 
personal first cause of all things, to a vague and blind abstraction 
the things caused. In the very outset of his work, ‘ De Augment 
Scientiarum,’ he speaks of Nature as of a being actuated by, and acti 
on, personal motives. He states, that the first division of natur 
history considers Nature at liberty ; the second, Nature in her error: 
and the third, Nature in constraint. He afterwards talks of “hel 
ing her forwards,” and “setting her free.’ He says that ‘* Natu 
governs all things,” either by means of “ her general course,” of “ἦι 
excursions, or of human assistance.” He-speaks of ‘ the irregulariti 
of Nature,” of ** tracing Nature in her wanderings,” and of “ leadir 
or compelling her to her course again.”* Elsewhere he says, th: 
** Nature catches and entangles in her inextricable net” the swel 
raised in the sea, the clouds, and the earth.’ Nor is such languag 
to be justified on the ground of its being merely figurative, An ine 
dental metaphor in a philosophical treatise may well be tolerated, bi 
when throughout the whole work a mere abstraction is invested wil 
personal attributes, the impression on the reader’s mind cannot be oth 
than injurious. The term Nature, in its pure and correct sense, 
nifies the normal state of all created beings, assigned to them (eith 
with or without the faculty of deviating therefrom) by the power, ἐ 
wisdom, and the goodness of God. Lord Bacon’s reiterated expressio1 
tend to make us forget that if it be the nature of the sun to shine, 
it be the nature of brute animals to be guided by their appetites an 
instincts, if it be the nature of man to have higher faculties and nobl 
hopes, it is because all these result from the laws imposed on h 
creatures by the great Creator. 
1 Romans ix, 21, 


® Elementary Philosophy, Human Mind, vol, iii, 4to, p. 338, 
5 1014, p. 346, * Augm, Sci, sect, i, ® Ibid, sect, ii, 
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412. It is an old remark that the words used to express the acts Mental and 
and states of the mind, are taken from those used to express the acts PY" 
and sensations of the body. This is in great part true. The German 
word vernunft, “reason,” (as I have above shown) is derived from 
niman, ‘to take;” and we speak of a warm friendship, a tender 
esteem, and the like. The fact, so far as it goes, is well-accounted 
for in Mr. MAnsEL’s admirable Prolegomena Logica. ‘* Language,” 
says he, ‘as taught to the infant, is chronologically prior to thought 
and posterior to sensation.”* But this is not the whole fact; for as 
the same very able author (agreeing with M. Maine de Biran) re- 
marks: ‘ while, as regards attributes and phenomena, the language of 
mental science has mostly been borrowed from that of sensation; in 
all that relates to the notions of cause and power, the language pro- 
perly belonging to the mental fact has been transferred by analogy to 
the physical.”* Our notions of cause and power cannot be originally 
derived from sensible objects ; for those only show us a succession of 
events more or less numerous, and more or less similar. But the 
notions of cause and power originate in the consciousness of our 
own will to operate on other beings, and in our experience of the 
results which follow that mental act; and it is from analogy to this 
that we speak of physical causes and effects, With this exception 
we may admit that the names which stand for mental acts and 
notions are derived from those of our physical being. But nothing 
can be more subversive of all sound philosophy than to infer from 
this circumstance, as M. Desrurr pe Tracy does, that penser c’est 
_ sentir, ‘‘ thought is mere sensation.” The analogies, however, be- 
tween mental and physical operations are so various, that the per- 
sons who have endeavoured to trace them have widely differed in 
the meanings attached to words used for that purpose. ΟΥ̓ this 
there cannot be a more striking instance than the word idea, above 
explained, which, from being the most important term in the philosophy 
of intellect, and the true key to al] its mysteries, has become, as Mr. 
Mansel truly remarks, ‘‘ the most vague, indeterminate, and inaccurate, 
that can be selected ;” and (as now employed) is ‘ universally pro- 
ductive of confusion.”* The term perception, too, is very variously 
understood. Its modern use seems to have little to do with its ety- 
mology, as derived from percipio, i. e., perfecté capere, ““ to take per- 
fectly.” The Stoics held that nothing could be perceived but that 
which was so true that it could not be false.’ They, therefore, 
applied it to a mental act, without reference to the bodily senses ; and 
so it seems to have been most commonly used by the classic writers, 
though Cicero, in one instance at least, uses the expression “" percipi- 
‘tur sensibus.”* ‘In modern philosophy, from Descartes to Reid” 


1 Prolegomena Logica, p. 20. 2 Thid. p. 155. 

8 Supra, sect. 401. 4 Prolegom. Logica, pp. 29, 37, 91. 

5 Percipiendi vis ita definitur a Stoicis, ut negent quidquam posse percipi, nisi 
tale verum, quale falsum esse non possit.—De Finib, v. 26. 

6 De Finibus, i. 11. 
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(says Mr, Mansel), “this term was used widely, as coextensive with 
apprehension, or consciousness in general, with some minor modifica- 
tions.” By Reid and his followers it was used for the consciousness 
of an external object presented to the mind through the organs of 
sense, as distinguished from sensation, the consciousness of an affection 
of the subject through the same organs.” .“ According to M. Royer 
Collard the senses of smell, hearing, and taste, give rise to sensations 
only; touch is in every case an union of sensation and perception; 
while sight holds an intermediate and doubtful position, as informing 
us of the existence of extension, but only in two dimensions of space, 
Sir W. Hamilton, on the other hand, holds that the general conscious- 
ness of the locality of a sensorial affection ought to be regarded asa 
perception proper.”' The examples of idea and perception are suf- 
ficient to show, that when a word intended to express a mental act is 
employed in any formal treatise, it would generally be advisable to 
accompany it with an explanation of the sense in which it is intended 
to be used; and if many such terms be employed, the best way to 
afford explanation of them would be by an alphabetical table to which 
the reader might refer in any doubt or difficulty. The word law has 
both a moral and a physical meaning. In the former it applies to 
the rules laid down to be followed by beings which have the power 
of choice between obeying and disobeying them, In the latter it 
serves to guide the action of beings which have no such power. Οἱ 
law, in the former sense, I spoke in a preceding section; in the latter 
sense some further observations on it are necessary. The pure idea of 
law is set forth in the noble language of the admirable Richard 
Hooker. ‘That which doth assign unto each thing the kind, that 
which doth moderate the force and power, that which doth appoint 
the form and measure of working, the same we term a law.”* Hence 
it is said of the Almighty, ‘‘ ponebat pluviis legem,” which in our 
translation is ‘he made a decree for the rain.”* And again, “ leges 
ceelo et terre posui,”—‘ I have appointed the ordinances of heaven 
and earth,’* And in like manner the Creator has laid down to our 
bodily and intellectual faculties certain laws which we cannot overpass. 
Thus unto the body it is said, “ which of you by taking thought can 
add one cubit to his stature?’ And, as to the mind, “ we can per- 
ceive only as permitted by the laws of our perceptive faculties, as we 
can think only in accordance with the laws of the understanding.”*® 
Here arises another important distinction. When we speak of law 
as involving responsibility, we refer to our own consciousness of its 
absolute necessity; as when it is said “thou shalt not steal,” we 
know, first, that we ourselves can never steal without infringing the 
law ; and secondly, that the law is not merely personal to ourselves 
alone, but extends to all beings who, like us, are capable of knowing 
that such a law exists. But when it is said that the sun has risen 

1 Prolegom, Logica, p, 12, note. ® Eccles, Polit, 1. i. ὁ. ii, 

® Job xxviii, 26, 4 Jerem, xxxiii, 25, 

© Matth. vi. 27. ® Proleg, Logic. p, 102, 
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daily for many thousand years, though we do not doubt that it will 
rise to-morrow, yet our consciousness presents to us no such ground 
of absolute necessity. Nay, we are fully persuaded that a morrow 
will come, when to us, at least, “all the host of heaven shall be dis- 
solved, and the heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll.” Never- 
theless I say, that the sun has hitherto risen, by virtue of a Jaw imposed 
on it by the Creator, and that so long as it may continue to rise, it 
will rise by virtue of the same law; for such I consider to be the 
result of the idea of law as defined by Hooker, which idea is itself (as 
I conceive) a primary law of the human mind. 

413. I have above adverted to the changes in force and effect, to Change in 
which words are subjected in the lapse of time; but these I must “™* 
more particularly notice as affording grounds for classification, When 
we consider the state of a language at any given period, we shall find 
that a portion has become obsolete, another portion, though not wholly 
lost, is in a great measure disused, as antiquated ; the great majority of 
words continue in long-established use ; but a number of words entirely 
new are from time to time introduced, It would be very desirable 
that these four gradations should be marked in the dictionaries of all 
cultivated languages, if not with exact precision, which, perhaps, 
would in some cases be difficult, yet so as to guard the student, 
especially if a foreigner, from any gross error in confounding the lan- 
guage of one age with that of another. For this purpose it is not suffi- 
cient to cite authorities from writers of different dates ; for whilst some 
expressions of Chaucer or Wiclif would pass current at the present 
_ day, others, even of Swift or Addison, have already fallen into disuse. 

414. Words wholly obsolete are easily distinguishable, and are Obsolete. 
commonly so marked in the best dictionaries, Their meaning, indeed, 
is often disputed, as in the instance of contenement above cited ;* so 
in the discussions between Servius Sulpicius, Varro, and Valerius 
Soranus, on the signification of the Latin favisse capitoline, which 
seems to be still left in doubt. The old Roman word perduellis was 
superseded by hostis, to signify an enemy.‘ Chaucer’s word swinke 
is superseded by our modern labour— 

And of my swinke yet blered is min eye.° 
The French haultban, a tax formerly levied on bakers in Paris,® is 
quite obsolete, the tax itself having long ago ceased to be exacted; so 
the old Scotch drogaries for the modern word drugs.” 

415. Words may be said to be antiquated which, though not Antiquated. 
wholly obsolete, were formerly used in a sense somewhat different 
from that which they bear in the present day. This is the case with 
many words of our best old writers, as has been shown above in the 
words “contrition” and “ considerable,” used by J. Taylor, and “it 


1 Tsaiah xxxiv. 4. 2 Sup. s. 70. 
* A. Gell. Noct. Att. 1. ii. ¢. 10. 4 Gaius, Dig. 50, 16, 234. 
5. Canterb. Tales, v. 1699. 5 Cotgrave, ad, voc, 
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resteth”” by Hooker, Bacon, and Milton, So in the preface to tl 
‘Book of Common Prayer,’ it is said, “Some be so newfangled th 
they would innovate all things.” Hooker, in the preface to h 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity,’ says, he had ‘ with travail and care performe 
the Apostle’s advice,” and he speaks of “ the civil regiment of Geneva 
meaning what we now call “the civil government.” Expressior 
such as these, though perfectly accurate when they were written, ar 
still easily understood, would give a character of pedantry to ar 
composition of the present day, and might even mislead persons ni 
well acquainted with the history of the language. It was observed | 
the celebrated Professor Huco of Gottingen, that he ‘ material 
facilitated the study of the progress of the Roman law, by the ca 
and accuracy with which he distinguished the different signification 
which were attached to the same word at different periods of th 
Roman history.’’"' As an instance of such changes we may notice tl 
verb censeo. Cicero says, “Sed tu Atti, consideres censeo diligente 
utrum censorum judicium grave velis esse, quam Egnatii?” * But 
advise you, Attius, to consider diligently whether you would wis 
that the judgment of the censors should have weight, or that « 
Egnatius.”? Papinian, who lived above 200 years later, saj 
(when a father had imposed an illegal condition on his daughter 
dowry), ““ Privatorum cautionem legum auctoritate non censert; 
* That the conditions imposed by private individuals are not to ἢ 
invested with the authority of laws.”* Here it is clear that the leg 
doctrine of Papinian would be much misunderstood if it were inte: 
preted by the meaning which Cicero gives to the word censeo. I 
these changes, words are sometimes depressed in signification, an 
sometimes elevated, The word demon anciently signified the men ¢ 
the golden age, who, after death, were supposed to be raised to th 
dignity described by Hrsiop— 

To) μὲν δαιμονές εἰσι, Διὸς μεγάλου διὰ Bovads, 

Ἐσθλοὶ, ἐπιχθόνιοι φύλακες θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων" 

Οἵ ῥα φυλάσσουσι τε δίκας, και σχέτλια ἐργα, 

Ἠέρα εσσαμένοι, παντῇ φοιτώντες ἐπ᾽ αἶαν. 

Opera et Dies, v. 121, seq. 

These are just Demons, by great Jove’s award 

Destined on earth the race of men to guard ; 

They, veil’d in clouds, roam o’er the world and trace 

The dealings of the upright and the base, 
In modern times a demon is either a malignant spirit, or a ma 
actuated by such a spirit ; and in Italian, ἡ Demonio is the devil him 
self, On the other hand, the Anglo-Saxon word enicht original 
signified only a boy, e.g., “ Tynwintre enicht,” “a boy of ten year 
old,” (Leg. Inm, cire, A.p. 720.) But it now forms a title of honow 
sometimes ranked so highly as to be conferred only on princes 0 
peers, as “ἃ Knight of the Garter.” It sometimes βασι that a 

' Reddie, Hist, Not, Rom, Law, p, 90, ® Pro Cluentio, 8, 48, 
4 Digest, 1, 38, t. 16, fr, 16. 
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antiquated word is retained in a secondary sense, when the primary 
sense is forgotten. In a civil action a few years ago, the meaning of 
the word “garbled” came into question, and the learned Judge 
expressed himself in doubt as to its signification.’ It is certainly 
derived from Garba (Fr. Gerbe), a wheatsheaf; hence garberina was 
a medieval word for a threshing-floor, and garbellare was to clear the 
grain from chaff, &e. It was ordained by a municipal law of Marseilles, 
A.D. 1269, “ Ut quecunque grana vendentur in civitate Massiliensi 
debeant garbellari, tali modo, quod folium et frusta, lapides et pulvis 
ejiciantur ;”* “‘ That all grain sold in the city of Marseilles should be 
garbled in such manner that leaves and chaff, stones and dust, should 
be thrown out.’ In 1604 the statute 1 James I. c. 19, was enacted 
under the title of ‘An Act for the well garbling of spices;’ and in 
1707, by stat. 6 Anne, ο. 16, the lord mayor and aldermen were 
empowered to appoint a garbler of spices for the city of London, an 
officer whose functions seem at present by no means unnecessary.* 
The word garble, however, in common parlance, is now confined to 
written statements of fact, in which certain parts are omitted, so as to 
give a false colour to the whole; this is called “a garbled statement.” 
416. Of the classes in this branch of our discussion, that of new New words. 
words requires the most careful attention; for, on the one hand, 
every new word introduced to express a new and just conception, or 
to express a former conception more adequately, is not only an addi- 
tion to the wealth of a language, but is the germ of new thoughts, and, 
ἢ consequently, of additional words ; and if it be well chosen in point 
of sound, it renders the language richer in melody, and more pleasing 
to the ear; but if it be introduced from mere caprice, without neces- 
Sity, or to express coarse or over-refined thoughts or feelings, or if, in 
point of sound, it be comparatively harsh and unpleasant, it deserves 
reprobation, and should in use be discountenanced. The rules laid 
down by Horace for the proper introduction of new words into the 
Latin tongue are applicable, mutatis mutandis, to our own, and all 
other cultivated languages— 
—— Si fortd necesse est 
Indiciis monstrare recentibus abdita rerum, 
Fingere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
Continget : dabiturque licentia sumpta pudenter, 
Et nova factaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si 
Greco fonte cadant parce detorta. De Art, Poet, v. 47, &e. 


eo A new-discover’d theme 
For those unheard in ancient times may claim 

A just and ample licence, which, if us’d 

With fair discretion, never is refus’d. 

New words and lately made shall credit claim, 
‘If from a Grecian source they gently stream. Francis, 


417. The incessant activity of minds in a highly-civilized society is when 
justifiable. 
1 Powell v. Bradburgh, &c., B. R., 1847. 2 Ducange, voc. garbellare. 
3 See Hassall on Food and its Adulterations. 
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constantly producing new sciences, new modifications of science, new 
inventions, or new modes of operation, every one of which requires an 
appellation unknown to former ages. The cinctured Cethegi of 
ancient Rome would have found infinitely less cause for wonder at the 
refinements of the Augustan age, than the rude Jutes, and Angles, 
and Saxons who first landed on our coasts, would have, could they be 
resent at a lecture of Professor Owen on Paleontology, or examine 
the tubular bridge of the Menai Strait, or witness the effect of that 
modern miracle, the electric telegraph; yet each of these objects 
requires for its full intelligibility, not one, but a whole train of new 
words, adding as much to the activity and power of our minds, as to 
the richness and variety of our language. Nor is this all; sciences 
long cultivated may, from former defect or abuse—as, for instance, 
from what Mr. Mansel justly calls “ the vague and vacillating employ- 
ment in modern philosophy, of the term Idea”'—require words new to 
our own language. Mr. Mansel elsewhere says, “1 have availed 
myself of the term envisage as the best English equivalent that has 
yet been proposed, to the German anschauen, a word which is applied 
generally to any presentation of individual objects in sense or imagina- 
nation.””®» We are not so much restricted as the Romans were to the 
use of Greek in framing new words from foreign sources ; still, as that 
language is so peculiarly well fitted for forming compounds, it will 
frequently be found most advisable, in matters of science, to draw 
from it as a pure and intelligible source. Thus my friend, Mr. H, 
Lee, whose careful experiments have thrown much light on the 
vitiated state of the blood, has recently given to its glutinous con- 
sistency the designation of Jaodemia, from the Greek ἐξώδης, gluti- 
nous, and agua, blood. Of derivations from other languages I have 
spoken above.* Horace adds to his directions for forming new words, 
similar advice for the giving an effect of novelty to known words,— — 
Dixeris egregit, notum si callida verbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum,* 
This seems, indeed, chiefly applicable to poetical composition, as in 
Virgil’s “ mare velivolum ”— | 
Ciim Jupiter ethere summo 
Despiciens mare velivolum terrasque jacentes,° 
Velivolum might perhaps be loosely imitated in English, “ the sail- 
swept sea ;” but Dryden has judiciously avoided so bold a compound— 
When from aloft almighty Jove surveys 
Earth, air, and shores, and navigable seas, 
Horace’s rule, however, may be often applied to philosophical δὰ 
Lord Bacon says, that though his “ conceptions are new, and different 
from the common,” yet he “religiously maintains the ancient ΩΝ 
of speech,’ The intention was good, so far as practicable; but 
' Prolegomena Logica, p. 46. 5 Ibid, p, 107, 


5 Supra, 5, 398. 4 De Art, Poet, v. 41, Ἷ 
® Hneid, i. v, 224, ® De Augment, Scient. sect, ili, 
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| cannot say that it was always carried into effect by his lordship, with 
ect success. 


ἢ ever may be the fitness of an individual word, yet the warning of 
| Horace should be kept in view. ‘The license of coining new words 
should be “sumpta pudenter,” “used sparingly.” The Poet CoLE- 
RIDGE, whose sweet verses are, for the most part, masterpieces of the 
pure English tongue, was apt, in his prose works, to be too lavish in 
pouring from classical sources (for he was a ripe and good scholar) 
}) new compounds, which overburdened his style. In his small volume 
| on ‘ The Constitution of the Church and State,’ I noted the following: 
ΤΠ allocosmite, allogeneous, coinstaneous, clerisy, dwarfdom, extroitive, 
}\enclesia, heterocosmite, inverminate, interdependency, incorrespondency, 
ἢ 2ogery, maitresseries, metapolitics, metapoliticians, plebification, precon- 
ἢ figuration, personeity, proprietage, retroitive, and transuterine, besides 
᾿ some known words used in new senses, as nationality and propriety, and 
some words of our old writers, which had become antiquated, and were 
scarcely worth revival, as difluent, a word of Sir Taomas Browne’s; 
Passymnetry and concinnity, of Dr. HENRY Morn’s, and inconversance, 
} from More’s “ inconversable ;” all which I the more regret, as such 
an abundance of uncommon words tends to repel the casual reader, 
rather than to invite him to the perusal of a work abounding in pro- 
found and original thoughts. To form a new English word of two 
ἢ Latin words, each of which is a mere translation of a corresponding 
English one, and where no euphony is thereby gained, is palpably 
Punnecessary. A manufactured article has lately been introduced 
under the title of Pannuscorium; the fabric is said to be ve 
useful for certain purposes, but its name is a mere translation of cloth- 
kather, the two substances of which it is composed. The words 
pannus, cloth, and corium, leather, are simply added together in one 
Wjlanguage, as they are in the other; nor do they gain thereby in 
euphony ; for as our th is a single articulation, the English name con- 
}tains in effect only nine articulations in three syllables, whereas the 
luseless Latin compound has twelve articulations in five syllables. 
|That the barbarous hybrid word linguistique is wholly unnecessary is 
Pobvious, for the definition given of it, in 1835, exactly applies to 
glottology as used by some continental writers, or to glossology, which 
prefer ; these words differ only in dialect, and are both derived 
egularly from the Greek. The unavoidable haste in which our 
aily newspapers are written, tends much to produce new words 
which are often unnecessary, but sometimes form valuable additions 
to our language. “ A risky customer” was lately used, to signify a 
ustomer whom a tradesman cannot trust without much risk of loss ; 
so “a noteworthy person,” meaning a person worthy of note. Neither 
pf these compounds appears necessary ; but the word foresense seems 
50 be judiciously applied in the passage—‘ the Basques have a fore- 


418. When the justifying causes, above enumerated, are wanting, when 
a new word becomes a blemish; nay, we must remember, that what- ™Justifiable. 
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sense of the miseries of a civil war.” It’ is remarkable how soon 
many new words come into general use, which seem originally to be 
mere vulgarisms, or colloquial expressions. ‘The word cab, which is 
an abbreviation of the French cabriolet, was unknown in England 
thirty years ago; but in a few years from its introduction, it was 
admitted even into our statutory law. Words of this description, 
however, are equally apt to go soon out of use. We hear nothing 
now of any carriage termed the diligence, or the dilly, though common 
in the latter part of the last century— 

So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 

The Derby dilly carrying three insides. 

Loves of the Triangles, 

419. Having considered several distinctions of words in regard to 
their intrinsic circumstances, I come to extrinsic circumstances, that is 
those of one word in relation to other words. First, as to analogy or 
anomaly. All our reasoning is either logical or analogical ; that is, we 
reason either from universals to particulars, or else from like to like, 
Analogy, from the Greek ἀναλογία, is of the latter kind, which is 
naturally the less perfect. Where we perceive, or think we perceive, 
a similarity in certain causes, we infer, by analogy, that the conse- 
quences will be alike, and hence we lay it down as a rule that they 
should be so. But such rules are often violated by custom, and the 
result is called an anomaly, from the Greek ἀνομία, “ἃ breach of law, 
or rule:” hence certain words are classed as regular, and others as 
irregular ; but custom so far prevails over analogy, that it governs the 
standard language of a nation, whilst words formed by the strict rules 
of analogy are often banished to the vulgar or provincial dialects. 
Thus, a peasant may say, “1 drived two owes,” instead of I drove two 
oxen; where drived is in strict analogy to the regular termination of 
the past tense of verbs in general, and owes is equally so to the regular 
termination of the plural of nouns substantive in general; yet these 
words would be justly censured as not agreeable to the anomalies 
drove and oxen which are established by custom; for as Quintilian 
observes, “ analogy was not sent down from heaven when men were 
first created, but it was invented after they had talked together, and 
had noted how sounds occurred in speech: consequently, it rests not 
on reason, but on example.”* Glossologists, therefore, have often 
taken care to point out anomalous words, That indefatigable lexico- 
grapher, CoNSTANTINE, has subjoined to his great work above fifty: 
columns of anomalous Greek words. So Grim, in his Deutsche 
Grammatik, has collected “anomalien des gothischen substantivs’” 
(v. i, 610), “der altnordischen substantivdeclinationen” (i. 663), 
“des mittelniesderlandischen substantivum” (ib. 693), “der gothis« 
chen conjugation” (ib, 851), “der mittelniederlandischen conjugation” 


' Non enim, cium primtim fingerentur homines, Analogia demissa colo formam: 
loquendi dedit ; sed inventa est postquam loquebantur, et notatum in sermone quid 
quomodd cideret, Itaque non ratione nititur, sed exemplo,—Inst, Orat, i, 6. . 
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(ib. 979), ὥς. My old and valued friend, the Rev. J. Penrose, in 
his work on the Atonement, has a remark, which, though applied by 
him to that sacred subject, may also illustrate the use of analogy in 
language. ‘It is the very principle of all reasoning by analogy, to 
from looser or less perfect analogies to the stricter and better. 

hus the child, whose first acquaintance with the larger quadrupeds 
is with the cow or the horse, is apt to give the name of cow or horse 
to any large quadruped that he happens to see.”' Agreeably to this, 
Sir Walter Scott used to relate the anecdote of a young boy, who 
had never seen any river but the Tweed until he was brought to 
Edinburgh, when he exclaimed, on beholding the Firth of Forth, 
3\“ Eh! What a bonnie Tweed!” “It is as indispensable a part of the 
jjorder of nature” (says Mr. Penrose) ‘to lead the mind through very 
j\loose analogies to an enlarged and real knowledge, as it is to enlarge 
the bodily frame through the ordinary processes of nutrition and 
growth.” In like manner, a boy being taught that many Latin words 
ending in us in the nominative, have ὁ for the termination of the 
genitive, as lupus, lupi—dominus, domini, &c., will be apt to think that 
Pmanus should give mani, and munus, muni; but as he acquires a better 
knowledge of the language, he discovers that these words have different 
Panalogies, so that manus, by a stricter analogy, forms in the genitive 
Pmanis, and munus forms muneris: and these words, which at first 
seemed to him to be irregular, are now found to be regular. Hence 
arises the variety of declensions and conjugations in different inflected 
ages, as will be seen hereafter. Grammarians for the most part 


= 


Fspeak of analogy as having relation exclusively to the forms of inflec- 
. tion of nouns and verbs. “ Analogia est similium similis declinatio. 
VAvoparia est inequalitas declinationum, consuetudinem sequens.’” 
But both these appear also in other forms of speech. In the formation 
of abstract substantives of opposite meanings, we say by analogy grati- 

de and ingratitude ; yet we express the opposite to magnitudo, not 
by parvitudo, but by parvitas. In comparatives, we say great, greater, 
reatest, yet we do not say good, gooder, goodest, but good, better, best ; 
50 in Latin, not bonus, bonior, bonissimus, but bonus, melior, optimus ; 
80 in Greek, not ἀγαθὸς, ayaborepoc, ἀγαθοτατος, but ἀγαθὸς, 
ivwy, ἄριστος ; so in ordinal numbers, we say sixth, seventh, &c., 
yet we do not say oneth, twoth, but first, second; as in Latin, not 
nitus, duitus, but primus, secundus. And similar anomalies are found 
n most, if not all languages. Some persons pertinaciously refuse to 
employ a well-established anomaly. ‘Inherent quidam” (says Quin- 
ilian) ** molestissima diligentie perversitate.”* Because from veloa: 
he analogical form velociter was in use, they used audaciter, when the 
stablished form was audacter. So we sometimes find persons em- 
loving jirstly and illy, where the established adverbial forms are first 
nd dl. 


; 1 Moral Principle of the Atonement, p. 808. 
2 A. Gell. lib, ii, c, 25. 3 Inst. Orat. lib. i. ς, 6. 
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420. The identity of different words in sense, or sound, furnishes 
other classes, Where in any given language two words not agreeing 
in sound are considered as having the same signification, they are com- 
monly called synonyms, from the Greek συνωνυμία, a derivative of 
ὄνομα, with the preposition σὺν: In point of fact, it can seldom, or 
never happen, that any two words in a language can express exactly 
the same conception ; for if the conception be of an external object, we 
shall generally find that the object differs in some quality, or is viewed 
in different lights when expressed by the different words, The English 
horse and steed signify the same kind of animal, but custom has given 
them different applications. We may say “ the knight was mounted 
on his steed ;” but it would sound pedantic or ridiculous to say ‘‘ the 
dung-cart was drawn by its steed.” Pocock asserts, that the Arabic 
language has above a thousand words signifying a sword.’ GoLius 
says, it has above five hundred signifying a lion.* Srmonis says, he has 
reckoned in Greek forty-six words signifying rough, and above fifty 
signifying obscure. No doubt, in all these cases a nice discrimination 
would give to each word its peculiar force and meaning. If the con- 
ception be of a mental object, which, as such, cannot be brought to the 
test of sensible experience, it will be still more difficult to find any 
two words which do not express distinguishable shades or modifica- 
tions of the same idea, when applied to different circumstances. A 
schoolmaster asked a little boy, “ Don’t you love me?” “No, sir,” 
said the child, “1 like you; but I love my mamma.” Pity has for its 
synonyms, in Mackenzik’s Dictionary of Synonyms, “ commiseration, 
compassion, painful sympathy, sympathy, condolence, mercy, cle- 
mency.” It is clear that circumstances might occur, in which any one 
of these words could not properly be substituted for the others. Col- 
lections of synonyms have been made in many different languages, In 
the Greek, AmMMmonius, who lived in the fourth century, wrote περὲ 
ὁμοίων καὶ διαφέρων λέξεων, “on similar and differing words” (ed, 
Valckenaer, 4°, Lugd. Bat. 1739). Of Latin synonyms, there is a good 
collection, with judicious remarks, in Dr, Crompin’s Gymnasium, Of 
French Synonyms, the Abbé Grrarp was the first (above a century 
ago) to make a valuable collection, He says, with truth, in regard 
to his own language, “ Je n’ai copié personne, Je ne crois pas méme 
qu’il y ait encore eu personne ἃ copier sur cette matiére.”* In 1766, 
came forth the first English work on synonyms, by Dr. TrusLER, who 
did little more than adapt Girard’s distinctions, as far as the difference 
of the languages would permit, to English phraseology. The present 
century has seen several similar collections, the best of which was 
Mr. Tayvor’s, in 18138, A few pages are dedicated by MARTINA 
to Spanish synonyms, comprehending not only nouns substantive and 


‘ t 
! Notes to Abulfaragius, p, 153, 
5 Lexicon Arabico Latinum, col, 105, 
5 Introductio in Ling, Grme, p, 14. 
4 Synonymes Frangoia, Pref, p. x, 
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| adjective, and verbs, but also pronouns and adverbs; and, in some * 
instances, the synonymous agreement of a word with a phrase, as 
despacio compared with a poco," 

_ 421, Some words ae avnasute regarded as synonyms, which False 
ate not so in fact. The English word spouse has been represented as *Y*°?Y™* 
synonymous with a “married person,” either husband or wife; 

| whereas in truth it signifies exclusively a person betrothed, but not yet 

| married. It is a translation of the Latin sponsus and sponsa, which 
were derived from spondeo, to stipulate. or it was an ancient usage 

|| of the Romans for a man and woman to stipulate together for a future 

|) marriage.* Hence in the law and custom of this country (and, indeed, 

| of all Christian Europe), for many centuries, spouses were persons be- 
_trothed but not married. Yet in process of time, the designation was 
often applied to married persons ; and Johnson even defines the word 

|\| spouse, “one joined in marriage, a husband or wife.”* A like error 

' was applied to the word espousals. By the proper definition, espousals 
were a mutual promise of future marriage ;* they were, therefore, 

| necessarily contracted per verba de futuro, “ in words of future time ;” 
whereas a contract of marriage per verba de presenti was, by the law 

|) of England, until the year 1753, an actual, legal, and valid marriage? 

|| and on this distinction often depended the most important interests of 
‘individuals and of families, 

422. The converse of a synonym is a word, which, with the same, Homo- 
‘or nearly the same sound, expresses different meanings. Words of Phe 
this sort are called, by recent writers, Homophones; from the Greek 

I) duoc, “like,” and φωνὴ, “ vocal sound.” Collections of such words 

| have been made in several languages, It may have been observed 

|| that the treatise of Ammonius above mentioned comprehended Greek 
homophones as well as synonyms. Thus he says βασκαίνω signifies 

| both to envy, and to calumniate. Μάγον, he says, is used by Aischines 

| for a certain kind of medicine, and by Herodotus for a person employed 

| | in sacred services. Among the manuscripts extant in Thibet, there is 

|| a treatise by Sanuu Kirti, entitled Hjam Divangs, on words having 

| the same sound but different significations.® The words, which are 

||| most commonly noticed as belonging to this class, are words signifying 
totally different objects; but strictly speaking, the class includes also 
those which present the same conception in different relations; as our 

1 word Action, which may signify the quality or state of acting, or an 


' 4Gram, Espagn. pp. 206—216. 

) _? Sponsalia dicta sunt a spondendo, nam moris fuit veteribus stipulari et spondere 
|) sibi uxores futwras, Unde et sponsi sponseque appellatio nata est.—Digest, lib. 
Ἢ xxiii. t. i. ἔν, 2 et 8. 

) Johnson, ad voc. 

: * area sunt mentio et repromissio nuptiarum futurarum,—Digest, lib, iii, 
Het. i, fr, 1. 
|) * Letter to Lord Brougham on Irish Marriages, 1844, p. 7. And see the 

) Opinion of Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, in the Queen against Millis, 22 Feb, 1844, 
| δ Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, pp. 74, 151. 
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act or thing done, or operation, or the series of events represented , 
a fable, or gesticulation, or a lawsuit, or a battle by land or se 
Words of the first kind will often be found on examination to be d 
rived from different languages or dialects: of these an obvious examp 
is furnished by our word Rent, which signifies— 

1. A rent caused by tearing, as in cloth, ex. gr. “ No man putte 
a piece of a new garment upon an old; if otherwise the new make 
arent.”* In this sense, the word is from the Anglo-Saxon renda 
to rend, or tear, which seems to be connected with the German reissé 
of the same meaning. 

2. A rent paid for the hiring of a house, land, &c. In this sens 
the word is from the Latin reditus, or redditus inserting n. Redit 
is a participle from redeo, 1 return, whence reditus predii means tl 
sum which the farm returns annually, “ proventus qui quotannis redit. 
Redditus is a participle from reddo, I render, as “ reddite que sw 
Crsaris Cesar” — render unto Cresar the things which be Cesar’s, 
Words of this kind sometimes differ slightly, or not at all in pronu 
ciation, as male from the Latin masculus, “ masculine,’’ and mail fro: 
the French male, “a sack for carrying letters,” ὅς,  Homophon 
words of the other kind are much more numerous. They arise fro: 
the natural transitions of thought and feeling in the human mind. TI 
thought of doing an act implies the existence of an agent, and that: 
the act done, or to be done. The feeling of an impulse involves 
sense of acquiescence or of resistance: and there are numerous oth 
relations of thought or feeling (to which I shall hereafter advert 
which give occasion in one language to separate words, whilst | 
another language a common word expresses both of the allied conce] 
tions or emotions, and we can only perceive by the context, to which 
applies. Thus in a case before the late Lord Chief Justice TenTERDE) 
a question arose, as to the meaning of the word Commission; and h 
lordship observed, that it might signify either, “ 1st, a trust or authori 
exercised ; or 2dly, the instrument conveying the authority or trus 
or 8rdly, the persons by whom the trust or authority is exercised 
and that in such case “the court must collect from the context of tl 
sentence in which the word occurs, and of the other parts of tl 
instrument, in which of the three senses it was used,’’* There a 
various other senses of commission, as of a sum charged by comme 
yr agents, a fee paid to certain judicial officers, a verbal authori 

given, &c.; and various modes of determining them are employed, a 
cording to their respective circumstances. It would be neither esirab 
nor indeed possible to exclude words of this kind from any cultivate 
language; but their abuse too often leads to most pernicious cons 
quences; as is particularly observable in the above remarks on tl 
word Nature. 

423. Another important distinction of words in relation to eac 


' Luke v, 36, * Calvin, Lexic, Jurisdic, ad νοῦ, 
5 Luke xxii, 21, 4 ἃ Barnewall and Cresswell’s Reports, 855, 
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| other, is that of their generic or specific signification, as shown by the 
| same or different words. The Latin word beneficium, in its proper 
generic use, signifies ‘‘ any benefit whatever,” and the Latin confero is 
| “to confer,” in general; but in the middle ages beneficium was em- 
| ployed to signify specifically what was otherwise called feudum, a 
_ feudal grant of land from a superior to an inferior, for which the latter 
| was bound to render homage to the former: and confero was, at the 
| same time, used specifically to signify the issuing of such a grant. 
| Now it happened in the year 1158, that Pope Adrian, in a letter to 
the Emperor Frederick, used the words “ imperialis insigne corone 
| conferens,” and intimated that he would willingly do him “ majora 
| beneficia.” The emperor indignantly resented these words, as imply- 
‘ing that the imperial dignity was a feudal grant conferred on him by 
‘papal authority. Adrian, however, disclaimed this meaning, and 
_asserted that by the word benejicia, he merely meant benefits in general ; 
and that he used confero to signify the act, which he had officially 
performed, of placing the crown on the Emperor’s head, at his corona- 
tion.! We, ina free country, have an instinctive abhorrence of slavery. 
But the generic term Slave includes a great variety of specific relations, 
which should be carefully distinguished in our reasoning on them. 
|| There appear to have been among our Saxon ancestors two species of 
|’ slaves, the Servus, or household slave, and the Villanus, or rustic 
|, slave:® and the villanus was afterwards distinguished into the villein 
‘in gross, and the villein regardent.* Among the Greeks there were 
the δοῦλος, θεράπων, λάτρης, ὀικέτης, ἀνδράποδον, δορυάλωτος, and in 
different countries the Εἵλωτες, Πενέσται, Κλαρώται, Μκνωΐται, &e.* 
|| Among the Hindoos, slaves are of fifteen kinds, Gerhejat, Keereeut, 
|| Lubdehee, Daydvaupdkut, Eendkal Behrut, Ahut, Mookhud, Joodeh 
Perraput, Punjeet, Opookut, Perberjdbesheet, Gheerut, Bhekut, Berbak- 
| rut, and Beekreet.° 
‘424, A correlation exists in the mind between certain thoughts, 
| and also between certain feelings, which gives occasion to a class of 
|| words that may be called reciprocal ; as in the natural correlation of 
i parent and child, the social of master and servant, the commercial of 
!) buying and selling, the political of freeman and slave, the legal of plaintiff 
|) and defendant, the military of belligerent and neutral, the scientific of 
|’ teaching and learning, the local of above and below; and numerous 
| others, all which are differently provided for in different languages, the 
'. correlation being sometimes marked by separate words, as in the cases 
|) just mentioned, and a common term being sometimes used to mark 
) indifferently either of the related conceptions. The parental relation 
|) gives occasion in our own and every other language to the separate 
|) words Father and Mother, and we apply the common word Parent to 


i a 
1 Pabst Hadrians Entschuldigung wegen des wahren Verstands derer Worte bene- 
+ ficium et conferve.—Senkenberg, Corp, Jur, Feud. Ger. p. 528. 
_ Spelman, voc, Servus. 3 Blackst. Com. 
* Julius Pollux, lib. iii, chap, viii. 5 Halhed, Gentoo Law, chap, viii. s. 1. 
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express . that relation in both sexes, but the latter provision seems to 
wanting in most barbarous languages. So as to the connubial relati 
we have the correlative terms Husband and Wife, but we have a 
English no common term for both, except that of “ married persons ;” 
whereas the French, besides Mari and Femme, have the common 

les Epoux. In some languages there is an obvious analogy of μάν 
between words expressing an analogy in natural relationship; as in the 
Hungarian Fivér, brother, Névér, sister; Jpa, father-in-law, Napa, 
mother-in-law. In Latin, I have reckoned up sixty-three distinct 
terms, several of which can only be rendered in English by an awkward 
circumlocution: as Triavus, a great-grandfather's great-grandfather. 
Trineptis, the great-granddaughter of a great-grandson, or great-grand- 
daughter. So we have in Greek ἀνεψιάδης answering to our “ first 
cousin once removed.” In the Hindu law, Sapinda is any one within 
the sixth degree of ascent or descent. Samonadaca includes relations 
so far as their births and family names are known.” I observed in 
Scotland, that where the precise degree of relationship was o obscure, 
and perhaps distant, the individual was in common discourse called ; 
connection. The great distinction between relationships by consan 
nity and affinity, is by many persons little understood. Consnngulate 
is relation by blood, “« Affinity is relation by marriage,”® so that my 
wife’s sister by consanguinity is my sister by affinity. In the social 
relations of master and servant, the terms used vary according to tlie 
political institutions and usages of different countries, but there must 
- necessarily be a correlation in the terms used, the Servus must have a 
Dominus ; and when freed, the Libertus must have a Patronus, The 
Apostle says, in the original Greek, Oi δοῦλοι ὑπακούετε τοῖς κυρίοις 
(literally, slaves, obey your lords,) which in our translation is softened 
down to “ servants, be obedient to them that are your masters.”* On 
the other hand, the word servant is superseded in the United States by 
the more refined expression, a help, hat the correlative term is for 
the person helped, I do not know, In commercial relations, men 
began with barter, a term equally applicable to both parties concerned ; 
but as soon as a common medium of exchange was agreed on ( whether 
of cowries, or lumps of metal, or lastly of coined money), the acts of 
“buying and selling,” and the persons of “ buyer and seller,” were 
necessarily distinguished in language; though some terms applicable 
to both parties were also employed, as “ to deal,” “ bargain,” ὅθ. In 
political relations, the term ‘ freeman” implies the existence, some- 
where or other, of persons not free, under some of the various m 
cations of non-freedom above alluded to, The opposite to “ sovereign” 
is subject: and though in one sense the term people may compreh 
both sovereign and subject, yet the term “ the sovereign people” Ἢ 


1 Harris's Institutes of Justinian, lib, iii, t. 6. 
* Sir W, Jones, Inst, Menu, chap, v, 60, 

" 1 Blackst, Com, 484, 

* Ephes, vi, 5, 
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always be a solecism; just as it would be absurd to say the black 
white, though in a certain sense both black and white may be termed 
colours. Again, the sovereign may be a tyrant, or a just king; and 
Laneuer forcibly says, “Tyranni regibus, injusti principes justis ὁ 
‘diametro opponuntur.” “Tyrants are the diametrical opposites of 
kings, unjust princes of the just.”* In legal phraseology, the plaintiff 
is necessarily contradistinguished to the defendant, the actor to the 
‘reus; but they are both comprehended under the term Pars, “a 
. party to the suit.” So, with us, the court, which decides on the law, 
is contradistinguished to the jury, which determines the fact; and an 
| ordinary juror is contradistinguished to a talesman. It is remarkable, 
that different as the Roman procedure in general was from our own, 
it yet admitted, in certain cases, a practice not dissimilar to our choice 
of talesmen. For ULpran says, “nonnunquam solent magistratus 

populi Romani, viatorem nominatim, vice arbitri, dare.” The 
‘magistrates of the Roman people use sometimes to nominate a traveller, 
in place of an arbitrator.”* But he adds, “this is rarely done, and 
only in case of urgency.” In the modern law of war, neutrals are 
properly contradistinguished to belligerents; but these terms are of 
‘comparatively recent date. Grorius calls the neutrals, “in bello 

medios,” ‘‘ mediates in a war.’”* ByNKERSHOEK describes them simply 
fas ‘non hostes,” “not enemies:™ and he briefly, but energetically 
states their duty—*Horum officium est omni modo cavere, ne se 
ello interponant, et his quam illis partibus sint vel wquiores, vel - 
iniquiores.”” ‘‘ Their duty is by all means to take care, that they do 
ot interpose in the war; nor show themselves more favourable, or 
nore unfavourable to either party’’*—a doctrine everywhere allowed in 
theory, but alas! almost everywhere disregarded in practice! In all 
sciences, and in all arts, the acts of teaching and learning must be reci- 

rocal ; and most cultivated tongues supply such terms, as ‘‘ to teach,” 
a to learn,” docere and discere, διδάσκω and μανθάνω. Nevertheless 
ar verb learn is from the Anglo-Saxon leran, * to teach.” In old 
English, we have “scole to lerne chyldre in,” for “school to teach 
hildren in,” and to learn or larn is still used provincially for to teach.® 
They don’t know, and they wo’nt let me larn ’em,” says the Irish 
hedge schoolmaster. Inthe Malay language, ajar is both to learn and 
to teach’ In reference to local relation, the meaning of susque deque 
ivas disputed in the time of Aulus Gellius;® but it clearly meant, as 
explained by Dacier, “ to care not whether things looked up or down ;” 
5. being used for upwards, and de for downwards; as in suspicio, 
and despicio, and in sursum and deorsum., Thus the Parasite says to 
the slave Parmeno— 


1 Vindicie contra Tyrannos, Qu. 3. 5 Ulpian, Digest, v. 1, 82. 
_ 3 De Jur, Bel, and Pace, iii, 17, 4 Quest. Jur, Pub. lib. i, ¢, 9. 
δ Thid. 5 Halliwell, ad voc, 


7 Crawfurd, voc. ajar, 8 Noct, Attic, lib. xvi. ¢. 9. 
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Sex ego te totos, Parmeno, hos menses quietum reddam, ᾿ 
Ne sursum deorsum cursites. j 
I’ll give thee rest for six months, Parmeno, @ 
From running up and down," i 


425. The repetition of the same sounds, which is sometimes callec 
iteration or duplication, and sometimes, though improperly, reduplica 
tion, is found in all languages, ancient and modern, barbarous anc 
polite, and produces many remarkable effects. Dr. Lux says, “ th 
repetition of nouns or particles is often recurred to (in Hebrew) fo 
the of denoting distribution, diversity, comparison, or th 
like.?® Mr. CrawFurp says, “ the practice of reduplication is so fre 


quent in Malay, that it requires to be separately considered.” * H 
f repetition which ar 


then proceeds to enumerate the various forms Ὁ 
admitted in that language, and which, together with those allowed b 
other idioms, I shall here notice. First, the mere sound is repeated 
Secondly, an entire word is repeated, either adjective or substantive 
in the literal or a figurative sense. Thirdly, a substantive or adjectiv 
ig abbreviated. Fourthly, a radical is repeated with a particle prefix 
suffixt or interfixt, serving to show relation or negation. Example 
of all these forms will appear in considering the different effects ¢ 
repetition, in different languages, as to signification. 

426, It has been seen that many onomatopoeias necessarily requil 
a repetition of sounds, as in our cuckoo; a parallel to which is foun 
in gugumi, the name of a bird in Western Australia, whose note 1 
gembles that of the cuckoo. Another bird in that country is calle 
from its note wida-wida. Among the Mantchu Tatars, haka-hiki 
used to express laughter; and tuk-tuk the palpitation of the hear 
Indeed repetitions of sound from this cause are frequent in most la 


guages. 
427. Α still more general cause of repetition is the wish to expre 
a feeling more forcibly. With this view we repeat the adverb ver 
as “very very good ;”” and we repeat our exclamations, hear! hea 
bravo! bravo! encore! encore! ἴῃ Hungarian, igen igen ember is * 
very good man,” In Hebrew, Dr. Lex observes that “ if one wo 
may be qualified in its signification by the addition of another, 
similar result will be obtained when any word is repeated; and ὁ 
effect will be the same, whether both such words are written oub 
length, or whether they are combined in one.” * Thus in Ecclesiast 
¢, vii, v.24, what our translation renders “ exceeding deep,” is int 
original MWY MOY, deep deep. In the Narraganset (N. Americ 
language the name of God is Manit Manitoo, “ Spirit of Spirits.” . 
French, bonbons are sweetmeats. In Italian, or ora is * immediatel 
“at this moment of time.” In Malay, bdsar bdsar is ** very 

In Wolof, nthioi nthioi, “ green green,” is the name of ἃ green pa 


2 Hebrew Grammar, art, 222, No, 


1 Terent, Eun, a, fi, se, 2, ¥ 46, 
4 Hebr, Gram, art, 169, No, 1. 


® Malay Grommar, p. 57, 


συ, . 4 
/ a ὁ 
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᾽ 
| poem. In Yoruban, pelle pelleis “ very gently,” and rondon rondon 
is “ very pale.” In Western Australia, kallang kallang is “ very hot.” 
| In Taitian, téa-téa is “ very white.” So is funfun in Yoruban. In 
| Cayuscan, thlaththlako has the same signification, In Bornu, zwmzwm 
| is ἐς hot,’ and shwm shum is ‘ fermented liquor.” In Bechuana, ceu 
| is “white,” ceu thata, ‘“ whiter or whitest,” and cew thata thata, the 
|| “ whitest emphatically.” In some instances, repetition may give a 
| word the effect of a diminutive, as in the Susu language di is “a 
| child,” didi “ an infant.” In the Mandingo language, dingo is “a 
| child,” dindingo “ an infant ;” and ba is “ a river,” baba “ a rivulet 
or minor stream.” Again, repetition may express an indifference or 
uncertain state of feeling, as in the Italian cost, cost! in the Bohemian 
| gakz takz, tak tak, and in our correspondent expression 80, so! In 
| French, miton-mitaine is said of a remedy or expedient, which does 
neither good nor harm. In Malay, kala is “time,” and kalu kala, 
_ perhaps,” i. e. time will show. 
428. In some languages a simple repetition expresses the plural Purality. 

number of things or persons. In Malay, orang orang signifies “ men,” 
_ raja raja “princes,” longlongan, “ fireworks,” riris riris, “* continuous 
' drops‘of rain.” And so a collective quantity of anything, as in the 
Tuitian huru, “a hair,” huru huru, “ the hair of a person’s head.” 
429, In many languages repetition expresses frequency, either as ἃ Frequency- 
_ general notion, or as the name of an act implying frequent motion, or 

οἵ something produced by or employed in producing such motion. 

᾿ The adverb “ frequently” is, in Hungarian, ottan ottan, In Malay, 
| gupuk gupuk is “ hastily.” In West Australian, dak dak is “ mme- 
|| diately.” In Javanese, wanti wanti is “ incessantly.” In Wolof, leg- 
leg is “frequently.” In Tongan, fa fa is “to grope about.” In 
 Yoruban, fuke fuke is “ palpitating.” In German, sehling-schlang is 
- slinging the arms in walking.’ In Malay, hata kata is “ chatting,” 
agreeing in effect with the talkee-talkee of the West Indian negroes, 
| Pehi-pohi, in Marquesan, is “ to beat.” Fatoo-fatoo, in Tongan, is 

' “to fold up.” Toni toni, in Marquesan, is “ to sew. Fango fango 
' in Tongan, is “ to blow the nose.” Kubhee kubhee, in Hindoostanee, 
tis “ now and then.” Minta, in Malay, is ‘to ask ;” minta minta is 
| “a beggar.” In Tongan, holo 15.“ to rub,” holo-holo is “ ἃ towel.” In 
- West Australian, butak butak is “ to wink frequently.” In Tongan, 
| hila kila is “ to dazzle.” In Malay, duga is “ to think;” duga duga 
\ to meditate.” 
430. Reciprocal action is expressed in our see-saw and roly poly. Reciprocity, 
| In West Australian, binbart-binbart expresses “ rolling from side to pica on τας 
" side.” In Mpongwe, timbia rimbia is the same. In Malay, tulung- ἶ 
tinulung is rendering each other mutual assistance. In West Austra- 
) lian, bur-bur is exact resemblance. In Yoruban, ommo is “a child,” 
and ommo ommo is “ a grandchild.” 
431. The notions of order and confusion are alike capable of ex- Order, 
co. 


| quet; answering exactly to the French ver-vert in Gresset’s well-known 


Figurative, 


With a 
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ve. 
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pression by the repetition of similar sounds; order is shown in dis 
tributive numerals. In Persian and Turkish, yek-yek is “ one by one; 
in Hindoostanee, dus dus is “ ten by ten ;” in Mongol, khougar khougai 
is “ two by two.” So in the distribution of substantives, in the 
Yoruban language, dgba agba is “ man by man,” In Laplandish, yapesi 
yapai is “ from year to year ;” in Hungarian, eszendorol eszendore the 
same. In Malay, muda mudahan is “ easily,” and suka suka is “ sepa: 
rately.” In Yoruban, haba haba is “ irregularly.” In Hindoostanee 
Jugra-rugra is “a (confused) brawl.” In Malay, téba-tiba is “ un 
awares,” Jn Tongan, fa-fa is “ to grope about,” and heke heka is 
“ slip pper Oe 4 

432. It is to be observed that the repetition sometimes gives’ 8 
figurative sense to a word, as in Malay, kuda is a horse, kuda huda 
a wooden frame, which we call in English a horse, to dry linen on; 
ular a snake, ular ular a brook, from its serpentine course; mata 
“the eye,” mata-mata “a scout.” In Tongan, matta is “ the eye, 
and eg? is “ἃ chief,” matta-matta-egi is “ stately,” one who has the 
appearance of a chief. In Yoruban, ennu is the mouth, ifennukons 
(that is fi ennu ko ennu, mouth to mouth, as in kissing) is used te 
express agreement. 

433. In most of the above examples the repetition is of a word, ix 
whole or part, simply; but in some there is a connecting particle 
This latter form of repetition occurs in many languages both cultivates 
and uncultivated. We have the phrase hand to hand— 

In single opposition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower,! 

In Italian, α mano a mano is “ successively.” In German, hand i 
hand is “ united.” In low French, jlic et flac expresses repeated 
slaps. Tn Hindoostanee, Jub ‘ the brn” lub a lub * brimfull ;” wuki 
«ὁ time,” wukt be wukt “ now and then,” * face,” roo bu 00 * fact 
to face.” Our “ here and there” is in cuales imit is, amot is, Ir 
Laplandish it is tobben ya tobben. In Yoruban, ogbon is “* sense ΟἹ 
cunning,’ ᾿ ogbonkogbon is “ duplicity.” Sometimes the connective it 
abbreviated, as in ogbonkogbon just mentioned, where hogbon is a con 
traction of hi ogbon. So in Yoruban, ojo is “ἃ day,” ojojo (for 70 j 

70) ‘a long time.” Sometimes ἃ negative is added to the connective 
as in Hindoostanee, ga hkoosh, ga na koosh, “ now glad, now sad,” 

484, Analogous to the repetition of the same word, in whole οἱ 
part, is the kind of pleonasm, which is not uncommon in Greek, οἱ 
employing together a noun and verb of the same signification, as 
δουλείαν δουλεύειν, to serve as a slave, πόλεμον πολεμεῖν, to War as : 
warrior. ‘ Manifesta in his” (says ὟΝ ΕΙΒΚᾺ) “ est simplicitas antiquam 
redolens mtatem—nam priusquam populus artibus bonis excolitur, et 
dicendi maximé artem tractare incipit, multa in sermone adhibet, qua 
deinceps elegantiorum hominum polita oratio respuit.” _‘ There is in 

1 Shakespeare, Hen, 1V, Part I, a, i, se, 3, 
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these a manifest simplicity savouring of antiquity—for before a people 
is furnished with the liberal arts, and particularly before it begins to 
cultivate the arts of speech, it employs many unnecessary words which 
afterwards the polished oratory of a more refined age rejects.”* So 
we find in Latin authors, like pleonasms of various parts of speech, 
such as ‘ etiam quoque,” “ nunc jam,” “ properé ocyus,” “ id prop- 
terea” (for ided propterea), Thus in Terence— 

Id propterea nunc hane venientem sequor, 

Therefore, on this account, I now follow him coming hither.® 


Similar superfluities of expression occur in some of the older English 
poets, as Fairfax, speaking of the rich armour brought to Argantes— 
- He don’d them on, nor long their riches eye’d.® 


I am much inclined to think that not only what is called the augment 
in Greek verbs, as re in rérupa, but the like prefix in Latin verbs, as 
ce in cecini, are remnants of a more ancient form, in which a root was 
repeated, to express the past time of a verb, as rurruma contracted to 
τυτυπα, τυτυφα τετυφα ; and cincini to cicini, cecini ; which would not 
be more extraordinary than some of the repetitions above mentioned 
for expressing plurality in substantives, or a superlative quality in ad- 
jectives. At least, I have never met with any more probable suggestion 
of a cause for either the Greek augment or the Latin prefix; and it 
appears to me to be connected with the Sanskrit formation of the third 
or indefinite preterite of certain verbs, agreeably to Bopp’s remark : 
“The past time is expressed in the (Gretk) perfectum, as it is in the 
Sanskrit third preterite by reduplication. Here, too, as in Sanskrit, 
_ the absorbed accidental letters are thrown off, τέτυπα, or τέτυφα: In 
Sanskrit tutupa, from tup.’’* 

435. The effect of repetition of sounds, as agreeable to the auditorial Alliteration. 
faculties of mankind, in all stages of the development of that faculty, 
is shown, not only by the repetition of the same words, but by what 
is commonly called alliteration. Alliteration is defined by JOHNSON, 
“the beginning of several words, in the same verse, with the same 
letter; but this definition is far too limited. Alliteration is neither 
confined to verse, nor does it apply solely to the beginning of words, 
but is no less frequent at the end, furnishing our modern rhyme; and 
when in the middle, it contributed to the metre of our Saxon ancestors. 
It is true, that “ there are instances of it” (as Johnson justly observes) 
“in our oldest and best writers ;” and it often appears in their poetical 
works with striking effect. Thus Milton, in his noble description of 
the creation, says— 


1 Pleonasmi Greci, 5. 15 a, 2 Andria, a, ii, sc. 5. 

3 Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, vii, 12. 

4 Die Vergangenheit wird im Perfect : so wie im Sanskrit bey dem dritten Prat. 
durch die Reduplikation ausgedriickt. Auch worden hier, wie im Sanskrit, die 
aufgenommenen zufalligen Buchstaben abgeworfen, τέτυπα oder rérupa: Sanskr, 
Tutupa von Tup.—Conjugations system, Ed, Windischmann, p. 63, 
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a Behemoth, biggest born of earth, upheav’d 
His vastness. Paradise Lost, vii, 471. 
So Shakspeare, describing Lucretia in the grasp of Tarquin— 
Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fix’d 
In the remorseless wrinkles of his face, 
Rapeof Lucrece, stanza 81, 
Spenser abounds in alliterative lines, as— ) 
So faire and fresh, as freshest flowre in May, | 
f Faerie Queene, Ὁ. i. c, xii, st, 22, 
And again— 
The blazing brightnesse of her beautie’s beame. 
Ibid. st. 28, 
In the very old satirical poems this form of alliteration is common, as— 


Of rybauds y ryme 
Ant rede o my rolle, 
Harl, MSS, 2253, ἢ, 124 b. 


And equally so in the heroical ballads, as— 


On helmes gan they hewe : 
Thurch brinies brast the blod. 
Sir Tristrem, i, 18, | 
And it is ridiculed by Chaucer, as often introduced merely to eke out — 
a line— | 
All other women I forsake, 
And to an elf quene I me take, 2 
By dale, and eke by doun. Rime of Sire Thopus, 
At later periods it was intentionally used to produce a ludicrous effect, 
as— | 
They roll and rumble, 
They turn and tumble, 
As pygges do in a poke, Sir T, More. 


Such, too, are the expressions of the wolf in the German fable, when 
he feels large stones in his entrails— 
Was rumpelt und pumpelt 
In meinem Bauch herum ? 
Grimm, Sieb, jung, Geislein, 

436, Alliteration may consist either in a similarity of vowels, the — 
consonants being different, as in pell-mell; or in a similarity of con-— 
sonants, the vowels only being different, as in see-saw, It may occur 
in words alliterative to each other, as in ‘‘ Behemoth, biggest-born,” or in 
alliterative syllables of the same word, as in gewgaw. In the latter — 
case, the words form a class, to which few glossologists have paid 
much attention, but which are particularly noticed by Grimm and — 
ADELUNG, and we find numerous instances of them cited by JOHNSON, q 
Jamieson, Grose, Brockerr, and Hautiwetn, I have already men-— 
tioned several, under the heads. of Onomatopceia and Interjection, and — 
shall now select a few of those used as nouns substantive and adjective, 
as verbs and as adverbs, 
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437. Milton uses the word gewgaws as a substantive, in speaking Gewgaw, 
of the painted skins of the Britons: ‘a vanitie” (says he) “ which ἣν 
hath not yet left us, removed only from the skin to the skirt, behung 
now with as many-coloured ribands and gewgaws.” Johnson gives 
two dissonant etymologies of this word, viz., gegaf, Anglo-Saxon, and 
joyau, French; but neither of them seems very applieable to the mean- 
ing of the word, for the one signifies base, and the other a jewel. 

Mischmasch, in German, is from the verb mischen, to mix. And 
here I would observe that in such words it is oftentimes only one part 
that has a significant origin, the other being added merely for the 
sound. ‘ Mischmasch” (says Adelung) “ is a word used only in com- 
mon life to betoken, in a contemptuous sense, a mixture of various 
substances.’’® In Lower Saxon and Danish, we have miskmask; in 
French, micmac (an antique); in Scotch, mixtie-maxtie, or mixie- 
maxie; in old English, mingle-mangle.’ Adelung observes that in 
other like words, the repetition is unknown in High German.‘ 

_ Knickknacks, petty trifles or toys, generally used in the plural. In 
this instance, the latter part of the word is the significant, being derived 
from knack, a trick, a clever mode of doing anything.® 

Hurly-burly, a tumultuous uproar, as in a battle. Thus the witch 

answers the question, when shall we three meet again ?— 

When the hurly-burly’s done, 

When the battle’s lost and won.°® 
On this, HENDERSON remarks that, however mean this word may seem 
to modern ears, it came recommended to Shakspeare by the authority 
of H. Peacham, who, in a book professing to teach the ornaments of 
language, mentions hurly-burly as an onomatopeeia, signifying an uproar 
and tumultuous stir. Hurly seems allied to hurtle, mentioned in a 
former paragraph. 
Hubbub is a similar onomatopeia. Johnson, not apprehending such 
| a source of the word, says, “1 know not the etymology, unless it be 
from up, up, or hob-nob.”” Certainly it is not from either; but it is 
well applied by Milton to the tumult and noise at Babel, on the con- 
fusion of tongues— 


——_———— great laughter was in heaven, 
And looking down, to see the hubbud strange, 
And hear the din? 
438. The word zigzag is used adjectivally in English; as, “a zig- Zigzag, &e. 
zag line”’ is a line which advances by angular turns. It appears to be 
sometimes used also substantively, as the German der zickzack, which 
ADELUNG describes as ‘a line formed with in-and-out corners, like, for 
example, the Latin Z.”* He ascribes the origin of the word to the 
Low Saxon dialect, in which alliteration is much employed, as in misch- 


1 Hist. of England, b, ii, 2 Worterbuch, voc. mischmasch, 
8 Halliwell, voc. mingle, 4 Worterbuch, voc. wischwash, 
5 Halliwell, voc, knack, 6 Macbeth, a. i, sc, 1. 


7 Paradise Lost, b. xii, v. 59. 8. Worterbuch, vol, iv. p, 1701, 


st ne iain 


Argle-bargle, 
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masch, wirrwarr, &c. The significant portion is zag, from the German 
zacken, a point or indentation, as in the branches of a deer’s antlers, 
or in the prongs of a pitchfork. Zigzag, though it escaped Dr. John- — 


son, is used by many French as well as English authors, and is in 
common use in both countries. Embroidery in zigzag is expressed in 
Italian by another alliterative word, ghirigori. 

Humpty-dumpty is proverbially used for hunchbacked.' The signi- 
ficant part of the word is hump, which Johnson thought was corrupted 
from bump. He should have said that hump and bump were alike 
onomatopeeias, and that hump and hunch were varieties of pronuncia- 
tion, with the same meaning. Hence, humpback and hunchback 
equally signify having a crooked back. Richard III., who is popularly 
said to have been hunchbacked, is several times spoken of in Shak- 
speare by the appellation of ‘* Crook-back,” as by Clifford— 

Ay, Crook-back, here I stand to answer thee.® 


Cotgrave uses the words bunch-backt and hulch-backt for the French 
bossu, which is from bosse, a hump. 

Harum-scarum is used adjectivally for giddy, thoughtless.* The 
significant portion seems to be scarum, from the verb to scare, as “a 
“‘harum-scarum person” is one who acts wildly, as if he were scared, 
or so as to scare others by his thoughtless violence. 

Pell-mell is used adjectivally by Shakspeare— 

Never yet did insurrection want 
Such moody beggars, starving for a time 
Of pell-mell havoc and confusion.* 
This word is derived from the French péle-méle, and is generally re- 
oe as a compound ; but I am inclined to think that the only signi- 
cant portion is mell, from the Italian mescolare, old French mesler, and 
modern French méler ; and that pell is added merely for alliteration. 

438. The Scotch verb to argle-bargle is explained by JAmiEsoN “ to 
contend, to bandy backwards and forwards,” and he derives both por- 
tions from the Islandic ;* but I am rather of opinion that the only sig- 
nificant portion is argle, from argue; and that the proper force of the 
term is, to bandy words in the way of argument. If, indeed, the ex- 
pression were argle-bargin, which Jamieson also mentions, it might be 
deemed a compound derived from argue and bargain; but this does 
not appear to me to be the true origin of the word argle-bargle, 

Giff-gaff is merely the verb give receiving a reciprocal effect from the 
alliteration, It is used, however, in the north of England as an abstract 
substantive, according to Grose, to signify “ unpremeditated discourse,’”* 
Halliwell, more probably, extends it not merely to conversation, but 
also to mutual accommodation. In either sense it is suitable to the 
proverb, “ Giff-gaff makes good fellowship.” 

1 Halliwell, vol. fi, 0», 467, * Third Part of Hen, VI, a, ii, se. 2. 

5 Halliwell, vol, i. p. 457. 4 First Part of Hen, IV, a, v. se. 1, 

δ Etymol, Dict, Scot. Lang, voc, Arglebargle, Arglebargin, 

4 Provincial Glossary, voc, Giffgalf, 
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In the expression roly-poly, it is clear that the first portion alone is 
significant, being derived from the verb to roll. It is applied to several 
matters in which rolling is necessary, particularly to a kind of pudding 
made in layers rolled together, and also to a game in which a half-bow] ᾿ 
is rolled at certain pins.' 

Snip-snap is not formed, as Johnson says it is, by reduplication of 
snap, but by alliteration with that verb; for it signifies, in the passage 
cited by him, a short, quick, verbal controversy, the significant part 
of the compound being snap, an imitation of the sounds in such dia- 
logues; whereas snip (as a word) has no relation to it in signification, 
but is connected with the Anglo-Saxon snithan and German schneiden, 
to cut; and as a tailor is, in vulgar English, called snip, so a tailor is, 

in German, a schneider ; but snip in snip-snap is merely alliterative— 


Dennis and dissonance, and captious art, 
And snip-snap short, and interruption smart. 


As this is a distich of Pope’s, who was certainly not a vulgar writer, 
there seems no reason why Johnson should call snip-snap “ a cant word,” 
_ though it was no doubt intended to have a ludicrous and somewhat 

contemptuous effect. 
|  Tittle-tattle is a verbal alliteration. Here also the latter portion is 
_ the significant one; for tattle is an onomatopeeia, like babble. In fact, 
Cotgrave translates tattle by the French babil, and a tittle-tattler by 
babillarde.’ Shakspeare uses the word in the Winter’s Tale.* The 
_ Clown, reproving Mopsa and Dorcas, says: “18. there not milking 
| time, or when you are going to bed or kiln-hole, to whistle off these 

secrets, but you must be tittle-tattling before all our guests ?” 
ο΄ Seribble-scrobble is given by Halliwell as a north country word for 
_ scribbling. Here the first is the significant portion, and the addition 
_ of the alliterative scrobble seems intended to give it an iterative force, 
The same observation may, perhaps, be made on the Hindoostanee 
_ und-phund and chukur mukurk, both signifying to quibble. So in the 
_ Malay, pukul is to beat, and pukul-mamukul, to deal continuous or 
|| mutual blows. Indeed, the Orientals in general seem inclined to 
| alliteration. ‘The Arabs, according to Mr. Eton, are accustomed to 
|| repeat a word, changing the first letter into m to signify et cetera, as 
- cahué mahué, “ Coffee et cetera,” which he illustrates by the story of 
an Arab who complained that his camel had been overloaded with 
cahué mahué; the cadi, who had been bribed by the other party, 
gravely decided that the mahué should be taken off, and the cahué left ; 
so that the burthen remained as before.® 

439. Higgledy-piggledy is used adverbially. It is spelt very. vari- Higgledy- 
ously, higgledy-piggledy, and hicklety-picklety by Brockett, hicklepy- Pissledy. το, 
|| pickleby, and higledepigle by Hauiiwett. The first mode is un- 
| doubtedly the most correct; for the significant portion is higgle οἱ 

? Halliwell, voc. Roly-poly. 2 Winter’s Tale, a, iv, se. 3, 
® Survey Turk. Emp, p, 33. 
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haggle, which is to bargain with pertinacity on both sides; and a 
higgler is a hawker or pedler going about the country, not merely 
“6 selling provisions by retail,” (as Johnson supposes,) but carrying in 
his pack a miscellaneous collection of wares, such as those enumerated 
by Autolycus— | 


Lawn, as white as driven snow ; 

Cyprus, black as e’er was crow ; 

Gloves, as sweet as damask roses; 

Masks for faces, and for noses ; 

Bugle bracelet, necklace-amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 

Golden quoifs and stomachers, 

For my lads to give their dears ; 

Pins, and poking sticks of steel ; 

What maids lack from head to heel, 

Come buy of me; come buy, come buy! t 

And he afterwards says, “I have. sold all my trumpery. Not a 
counterfeit stone, not a riband, glass, pomander, broach, table-book, 
ballad, knife, tape, glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep'my pack 
from starving!”’! Higgledy, therefore, comes from the confusion of 
the higgler’s pack; and the alliterative piggledy is added to mark 
more strongly the disorder. The same notion is expressed in Hin- 
doostanee by several alliteratives, gud-bud, oolta poolta, and durhum- 
burhum. 

Ribon-ribaine is an old French adverbial term, which CorgRave 
rendered “ by hook or by crook, will ye nill ye, whether you will or 
no;” and Leroux explains it, ‘a quelque priz que ce soit, nonobstant 
toute resistance, et empéchement:” ‘ At whatever price, in spite of 
all resistance, or obstacle.” 

Miton-mitaine is a similar French term used adjectively, and sig- 
nifying anything which is neither good nor bad. ‘ C’est de l’onguent 
miton-mitaine :”’ “ It is an ointment, which does neither good nor 
harm.” It seems to be taken from miton, which Cotgrave renders, 
“ the small worm or vermine called a mite,” as if so small a thing 
could produce no effect. 

Lumperdee clumperdee, is adverbially used to describe, in a ludicrous 
manner, a person moving lumpishly, that is, heavily and awkwardly, 
as in the old farce of Roister Doister, 

There shall ye see Tibet, sirs, treade the mosse so trimme, 
Not lum, ὁ clumperdee, like our spaniel Rig, 
ippity-flop is given by Halliwell as a Warwickshire term for 
draggletailed, It is clearly an adverb, of which the significant portion 
is flop for flap, which is an onomatopoeia, from the sharp noise made 
by anything that strikes suddenly against another, when held only by 
one side or end; and thence it is applied first to the motion, as the 
flapping of a bird’s or insect’s wings against the air, and secondly, to 
anything capable of such motion, as the jlaps of a waistcoat, or hat, or 


’ Winter's Tale, a. iv, se. 3, 
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of a table, a fly-flap, a flap-eared dog, &. So when the border of a 

τς woman’s dress flaps repeatedly against the mud, and becomes draggled, 

it is provincially said to go flippity-flop. 
_ 440, Many words of an alliterative form are in reality contracted Celera 
compounds. Crriscross is the name given by the vulgar to the mark 

_ of a cross, by way of signature, made by those who cannot write. It 
is an abbreviation of Christ’s cross, and the alphabet (according to 
Brockett) was formerly called Christ’s cross row; probably from a 
superstitious custom of writing it in the form of a cross by way of 
charm. 

Hotchpotch is the Scottish mode of writing the word which in our 
law terms is spelt hotchpot, in French hochepot, and in provincial 
English hodge-podge. It is a well-known dish, in which many articles 
of food are mixed together. Various etymologies are suggested for 
the word. I think it is most probably a compound of the French 
hocher, and pot. In our north country dialect, to hotch is to shake 
together. In French hocher is to shake; so that hochepot may signify 
different things shaken together in a pot. And in this sense it seems 
to agree with the Dutch Autspot, for a dish of the same kind, where 
huts is from hutselen to shake together. 

Lakewake is given by Grose as a northern word signifying the 
watching of a dead body. This in Chaucer is spelt Lichewache, when 
describing the funeral of Arcite— 

Ne how Arcite is brent to ashen cold, 
Ne how the lichewache was yhold 
All thilke night, Knightes Tale, v. 3959, &c. 
Liche is from the Gothic leiks and Anglo-Saxon lic, the body ; and 
wache is from the Gothic wakan and Anglo-Saxon wacian, to watch. 
Chaucer (as Tyrwhitt justly observes) confounded the Lichewakes of 
his own time with the funeral games of the Homeric age. From 
this liche is derived the Leechway given by Grose as an Exmoor word 
for the path in which the dead are carried to be buried. Lake, in. 
lakewake, is evidently corrupted from the substantive liche, or lic, for 
__ the sake of alliteration with the verb wake. In some instances it has 
᾿ς been further corrupted to latewake. 
442. I have spoken above of the repetition of a word with a Pit-a-pat, &c. 
connecting particle; but there is also a form of alliteration prevalent 
in most languages, between a significant and non-significant part of a 
word, with a connecting particle, as in pit-a-pat. This word is par- 
ticularly applied to the quick pulsation of the heart, as in the Beggar’s 
Opera— 
ἢ When a good housewife sees a rat 
In the trap in a morning taken, 
With pleasure her heart goes pit-a-pat. 
Dr. Johnson, who had no notion of the effect of alliteration as the 
} origin of words, suggests that this is probably from the French pas ἃ 
| pas, or patte patte, to neither of which expressions it has the least 
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relation. The significant portion is pat, an onomatopeeia; and pit is 
merely prefixed, with the general effect of alliteration, intimating a 
repeated action of the heart, &c. 

_ Spick and span new. This may possibly have been first applied to 
a lance new both in the spike, (the pointed head,) and in the span or 
handle. But if so, it is of different origin from span new, in which 
span, spun, or spon is the past participle of spin. To spin in Meese 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon is spinnan; in Islandic spinia ; in Swedish 
spinna; in Danish spinde. InReE explains sping spang, plané novus. 
Chaucer has span new, as when Troilus speaks in praise of Cressida— 

This tale was aie span new to beginne.* 
Here span is evidently from spin, as in the old rhyme— 


When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


In the romance of Kyng Alisaunder it is spon neowe, when Alex~ 
ander dismisses the Persian with honour, who had attempted to kill 
him— 

Richeliche he doth him schrede 

In spon neowe knyghtis wede.? 


Bot of Bale (the remedy of evil) is applied, in old English, to ee 
Saviour— 
Now he, that is Bot of Bale, - 
Helpe yow well, and so he 50}8}}.3 


Whicket for Whacket, or Quittee for Quottee, according to GROSE, are 
Kentish expressions for an equivalent return, a guid pro quo. Rack- 
me-Reesle, according to Jamieson, is a Fifeshire and Perthshire 
word, answering to our higgledy-piggledy. The same meaning is 
expressed in Hindoostanee by Jdhur ka oodhur, In the Tongan 
language, tangi is to weep, and tangi-fe-toogi is to bemoan, to beat 
the face with grief. In French, flic et flac is an expression serving 
(according to Leroux) to represent a few slight slaps, as * Elle lui 
ἃ donné deux ou trois soufflets, flic et flac, sur la joue.” ‘ She gave 
him two or three slight slaps on the cheek.” So “ entre le ziste et le 
zeste,”” is “ passably, between good and bad, neither too much nor 
too little.” The significant part here is zeste, a bit of orange-peel put 
into a glass of any liquor, to give it (as we say) a gest or relish, 
Youna says of vanity— 

Their zest of pleasure, and their balm of woe. 


443, Certain alliterative words originate in the abbreviation of 
phrases. Thus a Ji fa, and a Casa are colloquially used by at 
torneys for the writs of Mieri facias, and Capias ad satisfaciendum. ὦ 

Nizey Prizy was, in my time, the vulgar term of the Wiltsaay 
peasants for the assizes, from the clause Wisi prius audita, 


' Troilus and Cressida, b, iii, v. 1671. 
* Kyng Alisaunder, ν, 4054, 4 Sir Amadas, y, 184, 
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Hiccius Doctius is used in Butler’s description of the lawyer con- 

sulted by Hudibras— 
An old dull sot, who told the clock, 
For many years, at Bridewell-dock, 
At Westminster and Hicks’s Hall, 
And hiccius doctius play’d in all. 

This has been suggested to be a contraction and corruption of hic est 
inter doctos.2 But more probably it is a mere variation, by jugglers and 
others, from Hocus pocus, which some derive from Ochus Bocchus, a 
᾿ demon of the Northern mythology ; but others more probably suppose 
it to have been first used at the time of the Reformation, in ridicule 
of the Latin words “ hoc est corpus,’’ applied by the monks to the 
sacramental bread. 

Rigmarole is no doubt a corruption of the above-mentioned expres- 
sion of “ rede-o-my-rolle.” ὃ 

444, In the proverbial phrases of most nations, alliteration is a Proverbial 
conspicuous feature, ex. gr.— cris, 

In Greek, Aivoy λίνω ovvarrecc—* You add flax to flax: you add 
one weak reason to another.” 

Tn Latin, “ Laudari a laudato viro”’—‘ To be praised by a praise- 
worthy man.” 

In Fine , “ Homme mort ne mord pas”—‘* The dead do not 
bite.” 

In Italian, “Chi va piano, va lontano”—* Fair and softly goes far.” 

In Spanish, “ Al hierro caliente batir de repente’’—* Strike while 
the iron is hot.” 

In Portuguese, “‘ Lingoa doce como mel, coragio amargoso como 
_ fel” —* Tongue sweet as honey, heart bitter as gail.” 

In English, “ Zit for tat.” 
' In German, ‘ Geschenktem Gaul, siehe nit ins Maul ”—* Don’t 
look a gift horse in the mouth.’ 
In Swedish, ‘“ Fast bundit, fast funnit’’—* Fast bind, fast find.” 
In Esthonian, “ Libbe keel, herrikse meel””—*‘* Honey in the mouth, 
' venom in the heart.’’ 
_ In Hungarian, “ Mez a nyelvinn, mereg a mellyeben” — (the 
same. 
οὐ ΤῊΝ the alliterative words in the present and former chapters, 
_ Ihave noted many others, in various languages, which will be men- 
_ tioned hereafter. 
445. Glossology is indebted, in various degrees, to the different Modes of 
_ collectors of words. The first contributors are the travellers and Cllecting 
_ missionaries, who form vocabularies more or less comprehensive. 
_ Next to these come the collectors of words relating to particular sub- 
_ jects; and finally, the Lexicographers, whose labours embrace a whole 
_ language. On the vocabularies of travellers and missionaries is 
! Hudibras, part iii, chap, iii, y. 577. 

® Halliwell, ad voc. 8 Supra. 5. 434, 
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founded great part of the admirable Mithridates of ApELUNG, and 
also of the extensive glossological work of Hmrvas, the Catalogo 
de las Lenguas de las naciones conocidas. Our judicious circum- 
navigator Cook collected specimens of many barbarous tongues before 
unknown; and his example has been followed by subsequent voy- 
agers: one of the latest of whom, Captain’ WasHINeTon, put forth 
(anonymously) a very useful vocabulary of different dialects of the 
Esquimaux. By far the largest contributions of this kind, however, 
have been made by monks and missionaries, for spreading Christianity 
among the heathen. Of these, the earliest extant is the Frankish, of 
the Monk Kero, preserved by Goldastus.'| From such sources, recent 
writers have compiled vocabularies of several barbarous tongues, such 
as the Taitian, by W. Humpotpr; the Marquesan, by BuscHMANN; 
the South Australian, by TEICHELMANN and ScnuRMANN, &c. &c. 
Partial collections of words of certain classes have been made from 
very early times; as of words relative to particular subjects ; of words 
used by particular authors; or at particular periods of time, or of 
particular dialects, or of particular grammatical forms. The Ono- 
masticon of JuLtus PouLLvux distributes the words, of which it treats, 
under fifteen heads, according to so many different subjects, sacred, 
royal, domestic, naval, military, &c. Rhetorical words were explained 
and illustrated by Zostmus of Gaza, and Harrocration ; rhetorical, 
poetical, and other uncommon words by Puorius and HEsycHivs. 
Other Greek compilers illustrated respectively medical, juridical, phi- 
losophical, and theological words. Subsequent times furnished con- 
cordances to the Holy Scriptures. Of these, the earliest is said to be 
a Latin one, without date or name of author, but which appears to 
have been taken as a model for several that subsequently appeared in 
the learned languages. The first, in our own language, was by 
Morpeck, who was followed by Corren, Bernarp, NEwMAN, and 
at length by Crupen, whose Concordance is still in repute, The 
words employed by particular authors, ancient and modern, have 
supplied subjects to several compilers. Of this kind, among the 
Greeks, were the λέξεις Ομηρικαὶ (Homer’s words) by APOLLONTUS, 
edited, with a Latin translation, by VILLoIson in 1773, the λέξεις 
Πλατωνικαὶ (Plato’s words) by Timzus, and also by PALAMEDES, 
So in the sixteenth century, the words of Cicero, by Nizontus, and in 
recent times, the Lexicon Homericum, and also the Pindaricum, by 
Dammivs, and the Lexicon Ionicum (of Herodotus), by Almunius 
Portus. In this view the Glossaries subjoined to various historical 
and legal works are very useful; for instance, those added to the seven 
first volurnes of Pertrz’s Monumenta Germania Historica ; that of Ἐν 
Prrnov to the Capitulars, and also to the Salic Law; and that of 
F. Linpensroa to the Codex Legum Antiquarum. In like manner, 
the mere Indexes to the Delphin editions of the classic authors will be 
found to a certain degree serviceable; as will Topp’s index to the 
4 Rerum Alaman, Seriptores, vol. ii, p. 71, 
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words of Milton, and Mrs. Cowpen CLARKE’s to those of Shaks- 
peare. On ancient Latin words, that by lapse of time had become 
obscure, we have the work of FEsrus, which was an abridgment of 
one written by VERRIUS, in the reign of Augustus, and of which 
Pavtwus, in the time of Charlemagne, made the Epitome now extant. 
In later times, many similar collections have appeared ; from the great 
work of DucaneE, on the Medizval Latin, to the Archaic English 
words in Mr. HatuiweE.t’s recent compilation. In France, there 


have been not only collections of ancient words, but also one or two 
_ of Neologisms, (new fabrications,) especially those introduced in the 


revolutionary period. Many collections of provincial words, in different 
languages, have been noticed in previous chapters of this treatise: and 
similar works existed among the ancients, Luprrcus of Berytus 


' wrote on Attic words, as did Pacarus, and Powion, the Alexan- 
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drian ; these three being among the authors from whose productions 
Suidas compiled his general Lexicon. Lastly, among partial col- 
lections of words, are to be noticed those restricted to certain gram- 
matical forms, as that by AmMontus of synonymous and homophonie 
words, above mentioned; and that by CyriL.us (or rather PHiLo- 
ponus), of words which in different senses receive different accents, 
both which collections are subjoined to the Greek Thesaurus of 
H. Stephanus. 


446. The compilations which embrace whole languages we com Dictionaries, 


monly call Dictionaries or Lesxicons, the former from a Latin, the 
latter from a Greek root; and both these terms are well established 
by modern custom, though alike unknown to classic literature. The 
ordinary terms applied in ancient times were, Collections, Onomastica, 
or the like. Sometimes, indeed, figurative expressions were used, 
as in Greek, “the meadow of words,” by Pamphilius; so in Persian, 
“the seven seas;” in Arabic, ‘‘ the ocean ;” but in later times, 
Thesaurus, the treasure (or rather treasury), became a very common 
designation, being used in Greek by Henry EsTienNE; in Latin by 
his father Ropert ; in Hebrew by Paenrnt; in the Turkish, Persian, 
and other Eastern languages, by ΜΈΝΙΝΒΚΙ, &c., &c. Henry Estienne 
indeed complained that in the use of this title to his work some per- 
sons had endeavoured to forestall him ;' but his complaint, whether 
well or ill founded, was wholly disregarded. The two old Greek 


collections, which he himself edited, bore the title of Glossaries. The 


icon Magnum, quoted by Eustathius in the twelfth century, 
and edited by Musurus in the fifteenth, is merely what we now call a 
Greek lexicon arranged alphabetically, with small pretensions to 
etymology, in its modern sense, as may be judged by its derivation of 
alpha, παρὰ τὸ ἄλφω τὸ ἑυρίσκω, πρῶτον γὰρ τῶν ἄλλων στοιχείων 
1 In hoc opere prestare conatus sum, que ipsum Thesauri nomine non indignum 
reddant. Eum quidem certe titulum mihi preripere jam olim conati erant quidam, 
quum me de hoc opere aggrediendo cogitare obaudiissent.—Thes. Gr. Ling, ad 
Lectorem Epistola, p. 17. 
282 
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ἑυρέθη, “from ἄλφω, to find, because it was found out before all the 
other letters!’ There are two principal modes of arrangement in 
works of this kind—1st, the alphabetical order of words by their 
initial letters ; or 2ndly, the deduction of derivatives from their roots. 
The latter, if carefully drawn up, is undoubtedly the most philo- 
sophical, and most serviceable towards affording the student, who is 
somewhat advanced in his learning, a comprehensive view of the 
structure of the language; but for ordinary purposes, especially to 
the younger students, the former is superior, and has consequently 
been almost universally adopted. The alphabetical arrangement 
generally follows the common order of the alphabet. Suidas, how- 
ever, in his Greek lexicon (for what reason does not appear), deviated 
from that method, placing the diphthong a: before ε, and « before 0, 
and w before +, and also varying in different ways the order of the 
secondary letters. Our English lexicographers often confound ¢ with 
7, and uw with v, though in pronunciation the articulations in each 
case are widely different. Johnson says, ‘I is in English considered 
both as a vowel and a consonant; though since the vowel and conso- 
nant differ in their form as well as sound, they may be more properly 
accounted two letters.’ We may surely ask, when two alphabetical 
signs differ both in form and sound, what it is that makes them one 
letter? Hence Johnson’s words follow in ‘‘ most admired disorder ” as 
to sound, We proceed from jabber to ice, and from idyl to jealous, 
and so on, shifting from j to i, and from i to j throughout the alpha- 
bet. And a like confusion happens with u and v; we begin with 
vacancy, and presently come to uberty, and proceed from udder to veal ; 
and all this for no other reason than that the Roman alphabet had only 
i and u, to each of which letters, when applied to our language, our 
monkish instructors chose to give two totally distinct articulations, 
The alphabetical order of words differs in different languages: thus in 
Welsh, ch comes between ὁ and εἰ; ff between f and g ; ng between 
g and ἃ; Ul between | and m; ph between p and r; th between ¢ 
and uw; and this alphabet contains no 4, q, v, 2, or 2, except as applied 
to foreign words. In Polish there are two a’s, two c’s, two e’s, two 
18, two n’s, two o’s, two s’s, and three z’s; though the difference, in 
some instances, is so slight as to be often overlooked, Similar 
observations may be made on the alphabets of most other European 
tongues; still it is desirable that in a dictionary the order of the 
alphabet to which it belongs should be followed, The great diversities 
among alphabets render it necessary, in many cases, to explain the 
proper pronunciation ; and hence have arisen the pronouncing dic- 
tionaries, of which the latest and best in English, is Walker’s, before 
mentioned, But here a new difficulty presents itself. Every author 
has his own method of explaining sounds, Thus Mr, Walker, in a 
note on the word command, says, ‘Mr, Sheridan was certainly of 
opinion that the unaccented ὁ might be pronounced like u, as he has: 

' Diction, Gram, ad literam, ; 
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so marked it in command, commence, commission, and commend, though 
not in commender; and in compare, though not in comparative ; but in 
almost every other word where this 0 occurs he has given it the sound 
it has in constant. Mr. Scott has exactly followed Mr. Sheridan; and 
Dr. Kenrick has uniformly marked them all with the short sound of 0. 
Why Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Scott should make any difference in the 
first syllables of these words, where the letters and accents are exactly 
the same, I cannot conceive.” Such are the discrepancies, even where 
the lexicographers treat of their own language; but the confusion is 
increased when a foreign writer attempts to explain the English pro- 
nunciation to his countrymen. ‘Thus the o in command is expressed 
by Mr. Walker as 4, which he had previously stated to be the o in 
love. By Mr. Hilpert, in his very able German and English dictionary, 
it is also expressed by ὁ, but this he explains to be ‘der doppelte 
ton des 0, mit dem halben tone des a,” which, to an English ear, is 
not very intelligible, These circumstances tend strongly to show the 
necessity which exists for a standard alphabet, to ascertain the present 
sounds of words, at least, in the languages of modern Europe. A 
good dictionary may embrace much more than the mere articulation 
of words. The accents should always be marked, and generally are 
so, but not always with sufficient care. The French language is 
understood to have two accents, the acute and the grave; but even in 
the most celebrated French dictionaries the application of these accents 
seems very capricious. In the ‘ Dictionnaire de Trevoux,’ sacrilége 
has a grave accent; in the ‘ Dictionnaire de Académie, it has an acute 
accent. In the former, féve has an acute accent; in the latter a grave 
one. The ‘ Dictionnaire del’ Académie ’ differs in its different editions : 
in that of 1778, it writes secrétement with an acute accent; in that of 
1811, secrétement with a grave. In a Latin dictionary the quantities 
should all be marked, or, at least, those where the quantity is not 
known by ἃ grammatical rule. The Thesaurus of R. SrePHANus, 
generally marks the principal syllables ; but it often leaves other syl- 
lables unmarked, so as to occasion to young students much uncertainty. 
Thus in the word bipeddlis, the a alone is marked; but we are left to 
discover elsewhere that the first i and the e are both short, as— r 
Ad summum totus moduli bipédalis,! 


Some lexicographers have, with laudable industry, traced the use of 
individual words historically, from the earliest period at which they 
can be found; but it must be remembered that the earliest form of 
a word now extant, may not be really the most ancient use of that word 
in the language under examination, much less can it show the word’s 
derivation from a foreign root. The history of a word, to be really 
instructive, should trace it from the root through its successive deriva- 
_ tions in due order. A dictionary, in some respects valuable, may, no 
_ doubt, be formed without any pretensions to etymology ; but if the 


1 Horat. Sat. ii. 3, 309. 
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derivation of a word be given at all, it should be given correctly and 
fully : it is of small use to give, as Dr. Johnson usually does, a single 
step in derivation ; for instance, he says, to achieve is from the French 
achever, to complete ; but this gives us no information of the primary 
signification of the word in either language; and consequently assists 
but little in the use of the derivatives. Here the root is the word 
chef, the head, seldom now used but figuratively, for a chief or head 
of a family, or office, and formerly for the end of a place, time, οἱ 
business. Cotgrave has the expression, ‘‘ venir ἃ chef d’un affaire, 
to compasse, finish, or overcome a businesse ;”’ and Court de Gebelin, 
deriving chef from the Celtic cap, the head, explains achever, conduire 
ἃ chef, au bout. Hence, though Johnson’s first sense of the word 
achieve is correct, viz., “to finish a design prosperously,” the second 
is erroneous, viz., “to gain, to obtain,’ which is only supported by 
the inaccurate use of it in Prior’s line— 
Show all the spoils by valiant kings achiev’d. 


The kings did not achieve the spoils; they achieved the wars by 
which the spoils were obtained; they brought those wars to a chef, a 
successful termination. It would, further, be proper to state, that in 
the modern use of the English word achieve, it is seldom employed 
but with reference to martial achievements; hence the word Hatch- 
ment, for the coat-of-arms of a deceased person, originally signified the 
armorial bearings commemorating the martial achievements of himself 
or his ancestors. 

447. It is worthy of observation that whilst the compilation of 
dictionaries, comprehending a whole language, has often required the 
united exertion of learned bodies, by command or under the special 

tronage of their respective governments, some of the best works of 
this kind have been produced by the energetic labour and talents of 
δ" individuals. Such was the case with the unrivalled Worter- 

of the elder ApELUNG, and such was the origin of all our English 
dictionaries, from that of Bishop Cooper in the sixteenth century, to 
the recent work of Mr. Rictarpson. In China, a dictionary of the 
written language was first compiled by order of the Emperor Vu-Zi, 
about 140 years prior to the Christian era, and long before any similar 
collection in Europe ; this, and six successive ones, were formed, down 
to A.D. 1710, when the present great ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ in 
82 volumes, was compiled from all the preceding, by the collective 
labour of nearly a hundred persons, and the characters explained were 
above 48,000. The ‘ Dictionnaire de I’ Académie, in France, was 
the work of the whole of that learned body, as was the * Dizionario 
della Crusca,’ that of the most eminent Italian literati ; and the great 
ἢ rege Dictionary that of the Spanish Academy, Yet it has too 
n happened that where an individual has devoted the most precious 
tulents and the best energies of a whole lifetime to a task so essential 
to the interests of literature, he has not only failed to obtain an ade- 
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quate remuneration for his labours, but has been left to close his days 
in penury and distress. Whilst I am writing, my eye is caught by the 
Greek lexicon of RopertT CONSTANTIN, in two folio volumes, containing 
ther 1785 double-columned pages of a small type, and giving, in 
alphabetical order, almost every Greek word that can anywhere be met 
with, and authorities for the various significations of each, The author 
of this most laborious and valuable work was born at Caen in Normandy, 
A.D. 1530, and after many distresses, died in extreme poverty, at the 
age of seventy-five, in Germany. The two Estrennes (Stephani), 
father and son, are equally entitled to the gratitude of the literary 
world: the Latin Thesaurus of Ropert (the father) appeared in four 
volumes folio, in 1532; the Greek Thesaurus of Henry (the son) in 
five volumes folio, in 1570. Both these meritorious individuals were 
subjected to persecutions and vexations of various kinds: Robert fled 
to Geneva, and died there at the age of fifty-six; Henry breathed his 
last, at the age of seventy, in the Hospital at Lyons. “Such” (says a 
French writer) ‘“‘ was the deplorable end of one of the most learned men 
that ever existed!” I have spoken freely of the defects and errors in 
Dr. Jounson’s Dictionary; but it must be remembered that the 
English language could never boast, until his time, of a collection of 
its words accompanied with authorities for their different significa- 
tions, by our best writers. His work was one of immense labour ; 
and we cannot but lament that, during great part of the time which 
he devoted to it, he was in fact writing, from day to day, for bread. 
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other ads as a “ Part of Speech.” But it has been seen, that in 
this term the word Speech has been used in a greater or less extent of 
signification. It sometimes includes the expression of our whole mind, 
as well feelings as thoughts. In this sense it seems to answer to 
Aristotle's dictum, ἔ ἔστι μὲν τὰ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ τῶν ἐν τῇ ψυχῆ, παθη- 
μάτων σύμβολα ἀπά such is the sense in which I prefer employing 
it Ἠϑυμ ναὶ this treatise. But grammarians in general restrict its 
use to the expression of thoughts, that is, of the reasoning power, and 
consequently exclude the interjection from the parts of speech. Hence 
they employ the term Partes Orationis as synonymous with Partes 
Sententic, “Parts of a Sentence,” “" Oratio”’ (says Priscian) “ est ordi- 
natio dictionum congrua, Sententiam perfectam demonstrans.’”* But 
when we come practically to examine the various languages of the 
world, we find that in all of them, human emotions are put into words 
as well as human thoughts; and often with suflicient distinctness of 
impression on the mind of the hearer, 

449, The efforts of the young and of the ignorant towards developing 
their mental powers are gradual; and hence the imperfect language 
of an infant may often throw a light on that of a savage, When a 
child is born into the world, it finds itself in a chaos of. conscious 
impressions, which present, as it were, an 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 


Without dimension, where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place are lost,® 


Meaning of 448. Hitnerto I have considered a Word as a separate exercise of — 
vocal power: I have now to examine its grammatical relations to 


This chaos contains the elements of all the future feelings and | 


thoughts of the human being. Common experience shows that the 


child first evinces a consciousness of its personal existence by cries, 
which express its Jeelings, and from which originates the interjection. — 
It has been already seen that the interjection exists in all languages, — 
We may, therefore, for our present purpose, regard it as the first part 


of speech, The exercise of the reasoning power is more gradual, — 
Here we must distinguish what I have called Conception from Thought; 


1 De Interp. ο, 1, * Inst, Gram, 1, 2, ο, 1, 
® Milton, P, L., ii, 892. 
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the, former being only an element of the latter. Before I can think 
of any thing, I must regard it as one thing. 

450. In the diversity of terms employed by different writers to Conception. 
signify the various faculties of the human mind, their operations, and 
results, it is not easy for an individual to find, in every instance, a 
term, which shall be generally and readily understood, in the sense 
which he intends it to bear. I have used the term conception to 
express “that faculty which enables the mind to contemplate one 
portion of existence separately from all others.” And I have also 
spoken of a conception as a result of the operation of that faculty. 
In some languages different words are used to distinguish a mental 
faculty from its object: as in the Greek, νόησις is distinguished from 
νόημα. But the English idiom allows words terminating in tion, from 
_ the Latin tio, to express as well a faculty, as its result. We use, for 
faculties, the words sensation, perception, intuition, volition; and we 
use for their results ὦ sensation, a perception, an intuition, a volition. 
It has been suggested, that for the result of the faculty of conception, 
we should adopt the word concept, sanctioned by some late French 
writers.’ But in this I cannot acquiesce. The novelty of the word 
in English would produce no small confusion; whereas at present the 
context generally shows whether by the word Conception the faculty 
or its result is intended. And if we adopt concept, we shall, by parity 
of reason, be required to adopt a host of other new words, ‘such as 
a sensate, a percept, an intuite, a volite, &c., &c., all foreign to the 
| genius of the English language. 

' 46]. I revert to the consideration of a child’s opening faculties. Operates by 
| Some time elapses after birth, before the child begins (in the language ἰδ 8» 
_ of the nursery) “ to take notice.” .But it is not, during all this 
_ time, in a state of mental torpor. Minute observation of children will 
show that the mind gradually awakes to its rascent powers. No 
_ sooner does it inwardly feel its own self-existence than it becomes 
| also aware of an external world. There is an J, and a Not J: and on 
| both it exercises the faculty of conception. Probably conceptions of 
_ the external world are those which succeed most immediately after 
the notion of personal identity. Each of these forms what is com- 
monly called an external object. It appears as one conception, not 
because it is naturally and necessarily one, but because by the laws of 
mental existence the individual is led to conceive it as one. Such is 
the theory of mental action which I maintain, and which is opposed 
to every system founded on objective impressions passively received 
by the mind from without. ‘ What” (1 have asked, and I repeat), 
“what constitutes one object? Is it the Feeling, or Thought, which 
takes place in a minute, a second, or any other portion of time? Is 
it the impression made on one sense, or on one part of the organ of 
} thatsense? Is it the sensation of warmth, for instance, experienced 
ΠΥ the whole body, or that of light experienced by the whole eye? 


1 Univ. Gram., 5. 18. 2 Mansel, Prol. Logic., p. 10. 
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Is it the impression made on the retina by a house; by the door of 
the house; by the panel of the door, or the pane of the window? Is 
it the altitude of the building, or the colour of the brick? These 
questions are endless, and perfectly insoluble, if that which makes an 
object one thing to the mind be not an act of the mind itself’”* It is 
an act of the mind, not accidental, arbitrary, or capricious, but 
governed by certain laws applicable to their appropriate objects. The 
laws of space regulate one large class of our conceptions; the laws of 
time regulate others; and there is a vast number of our conceptions 
wholly independent of both these, but governed by the laws either 
of our intellectual or spiritual nature. No doubt, the laws themselves 
operate at first unconsciously to all of us; and to many persons they 
remain through life ill-developed, and therefore vague and obscure, 
contributing only to form weak and wavering opinions, and never pro- 
ducing ᾿ 
That sober certainty of waking bliss,? 
which is felt in contemplating the pure truths of science and religion. 
452. The mental faculty of conception, though it enables the mind 
to contemplate a portion of its conscious existence as one, is not On 
that account limited to any particular extent or comprehension in 
such portion. A second of time is as much one, in contemplation, as 
acentury. A flash of lightning— 
which doth cease to be 
Ere we can say it lightens 8— 
may be no less contemplated and reasoned upon as one conception, 
than may a revolution of the planet newly discovered on the extreme 
verge of our system. We may reckon as one sum the mites cast by 
the poor widow into the Treasury, or 
all the wealth of Ormus, or of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 
Show’rs on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.* 
Nay, we may conceive as one the smallest atom in the boundless 
works of creation, and we may and must conceive as one the Almighty 
Power, by whom all things are created, 4 
453. Neither does the conception of Unity exclude a constituent 
multiplicity of parts. Cast your eye from the summit of the Juri 
mountains! Behold the striking view which once seen will 6 
remain impressed on your memory as one magnificent picture! Y. 
it is made up of numberless objects, beautiful, rich, grand, sublime 
There lies spread out, as far as the eye can reach, the whole valley 
of the Rhone, the lake of Geneva, the noble river issuing from it, the 
towns on its banks, the villages, hamlets, cottages, pastures, and ful 
infront the mighty mass of the Alps, crowned by Mont Blane, wi 
all its precipices and snowy peaks, now mingling undistinguishabl) 


1 Univ, Gram., 5, 20, ® Milton, Comus, ν, 263, 
* Shaksp., Kom, and Jul., a, ii, so, 2. 4 Milton, Par, Lost, b. 2, v. 2, &e. 
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with the clouds of rising vapour, now brilliantly illuminated with 
the rays of the sun. The vast variety of objects only heightens 
the solemn feeling of unity, in the grandeur impressed on the whole 
scene. 

454. A very important distinction of conceptions is-that which I Particular 
have stated in my former treatise as dividing them into particular, 4 S™™ 
general, and universal.' A particular conception, in the strict and 
proper sense, is that of an object perceived for the first time as occu- 
pying a certain limited portion of time or space, or both. This 
answers nearly to the German Anschauung, which Mr. Mansel renders 
Intuition? But it must be remembered that the term “ particular” 
is commonly used in a looser sense, to which I shall advert hereafter. 
The term a general conception answers to the German Begriff, which 
the learned gentleman last mentioned renders a concept. It is formed 
by comparing the first particular impression with other similar ones, 
and deriving thence a general conception similar to all, but differing 
from each in some one or more points. Thus, when a child sees for 
the first time a dog, he has a particular conception of an animal of a 
certain size, form, colour, &, He afterwards sees one dog differing 
from the first in size, another differing in form, another in colour; and 
the conception resulting in his mind from the whole is that of a Dog, 
as a species; it is a general conception, which not only is not the 
same with the first, or any subsequent particular conception, but must 
necessarily differ from them all: and yet, setting aside the points of 
difference, it is applicable to all the dogs which the child may see in 
the course of his life. Now it is of the utmost importance to keep in 
view the difference between a particular conception (Anschauung) 
and a general conception (Begriff), for many of the disputes which 
have arisen on what are improperly called abstract ideas, depend on 
a confusion of these mental operations, 

455. Nor is it less important to distinguish between a general and General and 
a universal conception. In a universal conception, we contemplate “Yes! 
a permanent, immutable, necessary law of the mind. This kind of 
conception I call an Jdea, understanding that term in the sense in 
which it was used by Plato. Aristotle, indeed, seems to confound 
the universal with the general; for he says, ἐστὲ τὰ μὲν καθόλου τῶν 
mpayparwy: ra δὲ καθ᾽ ἕκαστον: λέγω δὲ καθόλου μὲν, ὃ ἐπὶ πλειόνων 
πίφυκε κατηγορεῖσθαι: Kal’ ἔκαστον δὲ ὃ μή. ‘Some things are 
universals, but others singulars: and I call universal that which may 
be predicated of many things, but singular that which cannot.”* Now 
this want of discrimination between the universal and the general 
leads to great errors in reasoning; since these two forms of con- 
ception are not only different, but in some respects opposite; for 
universal conceptions are altogether subjective: they furnish not only 
the laws by which objective conceptions are limited, such as the laws 


1 Univ, Gram,, 5. 32. 5 Prol. Logic., p. 8. 
8 De Interpret., c. 7. 
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of time and space, but also those by which the mind itself lives, and 
moves, and has its being. They do not result, as general conceptions 
do, from external experience; but they are the innate powers, which, 
in their several spheres, render external experience possible. If I had 
no universal conceptions of right and wrong, of beauty and deformity, 
of cause and effect, I could never acquire them by the experience of 
conceptions, either particular or general. The particular is at first as 
distinct as it ever becomes, and the general differs but gradually from 
the number of particulars which it embraces; whilst the Idea is felt 
at first as little more than an instinct, “a vague appetency towards 
something, whick. fills the young poet’s eye with tears, he knows not 
why ;”! but which gradually becomes more and more clear and dis- 
tinct, as it is the subject of deeper meditation. 

456. Whence do we get our idea of Cause? Certainly not from 
the conceptions of external objects, for these teach us nothing but 
succession. But there exists in the mind an Jdea of power, which is 
first felt instinctively in the consciousness of our own power over the 
objects of our will. The will, therefore, we regard as a Cause, and 
we regard the change in the object as an Effect. Thus, the will to 
raise my arm is a cause, and its elevation is an effect; and I transfer 
my personal experience of causation to external objects, by what Mr, 
MANSsEL aptly calls ‘‘ the universal tendency of men to identify, as far 
as may be, other agents with themselves,” 

457. What is Beauty ? It is an Jdea with which the mind is 
more or less animated in its earliest outward experiences, The child 
sees it in the endearing smile of the mother. In the further course of 
intellectual advancement it may develop itself, until 
the mind 

Becomes a mansion for all lovely forms, 

The memory is as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies,® 
And, lastly, in our highest conceptions of spiritual excellence, beast 
appears 


1 
458. Again, what is Right ? It results from the innate idea, which 
the human being has, that he is, from the very nature of his existence, 
subject to Law. What the father or mother bids the child do, it is 
right in his eyes to do; and hence the unfortunate little creature, 
whose parents send him out to beg or steal, has, at the moment, 
imperfect idea that he is doing right in obeying the only law of which 
he is conscious, Alas! he is soon taught that there are other la 
known only to him by their means of coercion—the law of 
strongest among his companions, and the law of the land, which hi 
taught to regard as an enemy, Not much more distinct is the idea of 


White, radiant, spotless, exquisitely pure,‘ 


if 
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ἴδ to the formalist, who limits it solely by that same law of th 
md — 
7. Qui consulta patrum, qui leges, jnraque servat ;! 
for all who have dealings with him may perchance find that he is 
inwardly base, mean, or malignant— 
videt hune omnis domus, et vicinia tota 

Introrsus turpem.? 
Those persons alone act from the pure idea of right who, in the words 
of the apostle, ἐνδείκνυνται τὸ ἔργον τοῦ νόμου γραπτὸν “ἐν ταῖς 
καρδίαις d4vr@y—* show the work of the law written in their hearts.””* 
That which is written in the hearts of men by God is an idea or uni- 
versal conception of right, to the purity and holiness of which human 
law can make but faint approaches. 

459. If it be asked how far this distinction of conceptions into par- How ex- 
ticular, general, and universal can be expressed in words, I answer, 
that no vocal expression can be given to conceptions of the first kind, 
We cannot allot separate names to every particular conception ; but 
to general and universal conceptions we may; and, in fact, of these 
the great bulk of every language consists. Thus the English word 
dog alone does not mean merely the particular conception of an animal 
once seen or heard, but the general conception of a species to which 
the animal so seen or heard belongs. So the word triangle alone 
does not mean the particular conception of this or that triangle, right- 
angled, acute, or obtuse, but it means a general conception of the class 
to which all these belong. And so the word virtue alone does not 
| express a conception of this or that virtuous act, but a universal con- 
| ception applicable to those and many others. 

460, Conceptions have another distinction, which exists in all human Substantive 
|| minds, and which Harris thus clearly describes :—“* All things what- cajectives 
| ever exist, either as the energies or affections of some other thing, or 
_ without being the energies or affections of some other thing. If the 
|| exist as the energies or affections of something else, then are they called 
| Attributes. Thus, to think, is the attribute of a man; to be white, of 
᾿ a swan; to fly, of an eagle, &. If they exist not after this manner, 
) then are they called Substances. Thus, man, swan, eagle, &c., are 
| none of them attributes, but all of them substances.”* ‘“ This division 
| of things into substance and accident,” says Harris, “seems to have 
been admitted by philosophers in all ages.”° Mr. Tooke, however, 
as we have seen, considers it immaterial whether we employ the 
expression of a substance, or an attribute. Yet this distinction is felt 
by the earliest experience of an infant. He not only feels his personal 
substantiality, which is permanent, but his temporary and mutable 
qualities. He is hot or cold, pleased or pained, hungry or satiated 


1 Horat, Epist., L. 1, Ep, 16, v. 41. 5 Thid, v. 44. 
% Romans, c. ii, v. 15. 4 Hermes, p. 29. 
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with nourishment. Hence arise in language the Noun Substantive and 
the Noun Adjective ; though the forms by which they are expressed 
may, in many languages, be widely difierent. The assertion that 
certain American languages exist without adjectives, is founded on a 
misapprehension of the manner in which conceptions of any ‘sort are 
expressed in speech, The simple conception is always expressed by 
the root; and the root may be mixed up, or not, with various particles, 
according to the idiom of the particular language. In English, the 
substance dog and the quality red are expressed by separate radical 
words; in Latin, the substance dog is expressed by the root can, in 
canis, and the quality red is expressed by the root ruf, in rufus; but 
the Latin idiom does not here permit the root to be used as a radical 
word, and, therefore, combines it with a particle, which gives the one 
the effect of a noun substantive, and the other the eflect of a noun 
adjective. ‘The European adjective, as expressed in the Algonquin 
dialects,” says Mr. Howsr, “is, in its most simple form, a verb.”" 
This shows, not that the Algonquin tribes have no conception of an 
adjective, nor that they cannot express that conception in speech, but, 
on the contrary, that they do express it by particles added to the root 
of a word, which word, by the aid of other particles, expresses also an 
assertion. Thus, in the Cree language, the quality round is signified by 
the root wow ; but the Cree idiom does not allow this root to be ex- 
pressed separately, as the English word rownd may; neither does it allow 
the root to be used with an adjectival particle as the Latin rotundus is ; 
but it requires a combination, unknown to the European languages, of 
the adjectival root with verbal particles, rendering it in effect equal to 
a proposition ; as woweesu, he is round ; woweeow, it is round, &e. So 
the root kéw expresses the adjectival conception rough ; in howissu, he 
is rough; kowow, it is rough, &c.* In the Lenni Lenape language, 
verbs ending in elendam indicate a disposition of the mind, as 
schiwelendam, to be sorry; wulelendam, to be glad,* where the root 
schiw manifestly signifies the quality “ sorry,” and the root wul signi-. 
fies the quality “glad.” Of this root wul, Mr, Durongrav has given 
thirty-four derivatives; and he observes of Lenni Lenapé derivatives 
in general, that ‘the roots are easily discoverable.”* That it is the 
root which expresses the simple conception is further evident from 
the Chinese characters; for “in Chinese a character is a substantive, 
an adjective, a verb; in short, it expresses a conception, without refer- 
ence originally to any part of speech, and its grammatical character is 
determined chiefly by the connexion in which it stands.”° On all 
these grounds it is clear that the conception of substantial existence is 
found among all races of men, and is expressed in most langue 
differently from the conception of attribute or quality, Where . 


1 Cree Grammar, p, 245, ® Thid., p. 25. q 
5" Zeisberger, Len, rag Gram., p. 112. * Dupongeau, Lang, Amer,, Ὁ, se 
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expressed by separate words, the one is a noun substantive, and the 
other is a noun adjective. 

461. The name Pronoun is commonly given by grammarians to a Pronoun. 
class of words which represent or stand in the place of nouns, The 
pronouns personal, as J, thou, &c., stand in the place of nouns sub- 
stantive, and may be called pronouns substantive: other pronouns, as 
my, this, who, &c., stand in the place of nouns adjective, and may be 
called pronouns adjective. Pronouns personal must be expressed in 
all languages, either by separate words, or by particles. In English, 
the pronoun of the first person is expressed by the separate word J; 
in Latin, the same pronoun may be expressed by the separate word 
ego; but this is only used for the sake of emphasis. More commonly 
this pronoun, when connected with a verb, is expressed by the termi- 
nating particle 0, as in amo, I love, where the Latin particle o answers 
to the English word J. Similar observations are applicable to the 
pronouns of the second and third person; but in these respects the 
idioms of different languages widely differ, as will be more fully shown 
hereafter. Of the personal pronouns, the primary source and origin 
is the conception of the speaker’s own person, which, as has been said 
above, is the very first conception that is fully comprehended by 
every infant; and Mr, MANsEL well observes, that ‘ this self-per- 
sonality can be analyzed into no simpler elements, for it is itself the 
simplest of all.”* I cannot, therefore, accede to the doctrine that 
“all pronouns must have been originally demonstrative,” that is, 
words indicative of particular positions with reference to space as a 
“primary intuition ;* for this is only an inference from the more 
general proposition, ‘* that every act of consciousness is subordinated 
_ to the two conditions of thought, the intuitions of space and time,” ὃ 
The word “ intuition,” indeed, is equivocal, and, therefore (as I think), 
objectionable ; but if it be here meant to signify a necessary element 
of every act of consciousness, I apprehend that neither space nor time 
_ is such an element ; for neither of them is involved in the simple con- 
| sciousness of existence. They are indeed essential to bodily sensation. 
| But in how many states of consciousness do we wholly disregard the 
| when and the where! Not only if we are absorbed in delicious reverie, 
_ like ANDREW MARVELL in his garden, 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought, in a green shade ;* 
but in the very earliest exertion of our mental faculties; for the sub- 
jective precedes the objective. The child has in himself the conscious- 
} ness, which we express by the words “ 1 east ;”? but he can only gain 
the consciousness “I am here,” or “ there,” by reference to an external 
| world. “ He knows” (as Dr. Donatpson has justly said) “ that he 
ΠῚ himself exists, and believes that there is something which is not him- 


1 Proleg. Logic., p. 129. 2 New Cratyl., pp. 214, 216. 
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self.” But his knowledge is prior to his belief. A conception of 
the pronoun of the first person singular must exist in every mind with 
the least glimmering of reason; but the other personal pronouns can 
only be conceived in the social state. These, therefore, may be de- 
monstrative. That sympathy, which is a law of our nature, compels 
us to ascribe to those with whom we converse a like character of per- 
sonality to that by which we are ourselves animated. In all languages, 
therefore, expressions are found correspondent to our words J and 
thou. In all languages, too, the conception of the person or thing 
spoken of has appropriate expressions, answering to our he, she or i, 
either as separate words, or as involved in other words. The adjec- 
tival pronouns, I have elsewhere distinguished as positive and relative. 
The positive are either possessive, as mine, thine, &c., or definitive. 
The definitive are either demonstrative, as this, that; whence in some 
languages comes the definitive article (the), or else partitive or distri- 
butive, to which latter belong the numerals: and among the definitives 
may be reckoned, in some languages, the reflective self. The relative 
pronouns are subjunctive, or interrogative. Of all these I shall treat 
more distinctly in a future chapter, as I also shall of the articles and 
the numerals, 

462. The parts of speech hitherto considered (except the interjec- 
tion) are so far significant, that they serve to express conceptions ; 
but this (as has been seen) is not sufficient to express a thought, 
without some further addition; for, as Aristotle observes, “ the word 
man signifies something; but not that this something exists or does 
not exist; but there will be an affirmation or a negation, if something 
be added,’ The something necessary to be added for this purpose 
is the part of speech called in English the Verb, in Latin verbum, and 
in Greek ῥῆμα. It includes the copula of the logicians, inasmuch as 
it connects the subject of a proposition with its predicate, But this 
is not the whole of its functions, I have elsewhere distinguished the 
oo aac of the verb into the essential and the accidental. In all 
anguages are to be found verbs, and in all languages their essential 
properties are the same; though in accidental properties they may 
widely differ, Those which I deem essential are the following:— 

1. To signify an attribute of some substance. ; 
2. To connect such attribute with its proper substance, 
8. To assert directly or indirectly the existence or nonexistence 

of the connection, : 

The Greek ῥῆμα, which agrees in essentials with our verb, is inl 
defined by Aristotle: ῥῆμα ἐστι τὸ προσσημαῖνον χρόνον, ὅν μέρος 
δυθὲν σημαίνει χωρὶς, καὶ ἔστιν ἀεὶ τῶν καθ᾽ ἑτέρου λεγομένω 
σημεῖον. “ΠΟ verb is that which consignifies time, but of which n 


1 New Cratyl., p. 61. [ 
5 ἄνθρωπον σημαίνει μέν τι, ἀλλ᾽ buy ὅτι ἐστὶν, H dun ἔστιν' ἀλλ᾽ ἔσται , 
φασιν, ἢ ἀπόφασις, ἐὰν προστεθῆ τι.--αἰλὸ Interp,, ὁ, 8, 
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part signifies anything alone ; and it is always a sign of that which is 
spoken of something else.”! By the expression “ consignifies time,” 
he intimates, that besides naming a conception, it further signifies 
that the conception exists, in time. For ὑγέεία (health) names a 
conception, and so does ὑγιαίνει (he is in health), but the latter 
signifies further that this conception actually exists at the present 
time, as a quality of the person in question. , Again, no part of the 
verb is (with reference to the sentence in which it is used) to be 
deemed significant alone, For instance, we cannot say that bye or 
aivec has a separate signification, And by parity of reason, where 
the idiom requires the predicated conception to be expressed by two or 
more words, those words are to be taken (on Aristotle’s principle) as 
forming but one verb, For instance, in the English “he is in health,” 
or, “he is well,” the words “is in health,” or, ‘is well,” should be 
taken as forming one verb. Lastly, when the philosopher says that 
the verb is always a sign of that which is spoken of something else, 
he means that the conception expressed by the verb is that of an 
attribute, or predicate, of the subject with which it is connected. I 
would however observe, that the assertive property of the verb is not 
to be understood of the word as standing alone, but as resulting from 
its combination, as a predicate, with its subject; ‘for (says Aristotle) 
as in the mind there are certain notions which are neither false nor 
true, and others, which must necessarily be either true or false (for 
truth and falsehood depend on the combination or disunion of notions), 
so nouns and verbs (alone) may be said to resemble notions, without 
combination or disunion.”* The vague notion which Horne Tooke 
entertained, but could never explain, that a verb is a noun, and some- 
thing more, only proved that he neither understood what is meant by 
a noun, nor what is meant by a verb. As to form, the same root 
may be employed (if the idiom permit) either as a noun or a verb; or 
the same root with certain particles may form a noun, and with certain 
other particles it may form a verb; and as to signification, a verb differs 
from a noun, not merely by addition (which is not always the case), 
but by performing a totally different function in the construction of a 
sentence. So much for the essential properties of a verb in all lan- 
guages. Of the essential properties there are certain modifications, 
such as mood, tense, person, number, gender; which, as they vary in 
different languages from causes apparently accidental, I have called 
accidental properties. These I shall notice when I come to treat 
more fully of the verb. 
463. A class of words called Participles, from the Latin partem participle. 


1 De Interp., ο. 3. 

3 Ἔστι δ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐν τῇ, ψυχῇ, ὁτὲ μὲν νόημα ἄνευ τοῦ ἀληθεύειν ἢ ψεύδεσθαι, 
ὁτὲ δὲ ἤδη ᾧ ἀνάγκη τούτων ὑπάρχέιν θάτερον: ὅυτω καὶ ἐν τῇ φωνῇ, περὶ γὰρ 
σύνθεσιν καὶ διαίρεσιν ἐστι τὸ ψεῦδος τε καὶ τὸ ἀληθές. Τὰ μὲν οὖν ὀνύματα 
ἀυτὰ καὶ τὰ ῥήματα ἔοικε τῷ ἄνευ συνθέσεως καὶ διαιρέσεως vuhuari.—De 
Interp., c. 1. 
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capere, a8 partaking of the nature of a noun, and also of a verb, is 
found in that and many other languages, and has been reckoned by 
most grammarians as a distinct part of speech. Substantially it is a 
noun adjective differing only from other adjectives by expressing a 
quality in action, as the man is running or walkeng differs grammati- 
cally from the man is poor, or rich. In virious languages it does not 
exist as a separate word ; but yet its signification is involved in other 
words, as in the Cree language “the English adjective, and present 
and past participles, are expressed by a personal verb:’! ex, gr., 
ach-éoo, “he is moving ;”® aché-che-gdtdyoo, “it is altered.”* In 
other languages (as in Greek), the participle furnishes separate words 
to express the attribute of a verb, in all its varieties of time, but 
without asserting their existence, as will be more fully shown here- 
after. 

464, The Adverb is called in Latin adverbium, and in Greek 
ἐπίῤῥημα, because it serves to modify attributes in their various 
forms, verbal, adjectival, participial, &c., and even other adverbs, as 
“he sleeps well,” “he is very wise,” he is running swiftly,” “he is 
not here,” ἕο. ‘ Adverbs”’ (says Dr, Donaldson) “ are merely oblique 
cases of nouns, pronouns, or adjectives, which express generally the 
time, place, cause, form, or manner of an action,”* We find adverbs in 
the Cherokee language, as navi, nearly; usvhi, yesterday ; sunalei, to- 
morrow.’ In the Cree language they appear both as separate words, 
and also as involved in certain verbal forms, as naspach, wrong; 

hooskak, he thwarts me.° 

465. I have elsewhere said, that a “" Preposition is a part of speech 
employed in a complex sentence, and serving to express the relation 
in which the conception named by a noun substantive stands to that 
named by another noun substantive, or asserted by a verb.”? From 
the absolute necessity of some such part of speech, it is found either 
as a separate word, or as a part of other words, or both, even in the 
most uncultivated languages. The vast number of derivatives by 
means of prepositions in Greek, it is quite unnecessary to mention. 
In the Cree language we find both separate prepositions, and also 
derivatives from them, as sdpoo, through; sapoonum, he puts it 
through. Wéaska, around; newaskanissoon, I surround myself (with 
cari“ tm 

466, The Conjunction, whether considered as connecting words or 
sentences, is clearly to be found in all languages, in the least degree 
cultivated, In the Cree language they occur in different modifications, 
copulative, disjunctive, conditional, concessive, &c., as ména, and; 
mogga, but; heespin, if; dta, although ; which will be fully considered 
hereafter, 


' Howse, Cree Gram,, p. 251, * Ibid, p, 159. 
3 Ibid, * New Cratyl,, p, 479. 
® V. Gabelentz, p, 229, “ Howse, Cree Gram,, p. 88, 


7 Univ, Gram,, 5, 315, " Howse, Cree Gram,, p, 34, 
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_ 467. Though a conception, at the first view, may appear to belong Transitior 
to any one of the above-mentioned parts of speech, yet it is most 
, in all languages, to advert to the principle of Transition. 
From the analogies in the action of thought, similar analogies take 
place in words, and thus one and the same word passes from one 
part of speech to another. Mr. Tooke incurred, on this point, an early 
and fatal error. In his Letter to J. Dunning, Esq., A.D. 1758, he 
says, “1 deny that any words change their nature in this manner, so 
as to belong sometimes to one part of speech and sometimes to 
another, from the different manner of using them.’ Whereas the 
_ whole and sole ground of arranging speech into its grammatical 
“parts,” or what Dr, Donaldson calls its syntagmical parts, consists 
in “the different manner of using them.” Thus the English substan- 
tive love may be also used as a verb active, which the French amour 
cannot; and the Latin word amor may be used as a noun substantive, 
or as a verb passive, 
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